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ARTICLE  I. 


THREE   PROGRESSIVE   EXPERIMENTS   IN   HUMAN   GOVERN- 
MENT. 

By  JoiSFH  F.  TuTTLB,  tf  adetta  College,  Ohio. 

Ours  is  a  world  of  experiment.  Oft  repeated  experiment, 
and  as  oft  repeated  failure,  are  necessary  to  secure  even  an 
approximation  to  perfection.  Art  has  its  infancy,  its  unculti* 
vated  youth,  and  then  the  ripe  beauties  of  manhood.  Science 
at  first  shoots  out  rays  dimmer  than  starlight,  then  come  the 
long  and  joyous  beams  of  light,  flashing  from  beneath  the 
horizon,  then  the  sun  itself  emerges,  and  careers  upward  to 
the  full  blaze  of  noonday.  Literature  at  first  stammers  with 
harsh  utterance,  experiment  converts  this  into  the  mellow,  tones 
of  luxuriant  but  undisciplined  manhood,  and  finally  chastens 
this  unpruned  luxuriance  into  the  angelic  strains  which  flow 
^  firom  the  lips  of  a  Siakspeare  and  a  Milton. 

The  Creator  has  not  enthroned  his  creatures  on  the  pin- 
nacle of  perfection.  £ffi>rt  must  be  expended,  mind  devel- 
oped, genius  waked  up,  energies  fired,  to  realize  the  ideal 
perfeetkm  which  bums  so  brightly  in  the  human  soul. 
Wheresoever  the  creature  may  rank,  or  whatever  his  original 
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power,  he  will  heboid  reared  ahove  him  mountaidd  which  his 
spirit  will  strive  to  scale,  and  when  these  have  been  attained, 
still  other  and  mightier  mountains  will  greet  his  eye^  and 
arouse  the  godlike  energies  of  his  soul.  Progress  is  a  law 
of  the  rational  universe,  tt  was  never  intended  that  the 
soul,  the  offspring  and  image  of  Deity,  should  remain  the 
passive  recipient  of  blessings  conferred  by  Omnipotence. 
That  were  an  unworthy  destiny.  Thought,  ceaseless  and 
pleasurable,  was  destined  to  range  over  an  infinite  field,  for- 
ever winging  a  bolder  flight,  and  exploring  the  beautiful  and 
grand  so  munificently  scattered  throughout  infinity.  In  a 
word,  it  was  the  design  of  God  that  mind  should  revel  in  the 
delicious  joys  of  activity,  of  progress,  of  eagerly  reaching  for- 
ward to  its  ideal  perfection,  and  yet  forever  realize  that  such 
an  idea  of  perfection  is  only  consummated  in  God. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  it  will  not  seem  strange  that 
men  were  left  to  experiment  on  the  different  modes  of  na- 
tional government.  For  ages  this  world  has  been  one  vast 
workshop,  and  the  genius  of  man  the  indefatigable  statuary* 
At  one  time  he  has  chiselled,  fix)m  the  rough  marble  of  soci- 
ety, a  form  beautiful  as  ever  greeted  the  eye  of  an  artist,  and 
his  heart  has  throbbed  wildly,  as  he  fancied  his  hope  fulfilled. 
But  this  form  was  as  .the  lifelike  statue  of  Pygmalion.  As 
the  artist  gazed  on  the  delicate  image,  he  became  enamoured 
with  its  bewitching  loveliness,  but  with  all  its  delicate  beauty 
and  bewitching  loveliness,  it  was  cold  marble.  No  ethereal 
fire  warmed  it  into  immortality,  and  it  soon  perished.  Again 
the  statuary  toils  for  the  desired  end.  At  length  hb  breath  is 
almost  suspended  with  joy,  as  he  beholds  another  form  mould- 
ed into  full  proportion,  not  so  symmetrical  as  the  former,  yet 
not  destitute  of  synmietry.  Its  magnificent  bust,  its  brawny 
limbs,  its  iron  sinews,  gave  token  of  extraordinary  power. 
It  moved  and  breathed,  but  its  lustreless  eye  gave  no  evidence 
of  immortal  fire  kindled  at  the  seat  of  life.  Its  countenance 
was  stern,  and  its  hand  swayed  an  inexorable  sceptre.  As 
the  elated  artist  gazed  upon  this  child  of  his  genius,  he 
thought  that  beauty,  power,  life,  were  here  combined  in  per- 
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fectioD.  For  ages  it  remained  apparently  the  heir  of  immor- 
tality. The  nations  bowed  submissively  to  its  yoke.  Then 
it  began  to  decay,  it  tottered,  it  fell ;  it  was  not  immortal. 

Despair  now  seemed  to  gather  around  the  artist,  as  he  be- 
held the  signal  defeat  of  his  cherished  hopes.  It  was  then — 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  follow  out  the  figure — that  a  beam 
of  light  from  heaven  flashed  upon  his  soul  and  mspired  his 
ener^es  anew.  Under  the  master-touches  of  genius  another 
magnificent  form  was  developed  from  the  massive  marble. 
The  delicate  beauty  of  the  first  creation  combined  with  the 
lordly  grandeur  of  the  second.  But  the  current  of  life  leap- 
ing through  the  transparent  veins,  the  eye  kindled  into  the 
impassioned  light  of  thought,  and  the  countenance  resplen- 
dent with  the  emotions  of  soul,  all  showed  that  the  breath  of 
immortality  had  waked  the  lifeless  marble  into  deathless  life. 
That  was  the  ideal  perfection,  realizing  the  combination  of 
beauty^  power,  iiMnortality. 

But  to  speak  in  plain  terms,  may  not  these  figures  be  rep- 
resentatives of  three  grand  experiments  in  human  govern- 
ment, which  either  have  been  made  or  are  now  making  in  the 
world?  In  a  certain  sense  all  the  experiments  conducted 
among  different  nations,  may  Be  considered  as  modifications 
of  these  three,  Grecian  Democracy,  Roman  Law,  and  Chris* 
tian  Ryniblicanism.  It  is  proposed  to  develope  at  some 
length  each  of  these  systems,  considering  them  as  steps  of 
progression  toward  perfection  in  human  government. 

Democracy  in  its  purest  form  was  the  prevailing  system 
of  government  in  Greece.  In  other  countries  the  patriarchal 
rule  of  families  ripened  into  despotism,  reducing  the  masses 
under  the  power  of  irresponsible  men.  But  in  Greece,  firom 
the  very  first,  there  was  manifested  a  passion  for  popular  free- 
dom, which  burnt  brightly  until  quenched  in  blood  by  Roman 
power.  Nor  is  it  any  well  founded  objection  to  this  assertion, 
that  such  men  as  the  thirty  tyrants,  Pericles,  and  Themistocles, 
exercised  arbitrary  power  over  the  people ;  for  "  the  thirty," 
by  their  horrid  excesses  during  a  single  year,  endeavoring  to 
jMifle  the  spirit  of  fi^eedom,  really  added  fiiel  to  the  flamoi  and 
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fanned  it  into  incontrollable  furj :  whilst  such  men  as  Pericles 
and  Themistocles  perverted  eloquence,  the  true  child  of  free^ 
dom,  to  lull  the  people  to  peace,  and  then  lead  them  to  tyran- 
nize over  themselves. 

But  let  'us  glance  at  the  theory  of  a  government  occupy- 
ing 2000  years  in  working  out  its  appropriate  results.  Six- 
teen centuries  elapsed  in  bringing  this  system  to  its  acme. 
The  democratic  principle  was  diffused  throughout  Greece,  but 
often  manifested  itself  in  outbursts  of  popular  passion,  at  times 
threatening  the  very  existence  of  the  different  tribes.  Of 
course,  at  first,  every  thing  was  as  rough  as  the  block  of  mar- 
ble just  taken  from  the  mountain,  but  every  war,  every  insur- 
rection, every  revolution,  every  law  enacted,  tried  and  repeal- 
ed, every  step  in  the  arts,  science,  and  literature,  were  like 
the  skilful  strokes  of  a  statuary.  As  age  after  age  passed, 
democracy  in  theory  assumed  a  beauty  which  can  only  be 
figured  forth  by  the  master  works  of  their  own  sculptors. 
The  Athenian  government  may  be  considered  as  the  model 
of  Grecian  democracy,  and  he  must  indeed  be  destitute  of  en- 
thusiasm, who  has  looked  upon  this  without  admiration. 
Their  fleets  and  armies  are  led  on  to  victory  by  men  whom 
the  people  elected :  if  these  commanders  acted  a  noble  part, 
fifom  the  people  they  received  their  richest  reward,  whilst  the 
coward  and  the  traitor  were  hurled  headlong  to  ruin  by  the 
same  potent  sovereign.  Had  a  citizen  been  wronged,  he 
plead  his  cause  before  the  people.  Had  high-handed  crime 
been  committed,  the  people  pronounced  the  condemnation. 
Had  the  state  suffered  loss  or  insult,  the  people  in  fiill  assem- 
bly weighed  the  wrong  or  insult,  and  denounced  public  ven- 
geance. This  was  the  great  tribunal  of  the  nation,  the  su- 
preme arbiter,  the  fountain  of  law  and  power. 

Nor  was  this  assembly  in  its  perfection  the  tumultuous 
rabble  some  have  supposed.  No  indecent  levity  or  trifling 
disgraced  the  deliberations  of  these  popular  governors,  but  all 
their  assemblies  were  opened  with  solemn  sacrifices  to  the 
gods,  with  invocations  for  wisdom  and  prudence  to  be  com- 
municated to  every  citizen.    The  rich  did  not  overshadow 
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the  pocNT,  but  the  meaoest  citizen  weighed  as  much  as  the 
loftiest  in  the  enactment  of  public  decrees*  Nor  did  the 
youth  forget  to  pay  due  respect  to  old  age ;  all  waited  for  the 
words  of  wbdom  which  might  fall  from  the  lips  of  their  an- 
cients. Indeed,  in  some  respects,  the  Athenian  Assembly 
might  be  held  up  as  a  model  for  some  modem  legislatures 
making  far  higher  pretensions  to  decorum  and  dignity.  The 
influence  of  this  body  in  kindling  suns  of  eloquence,  whose 
brightoess  has  astonished  all  succeeding  ages,  need  not  be 
mentioned,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  allude  to  the  very  defect,  so 
far  as  the  purposes  of  justice  were  concerned,  exhibited  in 
this  fact*  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  very  deformity,  gross 
though  it  be  when  squared  with  justice,  has  added  an  imper- 
ishable  grandeur  to  Grecian  democracy.  The  potent  energies 
of  eloquence  no  doubt  were  perverted,  but  with  all  its  perver* 
sicHis  we  mention  admiringly  the  singular  instrument  which 
swayed  the  minds  of  multitudes,  and  gilds  with  bright  rays 
the  system  which  gave  it  birth. 

And  in  glancing  rapidly  over  this  system,  we  must  not 
omit  the  venerable  tribunal  of  wisdom,  the  Areopagus.  At 
first  sight  this  may  seem  inconsistent  with  pure  democracy, 
but  really  is  not.  For  none  but  men  who  had  discharged 
faithfully  the  duties  of  the  Archonship  could  be  admitted  to 
membership  in  this  court.  The  people  elected  the  Archons, 
and  for  ten  years  must  these  officers,  having  reached  a  fiill 
maturity  previous  to  election,  discharge  their  high  and  respon* 
bible  trust,  as  a  probationary  trial  before  admission  into  this 
august  body.  The  nobility  of  the  Areopagus  may  be  inferred 
fiom  a  single  fact.  Pericles,  a  man  of  lofty  genius,  adding 
glory  to  hk  country's  name  by  a  series  of  brilliant  public  ac- 
tions, and  by  a  liberal  patronage  of  art,  science,  and  literature, 
rendering  Athens  illustrious  to  this  day,  was  not  able  to  se- 
cure admittance,  because  he  had  not  discharged  the  prelimi- 
nary duties,  and  obtained  a  character  of  unblemished  probity. 
And  it  is  the  darkest  stain  on  the  fame  of  this  remarkable 
man,  that  with  all  his  munificent  patronage  of  genius,  he 
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sought  to  ruin  the  Areopagus,  because  he  could  not  share  the 
highest  honor  conferred  on  an  Athenian. 

It  was  in  the  hands  of  such  men  that  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple intrusted  the  care  of  the  public  morals,  of  having  the 
public  decrees  faithfully  executed,  and  of  judging  in  some 
criminal  cases  of  a  difficult  and  trying  nature.  No  breathings 
of  eloquence  kindled  the  Areopagite's  squI,  except  the  elo« 
quence  of  simple  truth ;  no  culprit's  countenance,  clothed 
with  the  woes  of  a  saddened  heart,  in  mute  yet  eloquent  sor« 
row  appealed  to  his  pity  and  sympathy.  In  silence  only 
disturbed  by  the  brief  testimony  of  the  witness,  and  in  dark- 
ness only  relieved  by  the  dim  starlight  of  heaven,  this  magni- 
ficent court  of  ancient  men  uttered  their  authoritative  decisions. 
A  more  impressive  scene  of  judicial  grandeur  has  never  been 
witnessed  on  the  earth.  It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  such 
a  tribunal,  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  democratic  sys- 
tem, exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  conducting  Athens  to  the 
zenith  of  its  prosperity. 

The  perfection  of  Grecian  democracy  was  attained  during 
the  period  embraced  between  the  years  600  B.  C.  and  322 
B.  C,  a  period  of  278  years.  The  boundaries  of  this  period 
are  the  birth  of  Solon  and  the  death  of  Demosthenes.  No- 
ble names  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  in  literature,  preceded  Sa- 
lon and  succeeded  Demosthenes,  but  the  bright  constellations, 
bestudding  the  intellectual  firmament  and  reverentially  men- 
tioned by  the  scholar,  are  found  in  the  period  specified.  This 
was  the  age  of  Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  exhuming 
from  the  rich  quarries  of  truth,  thoughts  exalted  and  immortal. 
This  was  the  age  of  Hippocrates  and  Asclepiades,  extorting 
from  Nature  her  remedial  secrets.  This  was  the  age  of  He- 
rodotus, and  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  recording  on  im- 
perishable tablets  the  achievements  of  nations,  the  glories  of 
their  rise,  the  fatalities  of  their  fall.  This  was  the  age  of 
^schylus,  and  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  calling  from  the 
human  soul  its  deep  and  pent-up  emotions,  by  their  sublime 
delineations  of  nature.    This  was  the  age  of  Zeuxis  and 
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Parrbasiusy  the  first  duping  the  birds  by  his  grapes  painted  so 
naturally,  and  the  last  deceiving  Zeuxis  himself  by  a  picture 
apparently  veiled  with  silk.  This  was  the  age  of  Philo  and 
Scopas,  and  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  and  Ctesiphon,  whose 
genius  conceived  and  erected  the  Temple  of  Diana,  the  Aero* 
polis  with  its  Parthenon  and  Temple  of  Jupiter,  and  filled  the 
Grecian  cities  with  palaces  and  temples  of  the  most  gorgeous 
magnificence  ;  whose  genius  wrought  into  lifelike  perfection 
a  thousand  matchless  statues  of  men  and  gods.  This  was 
the  age  of  heroes  in  eloquence,  when  profligacy  and  corruption 
trembled  before  the  consuming  indignation  of  Demosthenes, 
when  Pericles  by  this  magic  weapon  swayed,  for  forty  years, 
a  despotic  sceptre,  when  eloquence  became  so  mighty  as  to 
madden  the  people  to  ostracise  and  slay  the  great  and  good, 
when  it  fired  national  indignation,  and  discharged  terrible  ven- 
geance on  its  enemies. 

Such  was  the  period  during  which  Grecian  democracy 
reached  its  acme,  when  the  genius  of  man  placed  upon  it  the 
delicate  lineaments  and  exqubite  polish  of  perfection.  It  was 
a  superb  statue  chiseled  into  symmetry  and  beauty.  It  was 
the  magnificent  representative  of  life,  and  for  a  time  it  seem* 
ed  incredible  that  such  magnificence  and  beauty  could  be 
otherwise  than  immortal.  But  it  was  only  a  beautiful,  lifeless 
image,  unlike  the  fabled  beauty  which  Pygmalion  wrought 
fix>m  the  rough  marble,  and  which,  at  his  impassioned  prayer, 
the  Goddess  of  Beauty  inspired  with  life.'  No  genial  breath 
iirom  Heaven  gave  this  a  beating  heart,  and  bounding  life-^ur* 
rent,  and  in  a  short  time  it  perished.  The  first  great  experi* 
ment  in  human  government  was  completed  in  its  fall. 

Let  us  now  trace  out  the  second  governmental  experiment, 
Roman  Law,  This  will  be  found  to  possess  no  less  interest 
than  the  former,  since  it  bears  directly  upon  those  grand  evo* 
lutions  in  government,  which  it  requires  ages  to  perfect.  With 
as  much  certainty,  as  the  torchlight  of  history  can  give,  we 
learn  that  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  were  occupied  in 
preparing  the  elements,  which  when  combmed  constituted  the 
Roman  State.    The  Pelasgi  fix>m  the  southeast  of  Europe 
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and  the  Trojan  fugitiyes,  mingling  with  the  petty  tribes  of 
Italy,  prepared  the  materials  for  the  most  terrible  government 
that  has  ever  controlled  mankind,  and  when  at  length  the  fa- 
bled son  of  Mars  commenced  the  woric,  every  thing  was 
ready  for  genhis  and  ambition  to  lay  the  foundatbn  of  a 
mighty  state. 

From  the  time  when  TuUos  bflicted  summary  vengeance  \ 

upon  the  traitor  Mettus,  until  Cato  perished  in  a  mean  Afri*  \ 

can  city,  by  his  own  hand,  the  striking  characteristic  of  the 
nation  was  the  enactment  of  the  severest  laws  and  the  most  { 

rigid  submission  to  them.     It  is  this  feature  which  claims  our  | 

particular  attenUon,  since  it  was  this  which  rendered  Roman 
legions  invincible,  Rome  the  empress  of  nations,  and  inspired  ; 

the  hope  that  now  the  element  of  national  immortality  had 
been  discovered.  In  all  the  outlines  of  this  system  there  is 
nothing  so  beautiful  and  fascinating  as  in  Grecian  democracy. 
Beauty  even  in  cold  marble  excites  admiration  and  delight. 
But  in  this  second  creation,  produced  by  the  ingenious  statu- 
ary from  the  rough  materials  of  society,  beauty  is  not  the  pre- 
dominatbg  characteristic.  It  is  power,  the  pototr  of  law, 
which  clothes  its  mighty  limbs  with  brawn  and  muscle,  placing 
in  its  hand  a  rod  terrible  to  the  transgressor,  and  freezing 
its  very  countenance  into  the  relentlessness  of  justice.  This 
characteristic  is  observable  throughout  the  whole  Roman  pol- 
ity. The  child  was  subjected  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
parent,  for  life  and  death,  and  the  parent's  decision  was  final ; 
the  sceptred  ruler,  the  sacred  priest,  the  idolized  general,  not 
being  exempted.  In  this  severe  school  the  first  stem  lessons 
of  implicit  obedience  to  law  were  branded  deeply  into  the 
Roman's  heart.  The  influence  of  that  one  lesson  was  felt 
throughout  the  state,  and  perhaps  contributed  more  than  any 
single  cause  to  the  accumulated  power  of  ^^  the  eternal  city." 
In  this  one  particular  Rome  may  justly  share  with  Sparta 
what  the  historian  terms  her  ^^magnificent  epithet,''  zfojUDHTifi- 
^QOtofff  tamer  of  men,  since  most  truly  this  patriarchal  despo- 
tism crushed  the  passions  of  childhood  into  submisson,  and  dis- 
ciplined a  mtiaa  of  men  obedient  to  l^ir.    To  such  an  extent 
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was  obedience  to  law  carried  that  we  seldom  read  of  infuri* 
ated  mobs  trampliog  on  law,  and  hastening  in  pursuit  of  ven- 
geance. And  when  such  scenes  were  exhibited,  the  laws 
were  so  interpreted  and  executed,  that  even  Romans  could  no 
longer  endure  them. 

In  a  state  like  Rome,  it  was  essential  that  law  should  exert 
a  perfect  and  absolute  control  over  the  soldiery ;  and  here  we 
see  the  perfection  of  obedience.  The  law  committed  to  the 
commander  despotic  power,  with  the  single  check  of  being 
held  answerable  to  his  countiy  for  its  correct  exercise.  The 
most  fearful  penalties  were  suspended  over  the  soldier,  and  at 
any  moment  he  might  be  hurried  away  to  execution.  Coward- 
ice was  the  most  disgraceful  crime.  To  sleep,  when  a  post 
had  been  conunitted  to  him,  no  matter  how  arduous  the  march 
or  battle  of  the  previous  day,  caused  the  soldier  to  be  executed. 
Disobedience  to  any  issued  command  resulted  in  the  same 
condign  punishment ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  seldom 
does  a  murmur  escape  the  criminaPs  fellows.  So  completely 
had  the  doctrine  of  obedience  been  inculcated,  that  the  most 
flagrant  outrages  were  held  sacred,  if  they  only  issued  fix>m  the 
legal  tribunal.  When  the  soldier  had  taken  the  military  oath 
to  his  general,  bribes  and  threatenings  were  powerless.  The 
obligation  to  obey  was  sacred  as  his  honor,  cherished  as  life, 
and  controUing  as  his  hope  of  an  honorable  death. 

Periiaps  no  cMie  thing  illustrated  the  stem  adherence  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  to  law  so  strikingly,  as  the  cheerfiilness  with 
which  they  completed  the  most  fatiguing  marches  by  securing 
their  encampment  with  the  deep  ditch  and  high  rampart. 
This  was  a  labor  of  hours,  but  was  never  omitted.  The  Ro- 
man would  as  quickly  violate  the  law  of  nature  demanding 
food,  as  the  martial  law  commanding  this  laborious  precaution 
against  enemies.  It  was  this  fact  which  elicited  the  admira- 
tion of  their  enemy,  Pyrrhus.  ^^  Megacles,  the  array  of  these 
barbarians  is  by  no  means  barbarous :  we  shall  see  whether 
other  circumstances  will  correspond  with  this  appearance." 
Threats,  flattery,  importunity,  were  lighter  than  vanity  when 
urged  on  Fabricius,  the  noble  personation  of  Roman  regard 
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for  law  ID  that  age ;  and  the  magnanimous  courage  of  an  armj 
like  him,  at  a  cost  of  15,000  slain,  extorted  from  the  aston-* 
isbed  Pyrrhus  the  exclamation,  ''If  we  gain  such  another 
victory,  we.jare  inevitably  ruined."  And  whose  mind  has  not 
been  filled  with  admiration  at  the  regard  for  the  laws  of  nature 
shown  by  Fabricius,  whilst  warning  Pyrrhus  against  his  traitor- 
ous physician— -by  Camillus,  scourgmg  back  to  his  own  city 
the  execrable  wretch  offering  to  betray  his  patrons'  children, 
although  those  patrons  were  the  enemies  of  Rome !  And 
does  the  Roman  General  prohibit  duels  with  the  enemy  on 
pain  of  death,  and  his  own  high-spirited  son,  exasperated  by 
the  bsults  offered  his  country,  in  defiance  of  law  rush  to  the 
conflict,  and  return  with  the  spoils  of  the  slain  insulter  ?  Law 
must  take  its  victim.  The  young  hero  is  ordered  to  instant 
execuUon,  that  his  fate  may  impress  on  all  the  stem  nature  of 
law,  and  the  fearful  penalty  of  transgressing,  even  nobly.  Are 
the  sons  of  Brutus  convicted  of  treason  ?  Brutus  ceases  to 
be  a  father,  and  assumes  the  sternness  of  a  judge.  The  tears 
of  his  sons,  the  sympathy  of  his  friends,  the  yearnings  of  natu- 
ral affection,  are  completely  swallowed  up  in  his  reverence  for 
law.  Law  must  be  maintained,  though  it  blight  the  dearest 
longings  of  the  soul,  and  convert  earth  into  the  grave  of  all 
that  is  lovely  and  cherished.  And  even  in  the  mad  riotmgs 
of  the  mob  may  be  traced  the  same  reverence  for  law.  The 
populace  were  roused  to  vengeance  when  Virginius,  brandish- 
ing the  blade  dripping  with  the  blood  of  his  beautiful  daughter, 
frantically  shouted,  ''  Tyrant,  by  this  blood  I  devote  thy  head 
to  the  bfemal  gods !"  The  nation,  maddened  to  frenzy, 
grasped  the  tardy  sword  of  justice  and  smote  down  an  infa- 
mous royalty,  when  Bmtus,  flinging  aside  his  assumed  idiocy, 
raised  toward  heaven  the  dagger  reeking  eloquently  with  the 
blood  of  violated  innocence,  and  in  terrible  tones  imprecated 
the  curse  of  the  gods  on  the  fiendish  violator.  In  these  cases, 
the  laws  of  nature  and  of  Rome  had  been  torn  from  their 
sacred  pedestal,  and  outraged  Romans  only  executed  a  just 
vengeance  on  the  sacrilegious  wretches  who  dared  to  lay  un- 
holy bands  upon  the  enshrined  object  of  a  Roman's  adoration ! 
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Nor  may  we  entirely  pass  by  one  feature  of  this  system  in 
its  nature  highly  conservative— the  Roman  Senate.  The 
wisest  men  in  the  nation  were  embraced  in  this  legislative  body. 
No  means  were  spared  to  render  it  the  most  august  tribunal  on 
earth,  and,  except  the  Areopagus,  it  actually  stood  unrivalled 
among  the  ancients.  The  nobleness  of  this  body  was  greatly 
promoted  by  the  singular  power  conferred  upon  the  Censors. 
These  were  constituted  the  guardians  of  the  public  morals, 
and  no  class  of  men  were  exempt  from  the  tremendous  power 
of  their  sentences.  A  very  peculiar  fact  concerning  this  office 
is,  that  during  the  four  hundred  years  of  its  existence  it  was 
occupied  by  men,  with  few  exceptimis,  distinguished  for  their 
probity,  intelligence,  love  of  law,  and  morality*  To  such 
men,  elected  not  because  they  might  be  Plebeians  or  Patri* 
cians,  but  because  they  were  the  best  men  in  the  nation,  was 
committed  the  guardianship  of  the  Senate.  At  the  end  of 
every  fiAh  year  this  high  officer  was  privileged  to  expel  any 
Senator  judged  by  him  to  be  unworthy  of  membership.  In 
the  hands  of  men  of  whom  great  Cato  stands  the  noblest  repre- 
sentative, we  may  well  infer  that  the  Roman  Senate,  in  its 
days  of  glory,  was  one  of  the  noblest  assemblages  ever  seen.  ' 
The  Roman  aspiring  to  become  a  Senator  must  pass  bis  pro- 
bation in  civil  and  military  life,  and  possess  a  character  so 
unblemished  that  the  Catos  of  Rome  could  not  prohibit  the 
honor.  Gravity,  wisdom,  moderation,  piety  to  the  gods,  char- 
acterized their  movements,  and  the  majority  of  them  wore  the 
most  splendid  of  ornaments,  the  crovm  of  honorable  gray  hairs. 

Such  was  the  assembly  which  wielded  an  immense  influ- 
ence on  the  destinies  of  Rome.  Cicero  called  it  ^'Ordo 
amplissimus  et  sanctissimus  ;  summum  Populi  Romani,  popu- 
lorumque  et  gentium  omnium  ac  Regum  consilium."  No 
wonder  that  Cinneas,  the  ambassador  of  Pyrrhus,  after 
beholding  this  magnificent  and  venerable  body,  exclaimed  to 
his  master,  '^  that  the  Roman  Senate  seemed  to  him  an  assem- 
bly of  kings."  No  wonder  that  Brennus  and  his  savage 
Gauls,  entering  the  Senate-chamber,  mistook  the  venerable 
Senators  for  the  gods  of  the  city,  and  regarded  them  with 
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reverence,  until  the  kinglike  rebuke  of  an  insured  Senator 
kindled  the  passions  of  the  barbarians,  and  gave  up  the  city  to 
the  unmitigated  horrors  of  sword  and  fire. 

But  in  this  luxuriant  field  there  is  danger  of  satiety,  and 
enthusiasm  must  be  checked.  And  yet,  who  can  traverse 
this  field  without  drinking  in  the  inspiration  of  the  past,  and 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  noble,  the  unforgotten,  the  Iwing 
dead?  Cincinnatus  and  Fabius,  Fabricius  and  Cato,  of 
loftier  nobility  than  kings  can  confer,  awake  our  admiration, 
and  compel  our  praise.  Regulus  still  lives,  the  hero  of  patri- 
otism. Brutus  and  Manlius  vindicating  the  law,  whilst  its 
wheels  crush  their  own  sons,  can  never  die.  Terrible-visaged 
Marius,  and  noble  Scipio,  with  an  hundred  oth^3,  start  up 
before  us,  like  the  living  realities  of  the  present,  and  extort 
from  us  exclamations  of  delighted  wonder!  They  were  the 
great  sons  of  a  stem  mother.  From  her  they  derived  a  coun- 
tenance cold  as  the  frown  of  justice,  a  step  and  carriage 
haughty  as  the  tread  of  power,  a  courage  unquailing  as  the 
onward  rush  of  a  thunder-cloud,  a  love  of  law  which  spumed 
the  movings  of  pity,  and  which  rent  asunder  the  cords  of 
natural  affection. 

Rome  reached  her  zenith  about  the  time  Carthage  and 
Corinth  were  overthrown,  and  the  great  principle  running 
throughout  her  entire  history,  is,  the  bmding  power  of  law. 
This  was  the  moving  energy  of  the  nation  from  Romulus  to 
Cicero,  and  in  this  respect  Rome  stands  unrivalled.  In  this 
consisted  her  true  sublimity,  her  proudest  glory,  her  mightiest 
energy.  In  this  consisted  the  real  experiment  she  was  des- 
tined to  make  in  the  science  of  human  govemment.  As  the 
inspired  statuary  wrought  into  perfection  this  gigantic  figure, 
erecting  it  proudly  among  the  nations,  the  representative  of 
legal  power,  a  figure  whose  mighty  proportions  excited  within 
the  mind,  not  so  much  emotions  of  beauty  as  of  power,  for 
ages  he  fancied  this  to  be  the  realized  ideal,  perfection  in 
government.  The  perfect,  yet  lifeless  beauty  of  its  prede- 
cessor arrested  the  beholder's  attention,  but  in  this,  though  not 
destitute  of  symmetry,  the  gigantic  fitime,  the  hardened  mus- 
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cle  and  brawn  which  fleshed  that  frame,  its  proud  step,  its 
unquaiUng  courage,  its  tremendous  strength,  these  riveted  at- 
tention and  compelled  homage.  Whilst  the  earth  tfembled 
before  it,  it  seemed  a  being  of  real  life,  and  its  energy  the  inspi* 
nitbn  of  heaven.  But  it  was  not  a  being  of  real  life.  Its 
power  was  that  of  a  mighty  automaton,  driven  on  by  an  en- 
ergetic, yet  perbhable  principle,  which  so  nearly  resembled 
the  principle  of  immortality  that  the  nations  were  deceived. 
For  ages  it  stood  the  sublime  image,  of  perfection ;  the  world 
admired  and  were  duped.  But  when  ages  had  passed  away, 
its  earth-born  nature  was  disclosed.  It  began  to  stoop  with 
decrepitude,  its  matchless  energy  waned,  its  stem  frown  gave 
way  to  an  imbecile  stare,  and  when  the  barbarian  smote 
it,  it  fell.  The  power  of  law  was  not  sufficient  to  save  it 
liom  destruction,  and  many  centuries  since,  the  history  of 
this  long  and  momentous  experiment  was  completed.  It  was 
a  failure. 

*'  Rome — ^Rome  iinperia],|bows  her  to  the  Btornif 
In  the  same  dust  and  blackness,  and  we  pass 
The  skeleton  of  her  Titanic  form." 

'<  Come  and  see 
The  cypress,  bear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples,  Yel 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day — 
A  world  is  at  our  feet,  as  fragile  as  oar  clay. 
The  Niobe  of  nations  1  there  she  stands 
Childless  and  crownless  in  her  voiceless  woe ; 
An  empty  urn  within  her  withered  hands, 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long  ago ; 
The  Scipioa'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now ', 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers." 

We  have  thus  traced  the  history  of  two  grand  experiments 
in  government.  The  first  system  was  beautiful,  but  lifeless. 
Snch  symmetrical  beauty  in  government  is  one  grand  requi- 
site, and  for  this  reason  this  gorgeous  beauty  did  not  sweep 
over  the  stage  of  life,  a  vain  display.  It  accomplished  its  des- 
tined part,  it  evolved  and  demonstrated  its  important  principle 
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and  then  perished.  The  second  experiment  combined  much 
symmetry  with  a  new  feature  of  an  important  nature,  the 
power  of  law.  This  was  a  marked  advance  upon  the  former* 
A  wreath  of  flowers  may  be  exquisitely  beautiful,  but  can  it 
restrain  the  frantic  struggles  of  a  madman  ?  A  glass  palace, 
bediazened  with  gold  and  bestudded  with  gems,  may  be  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  but  can  it  sustain  the  furious  bombardment 
of  a  besieging  army  ?  Thus  in  government,  mere  beauty  b  not 
sufficient  of  itself  to  secure  perpetuity.  The  boisterous  heav' 
ings  of  humiin  passion,  and  the  terriflc  tempests  of  human 
selfishness,  sooner  or  later  defy  and  overleap  such  restraint. 
The  addition,  then,  of  the  element  of  legal  power,  whose 
stern  energies  should  restrain  within  defined  boundaries,  at 
least,  the  outward  manifestations  of  human  passion  and  selfish* 
ness,  was  a  noble  stride  toward  perfection.  And  we  do  not 
wonder  that  a  government  based  upon  this  principle  so  long 
stood  firm,  giving  hope  of  deadiless  perpetuity.  It  was  like 
its  own  Coliseum,  with  its  massive  foundations,  its  stupendous 
columns,  its  vast  capaciousness,  the  grandeur  of  whose  ruins 
even  now  astonish  the  beholder. 

^  While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand. 
When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall ; 
And  when  Rome  falls—the  World !" 

The  feelings  of  mankind  are  well  expressed  in  this  metrical 
version  of  an  old  prophecy.  The  Coliseum  is  now  in  ruins. 
Rome  also  is  in  ruins,  but  the  World  is  not  in  ruins.  The 
grand  experiment  has  not  yet  been  consummated,  the  sublime 
evolutions  of  ages  have  not  yet  reached  their  completion,  and 
till  this  be  true,  great  nature  will  cahnly  move  forward  in  her 
simple  and  majestic  operations. 

And  here  we  may  notice  one  particular  in  which  the  figure 
of  the  statuary  fails,  when  applied  to  these  governmental  ex« 
periments.  It  is  in  this ;  for  many  ages  these  systems  were 
moving  along  parallel  with  each  other,  and  not  successively. 
Thus  when  Grecian  Democracy  perished,  the  Roman  power 
was  nearly  at  its  zenith.     Of  course  the  real  value  of  the 
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results  Id  each  case  is  not  affected,  since  to  all  intents  the 
two  nations  were  isolated.  We  now  enter  upon  an  examina- 
tion of  the  last  experiment,  which,  for  want  'of  a  more  appro- 
priate phrase,  we  choose  to  denominate  Christian  Republic 
canism* 

And  here  we  Would  not  *fall  into  some  common  mistakes 
about  the  perfectibility  of  human  government.  It  has  already 
been  remarked  that  the  higher  the  mind  soars,  and  the  loftier 
its  aspirations  after  its  ideal  perfection,  the  more  deeply  will 
it  realize  that  this  is  found  otily  in  God.  From  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  this  absolute  perfection  cannot  be  attained 
by  creatures  imperfect  in  knowledge  and  virtue.  It  seems 
an  axiom,  that  knowledge  commensurate  with  omniscience, 
and  virtue  pure  as  that  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  Deity, 
are  essential  to  such  a  quality  as  absolute  perfection.     When 

perfection  in  government  is  mentioned,  it  is  in  a  qualified  and 
relative  sense.  The  absolute  perfection  belongs  only  to  that 
mighty  sovereignty  whose  "  flaming  boundaries  "  encircle  an 
infinity  of  worlds. 

This  last  experiment  belongs  not  to  a  single  nation ;  it  does 
not  reach  its  perfection  in  a  single  age.  Its  constituent  ele- 
ments belong  to  man ;  they  are  the  offipring  of  centuries^  and 
all  natibns,  directly  or  indirectly,  have  contributed  to  their 
evolution.  These  combined  into  a  perfect,  glorious,  immortal 
whole,  is  the  realized  perfection  in  government.  This  experi-. 
roent,  in  different  forms,  and  by  diverse  processes,  has  been 
progressing  ever  since  the  formation  of  nations.  According 
to  the  analogy  of  divine. operations,  ages  were  occupied  in 
preparing  mankind  for  a  demonstration  reaching  onward 
through  thousands  of  years.  Sixteen  centuries  were  employed 
in  solving  the  problem  of  what  men  would  be,  given  up  to 
the  unchecked  control  of  vice.  Then  came  the  awful  result 
in  the  whirlwind  rush  of  tempests,  the  gathering  fiiry  of  oceans^ 
in  an  earth  r^t  asunder,  dbgorging  its  fountains  of  wrath,  in 
the  stifled  wail  of  a  drowning  race,  whilst  the  Ark,  with  its 
sole  representative  of  virtue,  rode  sublimely  over  a  sepulchred 
world.     The  path  of  national  as  well  as  individual   virtue 
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is  hedged  in  with  strong  defences,  and  nations  leaving  that 
path  will  find  broad  but  thorny  roads  leading  down  to 
ruin.  The  truth  of  this  was  demonstrated  by  the  flood.  Again 
the  grand  preparations  were  carried  on  for  the  noble  experi* 
ment,  and  when  all  things  were  ready,  its  first  developments 
were  made  in  the  history  of  God's  chosen  people.  The  scale 
upon  which  these  things  were  conducted  was  worthy  of  Deity 
moving  among  men.  No  haste  nor  confusion  is  apparent* 
The  movement  was  steady  and  glorious  as  the  onward  march 
of  the  sun,  and  when  at  length  it  was  completed  in  the  inde- 
scribable woes  which  burst  upon  the  Holy  City,  a  grand  and 
most  instructive  chapter  m  human  government  was  laid  open 
before  the  nations.  It  is  believed  that  the  history  of  the  Jews 
heretofore  has  not  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  science 
of  government  as  it  deserves ;  for  this  reason  we  crave  pardon 
for  dwelling  at  some  length  upon  it,  inasmuch  as  it  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  our  general  subject. 

Throughout  the  Jewish  polity  we  witness  one  astonishing 
phenomenon,  the  union  of  two  widely  separated  extremes. 
The  democratic  principle  prevailed,  and  yet  (xod  was  the 
Sovereign  of  the  nation.  Democracy  and  monarchy,  in  their 
purest  forms,  were  combined.  But  we  shall  not  be  prepared 
justly  to  appreciate  this  government,  without  examining  its 
fundamental  principle.  The  concentrated  energies  of  the  cre-^ 
ated  universe  cannot  produce  so  sublime  and  effective  a  prin- 
ciple. It  comprehends  the  most  distant  extremes ;  it  descends 
deep  into  the  mysterious  fountains  of  human  action ;  it  lays  an 
authoritative  hand  not  only  upon  actions  apparent  to  human 
vision,  but  on  the  secret  motions  which  no  eye  but  God's  can 
detect.  This  principle  may  thus  be  stated  : — ^Every  Jew  was 
commanded  to  render  heartfelt  and  perfect  obedience  to  God 
as  his  King,  and  perfect  affection  to  his  fellow-subjects  as 
brethren.  We  are  not  speaking  in  reference  to  the  high 
awards  of  another  world,  upon  which  this  principle  exerts  a 
determining  influence.  We  refer  to  it  simply  as  the  control- 
ling principle  of  a  national  government ;  and  as  such  it  has  no 
parallel.     It  is  wonderful.     Its  very  face  bears  the  signet- 
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stamp  of  Deity.  It  bodies  forth  democracy  in  its  divinest. 
form,  beautifiil  as  ever  filled  the  dreamy  imagination  of  an 
enthusiast,  whilst  it  concentrates  all  the  executive  energies  of 
monarchy  in  its  highest  perfection.  One  vast  obligation  firom 
heaven  presses  all  to  a  common  level,  and  the  same  obliga- 
tion imperatively  challenges  a  bended'  knee  and  an  affection- 
ate heart  to  one  supreme  Sovereign  above.  This  is  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  theocracy,  which  even  under  the 
kings  was  never  abrogated. 

And  here  it  is  not  asserted  that  the  details  of  this  syst^oi 
constituted  a  perfect  model  for  all  nations  and  circumstances. 
These  were  perfect  thus  far,  that  they  were  precisely  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  nation  to  which  they  were  given  ;  but  it 
would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  suppose  that  all  the  mi* 
nutie  could  be  obtained  for  all  nations  from  a  single  model. 
But  the  mighty  energy,  propelling  steadily  the  complicated 
machinery  in  different  governments,  may  be  the  same.  In 
this  light  the  Jewish  history  assumes  a  peculiar  interest  in 
the  present  discussion,  for  it  may  appear  that  in  this  was  dis- 
covered the  true  principle  of  national  immortality,  the  details 
being  left  for  other  and  future  ages  to  discover. 

In  all  other  national  experiments,  we  have  seen  the  elements 
of  ruin  at  work ; 

"  And  history,  with  all  her  volumes  vast, 
Hath  but  one  page," 

and  that  page  has  been  the  register  of  birth,  of  manhood,  of 
death.  The  destroyer's  seal  was  upon  them  from  the  first. 
What  if  the  Greek  should  point  exultingly  to  his  beautiful 
statue!  its  icy  heart  could  not  send  the  bounding  blood 
throughout  the  limbs,  to  vivify  with  a  generous  vitality.  The 
Roman^ might  gaze  with  profoundest  reverence  upon  the  stern 
being  whose  frown  and  sceptre  reduced  all  into  submission 
to  law ;  and  yet  he  must  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a 
fountain  deeper  than  mere  law  can  reach  or  human  vengeance 
cleanse.  That  fountain  was  pregnant  with  nadonal  ruin. 
Let  us  now  glance  at  the  relation  of  the  fundamental  prin* 
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eiple  of  the  theocracy  to  the  great  cause  of  national  ruin. 
And  what  is  that  cause  ?  The  want  of  a  pure  and  controlling 
moral  power  b  the  individuals  composing  a  nation.  Of  course 
this  assertion  of  a  negative  fact  implies  its  opposite  afiirmative, 
an  impure  controlling  moral  power  in  individuals.  If  proof  is 
demanded,  the  private  virtue  of  the  noblest  representatives  of 
Grecian  Democracy  and  Roman  Law  may  be  cited.  The 
first  devotes  his  energies  to  live  out  the  theory  of  democracy, 
and  crowns  his  labors  by  calmly  quaffing  the  poison,  because 
the  people  commanded  it.  And  yet  Socrates,  the  idol  of 
philosophy,  the  caressed  child  of  natural  religion,  the  boast  of 
all  disbelievers  in  revelation,  even  he  at  dmes  indulged  in  low 
vice.  The  second  is  a  living  personification  of  Roman  regard 
for  law.  To  him.  Law  is  the  real  Jove,  at  whose  nod  all 
tremble,  and  at  whose  throne  all  kneel.  And  yet  Cato,  whose 
frown  made  the  Roman  Senator  quail,  and  whose  sentence 
was  inexorable  as  Roman  destiny,  could  smilingly  commend 
a  noble  issuing  firom  a  house  which  *^  inclineth  unto  death," 
could  encourage  gross  sensuality  among  his  numerous  depend- 
ents, and  himself  not  unfrequently  stoop  to  the  centred  of 
lik&  passions.  If  such  the  virtue  of  the  best,  what  must  have 
been  that  of  the  multitude !  These  examples  are  adduced  to 
show  that  real  purity  of  heart  was  a  thing  unknown  among 
Grecians  and  Romans,  and  in  this  we  see  the  fruitful  cause 
of  ruin. 

But  mark  the  principle  of  the  Theocracy  when  applied  to 
this  cause.  It  has  a  twofold  bearing,  which  encompasses  the 
whole  ground.  Under  the  weightiest  sanctions  it  absolutely 
prohibits  the  existence  of  impure  moral  principles  ip  individ- 
uals, it  descends  to  the  very  fountain  of  those  principles,  the 
heart.  But  it  stops  not  here;  it  demands,  under  equally 
weighty  sanctions,  the  exbtence  of  a  pure  source  of  action, 
from  which  might  flow  oontinuaUy  obedience  to  God  and  love 
to  man.  In  a  word,  it  enjoined  that  the  Israelite's  heart  must 
be  so  perfect  toward  his  sovereign  and  his  fellow  subjeels, 
that  even  Deity  might  approve.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
we  are  now  considering  a  governmental  maxim ;  and  is  any 
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eye  so  piercing,  any  ken  so  discriminating,  as  to  notice  a  sin- 
gle defect,  a  single  weakness  ?  Socrates  and  Cato  are  con- 
demned by  it.  The  lauded  systems  of  ancient  morality  are 
weighed  by  it  and  found  wanting.  In  beauty  it  surpasses  the 
Grecian  model,  in  the  power  of  law  it  is  more  inexorable  than 
the  Roman  model,  whilst  it  fathoms  depths,  and  scales  heights, 
and  defines  boundaries,  which  human  wisdom  unaided  could 
never  attain.  In  beauty,  grandeur,  and  strength,  it  resembled 
the  glorious  Temple  of  God, 

"  In  undisturbed  and  lone  serenity^ 
FiodiDg  itMlf  a  tolenn  laactaary 
In  the  profound  of  heaven  I    It  icanda  bdfore  lu, 
A  mount  of  mow,  fretted  with  golden  pinnades  1 
The  very  bud,  at  though  he  worshipped  there. 
Lingers  upon  the  gilded  cedar  roofs ; 
And  down  the  long  and  branching  porticDes, 
On  every  flowery-acalptartd  capita), 
QJittera  the  homage  of  his  parting  beams  P 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  this  principle  theoretically, 
and  are  safe  in  pronouncing  it  worthy  its  birth  in  heaven.  Let 
us  now  trace  some  of  its  practical  results.  A  partial  view 
can  only  be  taken,  from  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  nation  was 
not  under  the  complete  control  of  its  theory.  There  is  one 
respect  in  which  this  principle  produced  wonders.  This  may 
be  called  its  expulsive  power.  The  meanbg  of  this  phrase 
can  easily  be  illustrated.  Call  up  before  the  mind  a  spring 
sending  up  its  crystal  treasures  in  a  beautiful  jet,  gushing  up 
delightfully  through  the  sand  upon  its  bottom.  Let  a  person 
attempt  to  destroy  that  fountain  by  forcing,  with  an  engine, 
poison  down  its  vein.  For  a  short  time  that  vein  will  throw 
out  poison  ;  but  the  pure  fountain,  deep  in  the  earth,  sending 
up  its  tide  of  health,  flings  off  the  poison  and  cleanses  it  com- 
pletely away.  This. is  its  expulsive  power.  The  human 
body,  also,  in  perfect  health,  possesses  an  inherent  power  of 
throwing  off  disease.  It  seems  to  guard  the  citadel  of  life, 
by  driving  outwardly  all  injurious  juices  and  substances,  and 
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thus  presents  another  beautiful  illustration  of  the  expulsive 
power. 

The  Jewish  Government  possessed  an  inherent  energy 
analogous  to  these,  an  expulsive  power,  the  tendency  of  which 
was  to  throw  out  of  the  system  every  thbg  injurious.  Only 
two  illustrations  of  this  power  will  be  given,  from  which  the 
movements  of  the  whole  system  may  be  inferred. 

Oppression  has  ever  been  ranked  as  an  efficient  cause  of 
national  ruin,  as  may  be  learned  from  history.  A  species  of 
slavery  existed  in  the  Jewish  polity,  and,*  if  permitted  to  act 
out  its  real  tendency,  would  prove  as  fatal  here  as  elsewhere. 
The  reason  of  its  permission  seems  to  have  been  the  nature 
of  the  Jewish  law,  which  prohibited  any  but  Israelites  from 
holding  landed  property  in  Canaan,  and  no  stranger  might 
remain  in  the  country  on  any  condition  but  that  of  scrupu- 
lously observing  all  the  religious  ordinances  of  the  nation.  If, 
then,  any  stranger  were  admitted  to  share  the  religious  privi- 
leges of  Israel,  it  could  only  be  by  becoming  a  member  of 
some  Jewish  family,  which  would  stand  responsible  for  his 
religious  conduct.  Now  it  can  easily  be  seen,  that  whilst  this 
relation  happily  existed  between  the  master  and  servant,  the 
power  of  the  state  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  those 
who  felt  gratitude  for  rescue  from  heathenism.  But  suppose 
these  servants  become  (Ussatisfied,  evidently  they  constitute 
an  element  destructive  to  the  state ;  and  here  we  see  the  ex- 
pulsive power  of  the  system.  By  neglecting  to  observe*  any 
one  or  all  of  the  great  feasts  instituted  by  the  Head  of  the 
nation,  the  dissatisfied  man-servant  could  put  an  end  to  his 
servitude,  and  at  the  Passover  every  servant  in  the  land  might 
free  himself  by  not  observing  the  feast.  For,  no  matter  how 
avaricious  the  master,  or  how  desirous  of  retaining  his  ser- 
vants, the  command  of  the  sovereign  was  implicit,  to  banish 
every  such  person,  as  violating  the  principle  of  obedience  to 
the  King  and  of  affection  to  fellow  men.  How  simply  and 
beautifully  the  system  operates !  Whilst  the  slave,  so  called, 
complies  with  the  laws,  he  is  an  addition  of  strength  ;  but  the 
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moment  he  becomes  disaffected^  the  system,  like  a  strong 
fountain,  casts  him  out,  and  frees  itself  from  his  corrupting 
influence. 

The  same  thing  may  be  seen  in  reference  to  property. 
Rome  was  mighty  whilst  poor,  but  weak  when  rich.  Riches, 
especially  when  unequally  distributed,  bring  a  train  of  cor- 
ruption, effeminacy,  and  insubordination,  tending  to  national 
niin.  The  single  fact,  that  multitudes  are  dependent  upon  a 
few  of  overgrown  wealth,  tends  to  this  ruinous  direction,  either 
by  making  those  multitudes  the  passive  tools  of  designing 
men,  or  kindling  popular  vengeance  as  exhibited  in  frenzied 
mobs  or  universal  revolutions.  The  expulsive  power  of  the 
Theocracy  is  here  observable.  Every  fiftieth  year,  at  least, 
the  yeomanry  of  the  nation  were  reduced  to  an  equality  in 
respect  to  landed  property.  The  edict  was  peremptory. 
He  who  refused  obedience,  be  he  ever  so  lordly,  was  cast  out 
of  the  nation,  and  the  lowliest  Israelite  was  reinstated  in  his 
patrimonial  inheritance.  The  tendency  here  is  plainly  to 
firee  the  system  from  that  which  might  injure.  Like  the  hu- 
man body  in  vigorous  health,  it  flings  every  injurious  and 
deadly  element  away  from  the  seat  of  life,  and  guards  it 
sacredly  from  death.  . 

We  might  illustrate  this  beautiful  and  wonderful  principle, 
by  reference  to  every  species  of  crime  and  punishment  recog- 
nized in  Jewish  law,  but  indulgence  must  be  curbed.  Indeed, 
so  mighty  was  this  expulsive  energy,  that  the  very  land 
seemed  to  sympathize  with  its  King  in  the  administration  of 
his  government,  at  times,  as  though  nauseated  by  the  abomi- 
nations of  the  people^  and  casting  them  out. 

The  principle  referred  to  as  fundamental  in  this  government, 
retained  a  greater  control  during  the  period  of  Joshua,  than  in 
any  other.  And  who  has  not  given  way  to  his  exclamations 
of  delight,  at  the  wonderful  power  it  exerted  over  more  than 
three  millions  of  people  ?  Their  Mount  Ebal  utters  its  deep 
amen  to  the  dreadful  imprecations  invoked  on  transgressors. 
Their  Mount  Gerizim,  clad  in  the  bright  garments  of  fertility, 
stood  a   monumental   pledge  of  blessings   on  the  obedient. 
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"  And  Israel  served  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all 
the  days  of  the  elders  that  overlived  Joshua,  and  which  had 
known  all  the  works  of  the  Lord  that  he  had  done  for  Israel." 
But  it  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the  principle 
was  not  deep-seated  in  the  nation's  heart,  throwing  out  its 
vitalizing  energies  into  every  part.  At  times  it  seemed  to 
become  the  nation's  life-current,  and  then  its  expulsive  power 
was  wonderful,  throwbg  away  fi^om  the  citadel  of  existence 
every  noxious  influence,  and  revealing  the  whole  system  in 
surpassing  beauty.  It  remained  in  health  long  enough  to  test 
the  principle  on  which  it  was  based ;  and  then,  because  infatu- 
ated men  sought  to  dethrone  this  child  pf  heaven,  the  nation 
fell  headlong  from  its  lofty  eminence.  They  madly  hurst 
asunder  the  restramts  of  their  Sovereign,  they  bathed  the  earth 
in  the  blood  of  hb  servants,  and  consummated  all  by  crucify- 
ing perfected  humanity.  Then  came  the  close,  sublimely 
terrible,  in  the  unmitigated  desolation  which  stripped  the  Holy 
City  of  her  children,  and  drove  the  pitiless  ploughshare  through 
streets  sanj^tified  by  the  footsteps  of  legislators  and  prophets 
and  the  Son  of  God.  Then,  indeed,  did  the  city  <^  sit  solitary," 
her  "  gates  became  desolate,"  and  <^  she  was  in  bitterness." 
And  the  Jew,  as  he  saw  the  Temple  wrapped  in  flame,  and 
the  sacred  ^'  vail  rent  in  twain,"  may  well  be  represented  as 
shouting  out  bis  frantic  imprecation  and  defiance, 

'^Waare.thenofThee 
Abandoned — not  abandoned  of  ourselves. 
Heap  woes  upon  us,  scatter  us  abroad, 
Ear^'fl  scorn  and  hissing ;  to  the  race  of  men 
A  loathsome  proverb ;  spumed  by  every  foot, 
And  cursed  by  every  tongue ;  our  heritage 
And  birthright,  bondage ;  and  our  very  brows 
Beaming,  like  Cain's,  the  outcast  mark  of  hate : 
Israel  will  still  be  Israel,  still  will  boast 
Her  fallen  Temple,  her  departed  glory ; 
And,  wrapt  in  conscious  righteousness,  defy 
Earth's  utmost  hate,  and  answer  scorn  with  scorn." 

In  this  nation  was  evolved  the  principle  of  national  immor- 
tality, and  its  power  is  yet  to  be  seen  m  the  living  miracle  of  a 
nation  deprived  of  sovereignty  for  ages,  and  yet  a  distinct  peo- 
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pie.  They  have  been  stripped,  and  scorned,  and  persecuted  ; 
kings  have  sought  to  exterminate  them ;  die  powers  of  earth 
have  been  in  league  tor  their  ruin  ;  for  centuries  the  Mussul- 
man and  Chrbtian  struck  hands  for  this  end ;  and  yet  the  Jews 
live,  a  nation  as  truly  as  in  the  days  of  David.  Greece  and 
Rome  perished,  and  their  numerous  millions  perished  with 
them ;  Jerusalem  has  been  in  ruins,  or  in  the  power  of  the 
Moslem,  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  yet  Israel  is  Israel 
still.  They  remain  a  linng  demonstration  of  the  imperishable 
nature  of  that  principle  which  Grod  breathed  into  their  govern- 
ment, preserving  the  nationality  of  a  numerous  people,  even 
whilst  passing  through  the  furnace  of  vengeance.  Like  die 
son  of  Thetis  cast  into  the  fire  to  test  his  immortal  nature, 
Israel  has  passed  through  a  ^*  furnace  heated  seven  times," 
but  does  not  perish !  A  thousand  vultures  have  torn  his 
quivering  flesh,  and  driven  their  relentless  beaks  at  the  seat  of 
life,  but  the  immortal  principle  fills  out  the  flesh  fast  as  de- 
voured, and  guards  the  heart,  throbbing  with  a  deathless  pul- 
gatbn !  A  burning  robe  of  wrath  has  been  bound  about 
Israel,  yet,  less  fortunate  than  the  fitbled  ancient,  he  cannot 
die !  This  is  national  immortality,  when  the  very  current  of 
life  tortures  but  cannot  consume.  What  would  Israel  now 
be,  had  he  not  forsaken  his  Sovereign  ?  Still  immortal,  but  in 
joy  ;  robed  in  the  beauteous  vestments  of  heaven,  the  favored 
son  of  one  Great  King  on  high ! 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  history  of  thb  remarkable 
nation,  for  a  number  of  reasons.  In  this  we  plainly  trace  the 
work  pf  Grod ;  its  history  has  been  written  under  the  same 
guidance,  and  may  therefore  be  relied  upon  with  confidence : 
and  by  this  history  was  demonstrated  the  only  principle  of 
national  immortality,  that  of  perfect  and  hving  obedience  to 
God  and  hearty  affection  to  men,  by  every  individual  in  a 
nation.  This  glorious  truth  has  been  discovered  and  tested, 
and  now  is  deposited  in  the  treasure-house  of  nations,  offering 
to  become  the  germ  of  immortality  to  all. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  briefly  some  details  as  discovered 
by  other  nations  and  experiments.     The  ambitious  Constan- 
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tine  thought  to  found  his  throne  on  this  adamantbe  rock ;  but 
secured  only  its  shadow,  and  his  throne  soon  perished.  Then 
succeeded  the  long  and  terrible  reign  of  spiritual  despotism^ 
and  not  in  vain.  It  disclosed  the  fearful  effects  of  a  system 
which  absorbed  and  controlled  the  consciences  ^and  hearts  of 
mdividuals,  which  in  fact  struck  individuals  out  of  existence, 
and  concentrated  all  in  the  "  little  old  man  at  Rome."  Whilst 
It  professed  to  hold  sacred  the  principle  beaming  so  brightly 
on  the  page  of  Jewish  history,  it  really  had  passed  around  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  sought  only  unity  and  power  with- 
out regard  to  individuals.  But  this  could  not  always  con- 
tinue. Mind  stripped  of  individuality  began  to  move.  The 
spiritual  yoke  became  too  heavy,  and  the  arousing  spiiit  of 
man  chafed  under  the  burden.  A  mighty  array  of  causes 
were « marshalling  themselves  for  conflict.  Then  cam6  the 
shout  of  onset,  the  rush  of  armies,  the  peal  of  victory.  The 
vindication  of  a  noble  principle  was  in  part  achieved.  Je- 
hovah was  abroad  in  the  earth,  consuming  and  destroying  tliis 
monster,  '^  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth  and  tlie  brightness  of 
his  coming."  Of  course  this  pact  of  the  experiment  was 
negative,  demonstrating  that  it  was  not  a  part  of  a  perfect 
government  to  arrogate  the  sacred  prerogatives  which  belong 
to  individuals. 

But  in  tracing  out  the  different  governmental  evolutions 
belonging  to  the  third  great  experiment,  we  inay  not  pass  one 
bright  link  in  the  chain,  especially  as  it  has  exerted  a  con- 
trolling power  on  events,  in  which  our  own  nation  is  concerned. 
How  pleasantly  does  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great  grjset  the 
eye,  wearied  and  disgusted  with  the  abominations  of  contem- 
porary nations !  Among  them  it  seems  like  a  lake  of  beauty 
embosomed  in  sterile  mountains.  To  the  mind  contemplating 
the  history  of  mankind,  during  those  ages  of  rapine  and  blood, 
of  crime  and  cruelty,  of  oppression  unrebuked  and  fiendish- 
ness  incarnated,  this  reign  beams  out  like  a  jewelled  star  in 
its  deep  setting  of  blue,  the  signal  of  heaven  to  man,  in  all  his 
sorrows,  that 

"  Bright  joy  stands  waiting  far  the  morning  light." 
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Alfred  was  a  great  king.  In  an  age  of  deep  darkness  he 
kindled  intellectual  and  moral  lights.  In  a  barbarous  nation, 
oppressed  by  fiercer  barbarians,  he  swayed  such  an  authorita- 
tive sceptre  as  to  control  perfectly  his  own  sabjects  and  sub- 
due his  enemies.  Driven  from  his  throne,  fleemg  for  bis  life, 
the  inmate  of  a  herdsman's  cottage,  a  dbguised  minstrel  in  his 
enemy's  camp,  firing  the  flagging  zeal  of  defeated  subjects, 
with  fell  rapidity  visiting  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  and  in 
planting  a  finn  foot  upon  a  tottering  throne— 4n  all  these,  Al- 
fred manifested  greatness,  and  for  these  history  will  ever  rev- 
erence him.  Yet  these  are  only  the  prefatory  steps  to  that 
which  constitutes  his  real  greatness,  and  points  him  out  as 
die  man  destined  to  live  forever  in  national  character.  To 
Alfi:ed  belongs  the  glory  of  incorporating  into  government  the 
sacred  principle,  that  the  accused,  be  he  high  or  mean,  may  not 
be  condemned,  except  by  the  judgment  of  bis  peers.  And 
here  the  assertion  of  Blackstone  is  not  forgotten,  that  this 
principle  was  known  and  practised  among  the  northern 
nations  of  Europe.  But  even  allowing  this,  it  does  not  in  the 
least  detract  fit>m  Alfred's  glory,  since  most  assuredly  he  first 
introduced  it  into  the  polity  of  a  nation,  the  influence  of  which 
is  felt  throughout  the  earth.  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  be- 
came the  cherished  birthright  of  every  Saxon,  and  whilst  Al- 
fired  lived,  it  was  preserved  mviolate.  In  an  age  of  tyranny 
and  brute  force,  this  king  stood  like  a  mountain  of  strength, 
the  assertion  of  heaven-bom  principles,  the  common  boon  of 
God  to  every  human  being.  The  sentiment  which  Alfred 
lived  out  and  dien  inserted  in  his  last  will,  is  an  indejc  to  the 
nobleness  of  his  character :  ^^  It  is  just  that  the  English  should 
ever  remain  free  as  their  own  thoughts." 

Such  was  the  man  who  formed  a  nucleus  around  which, 
during  passing  ages,  were  to  collect  the  constituent  parts  of  a 
perfect  government.  Perhaps  he  recognized  feebly  the  mag- 
nificent principle  evolved  in  Jewish  history,  yet  he  performed 
bis  own  part  of  the  experiment  nobly,  leaving  more  enlightened 
ages  to  complete  the  work  he  commenced. 

For  a  time  the  Norman  Conquest  exerted  a  disastrous 
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influence  on  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Alfred,  but  in  the 
twelfth  century  Henry  I.  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  them 
in  form.  For  more  than  a  century  these  laws  were^niere  sha- 
dows of  good  things*  Then  flashed  upon  the  eyes  of  mankmd 
the  immortal  transaction  of.Runemede,  re-enthroning  sacred 
principles,  breaking  the  arm  of  tyranny,  and  delivermg  back 
to  every  Englishman  his  birthright.*  '^  Magna  Charta"  is  the  ma- 
gic phrase  which  makes  the  fireeman's  blood  leap  merrily.  This 
is  the  morning  star,  ushering  in  the  full-orbed  sun  which  soon 
was  to  take  its  throne  in  the  midst  of  the  heavens,  the  light  and 
guide  of  all  nations.  The  reader  is  too  well  acquainted  with 
this  portion  of  English  history,  to  render  it  nece3sary  to  enter 
much  into  detail.  The  importance  of  this  transaction  is  incalcu- 
lable, although  for  ages  it  did  not  seem  to  produce  very  striking 
results.  But  this  is  only  an'  apparent  inefficiency.  The  de- 
mands therein  granted,  and  the  principles  established,  are  like 
the  glork>us  lumbaries  of  heaven ;  clouds  may  conceal  them  for 
a  time,  but  the  clouds  will  be  rolled  away,  and  those  stars 
beam  upon  man  kindly  and  hopingly.  And  no  thanks  to 
King  John.  The  destmy  of  the  age  was  upon  him,  driving 
him  onward  to  what  he  abhorred.  A  life  of  horrid  and  un- 
natural crime,  makes  his  last  words,  as  uttered  by  the  great 
bard,  emphatic : 

'<  Within  me  is  a  hell ;  and  there  the  poison 
Ifl,  as  a  fiend,  confined]to  tyrannize 
On  unreprievable,  condemned  blood ;" 

and  yet  the  reign  of  John  will  ever  be  clothed  in  brightness, 
because  then  the  tide  of  human  aflfairs  set  strongly  toward 

freedom. 

Time  will  not  permit  us  more  than  to  glance  at  the  influence 
of  the  ^'wars  of  the  roses,"  in  cutting  off  and  crippling  an 
overshadowing^  nobility,  unfriendly  to  the  cause  of  human 
emancipation.  Nor  can  we  do  mcxe  than  allude  to  another 
most  important  cause,  big  with  results  to  our  race,  the  reign  of 
the  Tudors.  This  produced  in  one  class  of  society  an  imbe- 
cile and  servile  spirit,  fawning  to  the  despotic  encroachments 
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of  these  sovereigns ;  but  in  another  and  larger  class,  thb  des- 
potism kindled  a  spirit  which  defied  tyranny,  cherished  firee- 
doin,  lifted  itself  loiftily  amid  the  howling  tempest  which  swept 
over  the  land,  and  clung,  with  a  grasp,  like  that  on  life,  to 
the  high  gifts  of  God.  Indeed,  this  was  the  fiery  cradle  in 
which  were  nmrsed  and  baptized  the  vindicators  of  freedom 
in  the  old  worlds  and  the  sublime  messengers  of  fireedom  to  the 
new. 

There  is  one  important  element  more,  contributing  not  a 
little  to  bring  society  to  the  point  at  which  we  have  now  ar- 
rived. ^^  Charlemagne,"  to  use  the  words  of  an  elegant  writer, 
^^  expired  like  a  meteor,  that,  having  broken  suddenly  upon 
the  night  of  ages,  and  blazed  brilliantly  over  the  whole  world 
for  a  brief  space,  fell,  and.  left  all  in  darkness  even  deeper  than 
before."  But  in  the  great  chain  of  causes,  sweeping  on  to  a 
splendid  consummation,  this  reign  was  not  useless.  From  its 
ruins  sprang  into  life  Chivalry,  like  a  goddess  full«armed  and 
mighty,  and  for  centuries  numbering  among  her  followers  the 
noblest,  the  wisest,  the  bravest.  The  human  mind,  crushed 
and  bruted,  but  like  a  drowsed  giant  starting  up  from  slumber, 
was  awakbg  to  a  sense  of  the  fearful  wrongs  it  had  suffered, 
and  put  forth  mighty  but  undisciplined  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
vindication.  Those  efforts  produced  the  age  of  chivalry,  to  act 
an  important  part  in  the  world's  history.  The  bigoted  may 
contemplate  this  movement  with  a  sneer,  the  unthinking  may 
class  all  the  sons  of  chivalry  among  the  wild  schemers  of  man- 
kbd  ;  but  the  more  ridiculous  do  they  appear  for  their  pains. 
For  the  wants  of  mankind  called  this  system  into  life,  the 
spirit  of  the  age  gave  it  birth  ;  and  having  fulfilled  its  destiny,  it 
passed  from  the  stage«  But  let  no  man  say  that  such  a  system 
is  to  be  sneered  at  as  the  Don  Quixotte  of  Christendom — that 
no^n  who  for  centuries  were  the  only  champions  of  human 
rights,  have  deserved  nothing  better  thai^  a  silly  jeer.  That 
system  did  not  act  an  unimportant  part  in  the  upward  march 
of  society,  which  did  so  much  to  elevate  woman  to  her  riglitful 
position,  and  exemplified  before  the  world  the  thrilling  truth 
that  merit,  and  not  the  factitious  circumstances  of  wealth  or 
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high  birth,  constitutes  Nature's  patent  to  her  highest  nobility. 
With  this  may  also  be  classed  the  Crusades,  uniting  the  nations 
of  Christendom  for  the  attainment  of  a  common  object,  and 
giving  a  powerful  impulse  to  civilization  throughout  the  world. 

These  causes,  with  those  previously  specified,  contributed 
materially  to  the  state  of  society  found  in  England  at  the 
death  of  the  maiden  queen.  This  brings  us  to  the  next  link 
in  the  chain,  English  Puritanism.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  particular  men  in  this  party,  when  Hume  and  Clarendon  are 
forced  to  trace  British  freedom  to  this  party,  we  shall  not  ;hoot 
far  wide  from  the  mark  in  asserting  the  Puritans  to  be  among 
the  noblest  defenders  of  human  rights.  Among  large  classes 
it  has  been  fashionable  to  sneer  at  the  cant  phrases  of  Puritan- 
ism, and  to  denounce  contemptuously  the  fanatic  Roundheads. 
But  it  may  with  reason  be  asked,  whether  it  be  right  to  de- 
nounce a  system  because  its  followers  indulged  in  a  few  cant 
phrases,  or  wore  hats  and  coats  of  a  particular  shape,  or  had 
their  hair  trimmed  in  a  particular  manner ;  nor  are  the  noblest 
principles  of  freedom  to  be  sneered  at  as  cant,  because  some 
of  their  vindicators,  in  the  rush  of  events,  did  things  not  to  be 
justified. 

Take  the  two  antagonist  principles  which  then  grappled 
in  fierce  conflict,  irresponsible  despotism  and  human  freedom  ; 
glance  your  eye  along  the  men  ranked  under  the  opposed 
banners.  On  the  one  side  stands  Charles  I.,  a  man  of  no 
great  importance  except  as  the  representative  of  civil  despot- 
ism ;  on  the  other  is  seen  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  appearance  a 
despot,  but  establishing  principles  to  thb  day  the  glory  and 
boast  of  England,  and  adding  a  lustre  to  her  name  brighter 
than  ever  shone  from  the  deeds  of  Nelson  or  Wellington  ;  a 
man  of  surpassing  genius,  and  whose  real  glory  is  yet  unre- 
corded ;  \idiose  genius  and  national  policy  shall  at  some  future 
period  raise  him  high  on  the  throne  of  human  gratitude,  whilst 
«uch  as  Charles  I.  are  reduced  to  their  own  proper  level.  On 
the  one  side  behold  Laud,  the  bigoted  representative  of  exclu- 
sive prelacy  ;  on  the  other  John  Milton,  the  loftiest  genius  in 
the  world  of  poetry,  and  the  pure-hearted  worshipper  of  prin- 
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ciples  emanating  from  Deity.  Under  the  one  banner,  you 
connt  up  a  host  of  debauched  cavaliers,  with  here  and  there  a 
noble  name  to  relieve  the  eye ;  whilst  under  the  other  banner 
you  view  a  multitude  of  men,  who,  ^ith  all  their  cam  and 
bigotry,  as  a  body  practise  rigid  morality;  in  whose  soulb 
enshrined  the  deepest  reverence  for  God,  and  next  to  this,  the 
love  of  liberty ;  men  willbg  to  sacrifice  fortune  and  blood  to 
secure  to  themselves  and  mankind  civil  freedom  and  <<  freedom 
to  worship  God.''  Look  at  these  parties,  and  judge  ye  which 
is  the  noblest.  It  is  a  loftier  honor  to  be  enrolled  with  such 
as  Cromwell,  and  Pym,.and  Ifampden,  with  such  as  Milton, 
and  Baxter,  and  Howe,  than  to  mount  the  loftiest  throne,  to 
be  lauded  by  a  thousand  Clarendons  and  Humes  I 

It  would  be  a  miracle  indeed  if  some  excesses  were  not 
committed.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  civil  and  religious 
despotism  had  long  dammed  up  the  current  of  freedom ;  and 
when  the  barriers  could  no  longer  restrain  the  accumulating 
waters,,  singular  indeed  would  it  be  if  the  rushing  tide  had  not 
for  a  time  threatened  the  annihilation  of  all  that  was  beautiful 
and  desirable.  But  a  mightier  than  human  arm  directed  and 
controlled  that  impetuous  torrent,  and  produced  glorious  things 
for  man.  The  excesses  may  not  be  apologized  for,  but  may 
be  palliated  by  the  circumstance  of  the  case*  But  these  do 
not  demand  attention  in  this  sketch.  Here  we  wish  to  know 
who  were  the  men,  and  what  then*  principles,  who  foimded 
the  Republic  of  the  New  World.  It  would  be  no  uninterest- 
ing task  to  trace  English  Puritanism  as  it  has  been  progressing 
in  the  mother  country,  and  to  exhibit  its  awaking  and  ener- 
gising power  at  thb  very  moment ;  but  this  would  be  stepping 
aside  from  our  original  design.  We  now  turn  to  the  last  step 
taken  in  the  progress  of  the  third  great  experiment  in  govern- 
ment, as  exhibited  in  American  Democracy. 

English  Puritanism  was  the  fruit  of  experiments  made 
beneath  the  frowning  despotism  of  deep-rooted  customs  and 
tyrannical  government.  Under  the  shade  of  these  it  could 
not  reach  its  maturity ;  but  that  God  who  is  "  in  history"  had 
reserved  a  continent  free  from  incumbrances^  where  it  might 
gSQw  luxuriantly,  and  without  restraint. 
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It  was   an  occasion  of  no  ordinary  interest,  when   the 
Pilgrims  received  from  the  venerated  Robinson  his  last  ^ords 
of  advice  and  comfort.     It  was  an  occasion  of  no  ordinary 
interest,  when  the  same  man  of  Ood  baptized  the  infant  nation 
of  the  New  World   in   prayer,  solemn   and   effectual,  and 
invoked  from  Heaven   the  inspiring  breath  of  immortality. 
The  loftiest  heroism  was  displayed.     The  passionate  grief  of 
friends,  the  untried  ocean,  the  unbroken  wilderness,  the  dread- 
ful savage,  the  grim  spectres  of  disease,  famine,  and  death, 
moved  them  not  in  the  least.     The  prophetic  mantle  had 
fallen  upon  them ;  and  in  the  distant  future  they  seemed  to 
seize  the  outlines  of  perfect,  governmental  beauty,  such  as 
never  before  had  visited  the  earth.     They  walked  by  faith, 
and  the  present,  crowded  as  it  was  to  excess  with  sorrows, 
was  not  regarded.     Indeed,  so  mighty  was  the  resolve  of  their 
souls,  that  for  a  time  they  seemed  contending  against  an  over- 
ruling Providence.     The  blasts  of  winter  and  the  howling 
tempest  withstood  them,  but  even  here  they  triumphed. 

And  now  we  remember  one  scene  around  which  conoen- 
trated  the  gathering  interest  of  all  the  previous  experiments. 
It  is  that  which  took  place  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower. 
National  government  was  now  to  combine  in  one  the  difierent 
principles  evolved  by  other  nations.     The  treasurejrhouse  of 
nations  poured  out  its  precious  deposits.     The  Pilgrims  were 
not  alone  in  that  assembly.     Grecian  Democracy,  beauttfol 
exceedingly,  was  there ;  Roman  Law,  with  its  rdentless  scep- 
tre, was  there  ;  the  great  Lawgiver  of  the  Jews  was  there,  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  noUe  principle  he  had  received  direct 
from  Heaven ;  Charlemagne  and  Alfred,  and  the  heroes  of 
the  Magna  Charta,  with  a  host  of  valiant  champions  for  human 
freedom,  were  congregated  in  that  august  assembly.     That 
was  a  moment  in  which  high  destiilies  '^hung   balanced." 
The  Pilgrims  were  the  delegated  representatives  of  two  hun- 
dred generations  of  governmental  experimenters.    The  respon- 
sibSities  of  the  past  and  the  destinies  of  the  future  hung  on 
them.     The  high-mmded  lovers  of  mankind  in  by-gone  years, 
"aa  a  cloud  of  witnesses,''  bent  an  anxious  gaze  on  the  legis- 
lators of  the  New  World.     And  well  did  they  discharge  the 
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high  trust  imposed.  The  guiding  Spirit  of  God  led  them  on, 
and  a  thousand  generatioDs  shall  hail  the  Pilgrims  as  blessed. 

The  result  of  that  meeting  will  ever  be  recorded  with 
gratitude.  There  is  sublimity  in  the  very  style  of  their  first 
compact,  and  it  comprehends  the  elements  which  we  believe 
constitute  a  perfect  government.  It  combines  the  extremes, 
monarchy  and  democracy,  perfect  obedience  to  God  as  Kmg, 
and  perfect  and  equal  affection  to  every  fellow-subject,  and 
implies  the  adoption  of  all  the  noble  principles  in  national 
government,  demonstrated  during  a  period  of  6000  years. 
Did  space  permit,  we  might  quote  this'  interesting  document, 
but  must  content  ourselves  with  simply  referring  to  it  as  found 
in  Morton's  ^*  New  England's  Memorial,'  and  as  quoted  in 
other  works  easy  of  access.  In  that  compact  were  embodied 
the  principle  which  sustained  the  Pilgrims  through  fierce  and 
terrible  trials,  which  led  them  trustingly  to  look  forward  to 
the  fiiture,  which  nerved  them  in  their  stem  rebukes  to 
encroaching  royalty,  which  constituted  every  man  an  Argus- 
eyed  sentind  before  the  Temple  of  Freedom,  and  flung  out 
before  the  astonished  jiations  a  banner  covered  with  the  ricix 
emblazonry  of  heaven !  Here  was  found  the  germ  of  Chris- 
tian Republieanism,  as  it  had  been  in  the  process  of  evolution 
since  the  beginning  of  nations.  It  began  to  realize  the  liv* 
ing,  glorious,  immortal  creation  wrought  into  life  by  the  in- 
s|ured  genius  of  man  I  Its  beauty  was  bewitching  as  ever 
entranced  a  poet's  soul,  its  Herculean  form  and  strength 
would  have  awakened  a  complacent  smile  upon  the  rigid  face 
of  a  Roman  Censor !  whilst  the  boundmg  current  of  immor- 
tality, and  its  countenance,  the  impassioned  mdex  to  a  living 
soul,  proclaimed  this  offipring  of  ages  to  be  the  child  of  God  ! 

It  will  be  impcssible  to  trace  minutely  the  different  steps 
taken  by  the  Pilgrims  and  their  descendants,  in  carrying  into 
operation  thm  magnificent  theory.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they 
were  men  liable  to  err,  but  their  very  errws  were  noble,  and 
were  corrected  as  soon  as  perceived.  They  remembered  the 
injunctions  of  the  beloved  Robinson,  and  embraced  the  truth 
wbenevei?  discovered. 
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The  principal  interest  which  arises  from  the  actions  of  the 
Pilgrims,  is  the  fact,  that  they  gave  character,  so  far  as  funda- 
mental principles  are  concerned,  to  the  Republic  which  now 
embraces  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Western  Continent :  and 
we  are  now  prepared  to  glance  over  thb  result  of  the  world's 
experiments. 

Here  it  must  be  frankly  acknowledged  that,  to  a  superficial 
observer,  this  government  gives  but  little  evidence  of  its  high 
origin,  and  that  many  stains  deface  its  beauty.  In  these  re- 
spects it  does  not  realize  what  we  have  chosen  to  denominate 
Christian  Republicanisfn.  The  fault,  however,  is  not  in  its 
theory  ;  that  is  as  near  perfect  as  is  ever  attained  by  the  hu- 
man mind :  the  Declaration  of  Independence  contains  that 
theory.  The  great  difficulty  consists  in  a  departure  firom  first 
principles,  and  the  introduction  of  elements  into  the  political 
system,  at  war  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  theory.  And 
is  it  necessary  to  enumerate  the  evidences  of  this  assertion  ? 
The  facts  are  thrust  before  us  continually,  and  we  are  com* 
pelled  to  look  upon  them  steadily,  whilst  the  question  falls  upon 
our  ear  with  startling  power,  Can  our  government  survive  ? 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  rank  myself  with  religious  bigots, 
or  interested  demagogues,  croaking,  like  ill-omened  birds,  of 
coming  ruin.  The  question  of  greatest  importance  here  is, 
not  whether  the  body  politic  is  afflicted  with  some  grievous 
diseases,  ruinous  if  not  checked ;  but  does  it  possess  such  an 
expuUice  energy  as  shall  at  length  throw  off  these  diseases,  and 
restore  its  natural  and  healthful  action  ?  This  is  the  true  view 
of  the  subject,  penetrating  beneath  the  surface  of  things,  and 
seeking  for  the  real  causes  which  are  to  produce  the  final  result. 

And  in  investigating  this  question,  two  considerations  will 
throw  light  upon  its  answer%  For  instance,  what  is  the  rela- 
tion of  the  individuals  in  our  nation  to  what  was  demonstrated 
in  Jewish  history  to  be  the  only  principle  of  national  immor- 
tality ?  In  theory  we  occupy  an  enviable  position,  but  our 
practice  does  not  agree  with  that  theory ;  for  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, we  are  far  from  understanding  perfect  obedience  to  God, 
and  perfect  affection  to  our  fellow  men.     Were  this  true,  this 
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goyemment,  like  a  full  fountain  with  its  outgusb  of  pure  water, 
would  indignantly  throw  out  of  itself  every  thing  hurtful  and 
poisonous.  But  that  this  is  not  so  now,  ought  not  to  be  a 
cause  of  despondency  ;  for  if  the  heart  of  the  nation  is  par- 
tially under  the  control  of  this  principle,  and  if  causes  are 
accumulating  and  sweeping  onwards  farresistibly  to  make  that 
control  perfect,  we  have  cause  to  exult  in  the  goodness  of  the 
Supreme  King  of  nations,  who  has  brought  us  thus  far,  and 
will  not  now  forsake  us.  Aud  this  is  believed  to  be  the  fact. 
A  thousand  potent  energies  have  awaked,  and  are  bringing 
their  mighty  enginery  to  bear  on  the  moral  character  of  the 
nation.  True,  in  the  moral  world  there  have  been  terrific 
tempests,  and  lightnings  kindling  the  heavens  into  one  fearful 
blaze  of  brightness,  whilst  clashing  thunder  has  caused  the 
earth  to  rock.  The  stoutest  heart  has  shrunk  in  dismay,  and 
trembled  for  the  result.  But  that  tremendous  conflict  b  the 
hope  and  omen  of  glorious  thmgs  to  come.  Truth  fears  it  not, 
for  her  triumph  b  certain. 

"Troth  crashed  to  earth  shall  rbe  again, 
The  eternal  years  of  Gh>d  are  hers : 
But  error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 
And  dies  anjid  her  worshippers." 

Thb  terrific  conflk^t  of  the  moral  elements  will  result  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  conflict  of  the  natural  elements.  The  fierce 
shock  of  embattled  clouds,  discharging  their  pent-up  wrath, 
with  a  crash  deafening  and  terrible,  passes  away,  leaving  the 
atmosphere  pure  and  invigorating.  Thus  the  agitations  which 
have  clothed  our  moral  heavens  with  blackness,  convulsing 
all  things,  will  finally  leave  us  a  spiritual  atmosphere  so  pure 
and  invigorating  that  the  fiindamental  energy  of  our  govern- 
ment shall  spring  into  full  activity,  with  power  augmented 
and  control  supreme. 

The  Pilgrims  have  long  smce  entered  upon  the  enjoyment 
of  rest  above,  but  their  influence  b  still  abroad.  The  baptis- 
mal prayer  of  the  sainted  Robinson,  and  the  divine  fragrance 
of  importunate  and  effectual  supplications  for  thb  nation,  still 
live  before  the  eternal  throne. 
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**  The  pilgrim  9pirii  has  not  fled : 
It  walks  in  noon's  bright  light  $ 
And  it  watches  the  bed  of  the  glorious  dead 
With  the  holy  stars  by  night 
And  it  watches  the  bed  of  the  brave  who  have  bled, 
And  shall  guard  this  ice-bound  shore, 
Till  the  wave9of  the  Bay,  where  the  Mayflower  lay, 
Shall  foam  and  freeze  do  more." 

God  also  is  moving  among  us,  electrifying  the  lifeless,  ^ 

energizing  the  indolent,  and  concentrating  at  the  seal  of  life 
of  our  government  the  expulsive  energies  of  immortality.  And 
this  being  true,  shall  we  despair?  Shall  the  ill  bodings  of 
false  prophete  paralyze  our  hopes  and  fill  us  only  with  "  a 
certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation  ?" 
The  thought  is  unworthy,  and  we  cannot  for  a  moment  in- 
dulge it.  We  will  frankly  acknowledge  the  presence  of  dis- 
ease in  frightful  forms ;  but  so  far  from  despairing,  we  fervently 
wiB  trust  that  the  expulsive  principle  breathed  into  this  gov- 
ernment at  the  passionate  invocation  of  its  founders,  shall 
finally  fling  out  of  the  system  every  thing  noxious,  and  display 
it  to  the  world  in  the  rounded  symmetry  and  proportion  ot 
unfading  and  deathless  perfection. 

But  the  anxious  investigator  as  to  the  fate  of  this  govern- 
ment, will  find  another  joyous  omen  in  the  tendencies  of  the 
age.  For  long  centuries  the  nations  were  wrapped  in  dark- 
ness, their  degradation  was  extreme,  and  the  tendencies  of  all 
things  were  to  sink  them  deeper.  The  human  mind,  tike  an 
undisturbed  ocean,  was  corrupting  in  its  own  stagnancy.  Des- 
potism in  religion  and  state,  brooded  like  a  gloomy  goddess 
over  this  ocean,  reducing  to  quiet  every  rippling  wave,  which 
perchance  might  disturb  its  tranquillity.  But  there  was  an 
immortal  energy  in  that  deep,  quiet  sea,  which  soon  wais  to  ^ 

expand,  and  heave  the  stagnant  ocean  into  an  inconttolkble 
tempest.  That  tetopest  has  long  since  arisen,  and  the  mighty 
spirits  of  the  storm  have  rode  "forth  in  glorious  vindication  of 
oppressed  butnanify.  Then  a  tide  toward  human  emancipa- 
tkm  set  m,  which  is  steadily  and  majesticatfy  lolfing  on  to  its 
consummation.     De  TocquevBle  has  splendidly  expressed 

i 
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the  resbtlessness  of  this  tendency  in  human  afiairs :  "  It  pos- 
sesses all  the  characteristics  of  a  divine  decree ;  it  is  uniyersal, 
it  is  durable,  it  constantly  eludes  all  human  interference,  and 
all  events  as  well  as  ail  men  contribute  to  its  progress."  In 
fact,  we  live  in  a  wonderful  age,  when  all  nations  are  starting 
from  slumber,  and  are  moving  upwards.  Some  mighty  orb 
seems  placed  above  them,  attracting  all  from  their  debasement 
up  to  itself. 

But  in  tbb  remarkable  and  joyous  tendency  of  our  age,  is 
our  nation  alone  unaffected?  As  that  divine  decree,  above 
human  interference^  and  aided  by  all  events  and  men,  moves 
on  to  its  accomplishment,  are  we  alone  excluded  ?  Mankind 
unite  in  assigning  us  the  highest  place  in  this  sublime  move- 
ment. We  shall  enjoy  its  highest  fruition ;  we  shall  be  placeJ 
upon  its  loftiest  pinnacle.  Then  away  with  despondency. 
Let  the  bigot  declaim,  the  demagogue  denounce  indignation,  ' 
empty  as  his  own  hoUow-heartedness,  but  let  us  not  cease  to 
remember  our  high  origin.  The  movements  of  a  world  thioi^ 
sixty  centuries  gave  our  nation  birth,  the  solemn  pmyer  jef 
the  Pilgrim  is  our  representative  at  the  court  of  heaven,  and 
the  breath  of  immortality  our  high  gift  from  (jod.  And  the 
regenerating  power  of  this  immortality  is  accumulating,  and 
fast  transforming  American  Democracy  bto  Christian  Repub-  * 
licanism.  When  this  takes  place,  the  last,  the  sublime  exper* 
iment  m  government  shall  have  reached  its  perfection,  Chris- 
tian Republicanism  will  then  become  the  exquisite  model  fer 
the  world,  and  under  its  guiding  light  all  nations  fast  rise 
the  fulfilment  of  their  glorious  destiny. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

DR.  POND'S  LECTURES  ON  PASTORAL  DUTY  REVIEWED. 

The  Young  Pastor* »  Guide  :  or  Lectures  on  Pastoral  Du" 
ties.  By  Enoch  Pond,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Theolo- 
gical Seminary,  Bangor.  Bangor :  Published  by  E.  F. 
Duren.  William  Hyde,  Portland ;  Tappan  k,  Dennett, 
Boston  ;  Ezra  Collier,  New- York  ;  A.  H.  Maltby,  New- 
Haven.     1844.     12mo,  pp.  377. 

This  book  is  in  some  respects  a  novelty.  Treatises  on 
Homiletics,  indeed,  are  somewhat  numerous:  though  even 
here,  one  does  not  find  precisely  what  he  wants.  Dr.  Porter's 
work  is  undoubtedly  the  best;  yet,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
there  are  some  important  topics  that  he  does  not  discuss.  A 
thorough,  complete  work  oh  Homiletics,  adapted  to  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude  of  New  England,  and  to  the  peculiar  exi- 
gencies of  this  nineteenth  century,  is  still  a  desideratum.  The 
Pastoral  department  of  the  ministerial  office  has  still  less  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  writers.  At  least  very  few  books  on 
Pastoral  Duty  have  fallen  in  our  own  way ;  and  those  few  have 
confined  themselves  to  specific  portions  of  the  subject,  without 
aiming  at  any  comprehensive  discussion.  Baxter's  Reformed 
Pastor  we  regard  as  invaluable.  Appeals  to  ministers,  more 
solemn,  more  searching,  never  were  made,  than  some  which 
that  book  contains  ;  and  there  are  many  very  useful  hints  in  . 
regard  to  modes  of  labor.  We  should  like  to  see  the  work  re- 
printed in  a  neat  and  separate  form,  placed  on  every  minis- 
ter's table  by  the  side  of  his  Bible,  and  made  his  daily  com- 
panion. If  ministers  communed  more  with  Baxter  they  w^uld 
be  holier  men.  But  Baxter  is^not  alt  that  a  minister  wants. 
He  wants  a  book  not  only  urging  him  to  fidelity,  not  only  dis- 
cussmg  some  of  the  prominent  branches  of  his  work,  but  exam- 
ining it  in  all  its  details,  and  counselling  him  how  to  act  in  all 
the  varied  circumstances  m  which  he  is  placed. 
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This  want  Dr.  Pond  has  attempted  to  meet :  and  we  think, 
on  the  whole,  with  much  -  success.  He  omits  few  topics,  if  ^ 
any,  whose  discussion  is  desirable  in  such  a  book.  He  begins 
with  the  subject  of  pastoral  qualificatiims ;  then  proceeds  to 
reply  to  the  various  questions  that  arise  in  regard  to  seiile" 
ment  in  the  ministry  ;  next  takes  up  the  various  relations  and 
duties  after  settlement,  which  are  enumerated  and  discussed 
with  great  particularity :  and  finally,  in  the  last  three  lectures 
of  the  twenty-seven,  canvasses  the  subjects  of  Dismissions, 
Withdrawment  from  the  Ministry,  and  Results  of  Pastoral 
Labor.  Dr.  Pond  has  in  fact  given  us  a  full  methodical  trea- 
tise  upon  the  important  subject  of  Pastoral  Duty,  in  all  its 
parts.  A  '^  young  Pastor,"  or  candidate  for  the  pastoral 
office,  need  but  glance  his  eye  over  the  table  of  contents  to 
discover  that  the  book  deals  largely  in  topics  with  which  he 
is  personally  concerned. 

The  book  is  very  creditably  got  up.  The  form,  bindings 
type,  and  paper,  are  all  good.  We  notice  a  very  few  typo- 
graphical errors ;  but  in  general  the  printing  is  accurate* 
We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  book  b  in  this  respect  very 
favorably  distinguished  from  the  last  edition  of  the  Doctor's 
work  on  Baptism,  than  which,  though  printed  in  Boston,  we 
do  not  recellect  to  have  seen  a  book  more  crowded  with  typo- 
graphical blunders. 

The  style  is  eminently  simple  and  direct.  We  know  of 
few  men,  who  can  present  an  idea,  or  a  train  of  ideas,  qiore 
clearly  than  Dr.  Pond.  Even  in  his  more  metaphysical  dis* 
cussions,  as  all  can  testify  who  have  heard  him  in  the  pulpit 
or  the  lecture-room,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  that  element 
of  mysticism  and  darkness  in  which  some  men  so  delight  to 
move.  The  Doctor,  we  presume,  rather  congratulates  him- 
self that  he  knows  nothing  of  those  '<  depths  "  (''  as  they 
speak  ")  :  we  certainly  think  that  Jiis  students  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated, and  all  with  whom  his  students  do  or  will  come  in 
contact.  In  a  book  like  the  present,  simplicity  and  directness 
are  of  the  first  importance.  Dealmg  throughout  with  prac- 
tical matters,  it  ought  to  be  a  plain,  didactic,  practical  book^ 
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And  such  it  is.     Yet  not  didactic  in  the  sense  of  being  dull : 

for  the  book  has  no  inconsiderable  animation  and  fire,  and  we 

think  will  be  read  with  interest  even  by  laymen.     Something 

of  this  may  be  owing  to  the  fact,  that  it  consists  of  a  series  of 

lectures,  prepared  in  the  first  instance  for  oral  delivery,  and 

actually  delivered  to  a  body  of  students.  ^^ 

We  find  no  irrelevant  matter — ^no  tedious  prolixity  in  the  At 

discussion  of  matters  in  point.  There  seems  to  be  a  some- 
what studied  avoidance  of  encroachment  upon  the  department 
of  Homiletics :  though,  in  the  lectures  on  Revivals,  there  are 
some  remarks  on  what  should  be  the  general  features  of  pul- 
pit (along  with  other)  effort,  at  such  seasons,  which  constitute 
one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  book.  As  to  con- 
ciseness,  we  think  that  in  some  of  his  discussions  the  Doctor 
has  followed  a  rule  which  he  lays  down  in  regard  to  social 
meetings,  namely,  that  they  should  close  at  a  point  of  time 
when  those  present  are  still  desiring  to  have  them  continued 
longer.  If  the  rule  is  good  in  one  case,  we  suppose  it  is  in  an- 
other :  yet  we  wish  there  had  been  a  little  more  fullness  on 
some  topics.  We  here  refer,  however,  chiefly  to  some  of  the 
minor  ones :  and  perhaps,  after  all,  the  Doctor  has  judged 
wisely  in  compressing  the  book  within  as  narrow  limits  as  he 
has.  We  confess,  we  have  been  surprised  as  well  as  pleased, 
to  find  him  answering  so  many  questions  in  so  brief  a  space, 
Mid  answering  them  at  the  same  time  so  well. 

From  the  views  in  general  which  Dr.  Pond  propounds,  we 
presume  few  New  England  clergymen  will  dissent.  A  per- 
fect unanimity  on  all  points,  where  the  points  are  so  many, 
6an  hardly  be  expected.  But  we  are  very  much  deceived,  if 
most  of  Dr.  Pond's  counsels  will  not  commend  themselves  to 
his  elder,  no  less  than  his  younger  brethren,  as  sound  and 
a$Jh*  Oa  most  of  the  vexed  questions,  the  arguments  are 
givMi  both  pro  and  can ;  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
with  a  good  degree  of  fairness.  The  Doctor  has  generally 
a  pretty  decided  opinion  himself,  and  declares  it  boldly.  This 
^^  like :  and  we  like  the  other  feature  too.  We  thus  learn 
BOH  only  bis  own  conclusions  in  the  particular  case,  but  the 
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process  by  which  he  has  arrived  at  them  :  and  can  examine 
this  process  at  our  leisure,  step  by  step.  A  succinct  state- 
ment of  the  grounds  relied  on  to  support  the  antagonist  po- 
sitions in  any  important  question  is  of  great  value  to  the  stu- 
dent. It  furnishes  him  with  the  tnaterials  of  thought :  and 
with  materials  of  a  kind  which  the  young  man,  in  a  case  like 
the  present  especially,  cannot  always  get  at,  without  the  help 
of  another,  whose  observation  and  experience  have  been  more 
diversified  than  his  own.  These  statements  in  books  are  like 
those  bits  of  paper  two  or  three  inches  square,  written  in  peor 
cil  and  covered  with  short  sentences,  nnipbered  1,  2,  3,  4, 
etc.,  which  are  sometimes  seen  lying  on  the  student's  table ; 
and  which  embodying,  as  they  do,  the  condensed  results  of 
past  investigations,  and  the  germs  of  iiiture  ones,  have  a  value 
which  it  i  i  notmous  that  a  chamber-maid,  or  even  a  wife, 
does  not  always  comprehend.' 

Many  things  in  these  Lectures  we  like  exceedingly.  These 
are  some  remancs  about  the  delay  of  settlement  after  a  young 
man's  regular  course  of  study  is.  finished,  which  are  as  timely- 
ad  they  8f e  judicious* 

<'  Undoubtedly  there  are  reasone  which  may  justify  a  young  men, 
when  his  course  is  finished,  in  declining  a  settlement  for  a  season^  Such 
are,  want  of  health,  extreme  youth  and  inexperience,  or  a  broken, 
imperfect  edacation,  requiring  to  be  improved  by  longer  study.  Nor 
would  I  say,  that  there  are  not  persons  to  whom  neither  oP  the  fore- 
going reasons  are  applicable,  who,  if  circumstances  favor,  may  not 
properly  prolong  their  course  of  study,  or  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  foreign  travel,  and  intercourse  with  the  world.  But 
thie  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  that  persons  who— having  enjoyed* 
the  advantages  of  a  fuU  course  oF  study,  and  still  feeling  unprepared 
for  the  pastoral  office — resort  to  the  expedients  last  named,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  difficulties,  and  increasing  their  sense  of  prepa- 
ration, are  very  frequently  disappointed.    Afler  having  prolonged 


'  Some  of  the  German  books  are  very  valuable  for  these  coadeosed  state- 
ments. And  the  Germans  ars  sometimes  olear  and  able  logicians  We  cite 
Hengstenberg  and  Bretschneider  as  e^fmpleB.  We  know  of  few  clearer  wtiten 
in  anjr  langnage  than  they.  The  analysis  of  Scfaleiermachef s  system  found  ia 
Bretschneider's  Dogmatik  is  masterly. 
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their  stadies  another  year  or  two,  and  visited  other  seminaries,  and 
perhaps  foreign  countries,  they  feel  the  same  shrinking  from  the 
pastoral  office  which  they  did  before,  and  the  same  want  of  prepara- 
tion to  meet  its  duties  and  responsibilities.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that 
their  preparation,  for  this  high  office  is  not  at  all  increased  by  the 
delay.  They  may  have  become  better  fitted  for  other  employments, 
but  not  at  all  better  fitted  for  the  holy,  humble,  selAdenying  duties  of  a 
parish  minister."    p.  27. 


Those  who  are  pursuing  the  course  here  condemned,  and 
are  verifying  in  their  own  character  and  habits  the  remarks 
here  made,  will  perhaps  read  this  passage  with  a  sneer ;  but 
most  men  who  have  actually  entered  upon  the  pastoral  office,^ 
and  have  ascertained  by  personal  experience  what  the  wants 
of  a  pastor  are,  will  subscribe  to  Dr.  Pond's  views  heartily. 

It  is  true,  few  can  attempt  pulpit  labor  for  a  succession  of 
years,  without  finding  reason  to  lament  that  their  mental 
stores,  be  they  great  as  they  may,  are  not  more  abundant ;  and 
could  they  have  protracted  their  years  of  preparatory  study, 
Vfiih  the  knowledge  that  they  now  have  of  what  needs  to  be 
studiedf  they  might  very  considerably  have  augmented  their 
qualifications  for  usefulness.  But  what  are  the  studies  in 
which  the  resident  licentiates  at  our  Theological  Seminaries, 
and  others,  who  delay  entering  upon  the  pastoral  work,  en- 
gage ?  We  question  very  much,  whether,  in  general,  they 
are  those  which  tend  to  qualify  a  young  man  for  a  clear  state- 
ment and  a  forcible  illustration  of  truth.  The  points  inquired 
into,  are  the  nice  points  of  metaphysical  theology,  the  minutis 
.  of  Biblical  criticbm,  the  curious  matters  of  history  or  archae- 
ology, or  other  things  of  the  same  general  description.  We  may 
mistake ;  but  we  apprehend  that  these  are  the  directions  which 
the  efi[brts  of  an  ardent  student  will  rather  naturally  take,  and 
do  take  as  a  matter  of  fact.  And  by  and  by,  when  he  enters 
upon  his  work,  what  is  the  discovery  which  he  makes  ?  A 
discovery,  one  would  think,  which  he  might  have  foreseen, 
but  which,  in  fact,  takes  him  ^uite  by  surprise,  and  causes 
him  not  a  little  pain ;  namely,  that  he  has  yet  to  do  many  of 
the  ^' first  works"  m  biblical  and    theological  study.      Ho 
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finds  that  he  needs  a  familiat  iij  with  the  plain  matters  of  these 
sciences,  far  more  than  any  insight  (which  perhaps  he  has 
never  really  obtained,  and  never  will  obtain,)  into  the  abttnue 
matters.  He  wants  a  stock  of  materials  to  draw  from,  not  for 
scholastic  debate,  but  for  popular  instruction.  He  is  to 
*^  teach  his  people  knowledge ;"  and  his  own  knowledge  qiust 
be  of  a  kind  which  he  can  teach  themi  and  which,  when  im- 
parted, will  be  of  solid  benefit.*  We  believe  most  fully,  that 
a  young  man,  while  in  College,  and  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, had  better  keep  closely  to  the  prescribed  course  of 
study  ;  and  that  when  that  course  is  finished,  he  is  ordinarily 
beiter  fitted  for  the  pastoral  office,  than  he  would  be  after  a 
longer  term  of  preparation. 

In  many  cases,  it  is  to  be  feared,  young  men  of  a  certain 
class  deceive  themselves,  when  they  suppose  that  they  desire 
a  better  preparation  for  the  ministry.  The  real  desire  is  to 
gratify  their  love  of  literary  pursuits,  and  their  ambition  to 
shine  as  literary  men.  There  are  indications  that  the  old- 
fashioned  idea  of  a  ^<  call "  to  the  ministry  is,  in  many  quar- 
ters, getting  quite  out  of  date.  Many  young  men  think  that 
they  are  called  to  something  else,  and  all  their  tastes  and  feel- 
ings flow  in  the  corresponding  direction.  Their  call  is  to  cul- 
tivate fine  scholarship — to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  human  know- 
ledge— to  ^1  professorships,  or  write  books.  They  study  for 
the  ministry,  as  the  Jew  in  the  process  of  his  education  used 
to  apply  himself  to  some  art  or  trade,  namely,  that  they  may 
have  something  to  rely  upon  for  a  livelihood,  if  their  favorite 
schemes  fail  through.  The  ministry  is  a  matter  by  the  by. 
We  are  sorry  to  say  it,  but  we  believe  that  there  are  many 


'  We  say  not,  that  he  should  have  no  knowledge  which  he  does  not  mean 
to  impart.  We  say  not,  that  he  should  let  ahstruse  matters  entirely  alone. 
Both  of  these  positions  we  repudiate  as  emphatically  as  any  one.  The  Queen 
of  Sheba's  *'  hard  questions"  it  is  well  for  all  the  Solomons,  and  all  the  would- 
be  Solomons  in  the  world  to  grapple  with.  But  no  sensible  man  will  have  a 
Queen  of  Sheba  at  his  elbow  always.  As 'of  old  let  her  be  a  visitor,  not  a 
companion,  A  minister  certainly,  or  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  can  be  in 
better  buainess. 
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students  in  our  Theological  Seminaries — ^we  might  go  fiirther, 
and  say,  many  men  actually  holding  the  pastoral  office — to 
whom  this  description  applies.  We  were  struck  with  a  remark 
recently  made  by  an  intelligent  Christian  lady  in  our  hearing. 
She  had  shortly  before,  on  a  certain  Sabbath,  listened  to  the 
preaching  of  a  young  man  whose  sermons  were  more  than 
commonly  interesting.  •  But  on  subsequently  meetmg  bim  in 
private,  she  got  the  impression  that  he  did  not  care  about 
preaching,  if  he  could  only  obtain  an  elegible  situation  at  some 
college,  or  other  institution.  Said  she,  ^<I  had  supposed  that 
every  fninister  ought  to  feel,  and  did  feel,  ^  Wo  is  me,  if  I 
preach  not  the  Gospel !'  "  When  this  is  the  genuine  feeling 
in  a  young  man's  mind,  we  imagine  that  little  difficulty  will  be 
found  in  persuading  him  to  assume  the  pastoral  office.  The 
difficulty  will  be,  not  to  get  him  bto  it  sufficiently  ioofiy  but 
to  keep  him  out  of  it  sufficiently  l<mg. 

On  a  subsequent  page  of  the  Lecture  upon  Settlement  in 
the  Ministry,  the"  question  is  briefly  discussed  as  to  the  desira- 
bleness of  a  temporary  itinerancy,  as  preparatory  to  the  pas- 
toral office.  Dr.  Pond  decides  it  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  the  foregoing.     He  says, 

"  I  would  by  no  means  have  a  young  man  over-anxious  for  settle- 
ment ;  so  much  so,  as  to  lead  him  to  take  any  unwarrantable  measures 
to  effect  his  object;  or  to  feel  discouraged,  should  God  ^ee  fit  to  try 
him  by  some  delay.  But,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  when  the  pre- 
paratory studies  of  an  individual  are  closed,  and  he  is  favored  with 
health  and  strength,  and  God  in  his  providence  opens  a  door  for  set- 
tlement, I  see  not  why  he  should  hesitate  to  enter  in ;  or  why  he 
should  prefer  to  turn  away  fVom  the  open  door,  and  wait  for  a  more 
convenient  season.  He  may  think  to  gain  some  valuable  experience ; 
or  to  see  more  of  the  world ;  or  to  prepcu^e  a  stock  of  sermons.  But 
his  experience  as  an  itinerant  will  not  be  of  much  value  to  him  as  a 
settled  pastor.  A  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  world  he  may  have 
opportunities  to  acquire  in  other  ways.  And  as  to  a  stock  of  sermons 
prepared  under  such  circumstances,  and  without  any  particular  ob- 
ject in  view,  they  are  of  less  value  than  young  inexperienced  minis- 
ters generally  suppose.  They  may  save  the  labor  of  preparing  new 
ones;  but  they  will  be  less  appropriate  and  etTective  than  new  ones; 
less  creditable  to  the  preacher,  and  less  profitable  to  those  who  hear. 
Besides,  if  one  door  of  usefulness  is  declined,  another  may  not  soon  be 
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opened ;  and  the  individual  may  deplore  his  eiror^  when  the  time  i«. 
past  for  him  to  retrieve  it" — p.  30. 

The  questi(m  here  discussed,  is  one  of  those  on  which  we 
should  have  been  glad  if  Dr.  Pond's  suggestions  had  been  a 
little  more  copious.  We  had  supposed  that  there  might  be  a 
process  of  gradual  initiation  into  the  duties  and  trials  of  min- 
isterial life,  which  should  be  better  than  entering  upon  them 
liilly  at  once.  Perhaps  Dr.  Pond's  idea  is,  that  there  will  be 
enough  of  this  initiatory  discipline  connected  with  the  usual 
vacational  and  other  efforts  of  the  last  jrear  of  a  young  man's 
theological  course.  These,  however,  are  very  different  from 
the  continuous  labors  of  a  five  or  six  month's  sojourn  in  some 
particular  place  or  places.  In  these  latter  circumstances,  a 
young  man  certainly  learns  -something  in  regard  to  reaching 
the  minds  and  consciences  of  men.  His  sermons  come  to  as- 
sume a  somewhat  more  effective  character.  And  it  would 
se^n  that,  after  a  six  month's  or  year's  experience  of  this  sort, 
he  might,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  better  prepared  to  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  a  settled  pastor.  Whether  any  perceptible  in- 
fluence would  be  exerted  upon  a  man's  permanent  usefulness* 
we  undertake  not  to  say.  We  must  confess,  thai  we  have 
some  doubts  whether  it  would  ordinarily  be  of  much  conse** 
quence.  Certainly  it  would  not  be  of  consequence  enough  to 
justify  one,  for  the  sake  of  it,  in  turning  aaide  from  any  im- 
portant field  of  pastoral  usefulness. 

The  following  Lecture  contains,  among  other  things,  an 
able  argument  in  favor  of  the  Congregational  position,  that 
a  pastor  should  be  a  member  of  the  church  to  which  be 
ministers.  We  should  be  glad  to  make  some  quotations  ;  but 
our  limits  forbid.  Indeed,  on  this,  and  many  other  points,  no 
short  quotation  could  do  any  justice  to  the  writer. 

Two  Lectures  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  pastoral  Vis^ 
iting.  That  it  belongs  to  a  pastor  to  visit  his  people,  is  a  po* 
sition  which  Dr.  Pond  thinks  too  obviously  correct  to  require 
any  protracted  argument.  Few,  we  trust,  think  otherwise. 
Many  valuable  dfarections  are  given  in  regard  to  the  mode 
of  performing  the  duty,  and  the  treatment  of  different  classes 
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of  persons.  This  last  topic,  however,  forms  the  subject  of  an 
additional  and  distinct  Lecture. 

In  some  of  the  subsequent  Lectures  will  be  found  various 
judicious  counsels  in  regard  to  the  management  of  cases  of 
Discipline,  the  solemnization  of  Marriages,  the  conducting  of 
Funeral  Services,  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  the 
admission  of  members  to  the  Church,  etc.  Some  excellent 
remarks,  which  we  wish  had  been  more  extended,  are  made 
on  the  duties  of  a  Pastor  as  the  presiding  officer  of  his  Church 
in  their  business  meetings.  A  Lecture  is  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Sabbath  evening  and  other  extra  services.  Many  hints 
are  thrown  out  in  regard  to  the  number  of  these  which  should 
ordinarily  be  held  during  the  week ;  the  manner  in  which 
they  should  be  conducted ;  the  dangers  to  be  avoided,  etc. 
The  question  respecting  the  propriety  and  desirableness  of  lay- 
exhortation,  Dr.  Pond  does  not  touch.  He  takes  it  for  grant- 
ed, however,  that  this  will  occur,  and  thinks  that  there  should 
be  at  least  one  meeting  every  week  of  the  social  kind. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  Lectures  on  Revivals. 
These  are  five :  including  a  Lecture  on  Protracted  Meetings, 
and  one  on  Evangelists.  Dr.  Pond's  heart  is  evidently  very 
much  interested  in  this  subject.  We  know  not  whether  he 
meant  to  make  it  the  great  subject  of  the  book  :  but  it  cer- 
tamly  occupies  a  central  place,  and  is  discussed  with  an  abili- 
ty not  surpassed  in  any  other  part  of  the  volume.  Those  who 
have  seen  Dr.  Pond  in  revivals,  know  that  he  is  never  more 
at  home,  and  that  his  preaching  and  conversation  at  such  sea- 
sons have  been  greatly  blessed.  Much  practical  wisdom  may 
of  course  be  expected  in  his  counsels.  He  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  various  minor  expedients, 
which  a  rash  zeal  has  so  often  employed  within  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  they  are  ex- 
ploded, at  least  in  the  practice  of  all  sensible  ministers  (if  in- 
deed such  ministers  ever  employed  them).  But  he  does  dis- 
cuss the  great  leading  objects  to  be  aimed  at,  and  the  great 
leading  measures  to  be  pursued:  and  determines  them  in 
strict  consbtency,  alike  with  the  directions  of  the  Bible,  and  ' 
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the  dictates  of  a  sound  philosophy.  He  makes  it  very  clear 
that  both  in  order  to  the  commencement  of  a  revival^  and  its 
continuance,  there  is  a  human  work  to  be  done ;  and  he  ex- 
plains clearly  what  that  work  in  its  successive  stages  is. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  with  Dr.  Pond's  remarks  on 
tlie  importance  of  conviction  of  sin,  and  the  methods  by  which, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  it  b  to  be  produced.  Nothing  can 
be  more  evident  than  that  this  '^  law-work,"  as  our  fathers 
called  it,  is  fundamental  to  genuine  conversion.  They  did 
well  to  insist  upon  it  as  strongly  as  they  did  ;  s^nd  we  love  to 
see  it  insisted  upon  now.  We  only  wish  that  instruction  upon 
the  point  could  reach  the  quarters  where  it  b  most  needed. 
We  have  seen  preachers  (not  of  the  Congregational  or  Pres- 
byterian denominations,  though  we  will  not  undertake' to  say 
that  none  such  are  to  be  found)  who  seemed  to  have  no  con- 
ception that  there  was  any  process  appropriately  coming  in 
between  awakening  and  conversion  ;  and  who  seemed  to  think 
persons  ''  mourners,"  in  the  sense  of  the  Beatitudes,  and  en- 
titled to  be  *^  comforted,"  the  moment  they  were  anxious  or 
distressed.  We  have  known  protracted  meetings,  lasting 
many  days,  where  the  word  sin  was  hardly  mentioned,  and 
where,  certainly,  there  was  little  attempt  to  produce  convic- 
tion.  To  our  utter  surprise,  we  have  seen  preachers  of  con- 
siderable intelligence  falling  in  with  their  more  ignorant  breth- 
ren in  this  respect,  all  seeming  alike  to  forget  that  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  in  regard  to  sinners,  as  described  in  John  xvi.,  is  not 
two-fold,  but  three-fold.  Who  wonders  tliat,  in  certain  quar- 
ters, the  doctrine  is  held  of  <<  falling  away  ?"  If  a  man  is 
converted  without  being  convicted,  he  mtut  fall  away.  And, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  converts  do  '^  fall  away"  in  vast 
numbers.  Of  a  hundred  converted  in  the  winter,  sometimes 
not  ten,  perhaps  not  five,  will  ^^  persevere"  through  the  sum- 
mer. We  make  these  statements — the  truth  of  which  hun- 
dreds of  men  all  over  the  country  can  vouch — ^in  no  spirit  of 
unkindness,  but  rather  in  that  of  unfeigned  surprise  and  sor- 
row, that  there  should  be  any  evangelical  ministers,  and  espe- 
cially that  there  should  be  so  many,  making  here  so  fatal  a 
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mistake,  and  doing  their  own  churches,  as  well  as  the  cause 
of  religion  in  general,  so  much  injury.  All  evangelical  mm- 
isters,  of  all  denominations,  certainly  ought  to  be  agreed 
that  conversion  is  good  for  nothing,  when  not  based  on  con- 
viction. 

Dr.  Pond  makes  some  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  young  converts.     The  argument,  sometimes  *'  ^^ 

derived  from  the  practice  of  the  Apostles,  for  receiving  per- 
sons professing  to  be  converted,  into  the  Church  at  once,  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  any  where  more  briefly  and  hap- 
pily refuted  than  in  one  of  these  Lectures.  We  quote  the 
passage: 

'<  The  difference  of  circumstanceB  between  ourselves  and  the 
Apostles,  ought  here  to  be  taken  into  the  account  So  far  as  our 
circumstances  and  theirs  are  alike,  we  are  bound  ta  follow  their  ex- 
ample to  the  letter.  But  when  there  is  a  wide  and  manifest  differ- 
ence, as  in  the  case  before  us,  we  are  to  practice,  not  precisely  as  the 
Apostles  did,  but  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  they  would,  were  they 
in  circumstances  like  our  own. 

^<  In  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  there  was  much  less  inducement  to 
deception,  and  proportionably  less  danger  of  it,,  than  there  is  at  pres- 
ent. Then  the  instruction  imparted  was  of  the  best  kind  3  given  1 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  And  the  exp3sure  at  that 
period  not  only  to  reproach  and  shame,  but  to  palpable  persecution, 
was  so  great,  that  none  would  be  likely  to  make  a  profession  of  their 
faith  in  Christ,  who  were  not  in  possession  of  the  great  reality.  In 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  tbitt  age,  a  simple  profession  on  the 
spot,  such  as  was  always  made  previous  to  baptism,  furnished  proba- 
bly a  more  decisive  evidence  of  piety,  than  converts  in  general  can 
iunush  now.  afler  weeks  of  probation. 

"  It  should  be  considered,  too,  that  the  Apostles  were  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  rendered  them,  if  not 
infallible  in  the  discernment  of  character,  at  least  much  better  judges 
than  we  can  pretend  to  be.  We  have  evidence  of  this,  in  the  readi- 
with  which  Peter  detected  the  hypocrisy  of  Ananias  and  Bap- 
and  of  Simon  the'  sorcerer.  As  we  have  not  the  power  to  un- 
made hypocrisy  afler  this  manner,  so  neither  ha^e  we  the  power  to 
decide  (as  the  Apostles  did  ordinarily  on  the  spot)  who  are  and  who 
'tore  not  proper  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Chnreh  of  Christ  We 
lay  no  daim  telhejupemotoral  direction  of  (he  Hdly  Spirit  in  thJs 
natter,  but  ajce  left  to  the  slow  processes  of  probation  and  inquiry. 

"  But  though  we  dare  not  follow  thq  omnple  of  theinQpired  Apcw- 
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tics  to  the  letter,  in  this  thing,  we  do  profess  to  follow  it  in  substance 
and  spirit.  The  Apostles  admitted  persons  to  the  church  so  soon  as 
they  were  satiefied  of  their  conversion ;  and  we  are  entitled  to  do  the 
same.  The  only  difference  is,  they  had  the  means  of  obtaining  satis- 
faction sooner,  ordinarily,  than  we  can. 

''  I  have  said  that  we  are  entitled  to  receive  professed  converts  to 
the  church  so  soon  as  we  can  obtain  reasonable  scUiBfaciion  on  the 
question  of  their  piety.  But  this  cannot  be  obtained  in  one  day,  or 
two.  It  cannot  be  obtained,  as  a  general  thing,  in  one  week,  or  two. 
Persons  need  time  for  reflection  and  self-examination,  after  they  in- 
dulge the  hope  of  being  (that  they  have  been  ly  converted,  before  it 
will  be  prudent  for  them  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  the 
church.  And  the  church  needs  time  in  which  to  judge  of  their  expe- 
rience, and  observe  the  character  and  walk  of  professed  converts, 
before  they  can  be  satisfied  on  the  question  of  their  piety,  and  can 
prudently  receive  them  to  the  fellowship  of  God's  people.  Saiisfac^ 
lion,  I  repeat,  is  what  the  church  wantF,  and  as  soon  as  this  can  be 
obtained,  and  not  before,  should  the  candidate  for  membership  be 
permitted  to  enroll  himself  among  the  professed  dieciples  of  Jesus." 

Of  tbe  system  (if  system  it  may  be  called)  of  Evangelism, 
the  Doctor  is  a  firm  and  strenuous  opponent.  He  believes 
that  the  pastor  should  be  his  people's  revivalist,  and  that  if  he 
is  what  he  ought  to  be,  they  will  need  no  other.  The  Lecture 
on  this  subject  has  been  published  as  a  separate  article  in  the 
New-Englander,  and  is  worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of 
ministers  and  churches.  It  is  not  of  great  length,  but  disposes 
of  the  subject  satisfactorily,  and  is  without  bitterness  or  unfair- 
ness. 

Of  protracted  meetings,  Dr.  Pond  is  an  equally  firm  and 
strenuous  advocate.  Whatever  his  readers  may  think  in  regard 
to  the  correctness  of  bis  views,  they  will  concede  that  the  case 
is  well  argued.  The  lecture  constitutes  a  very  good  docu- 
ment for  any  one  to  refer  to,  who  wishes  to  make  up  his 
mmd  upon  the  subject.  And  it  is  a  subject  of  no  small  impor- 
tance. Special  services  tyfsame  kind,  we  take  it,  will  be  knawn 
-as  long  as  revivals  are  known.  There  is  a  speciality  about  die 
-wheie  nature  of  a  revival ;  and  tbe  means  employed  to  seome 


'  Neither  expresnon  ia  stilcUy  correcti  for  hope  cannot  be  properly  tpplied 
either  to  the  present  or  the  past — either  to  that  which  is  or  that  which  has  been : 
and  the  conver^ioti  is  here  spoken  of  as  existlng.>-i^ED. 
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and  advance  a  revival  must  have  something  of  speciality  too. 
A  young  man  begins  his  ministry,  perhaps,  strong  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  stated  means  of  grace  are  not  sufficiently  valued, 
and  that  it  is  short-sighted  policy  to  employ  any  others.     But 
before  many  years  have  passed  away,  he  finds  that  there  are 
•  times  when  some  special  means  mtut  be  employed,  if  he  would 
save  the  souls  of  his  people.     His  church,  perhaps,  are  slum- 
bering.    He  tries  to  arouse  them.     He  throws  the  utmost  pos- 
sible earnestness  and  pungency  into  his  sermons.     He  makes 
the  most  of  the  regular  church-meetings.    He  endeavors  to  give 
as  solemn,  searching,  thrilling  a  character  as  possible  to  the 
communion  seasons.     He  visits  from  house  to  house, "  reprov- 
ing, rebuking,  exhorting,  with  all  long-sufiering  and  doctrine.*' 
But  in  vain.     The  lethargy  continues.     It  has  peculiar  depth 
and  power.     The  disease  is  alarming ;  and  he  becomes  con- 
vinced that  some  means  must  be  employed,  adapted  to  thisspe* 
eial  exigency.     Perhaps  he  induces  the  church  to  appoint,  or 
informally  appoints  himself,  a  visiting  committee  to  go  about 
and  exhort  their  brethren.     Perhaps  he  appoints  a  series  of 
weekly  church-fasts  ; — perhaps  a  series  of  evening  prayer- 
meetings.     Something  he  will  do — ^he  mtut  do.     So  far,  we 
take  it,  all  ministers,  who  desire  and  aim   at  revivals,  are 
agreed.     And  they  are  agreed  also,  that  when  a  revival  is  in 
progress,  there  must  ordinarily  be  some  multiplication  of  reli- 
gious services.     At  such  seasons,  there  is  a  craving  for  in- 
struction, which  no  devoted  pastor  can  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
deny.     The  only  point  of  difference  is,  as  to  what  the  special 
services  shall  be.     Dr.  Pond  argues  in  favor  of  protracted 
meetings,  technically  so  called : — not  simply  a  multiplication 
of  services,  but  ^*  a  series  of  meetings  continued  a  portion  of 
the  time,  more  or  less,  through  several  successive  days."  p. 
175.  The  idea  would  be  rather  naturally  gathered  from  his 
lecture,  that  special  efforts  to  promote  a  revival  should  gen- 
erally take  this  one  form,  or  at  least  that  this  should  be  prom- 
inent among  the  efforts  used.     It  strikes  us  that  the  Doctor 
would  have  done  better  to  argue  in  favor  of  the  principle  of 
special  services,  allowing  a  little  more  latitude  as  to  the  shape 
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which  they  should  assume.  If  we  mistake  not,  he  wouM  m 
this  case  have  done  more  justice  to  his  real  sentiments.  For 
although  we  believe  that  he  has  great  faith  in  the  efScacy  of 
the  protracted  meeting,  yet  we  think  he  would  be  as  ready  as 
any  man  to  question  the  expediency  of  any  one  unchangeable 
measure  or  set  of  measures,  and  to  acknowledge  that  difierent 
measures  answer  best  at  difierent  times. 

From  the  subject  of  Revivals,  Dr.  Pond  passes  to  the  duty 
of  a  pastor  as  to  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  his  church  in 
his  schemes  of  usefulness.  A  well-written  lecture  is  devoted 
to  this  topic.  Another  canvasses  the  pastor's  duties  toward 
the  youth  of  his  flock.  Another  discusses  his  relations  to  the 
charitable  objects  qf  the  day.  In  this  lecture,  Dr.  Pond 
takes  up  the  question  of  agencies,  and  shows  with  great 
clearness  and  force  that  they  cannot  yet  be  dispensed  with. 
There  are,  however,  one  or  two  statements  which  we 
should  have  been  glad  to  see  in  a  form  somewhat  more 
guarded. 

<«  We  occasionally,"  says  Dr.  Pond,  '^fiod  a  Pastor,  whc  can  be 
his  own  agent,  and  who  will  take  efficient  care  of  all  chari  able  ob- 
jects among  his  people.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  all  Past  >r8  were 
of  this  stamp.  But  it  cannot  be  disguised,  that  this  is  not  t,  e  fact ; 
nor  IS  likely  to  be  very  soon.  Some  Pastors  are  not  fitted,  a  aptedy 
to  do  the  work  of  agents.  They  could  not  well  do  it,  ^ven.il  tfaey 
were  called  to  engage  in  it  as  an  employment.  Others,  who  cou^.  ^o 
it,  are  exceedingly  averse  to  it,  especially  among  their  own  pepp 
They  prefer  that  some  one  should  come  and  plead  the  cause  ol 
benevolence,  rather  than  undertake  the  work  themselves.  Evieri  in  the 
primitive  churches,  the  Pastors  needed  jogging  and  helping  in  the 
matter  of  collecting  their  charitable  contributions;  and  the  Apostle 
Paul  and  his  corps  of  Evangelists  were  not  unwilling  to  be  employed 
occasionally,  as  agents  for  this  important  purpose."    P.  1^33. 

These  statements  seem  to  leave  the  impression,  that  it  is 
only  few  ministers  who  may  hppe'  to  present  the  object  of  be. 
nevolence  successfully  to  their  flocks.  We  venture  to  suggest, 
whether  it  is  not  rather  only  a  few  who  may  not  indulge  this 
hope ;  and  whether  the  many  ought  not  to  be  urged  to  qualify 
thetnselvesj  and  keep  themselves  qualified,  for  the  duty.     A 
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mere  ^^  aversion  "  to  a  duty  certainly  ought  not  to  be  re- 
ceived as  an  excuse  for  not  performing  it ;  and  m  this  case,  as 
in  many  others,  when  the  duty  is  honestly  attempted,  aversion 
often  gives  place  to  delight.  To  us  it  seems  evident,  that 
pastors  need  some  impulse  of  this  sort,  to  induce  them  to  main- 
tain a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  benevolent  movements  of 
the  day ;  and  why  may  they  not  keep  themselves  as  familiar, 
considering  all  the  facilities  enjoyed  at  present,  as  any  agent 
—•except  indeed  he  be  one  of  the  secretaries  of  our  benevolent 
organizations  7  We  confess  that  there  is,  in  many  quarters,  a 
deficiency  among  pastors  on  thb  point.  Our  only  ob- 
jection to  Dr.  Pond's  views  is,  that  be  seems  to  regard  this 
deficiency  as  a  neceesary  one,  and  does  ,not  address  himself, 
with  his  usual  energy,  to  having  it  remedied.  It  should  be 
remarked,  however,  in  justice  to  Dr.  Pond,  that  he  pre- 
scribes no  small  amount  of  labor  for  the  pastor,  as  well  as 
the  agent,  to  perform  in  regard  to  those  objects — an  amount 
which  the  pastor  hardly  can  perfonn  without  becoming  a  good 
agent  himself. 

Beside  the  lectures  already  noticed,  there  are  excellent 
ones  on  the  Pastor's  duty  in  relation  to  the  induction  of  others 
into  the  ministry — ^his  intercourse  with  other  ministers  and 
churches  of  his  own  denomination — his  relations  to  other 
denominations — the  duties  which  he  owes  to  himself — to  his 
family — hk  political  duties.  The  lecture  on  Respect  for 
the  Ministry,  discussing  the  questions,  Whether  this  respect  is 
greater  or  less  nowthan  formerly,  and  How  it  may  be  forfeited 
and  how  retained,  is  one  of  great  interest.  The  lecture  on 
Frequent  Dsmissions — causes  and  remedies — is  in  Dr.  Pond's 
happiest  style.  That  on  withdrawing  from  the  Ministry 
deserves  attentive  consideration.  And  the  last,  on  the  results 
of  faithful  pastoral  labor,  forms   an  appropriate  close  to  the 


On  the  whole,  the  book  is  worthy  of  its  author  and  worthy 
of  New-England.  If  it  has  any  faults,  they  '^  lean  to  virtue's 
nde,"  arising  from  the  ardent  and  active  spirit  of  the  writer; 
and  they  are  faults  of  a  very^  trivial  character,  compared  with 
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the  solid  and  manifest  excellences  of  the  book.     Dr.  Pond 
will  receive  the  thanks  of  many  "  Young  Pastors "  for  this 
valuable  ''Guide."     Those  who  formerly  listened  to  these 
lectures,  will  rejoice  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  them, 
and  will  perceive  that  they  retain  not  a  little  of  that  earnest 
and  paternal  spirit  in  which  they  were  first  delivered.     All 
sincere  men  in  the  ministry,  or  looking  forward  to  it,  will  be 
glad  to  be  presented  with  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  field 
of  pastoral  duty,  and  with  a  high  standard  of  the  fidelity 
which  ought  to  be  exhibited.     In  recent  years,  much  has 
been  said,  through  the  religious  newspapers  and  other  chan- 
nels, in  regard  to  the  exorbitant  demands  made  upon  ministers 
at  the  present  period :  and  to  a  degree  justly.     Yet  there  is 
danger  in  remarks  of  this  kind.     There  is  a  tendency  to  nar- 
row down  the  sphere  of  ministeriaP  duty,  and  to  relax  the 
force  of  conscientious  impulses  in  a  minister's  heart.     Accord- 
ing to  some,  a  minister  need  attend  no  social  meetings,  need 
preach  no  lectures,  need  make  no  visits,  except  to  the  sick 
and  afflicted.     To  preach  on  the  Sabbath,  to  attend  funerals, 
and  to  solemnize  marriages,  constitute  about  the  amount  of  his 
ordinary  duties.     Doubtless  there  are  ministers  to  whom  these 
indulgences    are   indispensable — ^whose  health  and  strength 
would  not  hold  out  otherwise.     But  they  are  exceptions  to  a 
general  rule.     Most  ministers  need  to  be  stimulated,  rather 
than  held  back.     They  have  hearts  like  those  of  other  men. 
Give  them  liberty  to  do  little,  and  they  will  do  little.     They 
need  to  be  told  that  there  is  much  for  them  to  do,  and  that 
they  must  do  it.     Neither  in  the  church,  nor  in  the  ministry, 
does  the  danger  at  present  lie  in  the  direction  o{  excess  of  zeal 
and  purity  and  devotedness.     Alas !  it  is  too  evident  that 
vast  masses  of  ministerial  energy  lie  dormant.     There  are 
even  sad  monuments — just  now  all  too  conspicuous — of  the 
fact  that  ministers  can,  not  only  neglect  their  Master's  busi* 
ness,  but  do  the  Devil's.     Nor  would  it  be  strange,  if  in 
coming  years,  with  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
the  growing  temptations  as  well  of  ministers  as  of  others,  these 
monuments  should  multiply.     We  want  not  then  to  be  told. 
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that  there  is  this  and  that  and  the  other  old-fashioned  pastoral 
duty  that  we  may  omit.  Nor  yet  is  it  the  main  lesson  which 
we  have  to  learn — though  a  true  lesson — that  the  measure  of 
our  literary,  our  biblical  and  theologic^al  attainments  is  low, 
and  must  be  elevated.  Say  to  us,  You  have  a  great  work  to 
do— tn  the  study  and  out  of  it.  The  work  has  many  branch- 
es ;  all  of  which  require  skill,  patience,  love.  The  work  is 
difficult.  When  best  done,  it  will  be  poorly  done.  Christ 
has  sent  you  into  his  vineyard  to  labor,  Tulfil  your  calling. 
With  every  breath  pray  to  Him  for  help.  Look  for  rest  here- 
after. We  love  Baxter  because  he  does  say  this,  so  plainly, 
so  earnestly,  so  solemnly.  Dr.  Pond,  in  a  somewhat  different 
way,  has  said  it  too.  We  thank  him  for  painting  that  pano- 
rama of  Duty.  These  are  the  best  of  all  panoramas  to  behold, 
save  those  of  Truth  and  of  Hope, 


ARTICLE  III. 

LANE'S   REFUGE   OF  LIES   AND  COVERT  FROM  THE  STORM 

REVIEWED 

Bjr  S«T.  Bamuu.  H.  Cox,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Rejuge  of  Lies,  and  the  Covert  from  the  Storm  :  being 
a  seri-es  of  Thirteen  Sabbath  Evening  Lectures  on  the 
subject  of  Future  Punishment.  By  Rev.  Benjamin  I. 
Lane.     Troy,  N.  Y.     1844. 

Thb  subject  of  Universalism  demands  attention,  especially 
on  one  ground — the  damage  it  does  to  the  souls  of  men. 
Some  even  of  the  evangelical  and  orthodox  ministry,  seem 
practically  to  neglect  it  as  not  worthy  of  their  notice.  Those 
whose  religion  is  more  scientific  or  scholastic  or  metaphysical, 
it  may  be,  than  spiritual  and  practical  and  scriptural,  may 
think  it  altogether  beneath  their  care — because  it  is  so  scan- 
dalously an  absurdity,  a  sophism,  a  vain  theory.     Yes,  it  is 
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all  this ;  and  were  this  all  it  is,  the  best  way  of  treating  it 
would  be  with  omission  and  contempt,  as  a  system  that,  is  pro- 
perly no  system ;  a  vile  heresy  that  is  too  palpably  false  to 
deserve  refutation;'  a  fond  and  foolish  view  of  things  that 
utterly  misrepresents  them ;  a  doctrine  wholly  without  evi- 
dence and  wholly  against  evidence  too. 

But  there  is  one  other  consideration  of  great  moment.  It 
is  its  practical  influence.  This  is  certainly  great  and  as  cer- 
tainly tremendous.  Their  doctrine  is  a  lie,  and  its  adoption 
infects  the  soul.  It  is  received  by  the  spirit  of  unbelief,  as  a 
very  necessary  solace  to  its  wounds.  It  blinds,  perverts, 
infatuates  the  mind.  Sin  is  at  once  its  parent  and  its  ofi- 
spring ;  while  it  entails  the  bitter  pangs  of  perdition  on  its 
voluntary  victim.  This  we  aver  as  our  own  solemn  "and  sin- 
cere belief.  Whatever  singular  or  monstrous  things  may  be 
charitably  hoped  or  imagined,  in.  the  way  of  exception  to  all 
rules,  and  of  which  we  may  have  much  persuasion  and  no 
proof,  we  hold  it  certain  as  the  rule,  that,  whatever  else  the 
Universalist  may  be,  he  is  surely  not  regenerated,  he  is  truly 
no  Christian  according  to  the  oracles  of  God.  We  cannot 
believe  that  the  people  of  Christ  are  possibly  so  characterized 
by  soul-subverting,  God-denying,  and  men-destroying  error. 
The  elect  of  God  are  not  perfect  in  this  world  indeed  ;  but 
still  they  are  ^11  characterized  as  lovers  of  the  truth,  as  genu- 
ine self-renounced  disciples,  as  humble  and  docile  and  obedient 
children,  learning  progressively  the  way  of  the  Lord  more 
perfectly.  How  all  this  may  consist  with  the  error  of  Univer- 
salism,  latent  or  openly  professed,  we  could  never  see.  Nor 
knew  we  ever  one  of  them,  among  quite  a  number,  who  even 
seemed  to  us  to  be  truly  and  spiritually  pious.  They  may  be 
naturally  amiable  in  comparison  of  others ;  they  may  be 
honest,  and  refined,  and  urbane,  in  all  their  social  relations  ; 
they  may  live  well,  that  is,  generously  and  with  elegance  of 
manners  ;  they  may  keep  respectable  company  and  wear 
clean  and  fashionable  clothes ;  they  may  be  orthodox  poli- 


^  T»l9  portentmn  refiitatione  indignom  est.— Caltih  on  I  John  3 :  3. 
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ticians — questionably,  be  wealthy,  patriotic  of  a  sort,  and 
largely  influential.  And  what  of  it  all  ?  Such  flaring  exter- 
nals may  take  the  million,  may  seem  a  very  good  substitute^ 
or  be  a  very  current  counterfeit,  of  true  religion.  But,  how 
silly  to  be  deceived  by  them  !  They  no  more  constitute 
piety,  than  they  do  the  starry  firmament  or  the  mineral  riches 
of  the  earth's  unexplored  interior.  Those  who  choose  to  be 
deluded  may  mistake,  if  they  please,  thistles  for  wheat,  or 
cockles  for  barley,  or  rainbows  for  bread,  and  ignes  fatui  for 
palaces  of  safety.  We  find  in  the  oracles  of  God  no  hope  for 
them,  remaining  impenitent  and  unrenewed  in  the  spirit  of 
their  mind.  They  have  corrupted  thenuelves ;  their  spot  is 
not  the  spot  of  his  children ;  they  are  a  perverse  and  crooked 
generation. 

One  of  the  illustrious  Fathers,  we  think  it  is  Calvin,  in 
some  of  his  Commentaries,  observes  to  this  eflfect— that  objec- 
tions to  the  truth,  arguments  against  it,  and  errors  that  deform 
or  subvert  it,  are  not  to  be  contemned  by  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, in  proportion  to  their  intrinsic  folly  or  sophistry  or  inep- 
titude. We,  who  stand  with  Christ  as  it  were  on  the  mount 
of  transfiguration,  and  walk  with  him  in  the  light  of  the  excel- 
lent glory,  may  indeed  look  down  on  the  mists  and  the  dark- 
ness of  the  plains  and  the  vales  below  us,  and  for  ourselves 
we  may  despise  their  dreams,  their  delusions,  and  their  sopho- 
morical  arrogance — and  despise  also  the  terrene  stratum  of 
atmosphere  in  which  they  walk  astray  and  wander  far  fi*om 
God.  But,  he  continues,  we  may  not  practically  despise 
them  at  all — because  they  have  souls,  and  because  their  errors 
uncorrected  will  be  their  destruction,  and  because  we  are 
ministers  of  the  word  to  this  very  end  that  we  may  pity  and 
seek  and  reclaim  them.  Here  are  three  reasons  well  sustain- 
ing the  pious  position,  in  reference  to  our  duty  and  our  prac- 
tice. And  with  this  remark  we  are  prepared  to  introduce  to 
our  readers  the  performance  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  I.  Lane, 
whose  Lectures  on  future  punishment  seem  to  us  to  have  been 
inspired  by  sentiments  allied  to  it  in  form  and  congenial  with 
it  in  spirit  and  character.     But  before  we  examine  Jiis  work 
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more  particularly,  we  may  be  indulged  in  some  general  reflec* 
Uons,  further,  on  the  subject  of  Universalism. 

1.  A  plain,  strong-minded,  honest  man,  reading  carefully 
and  devoutly  the  volume  of  inspired  truth,  having  no  prepoa- 
sessi(His  to  gratify,  no  prejudices  to  conquer,  and  no  theories  to 
support,  but  on  the  contrary  sincerely  aiming  to  know  tie 
truth  as  U  U  in  Jesus,  and  de»rous  of  avoiding  all  the  forms 
and  the  sinuosities  of  error,  would  never  dream  or  think  of 
such  a  doctrine  as  Universalism  in  connection  with  its  pages. 

We  mean  by  this  ipore  than  to  imply  that  some  of  the 
disturbing  finrces  of  sin  and  folly  operate  the  conclusion  in 
every  mstanoe  of  its  existence.  Whether  they  are  deliberate 
or  latent,  known  or  unknown  to  their  vicUm,  such  is  palpably 
the  fact.  He  finds  in  the  Bible  a  doctrine  which  the  Bible 
does  not  contain  ;  which  its  total  scope  repudiates  with  holy 
indignation  ;  and  which  nullifies  ti^e  constitution  of  Christian- 
ity, by  making  the  Bible,  if  it  were  legitimately  educed  firom 
its  statements,  a  volume  of  baser  and  more  profound  duplicity 
than  the  waridy  the  flesh,  and  the  devU,  ever  before  exempli- 
fied or  the  created  universe  ever  saw  \  A  book  of  consum- 
mate holiness,  offering  to  sin,  to  resolute  impenitence,  to 
infidelity,  profligacy,  and  all  ungodliness,  the  consolatory 
unction  of  life  eternal,  the  unparalleled  premium  of  a  necessi- 
tated and  everlasting  salvation — ^ihis,  for  candid  and  intelligent 
minds  to  receive  as  it  were  the  genuine  grand  doctrine  of  their 
religion  !  Its  tendency  is  to  pervert  all  the  virtue  of  society, 
to  teach  specious  falsehood  and  systematic  deceit,  to  all  men, 
on  the  forged  basis  of  the  example  of  God  !  We  will  here 
quote  none  of  its  holy  and  luminous  passages  to  the  reader, 
but  refer  him  to  his  own  recollections  and  his  own  moral  con- 
sciousness, for  the  truth  of  our  appeals. 

8.  A  proper  estimate  of  the  veracity  of  God,  as  identified 
at  once  with  his  essential  moral  excellence  and  his  declarative 
gloiy,  would  forever  prevent  the  sober  reader  of  bis  Book  from 
seeing  or  attributing  such  a  doctrine  to  its  inculcations  and  its 
testimonies. 

The  excellence  and  worth  of  the  veracity  of  God,  amid 
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the  holy  constellation  of  his  moral  attributes,  is  just  as  great 
as  that  of  any  other  of  those  attributes.  It  b  just  as  great  as 
his  total  moral  glory.  It  is  so  a  branch  or  radiation  of  his 
glorious  perfections,  that  without  it  there  would  not  be  one 
perfection  left.  What,  other  quality  in  any  moral  being,  cre- 
ated or  uncreated,  could  avail — ^if  that  being  were  a  liar ! 
What  is  left  from  the  wreck  of  his  glory  ?  Is  he  any  longer 
just,  wise,  trustworthy,  merciful,  holy,  or  good  ?  Nay,  his 
moral  excellence  were  dean  gone  forever.  It  is  a  perfect 
epitome  of  the  character  of  the  Devil,  that  he  is  a  liar  ;  or,  in 
the  awful  words  of  our  Saviour,  He  was  a  murderer  from  the 
beginnings  and  abode  not  in  the  truth,  because  there  is  no 
truth  in  him.  When  he  speaJceth  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his 
own ;  for  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  it.  On  the  contrary, 
and  by  a  contrast  of  extremes  the  widest  in  the  universe,  it  is 
said  of  God,  His  work  is  perfect,  for  all  his  ways  are  judg- 
ment ;  a  God  of  truth  and  without  iniquity,  just  and  right  is 
he.  We  are  assured  that  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie ;  that 
if  we  deny  him,  he  wUl  also  deny  us ;  if  we  believe  not,  yet 
he  abideth  faithful :  he  cannot  deny  himself. 

With  these  recollections  of  the  moral  perfections  of  God, 
let  us  remember  the  following  principles : 

1.  If  Universalism  is  true,  then  all  men,  bad  and  good, 
especially  the  former,  are  going,  each  one,  though  by  differ- 
ent roads,  circuitous  or  direct,  painful  or  pleasant,  to  eternal 
glory  in  heaven,  their  common  and  blessed  home. 

2.  Grod  know^»  this  perfectly  ;  he  never  can  mistake  or 
forget  the  fact,  so  glorious  and  so  necessary  to  his  plans,  in 
one  of  his  dispensations  or  manifestations  toward  us. 

3.  He  mediately  wrote  the  Bible,  in  his  wisdom  and 
his  veracity,  as  well  as  his  great  goodness,  not  only  in  entire 
and  veracious  consistency  with  the  fact  of  universal  salvation, 
but  necessarily — as  honesty  requires — ^to  reveal  it  to  man- 
kind ;  and  from  its  very  nature-*— being  central,  characteristic, 
and  cardinal  in  the  system  of  his  works — ^it  must  be  the  most 
frontal,  palpable,  and  characterizing,  in  his  revelations  con- 
cerning them. 
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4.  The  Bible,  however,  in  the  estimate  of  about  ninety 
and  nine  hundredths  of  its  most  eminent  and  learned  and 
pious  students,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  since  the  writ- 
ing of  its  inspired  Books,  the  bible  has  been  considered  and 
declared  to  teach,  most  plainly,  the  eternal  destruction  of  the 
wicked — ^their  punishment,  retributory  and  everlasting,  in 
hell ! 

Nor  can  any  man  seriously  doubt  their  sincerity  by  whom 
the  award  is  made,  in  relation  to  what  the  Bible  teaches. 
They  are  the  holiest  and  most  learned  men  that  ever  lived  ; 
of  whom  it  may  be  said — of  each  of  them. 


He  loved  the  world  that  hated  him ;  the  tear 
That  dropt  upon  his  Bible  was  sincere. 
And  he  that  forged,  and  he  that  threw  the  dart, 
Had  each  a  brother's  interest  in  his  heart 

The  testimony  of  God  ibr  any  thing,  is  plainly  the  high- 
est and  the  best  rational  evidence  in  the  universe.  Of  all 
possible  evidence,  there  is  only  one  kind  superior  to  it,  and 
that  is — experimental.  The  Author  of  the  Bible  is  deter- 
mined to  convince  every  man  of  the  reality  of  heUrfirt ; 
where  their  tvorm  dieih  noty  and  their  fire  is  not  qnenclied ; 
and  if  his  full  and  oft-repeated  testimony  is  nullified  by  their 
superior  wisdom,  or  in  any  other  way  fails  to  convince  them, 
it  is  plain  that  they  must  have  their  own  experience  !  They 
will  know  what  he  means  by  all  the  doctrines,  the  comroina- 
tions,  the  predictions,  and  the  testimonies^  of  his  Word  of 
Truth,  by  experimental  evidence,  convincing  them  forever! 
The  writer  having  studied  the  Bible,  chiefly  in  the  original, 
now  for  nearly  one-third  of  a  century,  cannot  affect  ignorance 
or  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Book  of  God.  He  knows 
of  no  alternative.  If  the  Bible  is  the  Book  of  God,  Univer-  .. 
salism  is  an  impious  and  impudent  lie.  Nor  is  it  possible  for 
him,  in  all  charity,  to  believe  that  a  good  motive,  truly^  such, 
ever  made  a  Universalist,  or  actuated  one  in  holding  or  in 
propagating  his  doctrine.  True,  a  man  may  be,  in  a  kind, 
sincere  ;  but  it  is  plainly  a  sincerity  of  a  sort  fully  described, 
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and  as  fully  condemned,  in  the  oracles  of  God.  It  is  crim* 
inal  and  inexcusable.  It  b  the  sincerity  of  delusion — ^with 
Satan  alone  to  help  it.  It  is  often  sent  on  men  judicially, 
for  abusing  and  resisting  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  Hear  God 
himself  account  for  it :  And  mth  all  deceivableness  of  kr- 
righteoutness  in  them  that  perish,  because  they  reuived  not 
the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be  saved.  And  for 
this  cause  [Sta  rovto — oa  account  of  this]  Qod  shall  send  them 
strong  delusion,  that  they  shoxdd  believe  a  lie,  [very  sincere] 
that  they  all  might  be  damned.  This  solemn  passage  occun 
in  2  Thess.  2 :  10-12. 

Having  thus  far  given  a  few  of  our  own  convictions  on 
the  subject,  we  recur  to  the  volume  of  Mr.  Lane.  It  is  a 
performance  intended  for  common  as  well  as  professional 
readers,  consisting  of  thirteen  '^  Sabbath  evening  Lectures," 
in  the  form  of  familiar  sermons  '^  on  the  doctrine  of  future 
punishment."  It  is  patiently  and  well  reasoned,  illustrated, 
and  enforced,  in  its  positions  and  principles ;  and  as  such, 
adapted  to  general  usefulness  in  a  peculiar  and  eminent  de- 
gree. The  author  shows  his  heart  and  soul  in  all  he  says, 
evinces  an  excellent  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  sub* 
ject,  and  has  furnished  us  with  a  work  of  great  merit.  In* 
stead  of  philosophizing  forever,  dealing  in  learned  abstrac- 
tions and  nice  distinctions,  instead  of  theorizing  mainly,  he 
grapples  with  the  facts  and  the  realities  of  his  awful  theme 
Uke  one  in  earnest.  He  seems  peculiarly  to  understand  his 
adversaries,  to  state  and  expose  their  views,  their  sophisms, 
their  ways  of  talking,  and  their  modes  of  delusion.  This  he 
does  every  where  in  the  light  of  Scripture,  knowing  the  au- 
thority of  the  sacred  text,  rescuing  its  passages  from  perver- 
sion, showing  the  true  view  and  the  false  view  in  convincing 
contrast,  and  coming  down  on  the  moral  consciousness  of  his 
hqarers,  often,  in  the  right  place,  and  with  the  powerful  in- 
cumbency of  one,  who  speaks  the  truth  of  God,  knowmgiy, 
and  with  the  authority  of  God.  We  have  perused  his  work 
with  increasing  interest,  with  cordial  approbation,  and  not 
without  persona)  benefit  and  edification.     Nor  can  we  withhold 
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the  testimony  of  sincere  gratitude  to  Mr.  Lane.  He  has  done 
good  service  to  the  cause  of  truth.  He  has  written  a  work 
proper  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  our  youth,  and  fitted  to 
instruct  all  readers  in  the  important  truth  of  which  it  treats. 
Is  it  the  interest  of  a  man  to  be  deceived  ? — in  the  matter  of 
his  soul  ? — and  for  his  everlasting  undoing  ?  Is  it,  we  say, 
his  interest  ?  We  waive  now  the  question  of  his  duty.  We 
wholly  omit  all  argument  of  his  obligation  to  God  and  his 
fellow  creatures.  We  regard  him,  as  it  were,  in  his  own 
politics  alone— as  acting  for  self,  for  his  own  interest,  for  his 
personal  safety,  happiness,  and  ultimate  good.  And  we  in- 
quire, Is  it  his  interest  to  be  deceived  ?  Plainly,  it  is  not ; 
unless  it  be  his  interest  to  miss  of  salvation ;  to  make  an  ir- 
retrievable mistake  ;  to  rush  precipitately  by  all  the  places  of 
mercy  and  all  the  opportunities  of  salvation,  and  madly  to  in^ 
cur,  with  a  bound  and  a  plunge,  the  unnutterable  miseries  of 
damnation  ! 

In  the  first  Lecture,  Mr.  Lane  considers  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture adduced  by  Universalists  in  support  of  their  doctrine ; 
in  the  second,  the  same,  with  remarks  on  the  Greek  terms, 
thelo  and  hordomai ;  in  the  third,  he  views  the  doctrine  of 
endless  punishment  according  to  the  law  and  the  testimony — 
remarks  on  sheoly  hades,  gehenna ;  in  the  fourth,  he  furnishes 
direct  arguments  from  Scripture  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  end- 
less punishment ;  in  the  fifth,  the  same ;  in  the  sixth,  the 
same ;  in  the  seventh,  he  disproves  the  position  assumed  by 
Universalists,  that  the  wicked  receive  all  their  punishment  in 
this  life ;  in  the  eighth,  he  considers  the  moral  influence  of 
Universalism  ;  in  the  ninth,  he  evinees  that  the  endless  pun- 
ishment of  the  wicked  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  justice  of 
God  ;  in  the  tenth,  he  shows  its  consistency  with  the  love  of 
God  ;  in  the  eleventh,  he  proves  that  God  is  glorious  in  holi- 
ness in  the  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked  ;  in  the  twelfth, 
he  argues  from  the  fact  that  Universalism  is  rejected  by  the 
pious ;  and  in  the  thirteenth,  he  avers  the  immutability  of 
man's  moral  character  and  condition  in  the  fiiture  world. 
These  positions  are  well  sustained,  and  in  a  common  sense 
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way  illustrated,  from  reason,  from  Scripture,  from  the  moral 
consciousness  of  man,  from  the  absurdities  of  the  contrary, 
from  history  and  anecdote,  from  the  nature  of  things,  from  the 
nature  of  virtue,  and  from  many  other  allied  considerations 
— which  a  man  can  resist  only  as  he  hates  the  light. 
Dreadful  indeed  will  be  the  account  of  those  ministers  of  Sa* 
tan  who  have  deceived  the  impenitent  and  edified  their  wick- 
edness in  presumption  !  God  will  judge  them ;  because  with 
lies  they  have  made  the  heart  of  the  righteous  sad,  whom  he 
has  not  made  sad;  and  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  vncked, 
that  he  should  not  return  from  his  wicked  way^  by  promising 
him  life, 

Mr.  Lane  has  managed  his  work  in  a  happy  medium 
between  metaphysical  ratiocination,  and  a  popular  but  loose 
exhortation,  of  style  and  manner.  He  has  lost  no  time  in 
speculation  and  hypothesis.  His  way  is  that  of  manly  argu- 
ment and  straight-forward  application.  He  gains  as  he  goes, 
both  in  the  quantum  and  dependence  of  his  thoughts,  and  in 
the  profound  interest  he  awakens  in  the  reader  and  sustains 
increasingly  to  the  end.  Having  read  his  volume  of  130 
pages  through,  we  are  competent  thus  to  speak  in  its  commen- 
dation. We  are  not  indeed  idolaters,  and  we  <  have  seen  an 
end  of  what  they  call  perfection  here  below.'  The  book  is 
not  a  faultless  monster,  and  we  are  not  blindly  praising  it. 
But  taken  as  a  whole,  we  welcome  its  appearance,  and  dare 
almost  predict  for  it  a  prosperous  career  of  usefulness. 

We  furnish  a  few  specimens  of  his  manner. 

^  That  the  wicked  will  be  reclaimed  ia  or  after  death,  supposes 
that  there  are  means  for  reclaiming  and  saving  sinners,  more  power- 
ful and  efficacious  than  those  of  the  gospel.  Why  are  not  those 
means  now  employed  1  Is  it  not  as  easy  for  God  to  employ  efficient 
measures  at  the  present  time,  if  there  are  such,  as  it  ever  will  be  ?  If 
the  love  of  God  will  ever  call  them  into  existence,  why  does  it  not 
now  call  them  into  existence  ?  If  it  is  said  that  it  is  the  change  which 
death  wiU  produce,  that  will  renovate  their  moral  characters,  why 
does  not  God  renovate  them  now,  by  producing  a  change  equivalent 
to  death  ?    He  can  easily  do  it"        ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"God's  love  is  impartial.  He  loves  the  happiness  of  all  beingi 
According  to  their  worth.    He  does  not  iove  the  happiness  of  an  ani- 
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mal,  as  well  as  the  happJnesB  of  a  man  or  an  angel,  because  it  is  not 
worth  as  much.  We  cannot  suppose  that  he  loves  the  happiness  of 
an  almost  idiot,  as  much  as  he  loves  the  happiness  of  a  Bacon  or  a 
Locke,  because  his  susceptibilities  and  powers  of  enjoying  and  com- 
municating happiness  are  not  so  great.  Impartial  love  must  love 
things  according  to  their  worth ;  otherwise  it  would  be  a  mere  irra- 
tional affection.  God  does  not  love  the  happiness  of  a  part  of  man- 
kind, as  much  as  the  happiness  of  the  whole ;  and  it  is  as  much  a 
dictate  of  benevolence  to  cut  off  a  part  from  his  favor,  when  that  part 
endangers  the  happiness  of  the  whole,  as  to  cut  off  a  putrid  member 
from  a  child  to  save  its  life.  *  *  *  It  is  as  much  the  dictate  of 
impartial  benevolence  to  provide  a  hell  for  the  ungodly,  as  to  provide 
a  heaven  for  the  righteous.  If  there  is  a  portion  of  mankind  who 
will  not  be  reclaimed  from  their  sins,  and  who  endanger  the  happiness 
and  well-being  of  the  universe,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  love  of 
God  to  banish  them  forever  from  his  presence,  and  the  presence  of 
all  holy  beings,  and  leave  them  to  eat  the  fruit  of  their  own  doings 
forever." 

In  reference  to  the  great  philosophical  distinction  between 
the  love  of  benevolence,  of  which  the  object  is  being,  and  the 
love  of  complacency,  of  which  the  object  is  moral  excellence, 
the  one  desiring  the  welfare,  the  other  delighting  in  the  charac- 
ter, of  its  object,  respectively,  Mr.  Lane  has  well  illustrated 
and  sustained  the  positions  of  his  book,  as  at  one  with  those  of 
the  Greatest  of  Books. 

Our  author  vindicates  the  justice  of  God  in  the  punishment 
of  sinners,  in  a  manner  clear  and  convincing.     He  says  that 

"  Grod  has  shown  his  love  of  holiness,  by  making  man  upright,  in 
his  own  image,  and  after  his  own  likeness.  Man  has  lost  that  image, 
and  given  himself  up  to  the  love  and  service  of  sin.  Gk)d,  in  infinite 
benevolence,  has  put  forth  numerous  means  to  reclaim  him,  and  bring 
him  back  to  the  love  and  service  of  holiness.  He  has  done  all  that 
infinite  benevolence  can  do  to  make  him  holy  and  happy.  Many 
refuse  to  be  reclaimed,  spurn  at  the  offers  of  mercy,  and  cherish  a 
character  at  war  with  God  and  his  government  It  is  not  therefore 
inconsistent  with  the  infinite  love  of  God  to  banish  such  from  his  pre- 
sence, and  punish  them  with  an  everlasU'ng  destruction." 

As  to  the  final  cause  of  punishment,  we  concur  with  Mr. 
Lane  in  an  obvious  position-^it  is  in  a  way  suited  to  the 
honors. of  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence  ;  it  is  for  the  good 
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of  the  universe,  which  wicked  sinners  are  justly  sacrificed  to 
subserve ;  it  is  retributively  to  make  them  useful — sublime 
and  awful  as  is  the  thought — ^to  make  them  useful  in  their 
destruction.     If  God  punishes  sinners,  it  is  for  some  purpose ; 
and  just  as  certainly  is  it  for  an  end  good  and  worthy  of  him- 
self.    If  he  had  no  end  to  answer  by  it,  then  plainly  he  would 
not  do  it ;  for  he  taJces  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that 
diethf  and  is  as  perfectly  incapable  of  punishing  for  the  sake 
of  punishing,  as  he  is  of  showing  himself  to  be,  what  he  is 
not,  infinitely  malevolent.     He  is  just  as  really  incapable  of 
delighting  in  misery — any  where,  any  misery,  as  he  is  of 
delighting  in  sin.     But  shall  men  hence  conclude  that  he  will 
never  inflict  misery  for  any  cause  ?     Such  an  inference  were 
rash,  incredible,  and  plainly  false.     It  is  contradictory  to  facts 
by  thousands,  of  human  experience  and  constant  occurrence. 
It  is  inconsistent  with  the  story  of  Calvary,  with  the  agonies 
of  crucifixion,  with  the  unutterable  misery  of  the  dying  Re- 
deemer, when  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him.     If  then  he 
executed  such  severe  misery  on  his  own  Son  for  our  sins,  how 
plain  is  it  that  he  may  execute  the  natural  and  proper  penalty 
of  the  law  on  transgressors,  who,  refusing  such  a  glorious  sub- 
stitute, must  be  justly  punished  for  their  own  sins.     For  if 
they  do  these  things  in  a  green  tree^  what  shall  be  done  in  the 
dry! 

But  still  the  question  returns — For  what  does  he  punish 
them,  as  the  final  cause  ?  what  end  can  he  answer  by  it  ?  why 
not  rather  annihilate  them  ?  The  answer  is — He  makes 
them  useful  in  their  punishment.  He  gains  good  to  the  uni- 
verse by  their  penal  misery,  and  that  in  ways  innumerable  as 
the  relations  of  moral  government.  It  is  a  monumental  demon- 
stration to  all  rational  creatures,  of  the  law  of  God — its  nature, 
its  use,  its  equity,  its  glory,  its  importance,  and  the  value  of 
those  eternal  interests  which  the  law  represents  and  guards, 
and  which  sin  and  rebellion  and  impenitence  and  unbelief 
unite  to  destroy.  It  may  thus  prevent  sin  m  others,  and  be  • 
among  the  necessary  moral  causes  of  the  everlasting  holiness 
and  conservation  of  the  redeemed*    It  is  not  necessary,  how- 
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ever,  that  we  should  show  all  the  final  causes,  or  amply  vindi- 
cate them  shown,  on  account  of  which  infinite  wisdom  and 
truth  punishes  the  lost.  If  the  fact  be  revealed  that  he  pun- 
ishes them,  we  know  it  is  just,  good,  benevolent,  and  wise, 
and  conseqyently  that  the  ends  to  be  answered  by  it  are,  like 
God,  all  ex^llent.  Mr.  Lane  conformably  evinces  the  fact, 
and  mainly  assumes  in  it  the  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
Jehovah.     He  says, 

'<  We  have  barely  hinted  at  an  argument  which  we  might  have 
illustrated,  and  drawn  out  to  some  length — that  the  future  punishment 
of  the  wicked  will  be  productive  of  great  good  to  the  universe  at 
large ;  and  that  the  love  of  God  therefore  to  the  great  whole  of  ra- 
tional being,  afier  the  glorious  display  which  he  has  made  of  his 
perfections  to  bring  them  to  obedience  and  happiness,  demands  their 
final  condemnation." 

In  one  of  his  applications  to  the  impenitent,  with  which 
we  conclude,  Mr.  Lane  thus  solemnly  deals  with  their  con- 
sciences : 

"Allow  me,  my  impenitent  friends,  to  call  your  minds  to  one 
serious  reflection.  If  you  perish,  you  perish  under  a  roost  holy,  right- 
eous, and  benevolent  administration.  It  will  be,  because  wisdom,  and 
power,  and  justice,  and  benevolence,  have  failed  to  make  you  turn 
from  your  evil  thoughts  and  ways.  We  can  find  something  to  sustain 
us  under  the  inflictions  of  malevolence ;  but  under  the  angered  strokes 
of  love,  whither  will  you  turn  for  consolation  ?  *  *  Think  before 
you  enter  on  your  eternal  state,  what  it  will  be,  to  be  shut  out  from 
his  presence,  and  hope,  and  happiness,  for  ever.  Do  not  abuse  his 
love,  and  trample  on  his  truth,  by  indulging  the  delusive  hope  that 
you  will  be  saved  whether-  you  repent  or  not  You  cofifiof  be  9a»ed 
in  impemtency.^ 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE   TEUTONIC   METAPHYSICS,   OR   MODERN  TRANSCEN- 
DENTALISM. 

By  G.  R  Stows,  D.  D.,  Profeitor  of  BibL  Lit,  Lane  Bern.,  Cincinnati. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  past,  the  attention 
of  the  literary  world  has  been  turned  very  strongly  toward 
Germany.  The  freshness,  the  boldness,  and  the  exuberance 
of  the  German  literature  ;  the  copiousness,  the  strength,  and 
the  flexibility  of  that  majestic  language  ;  the  literary  treasures 
of  the  German  universities,  and  the  astounding  labors  of  the 
German  professors,  have  been  well  calculated  to  attract  gen- 
eral notice.  In  some  branches  of  literature  and  science,  the 
Germans  certainly  have  excelled  all  other  nations ;  while  in 
others,  if  I  read  them  aright,  they  have  ipade  very  great  pre- 
tensions with  quite  mean  results.  As  in  sailing  along  the  New 
England  coast,  you  sometimes  seem  to  approach  a  magnifi- 
cent country,  variegated  with  every  beauty  of  mountain  and 
vale,  which,  as  you  come  nearer,  proves  to  be  a  pile  of  illu- 
minated fog;  so  many  of  the  products  of  the  German  intel- 
lect, which,  viewed  at  a  distance,  show  rich  and  splendid,  on 
closer  inspection  are  found  to  be  poor  and  commonplace. 
When  set  forth  in  the  imposing  vocabulary  of  the  German 
language,  they  sound  wonderfully  weighty,  but  translate  them 
into  homely  English,  and  they  strike  the  ear  like  flat  non- 
sense. 

In  classical  learning,  in  translations,  in  all  the  departments 
of  history,  in  philology,  in  some  branches  of  theology,  in 
certain  forms  of  fictions  and  poetry,  in  literary  criticism,  the 
German  writers  are  unsurpassed,  unrivalled — but  on-  some 
other 'topics,  it  seems  to  me,  they  have  vastly  more  credit  than 
belongs  to  them,  and  that  their  writings  have  been  admired, 
praised,  and  imitated  without  much  discrimination,  and  to  the 
manifest  mjury  of  many  young  and  ardent  minds.     I  propose. 
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therefore,  to  devote  a  little  time,  in  this  article,  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  Teutonic  Metaphysics,  or  the  Philosophical  7%€- 
ories  ofKAit  and  Fiehie,  Schetting  and  Hegely  the  four  great 
pillars  of  the  Modem  Transcendentalism,  The  term  transcen" 
dentaly  in  its  strict  technical  sense,  applies  only  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  Kant ;  but  I  here  take  the  word  according  to  popular 
usage,  and  apply  it  to  the  whole  range  of  German  intellectnal 
philosophy. 

The  metaphysics  of  Locke,  under  various  modifications, 
have  prevailed  over  English  and  French  mind,  the  most  effec- 
tive mind  in  the  civilized  world,  for  more  than  a  century ;  a 
long  period,  certainly,  in  an  active  and  thinking  age,  for  any 
one  system  of  mental  science  to  maintain  its  dominion.  This 
style  of  philosophizing  did  not  long  retain  its  ascendency 
among  the  Germanic  nations,  but  was  there  entirely  overthrown 
more  than  sixty  years  ago :  and  for  about  twenty-five  years 
past,  there  has  been  a  gradual  but  certain  undermining  of  its 
influence  in  France,  England,  and  the  United  States.  Almost 
all  the  ardent,  youthful,  investigating  mind  in  these  countries, 
now  feels  that  the  system  of  Locke,  ii(  all  its  modifications,  is 
meagre,  unspiritual,  and  unsatisfying,  and  is  anxiously  looking 
for  something  better. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  system  of  Locke  is  gene^ 
rally  known  by  the  name  of  sensualism,  while  that  which  sup- 
planted it  has  usually  been  called  the  critical  philosophy,  and 
the  general  system  transcendentalism  or  idealism.  This  in 
Europe  has  exerted  so  wide-spread  an  influence,  especially  on 
theology,  and  b  so  obviously  now  doing  the  same  in  France, 
England,  and  the  United  States,  that  some  account  of  it, 
though  perhaps  a  little  of  the  driest,  cannot  be  unacceptable 
to  the  readers  of  the  Repository. 

All  investigation-  of  this  Teutonic  philosophy  is  sometimes 
opposed  in  the  outset  by  an  argument  in  terrorem*  <^  Look  (it 
is  said)  at  the  neologism,  the  unbelief,  the  irreligion  it  has  pro- 
duced in  Germany."  But  if  this  be  a  good  argument  against 
the  study  of  Kant,  it  is  an  argument  a  fortiori  against  the 
study  of  Locke ;  for  it  is  notorious  that  Locke's  philosophy  is 
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the  foundation  on  which  the  French  atheists  built  their  whole 
structure  of  extravagance  and  wickedness-— and  ereiy  one,  I 
suppose,  will  admit  that  German  rationalism  is  %  far.  more 
devout  and  respectable  adversary  than  French  atheism.  It  is 
true  that  Locke  was  neither  an  unbeliever  nor  an  atheist ;  and 
It  is  equally  true  that  Kant  was  neither  a  theological  neologist 
nor  a  scoffer  at  religion.  The  principles  of  both  these  phi- 
losophers were  seized  upon  by  others,  perverted  and  driven  to 
results  which  the  philosophers  themselves  never  dreamed  of, 
and  would  not  have  sanctioned.  .  In  this  respect  certainly 
there  is  no  very  great  difference  between  them. 

It  is  also  said  ^'  that  the  philosophy  of  Locke  and  his  Scotch 
successors  is  very  plain  and  simple,  while  that  of  Kant  and 
his  German  followers  is  very  obscure  if  not  wholly  unintelli- 
gible." There  may  be  some  truth  in  this,  and  yet  all  the 
prabe  of  simplicity  and  clearness,  and  all  the  blame  of  obscur- 
ity and  unintelligibleness  may  not  rest  precisely  where  the 
objection  places  it.  It  is  easy  to  follow  a  man  who  walks 
very  slow,  and  goes  but  a  short  distance ;  but  when  a  man 
walks  very  fast,  and  goes  a  great  way,  it  is  not  always  so  easy 
to  keep  in  sight  of  him.  The  German  philosophy  professes 
to  do  a  great  deal  more  than  the  Scotch,  to  investigate  further, 
to  penetrate  much  deeper,  and  of  course  it  ought  to  require 
more  pains  and  study  to  comprehend  it.  At  least,  let  us  not 
judge  without  investigation ;  let  us  not  rashly  decide  that  to  be 
mere  senseless  jargon  in  which  so  many  intelligent,  able,  and 
most  learned  men  think  they  discover  most  important  and 
profound  truths. 

I  cannot  pretend,  within  the  limits  assigned  me,  to  give 
even  an  outline  of  this  philosophy,  but  only  a  brief  sketch  of 
its  history  and  changes.  And  I  must  say  further,  that  these 
systems  of  German  philosophy  are  so  elaborate,  that  they  go 
into  investigations  to  which  we  are  so  little  accustomed,  that 
they  imply  a  process  of  mental  training  so  entirely  unlike  ours, 
and  are  withal  expressed  in  a  language  so  peculiar,  that  any 
attempt  to  give  in  English  a  sketch  of  them,  in  a  popular 
fimn,  musty  from  the  very  necesssity  of  the  case,  be  imp^ect 
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aod  unsatisfactory.  This,  I  think,  is  stating  the  case  as  &iriy 
as  possible  for  the  Germans,  and  I  am  sure  [  have  no  disposi* 
tion  to  take  any  unfair  advantage. 


SYSTEM  or  KANT. 

All  our  knowledge  (Locke  is  understood  to  say)  is  de- 
rived from  sensation  or  frcMn  reflection.  By  the  former  we  are 
made  conscious  of  things  external^  by  the  latter  we  are  made 
conscious  of  things  internal^  or  of  the  operation  of  our  own 
minds  ;  the  amount  of  which  doctrine  seems  to  be,  that  we 
can  know  nothing  except  that  of  which  we  are  immediately 
conscious. 

Berkeley,  takmg  for  granted  the  truth  of  Locke's  doctrine, 
showed  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  matter  or  the  ex- 
ternal world,  or  at  least  that  we  can  have  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  any  such  thing.  For,  by  our  senses  we  are  made 
conscious  of  sensations  only,  and  not  of  mattar  itself,  and  sen- 
sations are  affections  of  mind.  From  Aristotle  to  Locke,  it 
had  been  asserted  that  our  sensations  are  copies  of  the  real 
objects  which  produce  them.  Berkeley  proved  that  a  seosa^ 
tion,  that  is,  an  affection  of  mind,  can  never  be  a  copy  of  any 
thing  which  does  not  resemble  mind,  can  never  be  a  copy  of 
matter. 

Hume  probed  the  point  still  further.  According  to  him, 
we  are  not  more  conscious  ^  mmd  in  itself  than  we  are  of 
matter  in  itself.  All  that  we  are  immediately  conscious  of  is 
•—ideas  and  impressions  ;  consequently  nothing  but  ideas  and 
impressions  exist,  or  rather  nothing  else  can  be  known  to  ex- 
ist.  Following  up  this  train  of  reasoning,  Hume  proceeds  to 
inquire,  Whence  is  our  notion  of  cause  derived  ?  Is  it  fiom 
sensation  ?  Surely  ^not,  for  the  senses  show  only  that  the 
two  events  which  we  call  cause  and  effect,  follow  each  other, 
and  never  that  they  are  ntcessarUy  connected.  Is  it  then 
from  reflection  7  But  we  reflect  only  on  our  sensations,  and 
as  these  do  not  contain  the  notion  of  cause,  so  no  reflection 
can   discover  it   in  them.    Finding,   therefore,  that    these 
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sources  of  our  knowledge,  which  he  with  Locke  believed  to 
be  the  only  ones,  afford  no  clue  to  that  firm  beh'ef  which 
mankind  have  in  the  notion  of  cause,  he  declared  it  to  be  a 
mere  idea,  a  habit  of  the  mind  acquired  by  seeing  two  events 
always  succeed  each  other  in  the  same  order. 

This  of  course,  pushed  away  all  the  evidences  of  religion, 
natural  and  revealed.  Hume's  system  was  successfully 
opposed  by  Dr.  Reid,  Dr.  Beattie,  Dugald  Stewart,  and 
others.^ 

It  was  these  speculations  of  Hume,  on  the  origin  of  our 
idea  of  cause,  that  first  started  Kant,  and  set  him  on  those 
metaphysical  inquiries  which  have  produced  such  a  revolution 
in  intellectual  philosophy,  and  given  so  much  celebrity  to  his 
own  rather  odd-sounding  name.  Before  we  give  an  account 
of  his  system,  we  must  give  a  brief  history  of  the  man. 

Immanuel  Kant,  the  son  of  an  honest,  intelligent  harness- 
maker,  was  bom  in  Konigsburg,  Prussia,  in  April,  1725, 
and  in  this  city  he  lived  to  be  eighty  years  old,  scarcely  ever 
going  without  its  walls,  and  having  never  in  his  life  been  more 
than  thirty  miles  distant  from  his  birth-place.  His  mother  was 
a  woman  of  extraordinary  talent  and  piety.  Immanuel, 
though  very  poor,  contrived  with  her  help  to  get  a  university 
education  in  his  native  city,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  by 
superior  scholarship.  He  made  marked  progress  in  metaphy- 
sics, but  at  that  time  mathematics  and  astronomy  were  his  fa- 
vorite studies.  In  1 755,  when  only  twenty -one  years  old,  he 
published  an  astronomical  treatise,  in  which  he  clearly  pointed 
out  the  existence  of  the  planet  afterwards  called  Georgium 
SiduSi  the  supposed  discovery  of  which  has  since  given  such 
celebrity  to  the  name  of  Dr.  Herschell.  This  was  twenty-seven 
years  before  Herscbell's  discovery,  and  if  the  planet  ought  to 
bear  the  name  of  its  first  discoverer,  it  should  be  called  Kant, 
and  not  Herschell.  This  will  be  done,  I  suppose,  when 
America  is  named  Columbia.  Kant  became  a  professor  in 
the  university  of  Konigsburg^  and  his  lectures  were  much 

*  See  For.  Quart.  Review,  vol.  i.  p.  360-65. 
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frequented*  His  metaphysics  at  first  attracted  but  little  at- 
tention ;  it  was  six  years  before  his  first  metaphysical  work, 
the  ''  Critique  of  Pure  Reason/'  began  to  sell  at  all ;  and  the 
publisher  was  on  the  point  of  disposing  of  the  sheets  to  huck- 
sters and  confectioners  for  wrapping  paper,  when  it  suddenly 
became  immensely  popular,  and  Kant  lived  to  see  his  meta- 
physics supersede  all  other  systems  almost  throughout  conti- 
nental Europe. 

Kant  was  nevermarried,  his  whole  life  was  that  of  a  labo- 
rious student ;  but  he  usually  took  his  dinner  at  the  table  of  a 
large  hotel,  for  the  sake  of  observing  the  manners  and  conver- 
sation of  the  company  he  met  there.  A  contemporary  thus 
describes  him:  '^Leaner,  nay,  drier  than  his  small  body  none 
probably  ever  existed  ;  and  no  sage  probably  ever  passed  his 
life  in  a  more  tranquil  and  self-absorbed  manner.  A  high, 
serene  forehead,  a  fine  nose,  and  clear,  bright  eyes,  distin- 
guished his  face  advantageously."—*'  He  loved  mirthful  com- 
pany and  a  good  dinner,  and  was  himself  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, who  never  failed  to  entertain  and  enliven  by  his  ex- 
tensive knowledge,  and  an  inexhaustible  store  of  amusing 
anecdotes,  which  he  used  to  tell  in  the  driest  way,  without 
ever  laughing  himself."  He  was  always  remarkably  neat 
in  his  person,  and  strict  in  his  morals. 

On  reading  Hume,  Kant  felt  perfectly  satbfied  that  he 
had  proved  that  the  idea  of  cause  is  not  derived  from  experi- 
ence ;  and  be  was  equally  well  satisfied  that  it  is  impassible 
ibr  the  mind  to  get  rid  of  the  idea.  Well,  what  then  ?  Is  it 
a  mere  habit  of  thought  ?  No,  it  must  be  a  necessary,  triuh  ; 
a  truth  not  derived  from  experience,  but  arising  with  experi- 
ence— an  idea  vnitten,  as  it  were^  in  the  mind  with  invisible 
inky  and  requiring  only  the  scorch  of  experience,  the  contact 
of  the  external  world,  to  make  it  legible. 

This,  then,  was  his  starting  point — there  are  necessary  truths, 
which  we  do  not  derive  from  experience,  which  come  neither 
from  sensation  nor  reflection,  which  can  neither  be  proved  nor 
disbelieved.  This  is  the  corner-stone,  the  fundamental  idea 
of  bis  whole  philosophy. 
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He  then  began  to  inquire^  How  many  of  these  necessaiy 
truths  are  there,  and  what  are  they?  He  ascertained  the 
number,  as  he  supposed,  to  be  twelve,  and  that  they  could  be 
arranged  in  four  classes,  under  the  heads  of  quantity,  quality, 
relation,  and  modality.  These  necessary  truths  he  called 
categories,  a  name  borrowed  firom  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle. 
He  also  gave  them  the  name  of  trafkMCendentaltnnhsy  or  ideas, 
because  they  transcend,  go  beyond,  the  bounds  of  experience. 
Hence  the  name  transcendental  philosophy,  by  which  he  al- 
ways distinguished  his  own  theory  (though  it  has  since  by  its 
dvocates  unanimously  been  called  the  critical  philosophy)  ; 
and  hence  the  modem  term  transcendentalism. 

f 

Kant  introduced  several  dbtinctions  which  are  important 
to  his  philosophical  system.  Thus  he  distinguished  between 
universal  or  necessary  truths,  and  merely  general  or  con- 
tingent truths.  For  example,  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-mor- 
low,  that  all  substances  have  weight,  are  merely  general  or 
contingent  truths ;  for  the  sun  may  never  rise  again,  and  there 
may  he  substances  that  have  no  weight.  This  class  of  truths 
we  derive  fh>m  experience,  and  it  is  the  only  class  of  truths 
which  experience  b  capable  of  teaching  us.  But  that  ^^  every 
thing  which  begins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause/'  is  a  univer- 
sal, a  necessary  truth  ;  it  is  not  derived  from  experience,  ex- 
perience can  neither  add  to  nor  take  from  the  evidence  of  it. 
So  of  a)l  the  twelve  categories. 

Tllrtwelve  categories  are  these :  Under  the  head  of  quan- 
tity he  has  unity,  multitude,  totality, — under  quality,  are  re- 
ality, negation,  limitation, — under  relation,  we  have  substance 
and  accident,  cause  and  effect,  action  and  reaction, — and  un- 
der modality,  possibility,  existence,  necessity.  The  way  in 
which  these  several  terms  are  applied,  and  the  exact  meaning 
which  they  have  in  the  system,  can  be  learned  only  by  a  pe- 
rusal of  his  treatises. 

•  Space  and  time,  he  affirms,  are  not  the  properties  of  objects 
without  us,  but  exist  only  in  the  mind  itself,  being  pure  intui- 
tions of  the  internal  sense ;  and  they  are  the  universal  forms 
of  thought,  that  is,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  think  of  any  thing 
as  unconnected  with  time  and  space. 
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He  also  distinguished  between  thought  and  knowledge,  and 
especially  between  the  understanding  and  the  reason.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  we  have  three  faculties  bj  which  we  acquire 
knowledge,  namely,  *sense,  understanding,  and  reason.  Sense 
is  a  passive  <»  receptive  faculty,  by  which  we  become  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  external  world ;  understanding  is  an  active 
or  spontaneous  faculty,  by  which  we  form  conceptions ;  and 
reason  is  the  highest  faculty  of  intellectual  spontaneity,  and 
by  it  we  form  ideas. 

Kant  denies  that  we  are  capable  of  knowing  what  things 
are  in  themselves.  For  example,  we  perceive  things  extended, 
but  space  is  not  a  real  existence  out  of  the  mind,  it  is  merely 
a  mode  of  the  mind  itself,  so  that  the  mind  perceives  things 
extended  whether  they  are  so  or  not,  just  as  the  eye,  when 
looking  through  a  green  glass,  sees  things  green  whether  they 
are  so  or  not.  Hence  the  idealbm  into  which  Fichte  run  the 
system. 

SYSTEM   OF    riCHTE. 

John  Gottlieb  Fichte  was  a  disciple  of  Kant.  He 
was  bom  in  1762,  and  was  successively  professor  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Jena,  Eriangen,  and  Berlin,  where  he  died  in 
1814.  He  was  a  man  of  noble  and  excellent  private  charac- 
ter, and  his  death  was  a  singular  one.  It  was  at  the  time  of 
the  disastrous  war  with  the  French,  and  Berlin  was  full  of 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  The  wife  of  Fichte,  like  many 
other  Berlin  ladies  in  the  highest  walks  of  life,  went  to  the 
hospitals  and  devoted  herself  to  succoring  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed. In  this  benevolent  occupation  she  took  the  thalignant 
disease  known  as  the  jail-fever ;  and  then  her  husband  nursed 
her  with  such  intense  assiduity  and  unremitting  care,  that 
though  she  recovered,  he  took  the  disease  and  died. 

Fichte  mtUJcanted  Kant  as  much  as  Beikeley  and  Home 
ewt'lodced  Locke.  His  object  is  to  derive  all  knowledge,  all 
science,  from  a  single  principle.  He  does  not,  like  Kant, 
begin  with  an  analysis  of  the  faculties  by  which  we  acquire 
knowledge,  nor,  like  some  other  philosophers,  by  assuming  a 
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primitive  fact,  that  of  coDSciousness,  but  supposes  only  an  ori- 
ginal act  of  a  spontaneous  agent,  which  he  calls  the  Me  (doi 
kh  in  German,  in  French  k  Mox)y  and  from  this  he  derives 
consciousness  itself.  The  Me  put^  forth  a  spontaneous  act, 
meets  an  impediment  in  something  which  is  external  to  itself, 
a  not'Me ;  reflection  and  consciousness  are  the  result.  With 
this  remark  to  guide  you,  endeavor  to  comprehend  the  follow- 
ing brief  analysis  of  the  system. 

First  principle,  A=A.  X  represents  the  systematic 
dependency  of  the  whole.  A  and  X  being  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  Me,  may  be  signified  thus :  the  Me  is  the  Me.  Thk 
is  the  self-evident  principle  in  moral  philosophy  and  know- 
ledge in  general.  By  this  principle  we  form  judgments,  to 
judge  being  an  act  of  the  Me.  The  Me  establishes  abso- 
lutely and  independently  its  own  existence,  being  at  once  the 
agent  and  the  result  of  the  action,  in  which  combination  con- 
sists the  essence  of  consciousness.  The  first  operation  of  the 
Me  is  that  of  reflection  on  itself,  which  is  occasioned  by  an 
impediment  opposed  to  its  hitherto  unrestrained  energies. 
The  Me  places  itself  in  the  position  of  the  subject,  inasmuch 
as  it  opposes  itself  as  subject  to  the  obstacle  contemplated. 

The  second  principle  is  this :  the  Me  is  not  the  not-Me. 
There  is  yet  a  third  principle.  To  exemplify  this  an  action  of 
the  Me  is  required,  which  may  illustrate  the  opposition  of  the 
Me  and  the  not-Me  in  the  Me  without  destroying  the  Me. 

Reality  and  negation  can  be  associated  only  by  means  of 
limitation.  Limitation,  then,  is  the  third  principle.  Limita- 
tion leads  to  divisibility.  Every  thing  divisible  is  a  quantity. 
Consequently  in  the  Me  there  must  exist  a  divisible  quantity, 
and  theret^re  the  Me  contains  somethmg  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exbt  or  not  to  exist  without  detracting  from  the  real 
existence  of  the  Me.  Hence  we  arrive  at  the  distinction  of  a 
separable  and  an  absolute  .Me.  The  Me  implies  the  opposi- 
tion of  a  divisible  not-Me  to  the  divisible  Me.  Both  of  these 
have  their  existence  in  the  absolute  Me.  Hence  the  two 
following  propositions :  1 .  The  Me  implies  a  limitation  of  its 
extent  by  the  not-Me,  which  circumscribes  its  absolute  and 
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otherwise  unlimited  influence.  3.  In  like  manner  the  Me 
determines  and  defines  the  not-M e.  Without  the  opposition 
here  described  there  can .  be  no  such  thing  as  consciousness^ 
without  an  object  there  can  be  no  subject.  The  Me  cannot 
be  said  to  exist  except  as  modified  by  the  not-Me.  Also 
without  a  subject  there  can  be  no  object.  The  Me  mast 
determine  the  not-Me,  the  one  implying  a  passion,  the  other 
an  action  of  the  Me. 

Our  conception  of  external  objects,  as  external,  is  an  act 
o[  the  Me,  whereby  it  transfers  to  the  not-Me  a  real  existence 
abstracted  fix>m  itself.  By  such  an  operation  of  the  mind  the 
not-Me  assumes  the  character  of  something  real  as  respects 
the  Me,  inasmuch  as  the  Me  transfers  to  it  a  portion  of  its  own 
reality. 

From  what  has  been  stated  may  be  deduced — 1.  The 
reciprocity  existing  between  the  Me  and  the  not-Me.  The 
action  and  passion  of  the  Me  are  one  and  the  same  thing  as 
relates  to  the  not-Me.  2.  The  operations  of  the  Me  tend  to 
show  that  the  ideal  and  the  real  principles  which  have  been 
adopted  to  explain  the  connection  between  mind  and  external 
objects  are  identical.  The  explanation  is  in  the  fact  that  we 
contemplate  the  Me  as  active  and  the  not-Me  as  passive,  and 
vice  versa. 

From  such  principles  the  transcendental  theory  infers  the 
following  conclusions:  1.  Mental  perception  can  take  place 
only  in  virtue  of  a  reciprocal  action  between  the  Me  and  the 
not-Me.  3.  The  influence  of  the  Me  on  the  not-Me  is  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  not-Me  on  the  Me.  In  such  cases  the 
Me  balances  as  it  were  between  two  contrary  influences.  Such 
hesitation  is  the  effect  of  the  imagination,  which  equally  repre- 
sents the  passive  and  active  operations  of  the  Me,  that  is, 
conveys  them  to  the  consciousness.  3.  Such  a  state  of  hesita- 
tion implies  the  act  of  contemplating,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  the  contemplating  subject  from  the  object  contem- 
plated. It  is  not  reflection,  the  tendency  of  which  b  inwards, 
but  activity  directed  toward  external  objects — Production. 
4.  From  the  faculty  of  contemplating  results  contemplation, 
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properly  so  called,  which  is  the  efiect  of  the  absolute  sponta- 
neousness  of  the  reason,  that  is,  of  the  understanding.  5. 
Judgment,  in  the  next  place,  weighs  the  objects  presented  to 
it  by  the  understanding,  and  defines  their  mutual  relations.  6. 
The  contemplation  of  the  absolute  spontaneousness  of  the  Me 
afifords  the  apprehension  of  the  reason,  and  the  basis  of  all 
science. 

This  philosophy  of  Fichte  is  what  the  Germans  call  the 
Scientific  Theory. 

Thus  far  in  our  career,  through  the  first  half  of  our  voyage, 
our  course  has  been  tolerably  plain ;  but  in  the  remaining 
part  of  our  way,  through  the  mysteries  of  Schelling  and  Hegel, 
I  cannot  promise  myself  equal  success.  I  have  read  some  of 
the  modem  German  metaphysicians  with  considerable  care ; 
I  have  conversed  with  them  in  their  own  country,  and  asked 
them  various  questions  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  terms 
which  they  use,  without  being  able  after  all  to  satisfy  myself 
that  I  have  gained  complete  possession  of  the  exact  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed.  There  really  seems  to  be  in  the 
American  mind  an  inherent  inaptness  to  comprehend  the  Ger- 
man speculations  ;  a  difiSculty  of  which  the  Germans  them* 
selves  sometimes  complain  both  in  respect  to  us  and  our 
cousins  of  the  Brit'ish  island.     A  professor  in  one  of  our  Ame-  # 

rican  theological  seminaries  was  conversing  with  a  finished 
philosopher  of  Prussia  on  the  deeper  mysteries  of  the  German 
metaphysics  ;  and  the  American  insisted  on  precise  %nd  defi- 
nite explanations  of  every  proposition  announced,  of  every  term 
used.  The  philosopher  explained  and  defined,  and  defined 
and  explained  ;  but  every  new  explanation  and  definition 
tseemed  only  to  suggest  a  new  difficulty  to  the  acuteness  dr 
the  obtuseness  of  the  quiet,  imperturbable  Yankee ;  till  at 
length  the  poor  German,  almost  ready  to  burst  with  perplexity 
and  vexation,  lifted  both  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
exclaimed  in  a  despairing  tone,  '<  Mein  Gott,  forgive  Christo- 
pher Columbus  for  ever  having  discovered  America."  Poor 
fellow,  it  was  the  first  Yankee  mind  he  had  ever  encountered, 
and  such  a  Gibraltar  against  the  entrance  of  any  of  his  kriegs- 
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ackiffe  of  polemic  metaphysics  he  had  never  before  seen. 
Well  might  he  think  the  Yankees  would  be  the  death  of  his 
whole  tribe. 

SYSTEM    OF    SCHELLIN6. 

Frxbsrick  William  Joseph  yon  Schellino  was  bom 
in  1775.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Fichte's  ;  be  was  successively 
professor  at  Jena  and  Munich,  from  which  last  place  he  was  in 
1840  transferred  by  the  king  of  Prussia  to  Berlin,  to  counter- 
act if  possible  the  too  prevalent  philosophy  of  his  former  pupil 
and  subsequent  rival,  the  all-conquering  Hegel.  Scfaelling  is 
still  at  Berlin,  a  fine,  energetic,  hearty  old  man.  For  a  long 
time  he  exerted  a  wider  influence  probably  than  any  other 
literary  man  in  Gennany.  He  has  been  a  voluminous  wri- 
ter ;  and  most  of  the  best  scientific  and  even  theological  woi^s 
which  were  published  in  Germany  for  the  space  of  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  were  moulded  on  the  principles  of  his  philosophy. 
It  was  from  him  immediately  that  Coleridge  drew,  and  the 
transcendentalism  of  this  country  probably  owes  its  existence 
to  a  great  extent  to  the  influence  of  his  writings.  He  is  him- 
self much  pleased  with  the  exposition  which  Coleridge  has 
given  of  the  principles  of  his  philosophy,  and  considers  him 
on  the  whole  the  very  best  of  the  ilnglish  representatives  of 
the  Teutonic  mind. 

As  to  the  transcendentalism  of  Schelling,  it  transcends  the 
transcendentalism  of  Fichte  as  much  as  the  transcendentalism 
of  Fichte  transcends  the  transcendentalism  of  Kant.  It  is 
difficult  to  Gnd  English  expressions  suited  to  convey  his  ideas ; 
but  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  express,  in  plain,  common-sense 
English,  the  great  result  of  his  whole  philosophy,  it  would  be 
in  the  words  following,  to  wit : 

Every  thing  is  every  thing — and 

Every  thing  else  is  every  thing — and 

EVERY  THING  IS  EVERY  THING  ELSE. 

Perhaps  it  will  aid  you  in  following  the  analysis  of  Schel- 
hng's  philosophy,  if  I  state  to  you  in  the  outset  that  his  method 
seems  to  be  the  reverse  of  Lord  Bacon's.     Bacon  says  we 
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must  begin  with  the  examination  of  phenomena ;  Schelling 
seems  to  say  we  must  begin  with  the  examination  of  the  thing 
itself.     Bacon  supposes  that  we  can  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  thmg  itself,  but  only  of  what  it  does  ;  but  with  Schelling, 
on  the  contrary,  the  thing  itself,  the  absolute,  is  the  very 
starting-point  of  all  knowledge.     I  will  illustrate  my  meaning 
by  a  familiar  example.     The  high  bluffi  of  our  western  wa- 
ters are  frequently  composed  of  a  soft,  friable  earth,  in  which 
the  swallows  make  deep,  horizontal  holes  for  dwelling  places. 
Lord  Bacon  tells  us  we  must  climb  up  to  the  mouths  of  these 
holes  and  look  in,  ifi.  we  would  ascertain  their  exact  form  and 
dimensions.    Schelling  thinks  this  a  very  imperfect  and  clumsy 
method,  and  he  tells  us,  if  we  would  know  not  only  the  exact 
shape  and  dimensions  of  those  holes,  but  also  what  the  very 
holes  are  in  themselves,  we  must  cut  away  the  whole  bank  of 
earth,  and  leave  the  holes  sticking  out,  in  the  abstract,  in 
purit  naturalibusy  and  then  we  shall  know. 
We  now  proceed  to  the  proposed  analysis. 
Fichte,  as  you  have  seen,  derives  all  our  knowledge  from 
the  Me,  brought  to  reflection  and  consciousness  by  finding  its 
spontaneous    activity  limited    and  resisted  by   the   not-Me. 
Schelling  gets  beyond  this  at  once ;  he  derives  our  knowledge 
neither  from  the  Me  nor  from  the  Not-me,  but  from  that  which 
is  superior  to  and  unites  them  both,  from  which  they  both 
spring  as  their  source,  namely,  the  Absolute.     He  affirms,  that 
to  know  and  to  be  are  one  and  the  same  thing.     The  Abso- 
lute is  neither  infinite  nor  finite,  neither  to  know  nor  to  be, 
neither  subject  nor  object ;  but  that  wherein  all  opposition  of 
subject  and  object,  knowledge  and  existence,  spirit  and  inert 
nature^  ideal  and  real — together  with  all  other  differences  and 
distinctions — are  absorbed  and  disappear,  leaving  an  indis- 
soluble and  equal  union  of  knowledge  and  existence.     This 
absolute  identity  of  the  ideal  and  the  real,  and  absolute  indif- 
ference of  the  differing,  of  unity  and  plurality,  is  the  unity 
which  comprehends  the  universe.     Absolute  identity  exists, 
and   out   of   its   limits   nothing    really   exists,   and    conse- 
quently nothing  is  finite  which  exists  of  itself  (per  se).     All 
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that  is,  18  absolute  identity,  or  a  development  of  its  essence. 
This  development  takes  place  in  conformity  with  certain  cor- 
relative opposition  of  terms,  which  are  derived  from  absolute 
identity,  as  the  poles  or  sides  of  the  same  objects,  with 
a  preponderance  to  the  ideal  or  real,  and  become  identified 
by  the  laws  of  totality ;  the  principle  of  their  development 
being  that  of  identity  in  tripticity.  Such  development  is 
sometimes  styled  a  division  of  the  absolute ;  sometimes  a 
spontaneous  revelation  of  the  same  ;  sometimes  a  falling  off  of 
ideas  from  the  Deity.  By  such  a  revelation  absolute  know- 
ledge is  made  possible  to  us,  reason  itself  (so  far  as  it  is  abso- 
lute) being  the  identification  of  the  ideal  and  the  real.  The 
characteristic  form  of  the  absolute  is  absolute  knowledge,  in 
which  identity  and  unity  assume  the  character  of  duality 
(A  =  A).  The  leading  propositions  of  this  theory,  conse- 
quently, are:  1.  That  there  exists  but  one  identical  nature  ; 
and  that  merely  a  quantitive  (not  a  qualitive)  exists  between 
objects  as  to  their  essence,  resulting  from  the  preponderance 
of  the  objective  or  subjective,  the  ideal  or  the  real.  The  finite 
has  only  an  apparent  existence,  inasmuch  as  it  b  the  product 
of  merely  relative  reflection.  2.  The  one  absolute  nature 
reveals  itself  in  the  external  generation  of  existing  things, 
which  on  their  part  constitute  the  form  of  the  first.  Conse- 
quently, each  individual  being  is  a  revelation  of  the  absolute 
being  in  a  determinate  form.  Nothing  can  exist  which  does 
not  participate  in  the  divine  being.  Consequently,  the  natural 
world  is  not  dead,  but  animated  ar.d  divine  no  less  than  the 
ideal.  3.  This  revelation  of  the  absolute  takes  place  in  con- 
formity with  certain  correlative  oppositions,  which  characterize 
different  gradations  of  development  with  a  preponderance  of 
the  ideal  or  real,  and  which,  consequently,  are  nothing  more 
than  so  many  expressions  of  absolute  identity.  Science  inves- 
tigates these  oppositions  and  presents  a  picture  of  the  universe, 
by  deducing  the  ideas  of  objects  from  the  original  contempla- 
tion of  the  absolute  on  the  principle  of  ideality  in  triplicity,  in 
conformity  with  the  creative  process  observable  in  nature  itself. 
This  Is  the  process  of  construction.     This  ideal  construction 
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is  what  we  call  philosophy  (the  science  of  ideas),  the  highest 
effi>rt  of  which  is,  the  perception  of  a  relative  form  amid  the 
multifariousness  of  external  nature,  and  the  recognition,  in  this 
relative  form,  of  absolute  identity. 

The  scheme  of  such  construction  b  this  : 

I.  The  Absolute — the  Universe  in  its  original  form — the 
Deity  manifested  in 

II.  Nature — the  Absolute  in  its  secondary  form. 

Its  relative  and  real,  Its  relative  and  ideal, 

According  to  the  following  gradations : 


Weight — ^matter — flight — 
motion — organic  structure- 
life. 


Truth  —  science  —  good- 
ness-   religion — beauty — art. 


Above  these  gradations,  and  independent  of  them,  are  ar- 
ranged: 


Man  as  Microcosm, 
The  System  of  the  Worid, 
or 
The  external  Universe. 


The  State, 
History. 


This  theory  of  Schelling  is  called  the  Identity  Theory. 

The  analysis  I  have  given  as  it  is  usually  given  by  the 
Schellingites.  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  these  mysteries, 
or  to  be  able  to  explain  them.  Let  us  hasten  to  the  fourth 
and  last  pillar  Sn  this  great  temple  of  transcendentalism,  to 
Hegel.  I  hope  you  are  not  yet  tired  ;  or  if  you  are  I  am 
sorry  for  you  ;  for  as  Sancho  Panza  used  to  tell  his  master, 
all  that  has  gone  before  is  but  as  tarts  and  cheese-cakes  com- 
pared with  what  you  are  coming  to  now.  And  I  crave  the 
more  indulgence,  as  in  this  part  of  my  task  I  can  have  no 
assistance  from  the  labors  of  those  who  have  gone  before  me  ; 
for,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  am  the  first  who  has  ventured  on  the 
vast  enterprise  of  translatmg  any  part  of  Hegel  into  English. 
The  inherent  difficulties  of  a  first  attempt  of  this  kind  I  hope 
will  be  properly  appreciated. 
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Ststem  of  Hegel. 

George  William  F&eoebic  Hegel  was  bom  1770. 
He  was  at  first  a  disciple  and  associate  of  ScbelliDg's^  though  a 
few  years  his  senior,  but  soon  got  beyond  bim  and  set  up  for 
himself.  He  was  professor  first  at  Heidelberg,  and  afterwards 
at  Berlin,  at  which  last  place  he  died  of  cholera  in  the  autumn 
of  1831.  He  is  much  celebrated  in  Germany  as  a  writer  on 
the  philosophy  of  law.  With  him  the  productiveness  of  the 
German  mind,  in  respect  to  metaphysics,  seems  to  have  ceased, 
or  at  least  to  be  taking  a  breathing  spell ;  for  though  thirteen 
years  have  elapsed  since  bis  death,  as  yet  no  rival  system  has 
appeared.  It  is  true  that  Schelling,  by  the  special  request  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  is  now  attempting  something  which  may 
serve  to  supersede  Hegel ;  but  the  success  of  the  efibrt  re- 
mains yet  to  be  tested.  Indeed  it  is  affirmed  by  the  Hegelians 
that  no  rival  system  ever  can  be  established,  because  that  of 
Hegel  is  already  perfect.  Says  an  active  Hegelian  of  Berlin  : 
"  The  system  is  perfect.  The  history  of  philosophy,  and  the 
business  of  philosophers,  hereafter,  can  be  nothing  else  than 
to  explain,  apply,  and  propagate  his  (HegePs)  doctrines." 
He  further  compares  Hegel  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  one  of  hb 
ardent  disciples  who  had  long  sat  at  his  feet,  he  cries  out  to 
his  younger  associates  :  '^  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
this  new  Gospel."  These  extravagances  were  uttered  at  his 
funeral  as  his  body  was  lowered  into  the  grave.  Another  of 
his  eulogists  on  that  occasion  compared  him  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  said  that  the  kingdom  of  science  would  thereafter 
be  divided  among  his  disciples. 

In  Germany  I  became  acquainted  with  several  Hegelians^ 
some  of  them  of  great  learning  and  the  highest  standing  in 
society ;  and  they  all  seemed  to  have  tlie  same  extravagant 
estimate  of  him.  This  fact,  together  with  the  enormous  influ- 
ence he  has  exerted,  has  led  me  to  make  several  attempts  to 
become  acquainted  with  his  system  ;  but  after  many  strenu- 
ous efibrts,  I  have  never  been  able,  I  must  frankly  confess  it, 
to  find  out  what  the  man  means  by  any  thing  which  be  says 
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in  all  his  writings  which  I  have  examined,  and  they  have  been 
not  a  few.  I  will  give  the  reader  some  extracts  literally  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  perhaps  he  will  be  mqre  fortunate 
than  I  have  been,  and  be  able  to  draw  meaning  from  the 
words.  Hegel  is  very  careful,  according  to  the  injunction  of 
John  Locke,  to  define  his  terms,  and  as  he  has  much  to  say 
respectmg  ideas,  our  first  extract  shall  be  his  definition  of  an 
idea. 

"An  idea  (says  Hegel)  is  the  course  that  the  notion  as  the  gene- 
ralness  which  is  singleness,  determines  itself  to  the  objectivity  and  to 
the  opposition  against  the  same ;  and  this  externalness,  which  has  the 
notion  to  its^  substance,  through  its  immanent  dialectic,  brings  back 
itself  in  the  subjectivity."  * — Hegel's  Encydop,  sec.  215.  Henosten- 
BBRo's  KirchenaeUungj  vol.  xxviiL,  p.  355w 

This,  however,  is  an  old  definition,  and  when  the  last  edi- 
tion of  Hegel's  EncyJclopiidie  der  philosoph,  Wissenschaften, 
edited  by  Leopold  von  Henning,  and  published  at  Berlin  in 
1842,  was  received  in  this  country,  I  immediately  examined 
it  to  see  if  any  new  light  had  been  thrown  on  the  important 
word  idea.     The  result  was  as  follows : 

HegePs  last  definition  of  Idea. 

"The  idea  is  the  true  in  and  of  itself—iJie  absolute  oneness  of  the 
notion  and  the  objectivity.  Its  ideal  contents  is  no  other  than  the  no- 
tion in  its  determination ;  its  real  contents  is  only  its  representation 
which  it  gives  itself  in  the  form  of  external  existence,  and  this  shape 
enclosed  in  its  ideality,  in  its  power,  so  preserves  itself  in  it" 

"  The  idea  absolute." 

"  The  idea  as  oneness  of  the  subjective  and  the  objective  idea,  is 
the  notion  of  the  idea,  to  which  the  idea  as  such  the  subject,  to  which 


*  We  give  in  the  margin  the  original  German  of  this  and  the  subsequent 
definitioiis,  that  the  reader,  if  he  can  and  will,  may  make  a  better  translation 
for  himself  than  we  have  been  able  to  make  for  him  in  the  text. 

Die  idee  istder  Verlaiif,  daas  der  BegrifTals  die  Allgemeinheit,  welche  Ein- 
zelnheit  ist,  sich  zur  Objectivitflt  und  zum  gegensatz  gegen  dieselbe  bestimmt, 
imd  diese  AOBserlichkeit,  die  den  Begriff  zu  ihrer  subatanz  hat  dnrch  ihre  im- 
manente  I>ialektic  sich  in  die  Sabjectivitat  zQruck  ftlhrt. 
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it  is  the  object— an  object  in  which  all  the  determinations  come  to- 
gether. This  oneness  is  herewith  the  absolute  and  entire  truths  the 
idea  self-thinking  itself,  and  indeed  here  as  thinking,  as  logical  idea."  ^ 
Hbgsl's  Werksj  Band.  VL,  S.  385,  40S. 

Having  thus  received  floods  of  light  on  the  notion  of  an 
ideay  from  the  luminous  pages  of  Hegel,  let  us  proceed  to 
enlighten  ourselves  with  one  or  two  more  of  his  instructive  defi- 
nitions. We  will  select  the  definitions  of  those  two  most  im- 
portant terms  in  philosophical  discussion,  to  wit,  ^^  Something  " 
{Etwas)  and  "  Nothing"  (JSichts). 

HegePs  definUion  of^^  Something,^ 

'<  The  BomethiDg  is  the  Jirst  negation  of  the  negation^  as  simple 
existiog  reference  to  itself.  Existence,  life,  thought,  etc.,  determines 
itself  essentially  to  the  earUting^  the  living,  the  thinking  (Me),  etc. 
This  determination  is  of  the  highest  importance,  in  order  not  to  re- 
main standing  by  existence,  life,  thought,  etc. — also  not  by  the  Deity 
(instead  of  God)  as  generalities.  Something  avails  to  the  represen- 
tation with  right  as  a  realJ^  ' 

There  is  very  much  more  of  it,  but  this  may  suffice  as  a 
specimen. 

HegePs  definition  of  "  Nothing.^* 

<^  Nolhtngy  the  pure  nothing}  it  is  simple  likeness  with  itself^  per- 
fect emptiness,  destitution  of  determination  and  contents ;  undistinc- 


'  Die  Idee  ist  das  Wahte  an  und  fUr  aich,  die  dhgolute  Einheit  de»  Be- 
grif$  und  der  Otjeetivitllt.  Ihr  ideeller  Lahalt  ist  kein  anderer  als  der  Begriff 
in  seinen  Bestimmungen  ;  ihr  reeUer  Inhalt  ist  nur  seine  Danteliang,  die  er 
sich  in  der  Form  ftoBeerlichen  Daseyns  giebt  und  diese  Gestalt  in  siene  Idealitftt 
eingeschlosKn,  in  seiner  Macht,  so  sich  in  ihr  erhalt." 

Die  abeolute  Idee, 

Die  Idee  als  Einheit  der  sabjectiyen  und  der  objectiTen  Idee  ist  der  Begriff 
der  Idee,  der  die  Idee  als  solche  der  gegenstand,  dem  das  Object  sie  ist ;  ein 
Object,  in  welchem  alle  Bestimmungen  znaammengegende  sind.    Diese  Einheit 
ist  hiermit  die  aheolute  und  alle  Wahrheit,  die  sich  selbst  denkende  Idee,  und 
xwar  hier  als  denkende,  als  logiaeke  Idee. 

*  Das  Etwas  ist  die  erste  Negation  der  Negation^  als  ein&che^eyende  Be- 
ziehnng  auf  sich.  Daseyn,  Leben,  Denken,  a.  s.  f.  bestjmmt  sich  wesentlich  zum 
Daaeyendej  Lehendigen,  Denkenden  (Ich),u.  s.  f.  Diese  bestinmiung  ist  Ton 
der  hochsten  Wichtigkeit,  um  nicht  bey  dem  Daseyn,  Leben,  Denken,  n.  s.  f. 
such  nidit  bey  dem  Gottheit  (&tatt  Gottee)  ata  Allgemeinheiteii  stehen  lu 
bleiben.    Etwas  gilt  der  Vontellung  mit  Redit  als  ein  Seelee,  . 

THIBD  SXBIXSt  VOL.  I.  NO.  I.  6 
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threness  in  itself.^  '*-Heobl'b  WU$en$ckAft  der  Logik,  Th.  1. 8. 120- 
28.  Berlin,  1833. 

If  a  man,  after  reading  these  de6nitioDs,  cannot  be  said 
to  know  samethingy  it  is  very  certain  that  he  must  have  ac- 
quired a  very  graphic  idea  of  nothing.  It  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  definitions  that  we  have  been  able  to  give ;  for  the 
definition  and  description  of  something  occupy  two  and  a  half 
closely  printed  octavo  pages  ;  and  then  as  many  more  pages 
are  occupied  on  something  and  another  {etwas  und  tin 
anderes)  ;  and  on  nothing  the  distmguished  author  is  almost 
equally  copious. 

Having  thus  exambed  some  of  the  parts^  shall  we  now 
endeavor  to  get  a  representation  of  the  system  as  a  whole  ? 

In  this  rather  unpromising  task  we  shall  avail  ourselves, 
so  far  fis  passible,  of  the  assistance  of  the  philosopher  himself. 
In  his  Encyclopedia  of  the  Philosophical  ScienceSy  from  which 
we  have  already  quoted,  he  professes  to  avoid,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, abstract  terms,  and  to  bring  the  ideas  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  common  understanding.  In  the  Conversations-Lexikon 
der  neuesien  Zeit  und  Literatur^  Leipzig,  1833,  Th.  II.,  S. 
380-83,  there  is  an  analysis  of  the  whole  system  formed  from 
the  Encyclopedia,  frcxn  which  we  shall  translate  as  near  as 
possible  ad  verbum,  for  as  to  a  translation  ad  sensum  we  must 
confess  it  lies  quite  beyond  our  power.  The  analysb  thus 
formed  may  safely  be  taken,  if  not  for  the  system  itself,  at 
least  for  an  accurate  likeness  of  it,  yea,  a  Daguerreotype 
likeness,  though,  perhaps,  like  other  Daguerreotypes,  the  fea- 
tures may  not  appear  very  dbtinct,  unless  the  picture  be  held 
in  precisely  the  right  light. 

Analysis  of  HegeVs  Philosophy. 

Philosophy  is  divided  into  three  parts.  1.  Logic,  the 
science  of  the  idea  in  and'  of  itself  {an  und  fur  sich).    2. 

__  ■'  Tl  U  —  J— 

*  NiehU,  du  reine  NiekU;  es  iat  ftinftciie  Gleichheit  mit  aich  seVbti,  rdl- 
kommene  Leerheit,  BeatimmiuifB-  und  Inbtllalcfli|^t ;  Unantendiiedenheit 
inihrnselbet 
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Natural  Philosophy^  as  the  science  of  the  idea  in  its  other-to* 
be  (thren  Andersseyn) ;  and  3.  The  philosophy  of  the  spirit 
(Creisi)yZS  of  the  idea  which  returns  back  into  itself  out  of  its 
other-to-be.  Jjofpc  is  here  enriched  with  a  special  fore-no- 
ticMi,  which  treats  of  the  different  positions  of  the  thought  to 
the  objectivity.  The  essence  of  nature  is  the  idea  in  the  form 
of  the  other-tobe,  or  the  outwardness.  Thereby  the  notions'^ 
determinate  acquure  the  appearance  of  an  indifferent  sub- 
sistency  and  of  the  individualizing  towards  each  other.  Na- 
ture shows  in  its  tfaere-tobe  (Daseyn)  no  freedom,  but 
necessity  and  accidentness.  Nature  indeed  in  itself,  in  the 
idea,  is  divine  ;  but  as  it  is,  its  to-be  (Seyn)  corresponds  not 
to  its  noUon ;  it  is  rather  the  unexplained  contradiction.  Man 
may  well  admire  in  it  the  wisdom  of  God  ;  but  every  concep- 
tion of  the  spirit,  the  simplest  of  its  imaginings,  the  play  of  its 
most  accidental  humors,  every  word,  is  a  more  excellent 
knowledge-ground  for  the  existence  of  God,  than  any  one 
single  nature-subject.  And  though  the  spiritual  accident* 
ness,  the  will-choice,  goes  on  even  to  wickedness,  yet  this 
itself  is  an  infinitely  higher  thing  than  the  regular  behaviour 
of  the  stars,  or  than  the  innocence  of  the  plants.  Nature 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  system  of  gradations,  of  which  one 
necessarily  proceeds  out  of  the  other,  but  not  so  that  it  is 
naturally  begotten  out  of  it,  but  in  the  inner  idea  making  out 
the  ground  of  the  nature.  The  immediate  concrete  is  a  rich- 
ness of  attributes,  which  are  out  of  each  other,  and  more  or 
•less  indifferent  toward  each  other,  toward  which  even  on 
that  account  the  simple  for  itself  existing  subjectivity  is  like- 
wise indifferent,  and  leaves  them  to  external,  consequently  to 
accidental  determinations.  This  is  the  weakness  of  nature, 
not  to  remain  true  to  its  notions*determinate,  and  accordmg 
to  them  to  determine  and  preserve  its  structures  (Odnlde). 

The  idea  of  nature  is :  I.  In  the  determination  of  the  out« 
of-each-other  (Ausaereinander)^  the  infinite  mdividualizing, 
out  of  which  the  unity  of  the  form,  and  therefore  as  an  ideal, 
is  only  sought— -Mechanics  :  thereto  belong  space  and  time, 
matter  and  motion.    II.  In  the  determmation  of  the  special* 
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ness,  so  that  the  form-detennuiations  are  realized,  or  the 
reality  is  set  with  immanent  definiteness  and  existent  differ- 
ence, or  reflections-relation,  whose  in-itself-to-be  (^huichseyn) 
is  the  individuality — ^Physics :  thereto  belong,  (a)  the  free 
physical  bodies,  light — the  bodies  of  the  opposition,  sun, 
planet,  moon,  comet,  (b)  The  elements.  In  these  moments 
(motive-powers)  consists  the  general  individuality.  The  phy- 
sique of  the  special  individuality  embraces  weight,  cohesion, 
sound,  warmth  ;  and  finally  the  physique  of  the  total  individu- 
ality contains  the  form,  the  specializing  of  the  individual 
body,  and  the  chemical  process.  UI.  In  the  determination 
of  the  subjectivity,  in  which  the  real  distinctions  of  the 
form  are  brought  back  even  to  the  ideal  oneness,  which  itself 
is  formed  to  itself  and  for  itself — Organics  :  thereto  belong, 
(a)  the  geological  nature ;  (b)  the  vegetable  nature ;  (c)  the 
animal  organism. 

The  third  part  of  philosophy  is  the  philosophy  of  the 
spirit.  The  spirit  has  for  us  nature  for  its  presupposition, 
whose  truth,  and  therewith  whose  absolute  First,  it  is.  In  this 
truth  nature  has  disappeared,  and  the  spirit  has  given  itself  up 
as  the  idea  attained  to  its  for-itself-to-be  (Fursichieyn),  whose 
object  even  so  well  as  the  subject  is  the  notion.  The  essence 
of  the  spirit  is  on  this  account  formally  freedom,  according  to 
which  it  can  abstract  itself  from  its  own  extemalness,  its  there- 
to-be  (Daseyn)y  and  generally  makes  itself  to  a  particular. 
Therefore  its  determinateness  is  manifestation. .  It  sets  nature 
as  its  world.  The  absolute  is  the  spirit,  this  is  the  highest  defi- 
nition of  the  absolute.  In  its  development  the  spirit  is :  I.  Sub- 
jective spirit.  This  is,  (A)  immediate,  soul  or  nature  spirit, 
the  subject  of  anthropology.  Here  the  talk  is  of  the  relation 
between  soul  and  body,  of  the  natural  qualities  of  the  soul,  of 
the  temperament-diversities,  periods  of  life,  sensibilities,  dream- 
ing, and  animal  magnetism,  as  also  of  self-feeling  and  habit. 
(B)  For  itself,  yet  as  identical  reflection  in  itself,  consciousness, 
the  subject  of  phenomenology  of  the  spirit.  (C)  The  spirit  de- 
termining itself  in  itself,  as  subject  for  itself,  the  subject  oi 
psychology.  The  forth-stepping  of  the  spirit  is  development ; 
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and  so  it  is,  (a)  theoretical  spirit,  that  is  reason  for  itself  to 
be,  as  intelligence  to  know  that  it  is  reason.     The  so-called 
powers  or  faculties  of  the  spirit  are  mere  determinations  of  re- 
flection, whereby  the  spirit  is  made  to  an  aggregate  nature,  a 
strong-jointed,  mechanical  collection.     Feeling  is  the  lowest 
ibrm  of  the  spirit,  the  merely  subjective,  the  renouncing  of 
the  nature  and  the  notion  of  the  thing.     From  feelmg  arise 
the  activities  of  the  spirit  in  the  following  order :  intuition, 
conception,    recollection,     imagination,     memory,    thought. 
Thought  is  the  thing,  simple  identity  of  the  subject  and  ob- 
ject.    What  is  thought,  is ;  and  what  is,  is  only  in  so  &r  as  it 
is  thought.     Thought  as  this  free  generality  is  undenitanding, 
judgment,  and  reason  ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  respect  to  its 
contents  free,  the  will.     At  first  this  practical  spirit  shows  it- 
self in  the  feeling  of  the  right,  the  moral,  etc.     But  the  fiir- 
ther  delivery  is  the  reasonable  therein  to  be  comprehended  in 
the  form  of  the  reasonableness.    The  evil  which  enters  in  this 
place  is   the  incommensurateness  of  the  be  to  the  should. 
The  treating  of  the  desires,  inclinations  and  passions,  accord- 
ing to   their  true   moral   import,  is  the  doctrine  of  duties. 
II.  Objective  spirit.     This  is  the  oneness  of  the  theoretical 
and  practical,  the  free-will,  which  thinks  itself,  and  is  intelli- 
gence.    This  reality,  as  the  being  of  the  free-will,  is,  (A)  the 
right ;  (B)  the  ooorality  ;  (C)  the  decency.    The  decency  is 
the  perfection  of  the  objective  spirit,  and  the  truth  of  the 
objective  and  subjective  spirit  itself.     The  free  substance  has 
in  it  as  the  spirit  of  a  people  reality.      Thereto  belong  the 
family  life,  civil  society,  the  state,  which  by  its  hbtory  goes 
over  into  the  world's  history.     Hereby  the  spirit  becomes  the 
world-spirit.    The  spirit  of  every  one  single  people  is  destined 
only  to  fill  out  one  degree  in  the  development  of  the  same, 
and  to  perfect  one  commission  of  the  whole  deed.     III.  The 
absolute  spirit.    The  absolute  spirit  is  the  eternally  in  itself 
being,  and  in  itself  returning  and  back-turning  identity,  the 
one  and  general  substance  as  spiritual,  the  knowing  of  the  ab- 
solute idea.     The  development-steps  of  the  same  are,  (a) 
art;  (b)  revealed  religion  ;*(c)  philosophy.    This  is  the  high- 
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6it  step  of  consciousness,  which  .is  not  merely  the  oneness  of 
art  and  religion,  but  it  even  elevates  them  to  the  self-con- 
scious thought. 

The  notion  of  philosophy  is  the  self-thinking  idea,  the 
knowing  truth,  the  logical  with  the  signification  that  it  is  the 
generalness,  in  the  concrete  contents  as  in  its  reality,  so  that 
science  in  this  way  goes  back  in  its  beginning,  and  the  logical 
is  become  its  result. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  famous  tlieory  as  derived  from 
the  author  himself,  and  *^  divested  (so  it  is  said)  of  technical 
phraseology,  and  the  ideas  brought  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
common  understanding."  If  this  be  ^^  as  near  as  possible," 
then  certamly  ''  as  near  as  possible"  is  a  long  way  off.  Let 
no  one  say  I  have  caricatured  the  system.  I  have  simply 
translated  the  German  account  of  it  in  the  clearest  and  most 
definite  terms  I  can  find  in  the  English  language.  These 
terms  probably  may  have  a  technical  meaning  unknown  to  the 
uninitiated.  In  wading  through  the  works  of  Hegel,  (if  my 
recollection  serves  me  there  are  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
octavo  volumes  of  them,)  it  seems  now  and.  then  as  if  I  could 
catch  a  *^  bit  of  a  glimmer ;"  but  my  most  honest  and  stren- 
uous endeavors  have  seldom  been  rewarded  with  a  single  defi- 
nite idea,  and  I  am  often  inclined  to  say  of  his  philosophy 
what  a  Yankee  lawyer  once  said  of  the  argument  of  his  oppo- 
nent :  t^  is  all  an  empty  meaUbag ;  it  can^t  sian^  tip.  Tet 
when  I  see  such  men  as  Marheinecke  and  Goerchel  professing 
to  understand  and  admire  and  follow  it  as  the  only  true  phi- 
losophy, such  men  as  Hengstenberg  and  Doemer  professing 
to  understand  and  abhor  it  as  the  concentration  of  athebm 
amd  falsehood,  and  even  such  a  man  as  Tholuck  balancing 
and  half  inclined  to  believe  and  yet  doubting  whether  it  be 
safe  ;  when  I  consider  that  it  has  almost  boundless  sway  over 
the  most  intellectual  nation  in  the  world,  I  cannot,  without 
some  difficulty,  bring  myself  to  believe  that  it  is  all  unmeaning 
jargon.  It  b  one  of  Hegel's  maxims,  "  was  wirklich  ist,  ist 
vernunftig" — whatever  reaUy  isy^is  reasonable;  and  on  this 
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principle  Hegel's  pluloeopbical  theory  may  perhaps  be  pro* 
nounced  a  reasonable  one.  It  is  the  theory  of  Strauss  and 
Bruno  Bauer  and  the  other  most  powerful  opponents  of  the 
Bible  and  of  the  very  idea  of  a  supernatural  revelation  ;  and  it 
is  also  the  theory  of  Goerchel,  an  eminent  civilian  and  warm- 
hearted Christian,  and  of  Marheinecke,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  German  theologians  and  ecclesiastical  historians, 
and  a  vary  orthodox  Lutheran. 

I  became  personally  acquainted  with  Marheinecke  and' 
exceedingly  interested  in  him.  He  is  a  fine,  stately  M  gen- 
tleman, and  in  his  bearing  and  manners  altogether  kingly.  He 
is  certainly  a  man  of  great  talent  and  varied  learning,  and 
capable  of  thinking  and  speaking  with  the  utmost  clearness 
and  precision.  His  history  of  the  German  Refonnation.  and 
hb  historical  development  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in  his 
Symbolik,  are  among  the  best  specimens  of  a  clear  historic 
style  that  can  be  found,  and  remind  one,  more  than  almost  any 
other  modem  works,  of  the  terseness  and  energy  of  Tacitus. 
His  sermons,  too,  many  of  them,  are  models  of  perspicuous, 
concise,  energetic  declamation  ;  and  it  is  eulogy  enough  to 
say  that  he  occupies  without  disadvantage  the  pulpit  which 
once  was  Schleiermacher's. 

Marheinecke  has  written  a  system  of  theology  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  and  as  an  illustration  of 
what  this  philosophy  can  do  for  theology,  I  will  cite  the  defi- 
nition of  conversion  which  is  given  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
work  alluded  to : 

^  Id  effectual  calling  the  divine  and  homan  spirit  are  still  io  the 
abstract  diBtinetion ;  it  is  still  the  one-sided  divine  activity  in  distinc- 
tion firom  the  haroan,  and  this  is  therein  so  good  as  not  at  all  fixed. 
The  notion  and  the  necessity  of  the  notion  of  efi*ectual  calling  is  the 
truth  that  the  initiative  to  all  following  steps  and  operations  of  grace 
is  this  itself,  or  that  Qod  as  spirit  is  the  operating  principle  itself,  the 
man  on  his  side  throughout  can  contribute  nothing  thereto.  Bat 
since  this  grace  itself  would  not  be  what  it  is,  if  it  were  altogether 
without  consequences  and  effects,  so  it  has  in  this  its  inward  self-de- 
termination likewise  the  necessary  movement  out  of  the  abstraction 
into  the  reality,  and  is  not  only  the  effectual  calling,  but  also  the 
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effecting  of  that  whereto  it  ca]l8«  and  as  such  the  divine  conversion  ot 
the  man."  Ezek.  18:  2:),  28,  33:  11,  U.  Mai.  3:  7.  1  Pet  2:  25.'— 
{Die  Grundlehren  der  chrittlichen  DoffmcUik  aU  Wisaenschaft, 
ZweUCf  voellig  neu  auagearbeUete  Auflage,     Berlin,  1827.  S.  288-9.) 

The  whole  work  is  equally  lucid,  and  equally  well  fortified 
by  Scripture  authority. 

Inasmuch  as  Bruno  Bauer,  Strauss,  and  others,  have  made 

use  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  to  demolish  the  authority  of 

the  Chrbtian  revelation,  Marheineckefelt  himself  bound  to 

use  the  same  philosophy  to  defend  it ;  but  after  the  learned 

theologian  had  delivered  his  lectures  on  this  subject,  the  king 

of  Prussia,  regarding  Maiiieinecke's  defence  as  even  more 

dangerous  than  Bauer's  attack,  prohibited  their  publication. 

What  there  was  to  alarm  his  Majesty  I  cannot  tell,  for  I 

should  as  soon  think  of  being  alarmed  at  seemg  boys  blowing 

smoke  at  each  other  through  a  gun-banrel. 

• 

Schelling  has  the  honor  of  being  both  the  master  and  the 

successor  of  Hegel.  While  Hegel  lived,  Schelling  saw  his 
own  system  almost  universally  superseded  by  that  of  his 
pupil,  without  offering  any  resistance ;  and  it  was  not  till 
Hegel  had  been  three  years  dead,  that  Schelling,  after  twenty- 
four  years'  silence,  began  to  write  again,  and  in  a  new  style, 
in  1834.  In  1840  he  was  called  by  the  king  of  Prussia  from. 
Munich  to  Berlin,  for  the  express  purpose  of  counteracting  the 
influence  of  Hegelianism  by  means  of  his  new  system,  the 


'  Von  der  Bekehrung — In  der  Berufung  ist  der  gottliche  und  menschliche 
Geist  Doch  im  abetracten  Unterschiede ;  rie  ist  die  noch  einseitige,  gottliche 
Thatigkeit  im  Unterschiede  von  der  menschlichen,  und  diese  ist  darin  so  gut, 
wie  noch  gar  nicht  geactzt.  Der  BegrifTund  die  Nothwendigkeit  des  Begriffs 
der  Berufung  iat  die  Wahrheit,  dass  die  Initiative  zu  alien  fblgenden  Schritten 
und  Wirkungen  der  Gnade  dieae  aelbat  oder  Gott  ala  Giest  daa  bewirkende 
Prinzip  selber  eey,  der  Menach  dazu  von  seiner  Seite  durchaus  nichta  beitragen 
konne.  Aber  indem  dieae  Gnade  selber  nicht  ware,  was  sie  ist,wenn  sic  ganz 
erfolg-  und  wirkungaloe  ware,  so  hat  sie  in  dieser  ihrer  innem  selbstbestim- 
mung  zugleich  die  nothwendige  Bewegung  aua  der  Abstraction  in  die  Wirk- 
lichkeit,  and  ist  nicht  nur  Berufung.  sondem  auch  Bewirkung  dessen,  wozu  sie 
beruftfUndalsBolchedie  gottliche  Bekehrung  des  Menechen.  Ezek.  18  :  33,  28. 
33 :  11, 14.  Mai.  3 :  7.  1  Pet.  3 :  25. 
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product  of  bis  old  age.  This  new  system  he  calls  the  ^'  posi- 
tive philosophy  of  revelation  " — the  ^^  historical  philosophy '' 
— ^the  "system  of  freedom,"  etc.  According  to  Schelling, 
Hegel's  system  is  :  "Der  Immanenz  der  Dinge  in  Gott" — 
the  inahtding  of  things  in  God,  which  is  pantheism  ;  whilst 
his  own  new  system  is  "  Das  Werden  der  Dinge  aus  Gott" — 
the  growing  of  things  out  of  God,  which  b  theism,,  and  the 
Bible  doctrine.  But  as  the  great  master  and  oracle  of  both. is 
Spinoza,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  most  pantheistic. 
The  great  problem  with  them  all  is  the  "  freedom  of  the  will," 
or  the  "  moral  freedom  of  man  ;"  and  all  the  light  they  have 
thrown  upon  the  subject  has  thus  far,  as  it  seems  to  me,  served 
only  to  make  the  darkness  more  visible.  In  this  conclusion  I 
am  sustained  by  some  of  the  clearest  and  most  acute  minds  in 
Germany  itself,  as  for  example  by  old  Dr.  Paulus  of  Heidelberg. 
In  many  r^pects  Paulus  is  among  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
literary  men  of  Germany.  Some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  he 
was  the  leadbg,  commanding  spirit  of  German  rationalism, 
and  now,  though  verging  toward  ninety,  (he  was  bom  in 
1761,)  he  has  fire,  spirit,  and  energy  enough  to  furnish  half  a 
dozen  ordinary  young  men.  I  had  a  long  conversation  with 
him,  and  never  was  I  more  intensely  interested.  There  he 
was,  a  little  slceleton  of  an  old  man,  reclining  on  cushions 
amid  a  confused  heap  of  old  books  and  dusty  manuscripts,  with 
a  tall,  black  velvet  cap,  and  under  it  a  withered  pale  face, 
from  the  middle  of  which  apparently  (such  was  the  height  of 
forehead)  sparkled  two  of  the  sharpest  black  eyes,  shining 
like  diamonds  in  the  dark  ;  and  in  the  eagerness  of  conversa- 
tion he  would  throw  out  his  long,  choppy  forefinger,  and  ever 
and  antm  strike  it  to  his  head,  where  it  would  just  bury  itself 
and  almost  go  out  of  sight  among  the  remarkable  phrenological 
protuberances  qf  his  brow.  Altogether  it  was  a  most  exciting 
scene  ;  and  I  could  not  but  think  that  is  the  way  Faust  must 
have  appeared  in  some  of  his  violent  theological  altercations 
with  Mephistopheles.  Paulus  has  a  wonderfully  clear,  pene- 
trating, driving  sort  of  mind  ;  and  his  deliberate  judgments  on 
such  a  subject  as  the  Teutonic  metaphysics,  are  as  valuable 
as  those  of  any  other  man  living. 
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In  18359  ^^  ye&f  before  I  saw  him,  this  clear-headed, 
sharp-sighted,  sarcastic  old  man  published  what  he  called 
'^  Entdeckungen  {iber  den  Eotdeckungen  der  neuesten  Phi- 
losophies— Discoveries  respecting  the  discoveries  of  the 
most  recent  philosophy — in  which  he  affirmed  that  he  had  dis* 
covered  those  boasted  discoveries  to  be  just  nothing  at  all. 
Schelliog  seemed  to  stand  in  dread  of  such  attacks  as  these, 
and  was  very  careful  not  to  publish  any  fiiU  development  of 
bis  new  views.  Paulus,  after  waiting  long  in  vab  for  Schel* 
Hog  to  come  out  on  his  own  responsibility,  in  the  winter  of 
1841-42,  sent  a  student  to  Berlin  to  take  full  notes  of  Schel- 
ling's  course  of  lectures.  These  he  afterwards  published, 
with  short  biting  notes  in  his  own  peculiar  style,  under  the 
title  :  "  The  Revelation-philosophy  at  length  revealed."  The 
full  German  title  is  so  characteristic  and  instructive,  that  it  is 
too  good  to  be  lost,  and  we  accordingly  insert  it  at  length : 

'^  Die  endlich  ofienbar  gewordene  positive  Philosophie  der  Oflen- 
barung,  eder  Entstehungs-GeBchichte,  wOrtlicher  Text,  Beurtheilung 
und  Berichtignng  der  von  Schellingischen  Entdeckungen  fiber  Philo- 
aophie  Aberhaupt,  Mythologie  und  Offenbarung  des  dogmatiechea 
Christenthums  in  Berliner  Winterkursus  von  1841-42.  Der  allge- 
meine  PrAfuDg  vorgelegt  von  Dr.  Heinrich  Eberhardt  Gottlob  Pau* 
lu«." 

With  this  publication  Schelling  was  most  excessively  an- 
noyed, and  instead  of  answering  it,  he  prosecuted  the  author, 
the  publisher,  and  the  student  who  took  the  notes ;  but  all 
his  law-suits  went  against  him.  In  1801  Schelling  had  de- 
clared that  '^  he  saw  himself  impelled,  by  the  condition  of 
science,  to  spread  before  the  public  the  system  itself  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  his  representations  of  natural  and 
transcendental  philosophy,  (and  which  he,  in  order  always  to 
understand  his  own  position,  had  hitherto  kept  to  himself 
alone,)  as  the  philosophy  which  he  had  the  boldness  to  affirm 
to  be  the  only  one."  Dr.  Paulus,  it  seems,  had  been  waiting 
forty  years  for  this  wonderful  philosophy  to  be  ushered 
into  the  world  by  its  proper  parent ;  and  waiting  so  long  in 
vain,  and  becoming  almost  completely  discouraged,  in  order 
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that  the  world  might  not  eotirely  lose  the  benefit  of  so  im- 
portant a  scheme,  he  undertook  to  smuggle  it  into  the  public 
view  in  the  way  which  has  been  already  indicated. 

It  is  these  speculations,  such  as  they  are,  which  the  Ger- 
man philosophy  has  substituted  for  the  Bible.  All  authority 
of  revelation  being  discarded,  the  human  mind  there  is  like  a 
man  wandering  in  a  prairie ;  there  is  on  every  side  a  bound- 
less prospect ;  there  is  neither  pathway  nor  guide ;  there  is 
in  every  direction  the  same  profusion  of  plants  and  flowers, 
without  any  diversities  sufficient  to  mark  his  progress ;  and  the 
proud  wanderer,  dbdaining  to  turn  his  eyes  toward  the  lumi- 
naries of  heaven  which  might  direct  him,  pushes  onward  and 
onward  with  laborious  diligence,  and  applauds  himself  for  his 
rapid  progress,  when  he  is  only  returning  again  and  again 
upon  his  own  track  without  knowing  it.  Just  so  it  will  be 
here,  if  the  guidance  of  revelation  be  abandoned  for  the  bril- 
liant masses  of  transcendentalism,  to  which,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, there  is  now  a  strong  tendency.  But  some  boast  of 
the  independence  of  the  human  mind,  and  rejoice  in  these 
developments  as  proofs  of  its  exercising  that  independence. 
The  human  mind  is  not  independent,  and  independent  it  can- 
not be.  It  was  created  limited,  and  of  course  dependent.  It 
feels  its  own  dependence  in  its  inmost  heart.  From  the  very 
necessity  of  its  nature,  it  must  have  some  God  to  worship, 
some  authority  to  lean  upon.  In  Germany,  where  the  autho- 
rity of  revelation  has  been  so  generally  rejected,  the  mind  has 
no  mcMre  independence  than  it  has  here,  where  the  authority 
of  revelation  b  still  so  generally  respected.  As  the  ancient 
Egyptians  in  their  wisdom  despised  the  God  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  worshipped  crocodiles  and  calves,  so  literary  Germany 
in  her  pride  has  despised  Jesus  Christ, '  and  worshipped  her 
Kegels  and  her  Goethes,  both,  as  tlie  Apostle  Paul  expresses 
it,  receiving  within  themselves  that  recompense  of  their  errors 
that  was  meet. 

God,  who  created  the  soul  and  knows  its  wants,  has  given 
his  holy  WcMrd,  the  Bible,  as  authority  in  all  questions  of  re 
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ligion,  and  whosoever  rejects  this  authority,  wars  against  his 
own  soul,  and  sooner  or  later  will  be  compelled,  if  be  persist 
in  this  rejection,  to  sink  down  on  some  other  and  far  inferior 
authority,  from  a  God  to  a  reptile.  Are  not  the  **  montes  par- 
turientes,"  jBLud  the  "  ridiculus  mus  "  of  the  Teutonic  Phi- 
losophy sufScient  to  warn  us  against  rejecting  the  good  old 
Bible  of  our  forefathers,  and  accepting  transcendentalism  in  its 
stead  ? 

I  believe  there  are  truths  in  philosophy  altogether  beyond 
what  Locke  or  his  disciples  have  developed,  and  every  honest 
well  directed  attempt  to  ascertain  these  deeper  truths  I  would 
welcome  and  honor. 

But  these  depths  are  not  to  be  discovered  and  sounded  by 
casting  aside  the  chart  and  plummet  of  divine  revelation,  and 
trusting  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  to  be 
done  only  by  a  deeper  study  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
Book  of  Nature,  a  more  laborious  comparison  of  one  with  the 
other,  a  more  patient,  intense,  earnest  searching  out  of  the 
analogies  between  them ;  a  work  only  just  commenced  by 
Butler,  but  which  no  man  has  since  completed  or  even  carried 
much  beyond  the  rude  though  noble  beginnings,  which  tliat 
master  spirit  has  left  behind  him. 

Think  over  again  the  systems  of  philosophy  which  have 
now  been  exhibited,  and  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  the 
unbiblical  philosophies  of  our  times,  and  see  whether  there 
really  is  any  thing  in  them  worthy  of  your  confidence  ;  any 
thing  to  justify  your  forsaking  the  Bible  and  going  after  them. 
Are  they  adapted  to  the  wants  of  human  nature  ?  Are  they 
fitted  to  exert  an  influence  for  good  over  man  ?  Can  they 
control  the  wicked  ?  Can  they  comfort  the  sad  ?  Oh  !  this 
is  not  forsaking  the  sun  for  the  flame  of  a  taper,  it  is  rejecting 
the  light  of  the  imperishable  heavens  for  the  glow  of  a  rotten 
tree.  It  is  at  best  but  a  magic  lantern,  either  entirely  dark  or 
producing  only  phantasmagoria  by  its  feeble  light. 

But  one  extreme  usually  begets  another  and  its  opposite, 
and  the  iblly  of  rejecting  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  now 
equalled  by  the  opposite  folly  of  encumbering  this  authority 
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with  ecclesiastical  traditions,  and  a  pretended  inherent  church 
power  derived  through  an  external  organization,  and  not  at 
all  dependent  on  or  productive  of  spiritual  communion  with 
God,  a  moral  sympathy  between  the  soul  and  its  Maker. 
Transcendentalism  and  ecclesiasticism  both  put  man  in  the 
place  of  God,  but  transcendentalism  still  has  this  advantage, 
that  it  compels  the  would-be  God-man  to  prove  his  divinity 
by  the  power  of  his  intellect,  by  the  exertions  of  his  soul ; 
while  ecclesiasticism  pretends  to  give  man  his  divine  power, 
by  the  performance  of  certain  trivial,  external  acts,  which 
might  just  as  well  be  done  by  a  piece  of  cIockwoHc,  or  by  a 
steam  engine  of  a  one-mouse  power,  as  by  a  man.  We  can- 
not go  back  to  the  infancy  of  the  world  or  to  the  middle  ages 
to  get  rid  of  the  evils  of  the  present ;  we  must  go  fofward. 
Society  will  not  retrograde,  it  must  advance.  What  man  in 
his  senses  will  now  prefer  a  pyramid  to  a  railroad,  a  cathe^ 
dral  to  a  Croton  aqueduct !  Will  it  be  said  that  the  pyramid 
and  the  cathedral  embody,  a  great  idea  ?  So  does  also  the 
railroad,  and  that  too  a  very  active  and  usefiil  idea.  Say  not 
thou  what  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days  were  better  than 
these^  for  thou  dost  not  inquirh  wisely  concerning  this.  God 
is  in  heaven  and  man  on  earth,  and  the  truths  of  the  Bible, 
believed  and  obeyed,  felt  and  practised,  are  the  connecting 
medium  between  God  and  man,  and  not  the  external  rite — 
the  visible  church  organization.  These  are  but  the  necessi- 
ties of  earthlmess — ^the  body  and  not  the  soul — which,  so  far 
from  conferring  spiritual  good  of  themselves  when  the  soul  has 
departed,  are  corrupting,  offensive,  nauseating ;  disgusting  to 
intelligent  men,  and  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God. 

But  the  follies  of  transcendentalism  and  the  fooleries  of 
ecclesiasticism  are  usually  the  resort  of  idle  minds,  which 
have  nothing  else  to  employ  themselves  upon ;  or  of  despond- 
ing, timid  minds,  which  can  trust  neither  in*  themselves  nor  in 
God. 

We  in  this  country  have  so  much  to  excite  us,  and  so 
much  to  do,  that  we  have  no  right  to  be  either  idle  or  timid, 
no  excuse  for  becoming  either  transcendentalists  or  monks* 
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Here  is  an  empire  to  be  reared  under  auspices  more  favorable 
than  have  ever  attended  the  rearing  of  an  empire  before  ;  here 
the  whole  commonwealth  is  free  as  no  commonwealth  ever 
was  free  before ;  here  all  nations  flow  together  as  nations 
neyer  flowed  together  before  ;  here  every  individual  mind  has 
full  opportunity  for  self-development  as  individual  mind  has 
never  had  opportunity  before  ;  here  the  religion  of  the  bible 
has  a  fair  unencumbered  field  for  the  full  manifestation  of  its 
power  such  as  it  has  never  had  before.  All  depends  on  what 
is  now  done.  This  is  the  crisis.  The  prize  is  put  into  our 
handsy  and  here  is  employment  enough  to  use  up  all  our  super* 
fluous  activity,  without  chasing  after  the  hallucinations  of  a 
Hegel  or  of  an  Ignatius  Loyola,  or  of  any  of  the  brood  of 
IjgnMunciday  his  feeble  imitators,  with  which  even  Protest- 
antism now  abounds.  We  have  enough  to  do  for  a  long  time 
to  come  within  the  limits  of  revelation,  and  where  revelation 
can  help  us,  before  we  get  beyond  it  into  transcendentalism  or 
ecclesiasticism  ;  and  if  we  are  wise  men,  if  we  are  benevolent 
men,  let  us  do  with  our  might  what  our  hands  find  to  do,  or 
very  soon  it  will  be  forever  too  late. 

And  what  do  we  want  for' our  country ,  and  especially  for 
the  West  ?  and  toward  what  point  should  our  labors  be 
directed? 

For  one  who  has  been  brought  up  amid  New  England 
institutions,  who  has  witnessed  the  influence  of  these  institu- 
tions on  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  has  contrasted  the 
New  Englanders  in  respect  to  intelligence,  activity,  thrift,  and 
prevalent  morality,  with  the  inhabitants  of  other  lands,  there 
can  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question.  We  want  for  the 
West  a  more  extensive  and  permanent  establishment  of  New 
England  institutions,  a  larger  infusion  of  the  New  England 
spirit,  than  is  now  to  be  found  there ;  and  toward  this  point 
ought  the  most  s'trenuous  eflbrts  of  New  England  men  to  be 
directed. 

It  is  a  fact  universally  acknowledged  by  the  political 
philosophers  of  the  old  worid,  a  fact  well  known  among  the 
intelligent  statesmen  of  our  own  land,  that  most  of  that  which 
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is  peculiar  in  our  national  development,  which  characterizes 
our  institutions,  political,  educational,  and  religious,  is  mainly 
of  New  England  origin  and  growth.     The  present  tendencies 
of  civilization   throudiout  the  world,  the  tendency  to  the 
equalization  of  rights,  to  the  elevation  and  the  comfort  of  the 
many,  to  the  annihilation  of  privileged  orders,  to  universal  edu^ 
cation,  to  religious  liberty,  to  a  free  press  and  an  open  Bible, 
owe,  if  not  their  origin,  at  least  their  most  fresh  and  healthful 
growth,  to  the  fathers  of  New  England.    These  are  now  the 
prevailing  tendencies  of  civilization  throughout  the  world  ;  and 
in  our  Western  country,  had  there  been  no  large  foreign  immi* 
giation,  this  tendency  would  have  been  at  the  present  moment 
the  prevailing  and  unrivalled  one.     But  foreign  immigration 
has  brought  in  the  opposite  pole  of  civilization,  the  civilization 
of  Rome,  which  is,  in  all  points,  the  antipode  of  the  civiliza^ 
tion  of  New  England.     Weakened  and  discouraged  m  Europe, 
it  acquires  fresh  strength  and  boldness  in  the  new  and  fertile 
dbtricts  of  the  Western  States ;  and  the  intention  of  the  French 
government,  centuries  ago,  to  command  that  whole  Western 
valley,  by  a  chain  of  forts  frcnn  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
great  lakes,  was  not  a  whit  more  manifest  than  is  the  present 
design  of  the  powers  of  Rome  to  command  the  same  region 
by  a  chain  of  ecclesiastical  and  educational  estaUisbments, 
permanently  located,  richly  endowed,  and  strongly  manned. 
Very  well.     We  give  them  full  liberty  to  build  their  churches 
and  their  schools,  to  preach,  and  print,  and  publish,  to  their 
heart's  content ;    and  while  they  use  only  fair  and  honorable 
means  we  object  not  to  their  eflbrts  ;    in  this,  giving  a  most 
striking  illustration  of  the  diflference  between  their  civilization 
and  ours,  for,  wherever  they  have  the  power,  they  prohibit 
all  rivalry  ;  a  church  or  a  school  or  book  opposed  to  tbem  is 
crushed  as  if  it  were  a  poisonous  viper  in  their  path  ;    and 
good  old  Pope  Gregory,  while  he  avails  himself  of  the  univer- 
sal liberty  here  enjoyed  to  plant  his  religion  in  every  nook  and 
comer  of  our  land,  and  calls  us  bigoted  because  we  choose  to 
have  our  own  Bible  read  by  our  own  children  in  our  own 
schools,  so  far  fiom  reciprocating  our  liberality,  is  beyond 
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measure  indigDanty  because  some  American  citizens  have  had 
the  audacity  to  send  a  few  books  and  tracts  into  Italy ;  and 
he  sends  his  bull  to  tear  away  every  copy  of  the  Bible  in  the 
vulgar  toTigue  that  may  be  found  in  the  hands  of  any  Catholic 
in  the  United  States.  *  Behold  the  difference,  and  take  your 
choice.  If  the  people  of  the  United  States,  after  so  long  an 
experiment,  are  tired  of  intellectual,  civil,  and  ecclesiasticjd 
fj^eedom,  and  desire  again  to  put  themselves  under  the  control 
of  an  absolute  and  infallible  master  \  if  they  grow  weary  of 
the  civilization  of  New  England,  and  Scotland,  and  Northern 
Europe,  and  sigh  for  the  beauties  of  the  civilization  of  Austria 
and  Mexico  and  Italy,  I  see  not  why  I  am  particularly 
interested  to  make  any  strenuous  opposition  to  the  change.  But 
if  there  be  any  thing  valuable  in  the  principles  for  which  our 
forefathers  suffered  so  much  ;  if  the  very  idea  of  individual 
responsibility  in  religion  and  political  equality  in  the  state  be 
not  the  figment  of  a  mischievous  imagination  ;  if  it  be  a  privi- 
lege to  speak  and  write,  to  print  and  read,  and  have  a  free 
intercourse  of  thought  and  views  ;  if  all  that  has  been  called 
progress  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  be  not  absolute  retro- 
gradation  instead  of  progress ;  then  must  Protestantism  be 
awake,  and  the  Eastern  States  arouse  themselves,  or  the  whole 
Western  country  will  slip  away  from  their  control.  And  who- 
ever controls  the  civilization  of  the  Western  States,  sways  the 
destinies  of  this  country ;  and  whoever  holds  the  United  States, 
has  eventually  the  controlling  influence  over  the  civilized 
world. 

This  is  not  a  conflict  of  physical  power,  and  its  resources 
are  not  forts  and  arsenals.  It  is  a  conflict  of  mind,  of  opinion, 
and  its  resources  are  permanent  religious  and  educational  in- 
stitutions. Without  these  all  other  effi>rts  are  transient  and 
evanescent ;  and  in  such  a  contest  as  this  we  cannot  afford  to 
waste  our  strength. 

As  Rome  makes  permanent  establishments  with  regular 
plan,  in  reference  to  an  influence  over  the  whole  region,  so 
we  must  do  the  same ;  as  Rome  throws  herself  back  on  the 
resources  of  older  states,  and  draws  her  supplies  firom  Austria 
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and  France,  so  we  must  throw  ourselves  back  oa  the  resources 
of  those  who  sympathize  with  us»  and  draw  our  supplies  fixun 
Mew  England  and  the  Atlantic  States. 

The  wealth  of  the  Western  States  b,  as  yet,  mainly  pro- 
spective,  and  their  literary  and  religious  iastiti|iions  must,  to  a 
great  extent,  be  supplied  with  men  and  money  firom  older 

oommunities. 

ft 

Lei  none  be  backward  to  aid  where  aid  b  so  much  needed, 
where  such  tremendous  consequences  are  depending.  As  the 
East  values  her  own  safety,  let  her  take  care  of  the  West ; 
ibr  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  expressed  a  thrilling  truth 
when  he  said :  '*  Gwt  la  iA«  Wjbst,  anJ  v>^  will  90<m  iak9 
cart  of  the  East." 


ARTICLE  V. 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  JOSHUA  10 :  12-15. 
By  S««.  T.  H  H9PBIM)  FteiOT of  tb«  Ftaflbjiwiu  OhauelH  WmttOi, N.  T. 

In  the  Biblical  Repository  for  October,  1833,  an  article 
will  be  found  '*  on  the  standing  still  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  at 
the  command  of  Joshua,"  supposed  by  the  editor  to  have 
come  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Heogstenberg,  of  Berlin,  which 
takes  the  ground,  that  the  above  passage  is  only  a  quotation 
from  a  book,  or  a  volume  of  poems,  therein  cited ;  and  that 
consequently  the  so-called  miracle  of  arresting  the  sun  and 
moon  never  took  place.  The  author,  whoever  he  may  have 
been,  expresses  the  wish,  at  the  close  of  hb  essay,  that  what 
he  had  done  might  lead  others  to  a  deeper  investigation  of 
the  subject ;  and,  if  his  views  were  wrong,  correct  them ;  if 
right,  confirm  and  develope  them.  Whether  the  followmg 
article  shall  do  either  of  these,  is  left  for  others  to  determine. 
No  one,  we  think,  can  read  that  article,  which,  in  a  certain 
sense,  originated  thb,  without  feeling  that  it  b  too  short,  and 
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that  it  leaves  in  an  unfinished  state  a  subject  of  vast  import* 
knee,  the  investigation  of  which  had  been  happily  commenced. 
This  was  the  feeling  in  our  mind  when  we  read  it  ten  years  ago, 
and  it  has  remabed  unchanged  in  this  respect  ever  since. 

The  ground  which  we  have  taken,  and  that  which  we 
shall  endeavor  to  sustain,  is,  that  Joshua  10:  12-15,  is  an  ex- 
tract, or  a  quotation,  from  a  work  to  which  it  refers ;  and  that, 
consequently,  it  forms  no  part  whatever  of  the  Sacred  Record. 
The  main  point  in  which  we  shall  differ  from  the  writer  re- 
ferred to  above,  will  be,  in  supposing  that  the  passage  under 
consideration  found  its  way  into  the  text,  at  a  period  much 
later  than  that  which  is  fixed  upon  by  the  learned  Professor, 
hundreds  of  years  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  recorded 
in  the  context.  This,  of  course,  denies  that  any  miracle  like 
that  of  stopping  the  sun  and  moon,  as  represented  in  the  ex- 
tract, ever  occurred. 

The  passage  reads  as  follows  :  '^  Then  spake  Joshua  to 
the  Lord,  in  the  day  when  the  Lord  delivered  up  the  Amor- 
ites  before  the  children  of  Israel,  and  be  said  in  the  sight  of 
Israel,  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon  ;  and  thou  Moon, 
in^the  valley  of  Ajalon.  And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the 
moon  stayed,  until  the  people  had  avenged  themselves  upon 
their  enemies.  Is  not  this  written  in  the  bookof  Jasher?  So 
the  sun  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to 
go  down  about  a  whole  day.  And  there  was  no  day  like 
'that  before  it  or  after  it,  that  the  Lord  hearkened  to  the  voice 
of  a  man.  For  the  Lord  fought  for  Israel.  And  Joshua  re- 
,'tumed,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  the  camp  to  Gilgal.''— 
Joshua  10:  12-15. 

The  following,  therefore,  is  the  only  question  with  which 
we  are  concerned :  Is  this  passage  any  part  of  the  Sacred 
[Record  ?  Is  it  written  by  him  who  wrote  the  book  of  Joshua  ? 
Or  is  it  a  paragraph  introduced  by  some  one  who,  perhaps, 
was  engaged  in  transcribing  the  sacred  writings  ;  who,  having 
a  copy  of  the  t  ook  of  Jasher  before  him,  and  recollecting  the 
htianner  in  which  the  writer  of  tliat  book  notices  the  victories 
of  Joshua,  saw  fit  to  insert  it  in  the  words  of  the  author,  taking 
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Ipecial  care  to  inform  the  reader  where  he  obtained  it,  and  ^^- 
where  it  might  be  found  ?  We  thmk,  as  we  have  already  id* 
timated,  that  it  is  the  latter.  But  if  the  former — ^if  the  pas- 
sage be  tpx\y  a  part  of  those  writings  which  compose  the  book 
of  Joshua,  and  which  record  the  wonderful  success  that  at- 
tended the  arms  of  Israel,  when  God  wrought  with  them  to 
empty  the  land  of  their  enemies,  and  to  establish  them  in  it, 
then  do  we  most  cheerfully  receive  it  as  the  word  of  God,  and 
verily  believe  that  '^  the  sun  and  moon  stood  still  at  the  com- 
mand of  Joshua,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whol« 
day." 

Before  we  present  the  argument,  however,  in  favor  of  our 
position,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  introduce  some 

Prelitninary  RemarHi* 

The  passage  under  consideration  has  evidently  been  re- 
garded with  very  great  interest,  both  by  the  friends  and  the 
enemies  of  rev^tion.  The  frequency  with  which  this  pas- 
sage has  been  brought  forward  to  diiprave  the  authepticity  of 
the  whole  Bible,  has  led  the  friends  of  reveUtion,  perhaps^  to 
be  more  determined  in  their  defence  of  it  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  been.  They  have  seemed  to  act  under  the  m* 
pression,  that  to  give  it  up  was  virtually  to  surrender  the  truth 
of  the  Scriptures.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that 
1  John  5 :  7,  and  part  of  8,  has  been  defended  in  this  way, 
until,  by  the  great  majority  of  those  who  receive  the  Bible  a/i 
the  word  of  God,  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  genuine.  And 
yet,  the  proofs  against  that  passage  amount  almost  to  a  de- 
monstration. The  same  may  be  said  of  Ecclesiastes  12 :  8-14| 
and  of  some  others.  The  object  in  endeavoring  to  retain 
these  passages  cannot  have  been  exclusively,  or  even  princi- 
pally, the  doctrines  which  they  are  thought  to  contain  ;  for^ 
so  far  as  these  passages  seem  capable  of  being  understood, 
they  declare  no  other  doctrines  than  those  which  are  abun- 
tlantly  sustained  by  olber  passages  of  Scripture,  whose  geniir 
ineness  has  never  been  attacked  by  any  who  would  not  att^cjc 
the  whole  Bible.  :  : :'- -- 
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The  dootrine  of  the  Trinity  is  undeniably  in  rbe  word  of 
Gtod,  whatever  beeonfH*s  of  1  John  5 :  7)  8 ;  and  that  of  a 
fiiture  state  of  retribution  can  be  found  there,  without  a  refer* 
•nee  to  the  dubious  Terses  in  Ecclesiastes ;  especially  versea 
1 1  and  12,  which  seem  wholly  without  meaning.  It  is  evi* 
d^nt  that  the  cause  of  truth  needs  no  false  supports.  We 
ought,  perhaps,  to  say  with  Dr.  Chalmets,  it  ean  have  none ; 
fi>r,  if  we  intrbduce  into  the  foundation  of  a  supcfstiuctuie  any 
material  which  is  not  substantial,  any  thing  which  contains  ia 
itself  the  eienoents  of  decay,  we  virtually  endanger  the  whole 
fabric;  because  when  that  which  was  true  and  of  peraiar 
nent  value  comes  to  receive  the  additional  weight,  which  for 
a  time  rests  securely  on  the  false,  but  which,  by  reason  of  the 
decay,  has  been  thrown  upon  the  good,  it  is  crushed  beneath 
it,  as  if  it  were  itself  spurious  like  the  oiher,  and  the  fabric 
perishes.  We  render,  therefore,  very  dubious  service  to  reve- 
lation, when  we  persist  in  defending  and  retainmg  that  which 
we  ought  at  once  to  give  up.  We  do  not  intend  to  be  under* 
stood  as  saying,  or  even  admitting,  that  we  are  to  surrender  a 
passage  merely  because  unbelief  or  temerity  has  attacked  it ; 
but  only  that  we  are  not  to  depend  on  those  passages  whieb, 
to  say  the  least,  are  somewhat  doubtful ;  sinee  we  may  thus 
be  understood  as  risking  the  defence  of  our  whole  cause  upon 
them. 

These  remarks  apply  with  great  force  to  the  passage  under 
consideration.  We  need  it  not  in  support  of  the  doctrine  df 
a  particular,  overruKng,  and  special  Providence.  We  can 
tfbow  without  difficulty,  that  he  sustained  the  prophets  and 
apostles,  by  giving  them  power  lo  perform  those  works  which 
no  other  men  could ;  and  which  were,  pertiaps,  the  best  ere* 
dendals  that  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted  m  fevor  of  the 
tnvfh  of  their  message.  There  is  enough  of  clear  and  indis^ 
putable  Scripture  in  support  of  this,  without  the  so-called 
miracle  of  arresting  the  sun  and  moon. 

But  k  h  ^tincfly  admitted,  that  this  consideraiaon  shMU 
dot  hflttenee  ns  to  reject  the  passage  m  Joshua.  It  nag  5$ 
true.    The  fbing  which  it  asseita  is  not  move  difficult  for  a 
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wonder-woddfig  Gtxl  than  any  of  tbe  well  attested  iniiacleB 
that  he  wrought*  The  plagues  of  Egypt,  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  the  giving  of  the  Law,  tbe  supplying  of  his  people 
with  bread  from  heaven,  or  any  of  the  miracles  recorded  m 
tbe  New  Testament,  are  as  marked  exhibitions  of  Divine 
power,  as  the  stopping  of  the  sim  and  moon.  And  even  if 
it  were  not  so;  if  the  miracle  we  are  considering  were  one 
that  evidently  demanded  a  much  greater  efibrt,  in  our  esta* 
mation,  on  tbe  part  of  God,  we  ought  not  Id  be  influenced  by 
this  consideration,  in  making  up  our  mind  as  to  whether  we 
should  believe  or  not.  How  can  we  determine  the  compara* 
tive  degree  of  power  which  the  Almighty  must  put  forth  in 
any  given  case  ?  How  can  men  say  which  is  the  greater  or 
the  less  work  for  Him  to  perform,  '^  who  giveth  no  account 
of  any  of  his  matters,"  and  '  who  worketh  all  things  after 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will "  ?  No  matter  how  great  the 
miracle,  no  matter  liow  stupendous  the  work,  if  indeed  it  b 
what  God  has  wrought,  and  he  has  caused  a  record  to  be 
made  of  it,  we  are  Id  receive  it.  But  the  question  before  us 
is.  Did  he  perform  it  ?  Did  he,  in  answer  to  tbe  request  of 
Joshua,  cause  the  sun  and  moon  to  stand  still,  that  his  peo* 
p)e  might  avenge  themselves  of  their  enemies  ?  This  is  tbe 
whole  question  which  concerns  us.  It  will  not  be  regarded,,we 
believe,  as  irrelevant  or  improper  for  us,  in  this  place,  to  re- 
mark, that  no  one  who  has  attempted  to  explain  this  passage, 
or  who  has  adventured  a  theory  in  regard  to  it,  seems  satisfied 
with  his  own  work  when  executed.  He  turns  away  with 
evident  discomfort,  as  if  to  say,  '^  There,  I  have-  given  tbe  best 
account  of  it  in  my  power,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  it."  Even  the  enemies  of  revelation,  as  they  have  at- 
tacked it,  with  a  view  to  destroy  the  argument  from  miracles, 
seem  not  to  regard  themselves  as  having  done  any  thing  to- 
ward the  accomplishment  of  their  object,  in  destroy hig  the 
credibility  of  the  Scriptures,  when  they  have  swept  the  pat*. 
sage  away. 

It  may  also  be  well  enough,in  passing,  to  advert  to  tbe 
eircarastance  which  first  directed  our  attention  to  the  question 
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of  the  genuineness  or  inspiration  of  this  text ^  viz.,  the  astound* 
ing  fact  that  a  miracle  of  tliis  magnitude  was  never  once  re* 
ferred  to  in  the  writings  of  prophets,  apostles,  or  evangelists, 
or  even  in  the  instructions  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  no  one  who 
preached  or  prophesied,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  con* 
quest  of  Canaan,  though  he  may  have  mentioned,  and  repeat* 
edly  too,  roost  of  the  mighty  works  which  were  done  for 
Israel,  is  the  stopping  of  the  sun  and  moon  alluded  to,  even 
once  !  We  shall  undoubtedly  here  be  told,  that  the  prophet 
Habakkuk  has  referred  to  it.  But  they  who  undertake  to 
maintain  this  will  find  it  quite  as  difficult  a  task  as  to  defend 
the  passage  in  dispute ;  all  which  will  be  made  to  appear  in  its 
proper  place. 

We  ikaU  now  give  a  few  of  the  principal  theinries  invented 
to  explain  the  passage : 

.  1.  There  are  those  who  understand  it  literally ;  who  sup* 
pose  that,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Joshua,  the  sun  and 
moon  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go 
down  about  the  space  of  a  whole  day.  We  speak,  of  course, 
the  language  of  every  day  and  of  every  age,  in  reference  to 
this  matter,  without  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  the  thing,  or 
the  more  rigid  principles  of  astronomy ;  this  is  the  language 
us^d  in  the  text. 

They  who  embrace  the  literal  view,  suppose,  of  course, 
that  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  was  arrested  for  the  space 
of  about  twelve  hours,  that  the  waters  of  the  sea  were  pre- 
vented from  rushing  out  upon  the  land,  by  the  same  Almighty 
hand  which  had  made  all  things,  and  which  had  been  thus 
stretched  out  to  work  this  important  miracle ;  that  all  things 
foimd  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  piled  into  a  mountain  of  ruins,  by  the  sudden  ce»> 
sation  of  the  earth's  motion,  were  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
the  same  hand :  in  short,  that  every  thing  took  place  as  here 
recorded,  without  figure,  metaphor,  or  poetry,  just  as  it  would 
appear  to  an  intelligent  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  with  all  the 
necessary  means  before  him  for  measuring  time,  and  with  the 
sun  and  moon  passing  through  the  heavens.     And  this  is  the 
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yiew  to  be  taken,  if  it  be  detensined  that  the  passage  before 
us  is  an  inspired  portion  of  the  word  of  God.  The  dificukie$ 
we  may  feel  are  no  greater  than  those  felt  in  connexion  with 
any  well-authenticated  miracle  recorded  in  the  Scriptures* 
And  we  know  not  that  we  feel  any  difficulties  whatever  in 
respect  to  those  which  are  well  attested.  We  suppose  that 
He  who  has  established  the  laws  of  nature,  has  power  to  alter 
those  laws  whenever  it  shall  seem  good  in  his  sight ;  and  that 
he  can  arrest  or  reverse  them  when  he  pleases. 

The  literal  interpretation  of  this  passage  b  found  as  far 
back  as  the  days  of  Jesus  Siracides,  the  author  of  the  book  of 
EcclesiasticuSy  about  150  or  160  B.  C,  and  is  referred  to  in 
Chap.  46,  in  the  foUowbg  words :  '^  Was  not  one  day  as  long 
as  two  ?"  And  so  late  a  writer  as  Budc  Guilloume,  (or  Bud- 
deus,)  bom  at  Paris,  1467,  founds  an  a^ument  agamst  the 
Copemican  philosophy  on  the  literal  interpretation  of  it.  Gal- 
lileo  and  Columbus  met  with  it  in  the  moulh  of  the  bigoted 
monk  and  ignorant  priest,  who  were  opposed  to  their  philos- 
ophy. In  a  word,  it  has  been  the  general  view  taken  of  it 
by  those  who  have  received  the  Scriptures  as  a  revelation  from 
God,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  hbtory.  Thb  circumstance 
may  have  some  bearing  on  determining  the  true  character  of 
the  passage. 

2.  Another  opinion  b,  that  the  Almighty  so  far  arrested 
or  altered  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  as  to  cause  an  extra- 
ordinary refraction  of  the  solar  and  lunar  raj/iy  without  stop- 
ping the  sun,  moon,  or  earth,  in  its  course ;  but  only  causing 
things  to  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  just  as  they 
would,  were  the  sun  and  moon  to  be  made  to  pause  in  their 
journey  through  the  heavens.  This  is  the  ground  taken  by 
Mr.  Taylor  in  his  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary.  It  supposes 
that  the  event  transpired  at  mid-summer,  when  the  sun  was 
in  hb  highest  northern  position;  that  it  was  near  the. full 
moon,  just  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  of  course  as  the  moon 
was  rising.  At  Gibeon,  then,  (latitude  35  deg.  30  min.) 
the  longest  day  b  fifteen  hours.  If,  now,  ^e  add  one  hour 
and  a  half  of  twilight,  morning  and  evening,  we  shall  have 
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dghteen  boors  of  daylight,  so  that  the  rays  of  light  hare  to  be 
bent  from  their  natural  direction  only  long  enough  to  make  up 
the  remainder  of  twenty-four  hours,  at  which  time  the  sun 
would  reappear, — Which  would  lully  answer,  in  his  estimation, 
the  purposes  of  the  miracle.  And  with  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject Professor  Stuart  seems  to  accord.  In  a  letter  to  the  writer 
of  this  article,  he  says  that  "It  was  only  x«r  o^tr**  i.  e.  ac- 
cording to  appearance. 

This,  it  is  thought,  will  obviate  all  the  difficulties  which 
are  felt  by  the  advocates  of  a  literal  interpretation,  will  make 
the  Sacred  Record  consistent  with  itself,  and  leave  our  con6- 
dence  in  it  altogether  undisturbed.  We  shall  in  this  way 
avoid,  as  it  is  said,  all  serious  objections  against  the  miracle- — 
such  as  the  following  :  "It  disturbed  the  whole  course  of  na- 
ture ;  made  a  double  day  for  our  hemisphere,  and  a  donble 
night  for  the  other;  made  the  month  on  which  it  occurred 
longer  than  any  other,  and  the  next  shorter ;  held  the  tides 
standing,  so  that  where  it  was  high  tide  there  was  an  inunda- 
tion, and  where  low,  the  extreme  reverse ;  saved  tl:e  houses 
and  mountains  upon  the  earth's  surface  from  being  shaken 
out  of  their  places,  and  crushed  in  one  common  ruin.'' 

But  we  have  great  difficulty  in  embracing  this  view  of  the 
subject.  It  proceeds  on  the  ground  that  the  Jewish  leader 
uttered  the  command  about  the  hour  of  the  rising  sun,  whereas 
the  passage  itself  evidently  indicates  that  it  was  nearer  the 
middle  or  close  of  the  day  ;  and  the  circumstances  which  are 
hereafter  to  be  considered,  will  abundantly  show  that  Joshua, 
and  all  Israel  with  him,  were  at  Makkedah  somewhere  about 
the  hour  of  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon.  A  more  serious 
difficulty,  however,  is,  that  it  supposes  the  rays  of  the  setting 
son  to  have  been  so  bent  out  of  their  natural  course  as  to  have 
enabled  the  inhabitants  of  Judea  to  see  the  sun  in  the  west 
till  he  should  even  reappear  in  the  east,  which  would  ghe 
iome  two  days  and  a  half  of  daylight ;  and  that  is  more  than 
we  know  what  to  do  with ! 

But  these  are  difficulties  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
reader  will  be  called  more  particularly  in  the  subsequent  part 
of  the  article. 


t» 
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All  that  we  have  now  said  proceeds  on  the  ground  that 
the  phenomena  of  nature  are  described  just  as  they  appear  to 
the  eyes  of  the  beholder.  This  mode  of  speaking  is  perfectly 
correct  and  proper,  and  the  Scriptures,  if  they  are  to  be  un- 
derstood at  all,  must  use  language  in  accordance  with  the 
common  modes  of  speaking,  not  regarding  philosophic  distinc- 
tions. Were  it  otherwise,  they  would  mislead  a  great  major- 
ity of  their  readers,  and  prove  an  endless  source  of  confusion^ 
instead  of  being,  as  they  are  now,  '^  a  light  to  our  feet,  and  a 
lamp  to  our  path." 

3.  Others  have  supposed  that  unusual  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena appeared  near  the  close  of  the  day,  which  performed 
the  office  of  the  sun  and  moon,  by  shedding  such  a  light  upon 
the  path,  both  of  the  conquered  and  the  conqueror,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  one,  and  inspire  with  courage  the  other^ 
and  that,  in  accordance  with  "  poetic  license,"  these  pheno- 
mena are  said  to  be  the  sun  and  moon,  pausing  at  the  com- 
mand of  Joshua,  when  he  had  asked,  in  general  terms,,  only 
for  light  enough  to  enable  him  to  complete  the  work  which 
had  been  so  auspiciously  commenced.  The  great  objection 
to  this  view  is,  that  it  bear.^  a  marked  family  likeness  to  that 
kind  of  exposition  of  the  Sacred  Record,  or  to  those  rules  of 
exegesis  which  generally  invoke  the  aid  of  an  earthquake  or  a 
thunder-storm,  wheliever  any  thing  supernatural  or  above  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  is  to  be  explained.  Every  miracle  on 
record,  no  matter  how  well  attested,  has  by  this  method  been 
explained  away,  or  worse  ;  since,  to  represent  men  who  are 
divinely  inspired,  as  stating  that  for  truth  which  is  but  the 
result  of  their  own  fear,  or  the  creature  of  a  diseased  imagina- 
tion, is  inGnitely  worse  than  to  have  no  miraculous  works 
whatever  to  which  to  appeal.  Besides,  one  man  has  as  good 
a  right  to  draw  upon  the  resources  of  imagination  as  another. 
The  Geld  is  illimitable  and  open  to  all,  and  when  once  entered 
is  rarely  left,  unul  the  mind  is  incurably  secured  to  the  interests 
of  unbelief. 

4.  Some  there  are,  who  regard  the  whole  as  an  example 
of  highly-wrought,  figurative,  poetic  description  of  a   most 
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signal  victory,  achieved  over  the  enemies  of  God  in  a  single 
day ;  and  to  be  classed  with  many  other  descriptions  of  fact 
found  in  the  Bible.  According  to  this  view,  Joshua  asks  of 
God  time  enough  to  enable  him  to  make  an  end  of  the  five 
confederate  kings  and  their  forces  ;  and  in  answer  to  his  prayer 
he  is  so  far  assbted  by  the  co-operation  of  God,  as  to  accom- 
plish in  one  day  the  work  of  at  least  two,  when  left  without 
these  special  manifestations  of  Divine  power.  Vatablus,  Pro- 
fessor at  Paris,  one  of  the  number  that  embraces  thb  theory^ 
thus  paraphrases  it,  and  virtually  makes  it  a  prayer :  ''  Lord, 
let  not  the  light  of  the  sun  or  of  the  moon  fail  us,  till  we  have 
vanquished  all  these  thine  enemies.  Enable  us  this  day  to 
complete  their  utter  overthrow." 

We  have  less  objection  to  this  view  than  to  any  yet  con- 
sidered. No  doubt  our  ignorance  of  the  bold  and  imaginative 
language  of  oriental  poetry,  together  with  our  prepossession 
in  favor  of  grave  prose,  would  lead  us  to  reject  many  things 
which  are  indisputably  true.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  18ih 
Psalm,  where  David  is  but  describing  his  victory  over  the 
enemies  of  the  theocracy.  He  introduces  the  tempest  and 
the  earthquake,  and  many  other  manifestations  of  Divine 
power ;  so  that  this  signal  victory  is  plainly  attributed  to 
these,  whilst  his  own  labors  and  those  of  his  adherents  are  lost 
sight  of.  Compare  also  the  song  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
after  their  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  Ex.  chap.  1 5,  and  the 
triumphal  song  of  Deborah,  Judges  chap.  5,  in  which  we 
have  this  remarkable  declaration,  '^  The  stars  in  their  courses 
fought  against  Sisera  !"  The  whole  prophecy  of  Habakkuk 
may  be  cited  in  illustration  of  the  remark  we  have  just  made. 

But  we  cannot  adopt  any  of  the  theories  to  which  we 
have  adverted,  for  reasons  that  follow.  We  cannot  receive 
the  third,  in  any  of  its  modifications  ;  for,  if  we  assume  that 
the  passage  in  dispute  is  from  the  pen  of  the  writer  of  the  book 
of  Joshua,  we  must  understand  every  thing  literally,  just  as  it 
is  represented  in  the  text.  Though  expressed  in  poetic  lan- 
guage, (as  we  shall  hereafter  see,)  it  is  nevertheless  plain, 
simple,  and  perfectly  intelligible ;  nothing  of  ornament  or 
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exaggeration  in  it ;  ereiy  term  used  is  eyidently  to  beundei^ 
stood  in  the  most  common  and  easy  sense.  We  feel  bound, 
moreover,  to  reject  every  theory  which  is  built  upon  the  bypo- 
'^esb  that  the  author  of  the  book,  m  this  instance,  forgot  him- 
self, and  spoke  of  an  event  as  having  taken  place  which  was 
only  so  in  appearance,  or  in  imagination.  Nor  can  we  admh 
that,  in  simply  declaring  his  wonderfiil  success  for  a  day,  be 
has  made  use  of  language  that  few,  if  any,  can  understancL 
We  prefer  to  understand  and  explain  the  passage  literally ; 
and,  as  such,  to  receive  what  it  declares  as  tnith,  unless  we 
show  positively,  and  beyond  all  doubt,  that  it  is  no  part  what* 
ever  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  We  cannot  admit  that  Joshua 
was  so  ignorant  of  natural  phenomena  as  to  mistake  a  halo 
round  the  sun,  or  the  lingering  fragment  of  one,  for  the  suo 
itself.     A  child  would  not  have  been  thus  deceived. 

5.  We  come,  therefore,  to  the  theory  or  explanation  which 
we  suppose  to  be  tlie  correct  one.  It  supposes  the  passage 
to  be  a  quotation,  or  an  extract,  from  a  book  which  was 
known  at  the  time  as  "  the  book  of  Jasher ;"  which  was  pro- 
bably a  collection  of  poems,  descriptive  of  some  important 
events,  having  truth  for  their  basis,  but  fiction  for  their  dress. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  all  turns  on  the  single  question,  whether 
the  passage  properly  belongs  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures  or  not, 
we  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  arguments  which,  to  our 
mind,  seem  obviously  opposed  to  it.  They  are  arguments, 
too,  of  which  every  reader  can  judge,  both  in  respect  to  their 
pertinence  and  their  weight. 

1.  Joshua  10 :  12-15,  is  evidently  an  interruption  of  the 
narrative ;  and  an  interruption  which,  when  considered  with 
reference  to  its  own  statement  at  the  close,  destroys  the  predi? 
bility  of  the  whole  passage.  For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  we 
shall  divide  this  argument  into  two  parts  ;  first  considering  the 
evident  interruption  of  the  narrative.  The  reader  has  only 
to  turn  to  the  chapter  itself,  and  leaving  this  passage  out, 
read  the  remainder.  He  will  there  find  a  well-connected 
account  of  a  series  of  events,  which  are  in  themselves  natural, 
orderly,  and  perfectly  consistent  one  with  another.     Joshuf 
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and  bis  army  leave  Gilgal  at  nightfiill,  or  soon  after,  travel  all 
night,  and  arrive,  probably  at  daybreak,  or  very  early  in  the 
morning}  before  Gibeon,  beleagured  by  the  five  confederate 
kings.  He  routs  tbem  with  great  slaughter,  and  then  pursuea 
diem  along  the  way  that  goeth  up  to  Betb-horon,  thence  to 
Azekah,  and  thence  to  Makkedah.  Here  it  is  told  Joshua 
that  the  five  kings  are  hid  in  a  cave.  He  gives  orders  to 
secure  them  by  rolling  a  great  stone  to  the  mouth  of  the  cav- 
ern, and  then  to  pursue  the  fugitive  enemy  in  order  to  folloiv 
op  the  advantages  already  secured.  After  accomplishing  xheit 
utter  overthrow,  or  chasing  them  till  they  seek  refuge  in  their 
fenced  cities,  the  army  of  Israel  returns  to  Joshua,  who,  as  it 
aeems,  is  still  at  Makkedah  ;  probably  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  five  kings.  These  are  then  led  forth  and  slain  ;  and 
the  narrative  goes  on  to  inform  the  reader,  that  those  cities  to 
which  the  dispersed  armies  had  fled  are  next  attacked  and 
overthrown,  and  his  conquest  pushed  into  the  far  south  ;  after 
which,  (verse  43,)  Joshua  returns  and  all  Israel  with  him  unto 
the  camp  at  Gilgal.  Now,  this  is  perfectly  natural  and 
consistent  with  itself;  no  interruption  of  any  kind  ;  the  event! 
are  recorded  just  as  we  should  expect  they  would  occur,  in 
connection  with  the  knowledge  of  the  success  which  had 
attended  the  arms  of  Joshua  in  the  campaign. 

But  what  shall  we  do  with  the  15th  verse?  A  most 
aerious  and  insurmountable  difficulty  this,  indeed  !  *'  Joshua 
returns  and  all  Israel  with  him  unto  the  camp  at  Gilgal.'* 
Returns  from  Makkedah,  immediately  after  the  sun  and  moon 
bad  paused  in  obedience  to  his  command,  till  the  people  had 
avenged  themselves  on  their  enemies,  returns  to  Gilgal,  distant 
some  thirty-thi*ee  or  thirty-five  miles,  returns,  as  it  would 
teem,  that  night !  ''  But  these  five  kings  fled,  and  hid  them- 
selves in  a  cave  at  Makkedah.  And  it  was  told  Joshua, 
faying.  The  five  kings  are  found  hid  in  a  cave  at  Makkedah. 
And  Joshua  said.  Roll  great  stones  upon  the  moulh  of  the 
cave,  and  set  men  by  it  to  keep  them  ;  and  stay  ye  not,  but 
pursue  ye  after  your  enemies,  and  smite  the  hindmost  of  them.'* 
So,  then,  we  perceive  that  neither  Joshua  nor  Israel  has  re- 
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turned  to  the  camp  at  Gilgal,  but  all  are  at  Makkedah,  whatr 
ever  becomes  of  verse  15,  or  any  thin^  connected  with  it. 

2.  The  passage  under  consideratbn  claims  to  be  just  what 
we  have  regarded  it — a  quotation^  or  an  extract,  and  nothing 
more.  The  question  which  occurs  in  the  midst  of  verse  13| 
*^  la  not  this  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher  ?"  is  proof  abun« 
dant  that  he  who  introdueed  it  either  intended  to  inibnn  hia 
readers  where  he  found  it,  and  consequently  that  he  wished  to 
be  understood  as  quoting,  and  nothing  more,  or  appealed 
to  a  contemporaneous  work,  or  record,  in  proof  of  what  he 
then  asserted.  For  our  own  part,  we  consider  it  of  little  ini» 
por^nce  which  ground  is  taken  ;  the  one  is  just  about  as  fatal 
as  the  other  to  the  passage.  A  third  supposition  is  not  posai» 
ble  ;  the  question  b  either  a  declaration,  though  indirect^  thai 
the  author  intends  it  as  a  quotation,  or  he  would  support  bim- 
aelf  in  the  assertion  that  the  sun  and  moon  stood  atiil  in  obe^ 
dience  to  the  command  of  Joshua,  by  appealing  to  anolber 
author  and  another  lecord.  We  shall  consider  thia  last  view 
of  it  more  at  large,  ia  a  subsequent  section  of  thia  atlickk 
(See  5.) 

If,  then,  the  ground  be  taken  that  it  is  a  quotaticm,  and 
that  the  author,  whoever  he  may  have  bets,  paused  b  tho 
midst  of  it  tit  order  thmt  he  might  guard  the  reader  agmiwat 
euppoeing  thai  he  woiuld  he  imdersioad  as  dtdaring  thai  this 
ever  took  plaUy  the  point  is  settled.  There  seems  to  he  at 
least  an  eflbrt  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  to  prevent  nusunder- 
atanding.  His  question  is  equivalent  to  this :  Do  you  not  find 
what  I  am  now  reoording  in  the  book. of  Ja^er  ?  Or  p&> 
faaps  more  in  aocordance  with  his  true  raeanisg,  Do  you  nit 
find  the  victory  tlat  Joshua  achieved  over  the  enemies  of  CkK^ 
noticed^  or  referred  to  in  the  book  of  Jasher,  in  the  tconb 
here  inserted  7  And  this,  as  the  reader  must  caiefiil^  !» 
irk,  is  language  which  flight  have  beea  used  at  any  age, 
the  book  of  lodbua.  was  written. 

d.  Tliere  are  some  considerations  eonoeded  with  dv 
well-known  references  to  '<  the  book  of  Jasher,"  which  seem 
to  bear  somewhat  heavily  on  the  main  question,  and  which 
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we  may  as  well  notice  here  as  at  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
argument.  These  references  are  only  two :  one  is  under 
oonsideration,  and  the  other  is  foUnd  in  2  Sara.  1 :  18« 

Josephus  supposes  ''the  book  of  Jasher"  was  composed 
of  certain  records,  and  was  kept  in  a  safe  place  at  the  time  i 
to  which  these  two  notices  of  it  refer ;  and  that  it  contained 
in  account  of  what  happened  to  the  Jews  from  year  to  year. 
So  that  the  book  was  not  ranked  among  mspired  writings,  but 
only  regarded  as  correct ;  so  much  so  that  its  author  obtained 
the  name  of  Jasher,  or  the  Just.^  Bp.  Lowth  thinks  it  was  a 
poetical  book,  or  a  volume  of  poems,  extant  at  a  period  long 
before  it  b  referred  to  by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Joshua 
•nd  Qf  Samuel !  An  uninspired  man  referring  to  events  tiuU 
^Ud  not  take  place  tiU  long  after' he  Vfrote ! 

Suppose,  then,  we  take  the  ground  that  the  book  of  Jasher 
was  extant  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan :  fFhem 
vould  it  have  been  tmittenf  in  order  to  have  contained  a  notice 
vf  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon  1  That  is,  upon 
the  supposition  that  Joshua,'or  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Joshua, 
made  a  record  of  this  miracle  as  soon  as  it  was  wrought, 
when  could  the  book  of  Jasher  have  been  written,  to  have 
contained  a  notice  of  an  event  which  must  have  been  record* 
'ed'  immediately  after  it  transpired,  to  have  been  referred  to 
by  this'  very  book,  in  the  record  which  is  therein  made  of  the 
Mime  event  ? 

It  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that,  if  Joshua  is  the 
writer  of  the  book  which  bears  his  name,  he  is  the  author  of 
Cihap.  10 :  12,  15,  i.  e.  if  the  statement  here  is  true :  bow, 
then,  can  we  account  for  this  reference  to  a  book  which  is 
^d  io  have  contained  a  notice  of  the  same  event,  when,  be- 
yond controversy,  Joshua  made  a  record  of  it  as  soon  as  it 
transpired  ? 

The  book  of  Jasher,  then,  must  have  been  extant  before 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  must  have  referred  to  an  event 
which  did  not  transpire  tiU  during  the  wars  of  this  conquest ! 

'  Jotephui  Antiq.  Jnd.  lib.  5:  cup.  9. 
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or  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Joshua  must  have  neglected  to 
notice  a  most  signal  event,  till  Jasher  had  had  time  to  speak 
of  it  in  a  poem,  so  that  he  could  cite  this  poem  in  confirmation 
of  his  own  statement ;  or  the  whole  of  the  passage  in  dispute 
has  been  foisted  into  the  text  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to 
the  occurrence  of  the  event  which  it  proposes  to  record. 

But  yre  are  met  by  a  more  serious  difficulty  still,  in  the 
other  notice  of  this  book  ;  that  found  .in  2  Samuel  1  :  18. 
David  here  bemoans  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  in  a 
poem,  at  the  commencement  of  which  there  is  a  reference  to 
the  book  of  Jasher  similar  to  the  one  before  us  :  <'  Behold,  it 
is  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher."  What  is  written  there  ? 
That  poem  ?  Is  this  found  recorded  in  the  book  of  Jasher  ? 
If  so,  we  have  a  difficulty  of  no  ordinary  kind  to  be  removed 
here.  The  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  took  place  at  least 
400  years  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua  ;  Calmet 
makes  it  430.  Did  Jasher  live  and  write  during  the  whole 
period  of  430  years  ?  And  if  this  toas  so,  when,  and  how, 
njkd  where  did  he  get  the  poem  which  David  had  made  on 
the  death  of  bis  friends,  so  as  to  be  able^to  insert  it  in  his 
book,  before  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Samuel  had  inserted  it 
there  ?  The  author  of  <^  the  book  of  Jasher  "  has  the  poem 
which  David  made,  and  inserts  it  in  his  book  before  David 
has  made  it! !  We  set  up  the  plea  of  ignorance  here.  We 
know  of  no  means  of  removing  these  difficulties,  so  as  to  save 
the  disputed  passage  from  the  doom  that  seems  to  await  it. 
Nor  can  we  give  any  other  explanation  of  its  being  found  here 
than  that  already  offered  in  regard  to  the  passage  under  dis- 
cussion in  this  article. 

But  further  remark  seems  necessary  in  respect  to  the  last 
passage  cited.  What,  then,  does  the  writer  say  is  written  b 
the  book  of  Jasher  ?  The  poemy  which  immediately  follows  ? 
Or  does  he  declare,  that  the  circumstance  of  David's  giving 
command  that  the  children  of  Judah  should  be  *'  taught  the 
use  of  the  bow,"  b  there  ?  We  are  not  unprepared  to  answer 
,^  latter  question.  The  words  '<  the  use  of"  are  supplied 
by  translators ;  remove  them,  and  a  serious  difficulty  in  the 
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way  of  correctly  understanding  the  passage  itself  is  remo?ed« 
''  Also  he  [David]  bade  them  teach  the  children  of  Judah  thQ 
bow  ;"  that  is,  the  poeniy  so  called  by  reason  of  one  of  its 
leading  terms,  or  first  words.  It  was  then,  as  at  the  present 
day,  the  practice  to  designate  a  piece  set  to  music  from  some 
one  or  mpre  of  its  first  words  ;  e.  g.  "  Liord  of  aU  power  and 
might." 

Books  were  so  designated  by  the  Hebrews.  Thus  the 
book  of  Genesis  was  called  Bereshith,  the  Beginning ;  the 
book  of  Numbers,  Bemidbar..  Sometimes  they  introduce  a 
poem  with  this  formula  :  "  az-jasher,"  i.  e.  '^  then  sang ;" 
"  az-jasher  Mosheh,"  <*  then  sang  Moses."  Ex.15:  I.  The 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  reads,  ^'Jasher  ve-jasher  Deborah/' 
«  Then  sang  Deborah." 

*<  The  book  of  Jasher,"  therefore,  was  probably  a  collec* 
tion  of  sacred  songs,  composed  on  various  occasions,  and  thus 
named  because  many  of  its  pieces  commenced  with  the  above 
formula:  "ve-jasher."* 

One  of  its  pieces  undoubtedly  was  that  recorded  in  2  Sam. 
chap.  I,  in  which.  David  gives  vent  to  the  swellings  of  his 
heart  at  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan.  The  notice  of  it 
which  is  found  in  the  I8th  verse  bears  evident  marks  of 
violence  in  its  introduction.  There  is  nothing  natural,  easy, 
or  in  accordance  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  context 
What  possible  harmony  between  the  announcement,  that  or- 
ders had  been  given  to  instruct  the  children  of  Judah  in  the 
use  of  the  bow,  and  the  elegiac  strains  that  follow  ?  Would 
a  poet  of  such  ineffable  skill  as  David  possessed,  pause  at  the 
commencement  of  a  poem,  so  perfect  in  all  its  parts  as  the  ona 
before  us,  and  give  command  concerning  the  training  of  youth 
in  the  arts  of  war  and  bloodshed  ?  Were  the  fires  of  ven- 
geance burning  so  deep  in  his  soul,  that  his  hand  refused  to 
touch  the  moaning  wires,  until  he  had  laid  the  proper  plans 
for  avenging  himself  at  some  distant  period  on  those  that  had 


*  ComiNm  Bp.  Lowth.   Prte).  pp.  966, 307,  nott*.    Aii4  Dr.  OngKf, 
TkttDfUitiiMi.  v«l.  u.  pp.  US,  153,  aotat. 
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slain  hb  friends  ?  It  is  not  possible :  the  whole  verse  b  spu- 
rious, beyond  a  doubt,  a  bungling  interpolation  by  some  one, 
years  after  the  death  of  Saul  occurred,  or  after  David  noticed 
it  in  the  melancholy  strains  which  he,  or  some  one  else  duly 
inspired,  has  recorded.  Remove  the  interpolation,  and  the 
passage  reads  easily  and  naturally ;  retain  it,  and  all  is  unnat- 
ural and  contradictory. 

4.  There  are  other,  and  most  serious  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  receiving  the  disputed  passage  as  a  part  of  the  records  of 
truth.  The  one  which  now  follows,  we  regard  as  of  some  im- 
portance. While  all  the  surrounding  text  is,  for  the  best  of 
reasons,  the  gravest  prose,  the  passage  itself  is  poetry*  It 
forms  three  perfect  dbtiches :  Thus— « 

"  Sun,  etand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon, 
And  thou  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon. 
And  the  Sun  stood  etill,  and  the  Moon  stayed  her  course, 
Until  the  people  were  avenged  of  their  enemies. 
And  the  Sun  tarried  in  the  midst  of  the  heavens, 
And  hasted  not  to  go  down  in  a  whole  day." 

This,  in  connection  with  the  beginning  of  the  twelflh  verse, 
we  regard  as  comprising  probably  the  <^ginal  extract ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  passage  as  having  come  from  the  pen 
of  him  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  interpolation. 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  replied.  What  if  it  be  poetry  ?  Is 
there  any  thing  uncommon  in  a  writer's  thus  breaking  off  from 
prose  and  introducing  poetry,  with  a  view  to  give  effect,  or 
force,  to  a  magnificent  work  which  he  wished  to  record  7 
We  are  disposed  to  regard  it  a  very  uncommon  thing.  We 
can  see  no  reason  whatever  for  introducing  a  few  lines  of  po- 
etry here,  in  the  middle  of  a  narrative,  which  required  only  a 
plain  unvarnished  statement  of  the  facts  just  as  they  occurred. 
Was  not  the  event  in  question  one  which  required  in  the  nar- 
lator  great  plainness  and  precision  ? 

5.  The  passage  itself  contains  the  elements  of  its  own 
destruction,  in  respect  to  several  statements  which  it  makes. 
We  are  persuaded,  no  one  can  read  it,  with  these  distbctly 
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liefore  his  mind,  without  having  his  confidence  in  it  utterly 
destroyed. 

One  of  these  we  have  already  considered  at  some  length, 
in  our  remarics  upon  verse  fifteenth,  ^^  Joshua  returned  and  all 
Israel  with  him,"  etc.  But  we  feel  inclined  to  introduce  to 
the  reader's  notice  the  views  which  some  others  have  taken  of 
this  passage.  Calvin  and  Massius  declare  the  fifteenth  verse 
spurious.  They  have  no  authority,  however,  for  so  doing, 
except  that  which  arises  from  the  character  of  its  own  state- 
ments ;  they  see  the  utter  impossibility  of  reconcilmg  these 
with  the  well-known  and  rational  averments  of  the  context. 
It  appears  to  them  quite  clear,  (as,  indeed,  to  whom  does  it 
not  ?)  that  Joshua  and  all  Israel  with  him  could  not  have  re- 
turned to  the  camp  at  Gilgal,  and  at  the  same  time  have  re- 
mained at  Makkedah,  engaged  in  the  summary  process,  there- 
in described,  of  punishing  their  enemies.  The  fifteenth  verse 
b  omitted  in  the  Septuagint,  at  least  in  the  older  MSS.  The 
Alexandrine  and  the  Vatican  also  want  it ;  but  all  this  proves 
only,  that  the  ancient  transcriber,  like  the  modem  interpreter, 
met  with  a  difficulty  in  it  which  he  could  in  no  way  surmount, 
and  therefore  chose  to  cut  the  knot  which  he  found  himself 
unable  to  untie.  Others,  as  Buddeus,  have  endeavored  to  ob- 
viate the  difficulty  by  slightly  varying  the  translation.  Instead 
of  reading  as  now,  "  Joshua  returned,"  they  propose  to  read 
it,  "  And  Joshua  purposed  to  return,"  etc.  That  is,  as  they 
say,  he  was  on  the  point  of  doing  this,  but  having  been  in- 
formed that  the  five  kings  were  found  secreted  in  a  cave,  he 
changed  his  purpose,  and  remained  to  push  his  advantages  to 
the  end. 

But  we  cannot  concur.  Such  a  purpose  is  altogether  in- 
admissible, even  if  we  were  fairly  over  the  difficulty  arising 
fiom  the  consideration  that  it  is  all  supposition.  Joshua  was 
not  the  man,  by  a  precipitous  retreat,  to  lose  the  advantages 
which  he  had  that  day  gained  over  his  enemies.  Is  it  likely^ 
that  he  would  thus  throw  away  the  fruits  of  a  most  signal  vic- 
tory, which  God  had  evidently  given  him,  and  let  slip  an  op- 
portunity of  completely  vanquishmg  his  combined  enemies  ? 
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And  further,  what  occasion  had  he  for  such  haste  in  getting 
back  to  his  camp  ?  He  had  nowhere  been  beaten ;  nor  in 
all  the  land  was  there  a  Blucher  to  come  pouring  his  dark 
masses  down  upon  him  just  at  night-fall,  to  snatch  from  his 
brow  the  priceless  laurels  of  an  unquestionable  victory,  and 
utterly  extinguish  his  hope  and  his  fame.  No,  he  had  noth« 
ing  to  fear ;  God  had  been  his  defence,  and  there  were  not 
the  least  signs  of  his  withdrawing  this  protection. 

Besides,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  any  defence  of 
the  15th  Terse  will  ruin  the  43d,  where  the  same  words  are 
literally  repeated,  and  where  they  seem  evidently  to  be  in 
place.  The  proposed  amendment,  therefore,  instead  of  free^ 
ing  the  passage  from  one  embarrassment,  actually  involves  the 
whole  in  more. 

Another  consideration,  which  seems  to  subvert  all  con- 
fidence in  it,  is  the  astounding  assertion  that  ^*  there  was  no 
day  like  that,  before  it,  or  after  it :"  In  what  respect  ?  we 
are  here  compelled  to  inquire.  Was  this  said  with  reference 
to  its  hngtk,  or  to  something  else  ?  Certainly  he  might  have 
averred  that,  in  respect  to  every  preceding  day  of  time,  there 
had  been  none  like  it,  if  it  was,  as  the  passage  declares,  a  day 
wherein  they  had  the  light  of  two :  but  whether  he  could 
have  assured  the  world)  that  there  was  never  to  be  another 
like  it  in  this  respect,  is  somewhat  questionable.  How  could 
he  say  whether  God  would  not  in  the  course  of  his  wars  with 
wicked  nations,  employ  another  Joshua ;  and,  ^s  he  had  done 
in  the  case  before  us,  (that  is,  upon  the  supposition  the  thing 
recorded  is  true,)  so  do  agam  ;  give  him  authority  not  only 
over  the  treasuries  of  hail,  but  over  the  sun  and  moon  ;  nay, 
over  time  itself? 

But  the  reader  must  carefully  bear  in  mind,  that  the  record 
claims  nothing  remarkable  for  the  day,  tviih  respect  to  its 
LENGTH.  On  the  contrary,  the  writer  specifies  the  particular 
respect  in  which  that  day  was  unlike  any  one  that  had  been 
or  ever  was  to  be ;  and  what  was  it  ?  Any  thing  in  regard 
to  its  length  ?  Certainly  not ;  but  it  was  "  that  the  Lord 
hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  a  man !"    Now  we  respectfiiDy 
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inquire,  if  this  was  the  first  time  "  that  the  Lord  had  heark- 
ened to  the  voice  of  a  man  ?"  Or  was  it  the  last  ?  Did  he  not 
hearken  to'  Moses  ?  How  many  times  ?  Did  not  the  Most 
High  hearken  to  the  voice  of  a  man,  when  he  emptied  the 
treasures  of  his  wrath  upon  Pharaoh  and  his  land  ?  And 
how  many  times  did  the  half-subdued  king  of  Egypt  beseech 
the  servant  of  God  to  intercede  for  him,  and  prevail  ?  How 
was  it  at  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  at  the  waters  of  Meribah  ;  at  Re- 
phidim ;  and  at  Sinai ;  and  at  Jericho  ?  And  how  has  it 
been  since  ?  Has  there  been  no  intercourse  kept  up  between 
heaven  and  earth,  during  the  last  three  thousand  years  ?  Now, 
we  are  assured  in  the  passage  before  us,  that  there  is  to  be  no 
day  like  that  to  the  end  of  time.  If,  then,  we  suppose  that 
day  to  have  been  unlike  any  one  that  had  been,  or  was  to  be, 
in  this  respect,  that  the  Liord  heard  and  answered  the  prayer 
of  man,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  following  declaration? 
*<  Elias  was  a  mas,  subject  to  like  passions  as  we  are,  and  he 
prayed  earnestly  that  it  might  not  rain  ;  and  it  rained  not  on 
the  earth  by  the  space  of  three  years  and  six  months.  And 
he  prayed  again,  and  the  heaven  gave  rain,  and  the  earth 
brought  forth  her  fruit."  And  was  this  the  only  instance  in 
which  God  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  man  ? 

But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  The  meaning  of  (he  declar- 
ation is,  that  God  had  never  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  a  man 
in  this  particular  sense,  or  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  and 
never  would  again.  In  reply,  we  need  only  say,  there  is  no 
end  to  suppositions.  If  we  regard  the  sense  of  the  passage,  as 
it  stands,  incomplete,  and  on  that  ground  proceed  to  furnish 
the  supplement,  we  enter  an  illimitable  field,  and  shall  be 
likely  to  find,  in  the  end,  that  every  one  has  the  same  right 
to  introduce  hypotheses  as  ourselves. 

Neither  can  the  ground  be  taken,  that  the  point,  or  the 
particular,  in  which  that  day  was  unlike  any  that  had  been 
or  that  would  be,  was,  that  the  Lord  fought  for  Israel :  for  this 
would  contradict  almost  the  entire  history  of  his  dealings  with 
his  people.  How  was  it  with  Rephidim  ?  And  did  not  the 
Lord  fight  for  Israel,  when  he  overthrew  Og,  king  of  Bashan  ? 
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And  have  there  been  no  instances  since?  What  is  the  his* 
torical  part  of  the  Bible,  but  one  continuous  record  of  his 
marvellous  works  to  maintain  and  defend  his  people  ?  This 
hypothesb,  therefore,  must  be  given  up. 

Nor  should  we  fail  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  to  main- 
tain any  of  the  above  suppositions  surrenders  the  main  point 
in  debate;  for,  if  the  writer  of  the  disputed  passage,  id  his 
declaration  that  there  had  been  no  day  like  that,  and  there 
would  be  none  like  it  ag^in,  referred  either  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  Lord  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  a  man,  or  that 
he  fought  for  Israel,  he  did  not  refer  to  the  standing  still  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  this  is  the  point  in  dispute. 

We  can  easily  conceive  that  a  heathen  poet,  one  who 
knew  little  of  the  wondrous  works  of  God,  and  who  scarcely 
believed  the  little  he  had  heard,  who  allowed  himself  almost 
any  license  in  his  art,  should  make  the  assertion  we  have  been 
contemplating.  But  that  a  man  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  Israel,  his  escape  from  Egyptian  bondage,  his  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea,  his  journey  through  the  wilderness,  his  over- 
throw of  Jericho,  and  destruction  of  Ai,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
numerous  instances  remaining ;  that  such  an  one  should  de- 
clare that  this  was  the  first  and  the  last  time  in  which  God 
would  take  it  upon  himself  to  defend  his  people,  we  cannot 
believe ;  especially  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  he 
was  at  the  same  time  divinely  inspired.  We  are,  therefore, 
compelled  to  regard  these  considerations  as  the  elements  of 
utter  destruction  to  the  eredibility  of  the  passage  which  con- 
tains them. 

6.  It  seems,  moreover,  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  an 
event  of  such  stupendous  grandeur  as  this  which  we  are  con- 
templating, (the  sun  and  the  moon  arrested  in  their  journey 
througli  the  heavens,  and  compelled  to  remain  stationary  about 
a  whole  day,)  should  have  perished  from  tlie  memory  of  the 
world.  Why  do  we  not  find  some  notice  of  it  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  other  nations?  Would  not  the  world  have  been  likely 
to  remember  it,  if  such  an  event  had  ever  occurred  ?  For,  to 
fill  who  should    have  been  then  living  in  that  hemisphere 
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where  the  event  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  there  would  have 
been  the  same  or  similar  phenomena,  the  day  as  long  again  as 
an  ordinary  one ;  and  to  those  who  inhabited  the  other  parts 
of  the  globe,  the  night  would  have  been  equally  prolonged. 
Why  do  we  not  find  some  scrap  of  history,  some  vague  tradi- 
tion, to  say  the  least,  of  such  a  day  and  such  a  night? 

The  Deluge^  confessedly  of  little  if  of  any  more  impor- 
tance, has  left  its  history,  not  only  engraved  upon  the  rocks 
of  our  highest  mountains  and  deepest  valleys,  but  also  plough- 
ed deep  into  the  mind  of  every  nation  and  every  people  on 
the  earth.  In  fact  so  strong  is  the  argument  drawn  from  this 
source,  that  were  we  not  to  find  the  history  of  the  flood  in  the 
Scriptures,  we  should  feel  compelled  to  admit  its  existence. 
But  why  should  this  event  be  so  carefully  regbtered  in  the 
memory  of  earth's  population,  and  nothing  be  known  of  a  cer- 
tain day,  some  three  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago,  as  long 
as  two  days  ?  There  are  many  and  strong  reasons  lor  be- 
lieving,  that  the  deluge  would  have  been  unknown  in  the  tra- 
ditions and  hbtories  of  nations,  while  the  miracle  in  question 
would  have  been  carefully  remembered  had  it  ever  taken 
place.  By  the  flood,  the  earth  was  swept  of  its  inhabitants ; 
there  were  none  left,  save  the  family  of  Noah,  to  make  a 
record  of  that  catastrophe.  But  in  regard  to  the  matter  we 
are  considering,  all  its  population  remained.  They  were  eye- 
witnesses, either  of  an  unusual  day,  or  of  an  exceedingly  sin- 
gular night.     Why  do  they  not  remember  it  ? 

We  must  notice  another  circumstance  here:  the  tradition, 
or  other  record,  would  have  varied  according  to  the  diflerent  sit- 
uiUion  of  the  nation  or  people  where  that  tradition  was  found. 
The  earth  was  then,  as  now,  a  globe ;  and  consequently  this 
circumstance  mu$t  have  given  a  peculiar  shape,  or  character 
to  the  tradition.  Thus,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  among 
some,  there  would  have  been  the  recollection  of  one  day  as 
long  as  two ;  with  others,  a  night  of  equal  length.  With 
those  living  in  India,  China,  and  Japan,  it  would  have  run 
thus:  Thousands  of  years  ago,  the  sun  lodged  on  some  of  the 
western  mountains,  and  remained  stationary  for  about  the 
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space  of  a  whole  day."  With  others,  those  living  far  west  of 
the  land  of  Palestine,  it  would  have  been,  "  The  sun  once 
found  it  impossible  to  ascend  the  eastern  skies,  and  remained 
fixed  in  his  chariot  some  twelve  or  fourteen  hours."  We  find 
however,  nothing  of  the  kind,  not  a  shred  of  .a  record ;  not  the 
faintest  traces  of  a  tradition  of  any  such  event:  a  silence  for 
which  we  find  it  difficult  to  account,  except  upon  the  above 
ground,  that  no  such  event  ever  occurred. 

And  yet,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  our  expectation  of  this 
tradition  is  altogether  natural  and  just.  What  could  have 
been  more  difficult  for  the  world  to  forget,  than  the  day  of 
which  we  speak  ?  Were  such  an  event  to  occur  at  the  pres* 
ent  moment,  with  what  deep  interest  would  earth's  population 
stand  and  measure  tlie  flight  of  time,  and  record  the  growing 
anxieties  which  would  be  uttered  in  respect  to  the  result ! 
And  how  many  speculations,  and  how  many  theories,  how 
many  causes  would  be  assigned  for  the  remarkable  occurrence ! 
The  preachers  of  a  bewildering  fanaticism,  which  marks  the 
present  age,  might  gratify  their  vanity  by  recording  the  con* 
version  of  thousands,  nay,  millions  in  a  day. 

But  we  shall  probably  be  told,  that  all  we  are  here  requir* 
ing  has  really  taken  place.  Herodotus,  as  Mr.  Home  informs 
us  in  bis  ^'  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  Herodotus  has  found  among  the 
Egyptians  the  very  tradition  in  question.  In  conversation 
with  the  priests,  he  had  learned  that  "  in  a  very  remote  age 
the  sun  had  ibur  times  departed  from  his  regular  course ; 
having  twice  set  where  he  ought  to  have  risen,  and  twice 
risen  where  he  ought  to  have  set !"  Mr.  Home  admits,  how- 
ever, that  the  circumstances  are  not  the  same  in  all  respects, 
in  the  one  record,  that  they  are  in  the  other.  Yet  he  seems 
to  think  that,  since  we  cannot  tell  to  what  eUh  the  Egyptian 
tradition  referred,  it  is  proper  to  regard  it  as  referring  to  the 
day  when  ^'  the  sun  stood  still  on  Gibeon;  and  the  moon  m  the 
valley  of  Ajalon !"  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  assuming  the 
truth  of  the  thing  to  be  proved  in  order  to  account  for  this 
tradition,  and  then  bringing  forward  the  tradition  to  prove  the 
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truth  of  the  thing  assumed  ! !     A  fair  example  of  arguing  in  a 
circle. 

But,  if  Mr.  Home  has  furnished  us  with  the  data  upon 
which  his  mind  is  made  up,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  our  faith 
can  never  span  an  arch  like  this  !  And  we  do  most  deeply 
regret  that  a  man  so  generally  correct  in  his  conclusions,  as 
the  author  in  question,  should  have  allowed  himself  to  be  influ- 
enced in  this  matter  by  considerations  of  no  weight  whatever, 
and  utterly  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  hand,  even  if  they 
lacked  not  weight.  He  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have 
selected  any  thing  else  as  well  as  this.  The  famous  Zodiac 
of  Dendera,  or  of  Esneh,  would  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  much  more  plausible  theory  than  the  record  we  have  found 
in  Herodotus.  However,  the  thing,  as*  it  is,  is  not  wholly 
without  its  use ;  since  it  evidently  shows,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  expectation  of  some  tradition,  or  history  of  such  an 
event,  in  case  it  had  ever  occurred,  is  altogether  natural  and 
reasonable  ;  and  in  the  second,  that  no  tradition  worthy  of  a 
moment's  consideration  can  be  found,  or  it  would  have  been 
brought  forward  in  place  of  the  one  we  have  been  considering. 
That  Mr.  Home  should  have  consented  to  bring  out  this,  is 
proof,  we  think,  that  he  felt  the  imperious  demand  for  some^ 
thing  of  the  kind  ;  and  also,  that  he  could  find  no  better,  or  he 
would  have  brought  it.  If  so,  we  are  sorry  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  thing  to  be  proved  ;  the 
event  itself  had  never  taken  place. 

We  are  disposed,  therefore,  to  move  confidently  forward 
in  the  line  of  our  argument,  under  the  healthful  influence  of 
the  feeling,  that  we  have  judged  correctly  in  supposing  that 
an  event  like  this  should  have  left  some  traces  of  its  existence 
in  the  memoiy  of  the  world  before  whose  eyes  it  must  have 
taken  place.  The  period  of  time  is  not  so  far  back  as  to  give 
any  one  the  shadow  of  a  defence  on  the  ground  that  the  tradi- 
tion had  perished.  Most  of  the  marvellous  works  which  God 
performed  in  connection  with  his  people,  when  he  took  them 
by  the  hand  to  lead  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  which  were 
wrought  before  they  were  settled  in  Palestine,  are  carefully 
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treasured  up  in  the  traditions  of  those  nations  which  lived  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  localities  where  these 
events  are  said  to  have  taken  place.  A  place  (whether  the 
true  one  or  not  affects  not  the  argument)  where  Israel  passed 
the  Sea  is  readily  pointed  out  to  the  modem  traveller,  as 
much  so  as  if  the  event  had  occurred  but  yesterday,  and  with 
the  apparent  feeling  that  the  interests  of  a  world  are  suspended 
on  tiie  tnuh  of  the  testimony.  The  rock,  out  of  which  Moses 
is  said  to  have  brought  water  for  the  thousands  of  Israel,  just 
as  we  read  in  the  Scriptures,  Is  shown  you  with  as  much  pre-- 
cision  as  if  your  guide  had  been  present  when  it  was  done* 
We  do  not,  of  coui-se,  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying,  ihat 
rock  is  the  true  one ;  but  what  seems  especially  worthy  of 
remark  is,  this  tradition  is  so  vivid,  and  lies  so  deep  in  the 
mind  of  the  people,  as  to  compel  them  to  fix  upon  a  certain 
rock  as  the  identical  one  referred  to  in  the  Bible.  They  can 
forget  the  locality,  but  not  the  event. 

But,  let  us  suppose  that  some  may  be  so  destitute  of  fore- 
sight as  to  assign  as  a  reason  for  this  tradition ,  not  the  actual 
occurrence  of  the  thing  specified,  but  the  record  which  is 
made  of  them  in  the  Scriptures  :  Well !  is  not  the  passage  we 
are  examining  found  there  also  ?  And  has  it  not  been  there 
for  at  least  two  thousand  years,  and  if  true,  as  long  as  any 
part  of  the  Bible  ?  Why  has  it  not  given  rise  to  a  tradition 
as  well  as  the  other  events  which  have  been  recorded  ?  ■  Why 
would  not  an  individual,  who  should  have  repaired  to  the  Jew- 
ish Scriptures  one,  two,  or  three  thousand  years  ago,  to  read 
the  record  of  an  event  there  found,  that  should  have  given 
rise  to  a  tradition  which  was  destined  to  travel  down  to  the 
present  day,  why  should  he  not  have  fixed  upon  the  record 
made,  i.e.  Joshua  10:  12-15,  if  it  had  been  there?  And 
without  controversy  it  was  there,  as  soon  as  any  of  the  book^ 
on  the  supposition  that  such  an  event  took  place.  Besides, 
we  are  disposed  to  inquire  what  an  argument  of  this  kind 
would  be  worth  ?  Let  us  suppose  a  tradition  of  the  deluge  to 
exist  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  asserted,  that 
ihb  tradition  originated  in  the  record  found  in  Genesis  :  How, 
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then,  we  would  ask,  can  it  be  a  proof  of  the  deluge  ?  A  tra- 
dition, in  order  to  be  of  any  weight  whatever  in  proving  an 
event,  must  have  originated  in  the  actual  occurrence  of  the 
event,  and  not  in  the  record  which  had  been  made  of  \U  It 
must  have  had  a  separate  and  independent  existence,  or  it  is 
worth  nothmg  as  proof. 

Moreover,  a  tradition  which  should  have  for  its  origin  a 
record  in  the  Scriptures,  or  any  where  else,  must,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  be  Firaited  to  a  portion  only  of  the  human 
family ;  whereas,  in  regard  to  Joshua  10 :  1^15,  we  shall 
feel  justiGed  in  askmg,  nay,  demanding  a  universal  one.  Can 
U  be  found  1 

We  feel,  therefore,  justified  in  declaring  that  the  deathlike 
silence  which  obtains  among  the  numerous  traditions  of  men, 
respecting  the  stopping  of  the  sun  and  moon,  is  stubborn  proof 
that  no  such  event  ever  occurred. 

7.  We  find,  also,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  passage 
in  connection  with  the  whole  chapter,  some  serious  difficulties 
arising  from  the  position  which  it  assigns  to  Joshua,  consid- 
ered m  relation  to  the  sun  and  moon  ;  and  also  fix)m  the  posi- 
tion given  to  several  cities  and  other  localities  at  the  time. 

Where  is  Joshua,  when  he  issues  the  command,  '^  Sun, 
stand  thou  still  on  Gibeon,"  etc.  ?  Both  the  true  record  and 
that  which  we  regard  as  false,  place  him  at  Makkedah.  (See 
verse  16.)  TiTe  battle  commences  at  Gibeon,  early  in  the 
morning  :  and  Joshua,  after  routing  his  enemy,  pursues  them 
along  the  way  that  goeth  up  to  Beth-horon,  and  smote  them 
to  Azekah  and  unto  Maddekah.  But,  at  what  time  in  the  day 
is  he  at  Makkedah  ? 

He  leaves  his  encampment  at  Gilgal  in  the  evening,  (verse 
9,)  and  marches  all  night.  Now,  as  Gibeon  is  distant  from  Gil- 
gal at  least  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  miles,'  he  could  not  have 
reached  the  former  place,  where  the  battle  commences,  until 
sunrise,  or  after,  the  next  morning.  Whether  the  enemy  fled  at 
first  sight  of  Joshua,  or  whether  they  remained  to  fight,  we  are 

*  See  Map  of  Palestine,  by  Edward  Robinaon. 
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not  so  particularly  informed ;  but  the  latter  is  more  probable, 
since  we  are  told  (verse  10)  there  was  a  great  slaughter  of 
them  at  Gibeon.  On  any  ground,  therefore,  it  is  most  certain 
they  could  not  have  arrived  at  Beth-horon  before  the  middle 
of  the  day.  Here,  as  they  were  passing  from  the  upper  to 
the  nether  Beth-horon,  the  Lord  attacks  them  with  hail;  and 
as  they  are  now  at  least  ten  miles  from  Gibeon,  where  the 
battle  commenced,  they  have  to  pass  to  Azekah  and  thence 
to  Makkedah,  which  is  the  locality  of  Joshua  when  he  is  said 
to  have  uttered  the  command.  But,  since  Makkedah  is  at 
least  eighteen,  if  not  twenty  miles  from  Gibeon,  where  the  at- 
tack commenced,  it  must  have  been  as  late  as  four  o'clock 
P.  M.  when  they  reached  the  place.  Let  us  now  look  at  the 
order  particularly  :  '^  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon  ;  and 
thou  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.''  But  where  is  Gibeon 
from  Makkedah  ?  Nearly  due  east,  at  least  eighteen,  if  not 
twenty  miles.  And  what  is  the  hour  of  the  day  ?  At  least 
four  P.  M.  And  where  would  the  sun  be  to  a  person  stand* 
ing  at  Makkedah,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ?  Over  Gib-* 
eon  ?  Nay,  verily ;  the  sun  could  have  been  over  Gibeon 
only  in  the  morning ;  and  at  that  lime,  Joshua  and  all  Israel 
with  him.  were  at  Gibeon.  Instead,  therefore,  of  lodging  upon 
Gibeon,  at  thtft  hour  of  the  day,  the  sun  must  have  been 
south-southwest  from  Makkedah  ;  and  the  moon,  to '  havQ 
been  even  visible  at  that  hour,  must  have  been  just  rising  in 
the  east  instead  of  being  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  which  is 
southeast  from  Makkedah.  ^  Where  is  there  escape  from  this 
entanglement  but  in  the  supposition,  that  the  passage  itself 
neither  belongs  here  nor  any  where  else  in  the  Bible  ?  Re- 
move it  altogether,  and  the  difficulty  vanishes ;  the  record  will 
then  remain  free,  connected,  and  natural ;  but  as  it  is,  we 
freely  confess,  there  seems  to  be  no  defence  for  it.  Especially 
is  this  true,  when  it  is  considered  in  connexion  with  verse 
15,  to  which  we  propose  soon  to  give  further  attention. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  record  here  made  is  true,  and 
the  miraculous  event  which  it  records  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
cannot  understand  why  it  is  not  once  referred  to  in  all  Xh» 
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subsequent  Scriptures.  It  certainly  could  not  have  been  on 
account  of  its  comparative  unimportance  ;  it  was  a  miracle, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  which,  if  true,  would  fall  little 
short  of  that  stupendous  event  which  destroyed  the  old  world. 
Why,  then,  is  it  nowhere  noticed  ?  Why  is  it  not  once 
alluded  to  by  those  who  so  often  and  so  faithfully  reminded 
Israel  of  the  great  and  mighty  works  which  God  wrought  for 
their  deliverance  and  for  their  defence  ? 

Undoubtedly  we  shall  be  told  that  tf  is  referred  to  in  Hab. 
3  :  11,  ''The  sun  and  moon  stood  still  in  their  habitation.'' 
This,  in  truth,  would  seem  a  very  clear  case.  If  so,  it  will 
undoubtedly  remain  clear  after  a  faithful  examination.  We 
shall  not  quarrel  with  the  translation,  nor  invoke  the  aid  of 
an  earthquake,  in  order  to  explain  it  away ;  but  shall  cheer- 
fully admit  that,  after  due  investigation  had,  if  the  passage 
turn  out  to  be  a  reference  to  Joshua  10:  12-15,  we  have 
no  further  difficulty  with  it,  whatever  becomes  of  the  consid- 
erations already  offered,  each  of  which  seems  clear  and  con- 
clusive. A  single  case  of  obvious  reference  to  this  event, 
whether  by  prophet,  apostle,  evangelist,  or  any  one  else,  "  who 
spake  as  he  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,"  will  end  all  de- 
bate, by  placing  it,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  concerned,  beyond 
dispute  forever.     To  the  investigation,  then,  let  us  proceed. 

Habakkuk  3:11  must  certainly  be  explained  by  the  same 
general  rules  which  apply  to  the  rest  of  the  chapter.  Conse- 
quently, if  this  passage,  ''The  sun  and  moon  stood  still  in 
their  habitation,"  is  a  reference  to  an  event  which  at  any 
time  literally  occurred,  we  shall  demand  the  same  of  all  the 
rest.  God  is  therein  represented  as  "  coming  from  Teman, 
or  the  South,  his  glory  covering  the  heavens,  his  brightness  as 
the  light ;  with  horns  coming  out  of  his  hands  ;  as  preceded 
by  the  pestilence ;  walking  upon  coals  of  fire ;  standing  and 
measuring  the  earth ;  pausing,  casting  a  look  upon  the  nations 
and  driving  them  asunder ;  scattering  the  mountains,  and  caus^ 
ing  the  perpetual  hills  to  bow"  When  did  all  these  things 
occur  ?  And  where  is  the  record  of  them  ?  Again  :  "  The 
tents  of  Cusban  are  in  affliction,  the  curtains  of  the  land  of 
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Midian  tremble."  When  was  this,  and  where  recorded  ? 
The  prophet  next  bquires  if  the  Lord  were  displeased  with 
the  rivers,  if  the  Most  High  were  exercising  his  wrath  against 
the  sea  ?"  To  what  event  are  we  referred  here  ?  And  what 
is  meant  when  God  is  represented  as  riding  upon  his  horses 
and  in  his  chariot  of  salvation  ?  His  bow,  we  are  told,  is 
made  quite  naked.  Then  the  mountains  are  said  to  have  seen 
God,  and  trembled.  The  deep  utters  its  voice,  and  lifts  im- 
ploring hands  on  high ;  the  sun  and  moon  stand  still  in  their 
habitation;  next  they  move  forward  at  the  light  of  God's 
arrows,  and  at  the  shining  of  His  glittering  spear.  Jehovah 
is  there  represented  as  moving  through  the  land,  and  threshing 
the  heathen  in  his  anger,  walking  through  the  sea  with  his 
horses,  etc.,  etc. 

Again  we  ask,  When,  where  did  these  things  occur?  We 
shaU  insist  on  stretching  one  and  the  same  line  of  interpret 
tation  on  the  passage  under  present  examination,  that  we  use 
for  measuring  the  rest  of  the  chapter.  If  we  must  admit  that 
the  11th  verse  is  a  reference  to  an  occurrence  which  had  a 
literal  and  matter-of-fact  existence,  we  shall  contend,  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  that  the  remaining  assertions  are  also  refer- 
ences to  true  and  real  transactions.  We  demand  that  it  be 
understood  that  the  God  of  heaven,  in  a  bodily  visible  form, 
at  some  time  previous  to  the  record  here  made,  was  seen  com- 
ing from  the  south,  with  horns  springing  out  of  his  hands,  lit- 
erally bearing  a  bow  and  arrow,  walking  on  glowing  coals, 
scattering  the  mountains,  riding  on  horses,  driving  his  chariot, 
compelling  the  sea  to  lift  up  its  hands  and  voice  for  mercy  or 
something  else. 

But  how  does  it  happen  that  verse  1 1  should  be  thought 
to  have  had  a  reference  to  an  event  which  actually  took  place, 
whilst  no  one  supposes  for  a  moment  that  a  single  one  of  the 
remaining  declarations  ever  referred  to  a  transaction  which  at 
any  time  literally  occurred  ?  Why  does  no  one  show  us  when 
and  where  "  the  perpetual  hills  did  bow"  ?  The  answer  is, 
undoubtedly.  The  assertion  in  verse  11th  is  nearly  if  not  en- 
tirely literal,  as  a  reference  to  what  is  recorded  in  the  dis- 
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puted  passage,  and  what  is  thought  to  have  occurred.  But 
there  is  a  better  reason  to  be  assigned  than  this.  The  marked 
and  unquestionable  similarity  between  the  two  passages 
(Joshua  10:  12-15,  and  Hab.  3:  11)  is  proof  abundant,  that 
one  must  have  originated  the  other.  Either  Hab.  3 :  1 1  is  a 
reference  to  the  one  in  Joshua,  or  that  is  to  Habakkuk.  Let 
the  ground  then  be  taken,  that  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Jasher,  at  what  time  soever  he  may  have  written,  finds  the 
glowing  description  in  Habakkuk  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
and  selecting  the  startling  declaration  in  verse  11,  clothes  it 
in  his  own  language,  and  makes  it  the  theme  of  a  short  poem. 
Afterward,  a  transcriber  of  the  sacred  volume,  or  of  the  book 
of  Joshua,  when  he  arrives  at  the  place  in  the  narrative  where 
we  find  the  extract,  takes  the  liberty  to  introduce  the  whole 
passage  from  the  book  of  Jasher,  taking  special  pains  to  inform 
us  where  he  found  it.  This  hypothesis  possesses  several  quali- 
fications which  are  of  great  weight.  In  the  first,  and  least  im- 
portant place,  it  is  a  plausible  one ;  in  the  next,  it  fully  ac- 
counts for  the  fact,  that  the  event  is  not  once  referred  to  by 
the  writers  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Neither  by  prophets, 
nor  by  apostles,  nor  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  there  the 
slightest,  the  remotest  allusion  to  any  thing  of  the  kind,  while 
every  considerable,  well  authenticated  miracle  is  again  and 
again  referred  to  in  the  most  explicit  and 'unequivocal  terms. 
Scarce  a  page  of  the  Bible  do  we  peruse,  without  having  our 
mmd  directed  to  some  one,  or  more,  of  those  magnificent 
works  which  God  had  wrought  in  the  beginning,  and  which  he 
continued  to  work  for  the  defence  of  his  people,  and  the  ex- 
hibition of  his  power  in  the  sight  of  his  enemies.  Let  the 
reader  compare,  at  his  leisure.  Psalms  105,  6,  and  7;  where 
we  have  a  summary  of  the  mighty  works  of  God,  and  which 
are  left  on  record  to  be  made  known  to  the  people :  yet,  a 
record  of  the  arrest  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  not  found  there ; 
it  is  not  even  alluded  to  in  this  ^'  summing  up,"  if  we  may  so 
speak,  of  the  whole  of  God's  dealings  with  his  people. 

And  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where,  in 
chap.  11,  he  is  almost  wholly  employed  in  citing  examples 
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of  faith  and  its  mighty  woifa,  and  where  he  even  notices  the 
case  of  Rahab,  and  the  conduct  of  Moses's  parents  in  secret^ 
ing  him,  and  the  directions  of  Jacob  respecting  his  bones, 
etc.,  etc.,  never  refers  to  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
at  the  command  of  Joshua !  And  yet,  there  is  not  an  event 
'  referred  to,  in  either  of  the  passages  named,  which,  for  gran- 
deur and  sublimity,  and  the  manifestation  of  power  from  on 
high,  9ind  the  still  more  important  exhibition  of  the  power  of 
faith,  will  compare  at  all  with  the  so-called  miracle  whose 
record  we  are  considering.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  for 
us  to  believe,  without  $ome  evidence,  (and  while  considerations 
of  undeniable  weight  are  pressing  so  hard  agaimt  it,)  that 
any  event,  like  that  which  is  recorded  in  the  passage  under 
examination,  ever  occurred. 

9.  We  shall  add  only  one  consideration  more.  The 
passage  in  question,  is  evidently  no  part  of  the  word  of  God, 
since  it  leaves,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  a  false  or  wrong 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader;  an  impression 
which  is  directly  at  war  with  the  connected  and  true  narra- 
tive of  the  campaign.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact, 
that  when  these  verses  are  wholly  omitted,  and  the  record 
read  as  if  they  never  had  had  existence,  there  is  no  obscurity, 
no  difficulty,  no  embarrassment  whatever.  The  mind  is  not 
tortured  with  the  assertion  in  verse  15,  '^  And  Joshua  returned 

and  all  Israel  with  him  unto  the  camp  at  Gilgal,"  followed 
immediately  with  this,  (verges  16  and  17,)   '^  But  these  five 

kings  fled  and  hid  themselves  in  a  cave  at  Makkedah :  and  it 

was  told  Joshua,  etc.,  etc."     Why  should  these  five  kings  have 

fled  in  such  terrible  affiright,  after  their  pursuers  had  '^  returned 

to  the  camp  at  Gilgal"  ?     And  what  additional  security  could 

the  cave  at  Makkedah  have  furnished  them,  when  once  their 

pursuers  were  all  gone  ?     And  bow  shall  we  contrive  to  get 

Joshua  bacJCy  ^*  and  all  Israel  with  him,"  to  Makkedah,  to  hear 

the  intelligence  that  ^^  these  five  kings  are  found  hid  in  a 

cave,"  and  to  give  instructbns,  that  great  stones  should  be 

rolled  upon  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  men  stationed   to 

watch,  lest  these  kingly  subterranean  prisoners  should  make 

escape  ? 
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Mr.  Horne^  proposes  here  to  cut  the  knot,  by  rejecting 
verse  15  altogether,  and  retaining  the  rest  of  the  passage. 
He  says,  "  Verse  J  5  is  apparently  contradicted  by  verse  43." 

[  (He  might  have  said,  by  all  the  chapter  except  verse  43. 

!  Though  this,  even,  would  still  be  a  contradiction.)     He  adds, 

"  In  the  former  place  he  (Joshua)  is  said  to  have  returned 
and  all  Israel  with  him  unto  the  camp  at  Gilgal ;  which  he 
certainly  did  not  do  until  the  end  of  the  expedition,  (verse  43,) 
where  this  declaration  is  properly  introduced.  It  (verse  15) 
13  therefore  either  an  interpolation,  or  must  signify,  that 
Joshua  intended  to  Return,  but  changed  his  mind  on  hearing 
that  the  five  kings  had  hid  themselves  in  a  cave  at  Makke- 
dab." 

With  respect  to  this  intending,  or  purposing  to  return, 
we  have  already  said  enough  under  our  sixth  argument,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred.  We  wish  only  a  word  further, 
in  this  place,  on  the  false  impression  which  the  passage  una- 
voidably leaves  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  It  is,  that  the 
whole  work  of  completely  vanquishing,  or  subduing  the  con* 
federate  kings,  was  accomplished  in  one  day,  and  at  an  hour 
early  enough  to  enable  the  conqueror  and  hb  victorious  army 
to  return  to  their  place  of  general  encampment  at  Gilgal,  that 
night ;  whereas  it  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  whole  record, 
and  also  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  undertaking 
must  have  occupied  weeks.  Let  us  look  at  this  matter.  M ak- 
kedah,  as  we  have  seen,  is  at  least  forty  if  not  forty-two  miles, 
in  an  almost  due  west  direction,  from  Gilgal.  Here  we  suppose, 
and  the  record  evidently  demands  it,  that  Joshua  and  all  Is- 
rael with  him,  pass  the  first  night  of  the  campaign.  The 
work  of  leading  forth  these  five  kings  and  slaying  them  is 
probably  performed  in  the  evening,  after  the  return  of  those 
who  had  pursued  the  enemy  until  they  had  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  "  fenced  cities."  We  think  no  one  will  contend  for 
a  greater  day's  work,  than  Joshua  and  his  people  must  have 
performed  by  the  time  we  have  supposed ;   we  think  no  one 


*  See  Inutxluction  to  Crit.  Study  of  Sac.  Scrip.  yoI.  i.  p.  643-44,  Load.  ed. 
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will  demand  that  they  should  have  done  more,  in  the  coane 
of  twenty-four  hours^^  than  to  travel  some  forty  miles,  fifteen 
or  twenty  of  which  must  have  been  passed  in  hard  fighting. 
And  there  is  a .  large  number  of  ciiie$  named  in  the  sub- 
sequent part  of  the  record,  which  were  overthrown  by  Joshua 
and  his  army,  during  this  expedition ;  for  the  doing  of  which 
we  must  have  some  iimcy  befobe  '^  Joshua  returns  and 
all  Israel  with  him  unto  the  camp  at  Gilgal.'' 

Joshua  passes  from  Makkedah  unto  Libnah,  which,  with  its 
king,  b  delivered  into  h'ls  hands ;  and  he  does  to  it  as  he  had 
done  unto  Jericho  and  its  king.  From  Libnah,  he  passes  and 
all  Israel  with  him  unto  Lachish,  which  surrendered  to  him 
an  the  second  day  ;  and  to  which  he  did  as  he  bad  done  unto 
Libnah.  From  Lachish  he  passes  to  Egloo,  and  overthrew 
that.  From  Eglon,  to  Hebron,  and  conquers  that  with  all  its 
cities.  Next  he  passes  to  Debir ;  and  as  he  had  done  to 
Hebron,  so  he  did  unto  Debir.  From  this  place  he  makes  an 
excursion  into  all  the  hill-country ;  thence  into  the  south.; 
thence  into  the  country  of  the  vale,  and  of  the  springs,  and 
destroyed  all  their  kings ;  '^  he  left  none  remainmg,  but  utterly 
destroyed  all  that  breathed,  as  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  com* 
manded."  And,  after  smiting  Kadesh-bamea,  even  untp 
Gaza,  and  all  the  country  of  Goshen,  even  unto  Gibeon  with 
all  its  kings,  "  he  returns  and  all  Israel  with  him  unto  the 
camp  at  Gilgal." 

Let  any  one,  now,  take  a  map  of  Palestine,  one  on  which 
these  different  cities  are  laid  down,  and  after  examining  their 
relative  positions,  and  determining  their  proper  distances  one 
from  another,  let  him  follow  Joshua  to  the  end  of  his  expedi- 
tion, and  say  if  he  would  regard  it  as  an  enterprise  of  only 
one  day.  Let  him  say,  if  he  thinks  any  mode  of  conveyance, 
known  at  that  time,  or  any  means  of  travelling  employed,  even 
at  the  present,  in  that  country,  would  have  enabled  a  man, 
without  stopping  to  demolish  cities  or  behead  their  kings,  to 
pass  over  that  tract  of  country  and  return  to  Gilgal,  I  will  not 
say  in  one  day,  but  in  one  week-  We  leave,  therefore,  these 
difficulties  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  satisfied  that  he  can- 
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not  regard  tbem  in  any  other  light  than  insttrmountable,  and 
directly  subversive  of  the  passage,  which  evidently  cannot  be 
retained  as  a  part  of  God's  word. 

We  shall  only  say  in  conclusion,  whether  we  have  erred  or 
not  in  the  op'mion  formed  of  the  passage  before  us,  no  one 
will  deny,  that  we  have  strong  reasons  for  entenaining  ii. 
*'  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind/*' 


ARTICLE  VL 

LUTHERANISM   AND  THE  REFORM ;    THEIR   DIVERSITY  ES- 
SENTIAL TO  THEIR  UNITY. 

By  J.  B.  Mnu  d'Aqbims,  D.  Hi. 

**  Each  of  these  religions  deems  itself  the  most  perfect ;  the  CALvnnsTic  one 
beficves  itself  most  conformed  to  what  Jesoi  Christ  has  said,  and  the  LmnisitAir 
to  what  the  Apostles  have  done-^-^Mo^iTas^inBo*  Eiprit  if  Lot;  Ihr.  air,, 
Aap>  o» 

[The  following  discoaree  on  the  unity  and  diversity  of  Lutheran^ 
km  and  Calvinism,  was  delivered  by  Prufessor  Merle  before  the 
Bvaogeiical  Society  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  at  ita  last  auuversary. 
It  is  more  of  the  nature  of  an  essay  than  of  a  discourse ;  and  the  au- 
thor makes  the  following  apology  for  its  appearance : — 

**In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  written  for  publication,  and  is  but  a 
series  of  notes  and  paragraphs  put  together.  Besides,  far  from  being 
the  exposition  of  new  and  peculiar  ideas,  as  some  have  thought  it  to 
be,  it  is  merely  the  statement  of  ecclesiastical  facts,  acknowledged  by 
the  highest  authorities;  this  might  easily  have  been  proved,  had  I  not 
thought  it  better  to  be  sparing  of  quotaiionp." 

However  old  and  familiar  the  distinguished  Profestor  may  think 
llie  facts  which  he  here  gives,  it  is  certain  that  the  same  talented  and 
powcifol  mind  Appears  in  this  discourse,  as  is  displayed  in  the  pages 
of  the  **  History  of  the  Reformation."  It  may  be  necessary,  also,  to 
add,  that  much  of  what  is  said  of  Lutheraniem  applies  especially  to 
the  Lutheranism  of  Europe,  and  not  at  all  to  that  of  this  country. — ^Ed.] 

Tbb  times  are  pressing.     It  is  becmniog  necessary  lo 
aim  at  the  usefiil,  not  to  be  involved  in  useless  discussions, 
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but  to  seek,  according  to  the  Apostolic  precept,  that  which 
will  truly  contribute  to  the  edification  of  the  church.  This 
thought  has  determined  me  to  lay  before  you  the  fdlowing 
question : 

What  in  our  Reformed  French  churchaB  has  character^ 
hed  the  past  year  ? 

It  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  new  manifestation  of  prbciples 
which  have  frequently  been  designated  by  the  names  of  par- 
ties opposed  to  us,  but  which  we  desire  to  mention  only  in 
terms  of  kindness ;  and  for  this  reason  we  will  call  them 
(using  a  name  dear  to  us)  the  principles  of  Lutheranism. 

Lutberanism  and  the  Reform'  possess  £stinct  characters, 
but  they  are  not  separated  so  much  by  errors  as  by  diversities. 
God  has  chosen  that  this  diversity  should  exist,  that  in  tlie 
end  the  Reformation  might  be  complete.  Having  in  the  be- 
ginning proposed  to  make  immense  bddies  move  around  the 
mm,  his  powerful  hand  impressed  them  with  two  contrary 
forces ;  the  one  tending  to  drive  them  irom  the  centre,  the 
other  to  attract  them  toward  it.  It  b  from  these  apparent 
contradictions  that  the  motion  of  the  universe  and  the  admira- 
ble unity  of  the  heavenly  system  result.  So  it  was  in  the 
days  of  the  Reformation.  Opposite  tendencies  were  neces- 
sary for  this  work,  and  these  very  tendencies  enhance  its  admi- 
rable unity. 


'^Dane  l<^^pin  de  tnon  maitre 
II  eet  toutS^Sortes  de  fleurs."' 

*  s  • 

So  wrote  a  Christian  author.'  Shall  we  then  look*  for 
one  blossom  only  ?  Ah  !  let  us  not,  like  unskilful  gardeners, 
tear  up  those  indigenous  plants,  the  culture  of  which  is  suited 
particularly  to  our  soil  and  climate,  and  supply  their  jdace 


>  The  reader  rnnat  remember  that  the  author  neea  the  tenn  Se/tMrmaHm 
to  deBignate  the  grand  work  of  the  nztaentheeDtnry  in  general,  whilet  the  wind 
Mefarm  m  employied  when  the  work  of  Zwingle  and  Calvin  it  apeeiaJly  re* 
feired  to. — Tbaiis. 

*  « In  my  maatefa  garden  tbett  are  all  kincfe  of  flowen." 

^  TtrsUegtn. 
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with  exotics  which  require  other  soil,  and  which  would  perish 
iQ  our  hands. 

Yes,  let  us  understand  this  well :  there  is  not  only  friend- 
ship and  harmony  between  Lutheranism  and  the  Reform** 
there  is  more  than  this — ^there  is  unity. 

First,  they  possess  that  thorough  unity  which  results  from 
the  same  Uving  faith  animatmg  both.  They  believe  alike  in 
man's  entire  inability  to  do  good ;  they  believe  in  God  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh,  in  atonement  by  His  blood,  and  regeneration 
by  His  Spirit,  in  justificaticMi  by  faith  in  His  name,  in  charity, 
and  in  good  works  by  virtue  of  their  communion  with  Him. 
But  it  b  not  of  this  unity  of  identity,  respecting  which  we 
wbh  to  speak  at  present.  We  go  much  iiirther :  we  intend  to 
show  that  Lutheranism  and  the  Reform  are  one,  in  their  very 
diversities;  whence  we  infer  that,  instead  of  being  effaced, 
most  of  these  diversities — and  especially  those  relating  to  the 
Reform  which  we  have  to  defend — should  be  carefully  pre* 
served.     Such  is  our  position. 

And  those  who,  hearing  us  to-day  enumerate  the  charac- 
ters, so  different  in  themselves,  that  distinguish  Lutheranism 
from  the  Reform,  would  fall  into  a  grave  error,  should  they 
exclaim  with  painful  surprise :  <<  Of  what  importance  is  it, 
then,  that  there  should  be  a  few  friends  the  less,  or  a  few  ene- 
mies the  more  ?" — ^The  body  and  the  soul  differ  vastly  in  their 
respective  attributes,  yet  they  form  but  one  being.  Man  and 
woman  have  very  opposite  capacities  and  duties,  yet  are  but  one 
flesh.  In  Christ,  humanity  and  divinity  were  certainly  distinct, 
yet  they  together  constitute  but  one  Saviour.  So  Lutheran- 
ism and  the  Reform,  though  very  different,  are  yet  in  unity. 

Shall  we  speak  of  their  strifes  ?  But  is  there  never  any 
strife  between  the  body  and  the  spirit?  between  the  hus- 
band and  wife  ?  Was  there  not  strife  in  Christ  Himself,  be- 
tween His  humanity  and  divinity  ?  ^^  My  soul  b  exceeding 
sorrowful,  even  unto  death.  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this 
cup  pass  from  me,"  cried  His  humanity,  shuddering  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  cross.  Strife,  indeed,  but  strife  when  overcome, 
far  from  being  opposed  to  unity,  is  essential  to  it,  at  least  on 
earth. 
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I  believe  the  time  is  now  near  at  hand  when  the  struggle 
shall  be  over,  and  the  union  of  Lutheranism  and  the  Reform 
will  be  triumphant,  if  the  rash  friends  of  the  former  do  not 
endeavor  to  force  the  latter  to  submit  to  its  laws.  Bear  in 
mind  that  the  Reform,  which  is  essentially  the  friend  of  pro- 
selytism,  does  not  strive  to  make  proselytes  within  the  pale 
of  Lutheranism  ;  it  loves  it ;  it  venerates  it ;  it  leaves  it  to  its 
own  strength,  or  rather  to  that  of  its  God.  But,  strange  to  say, 
Lutheranism,.  (certainly  not  that  of  Germany,  nor  of  Geneva,) 
Lutheranism,  generally  passive  in  its  character,  advances 
heedlessly,  seemingly  desirous  of  taking  from  us  our  patri* 
mony,  and  substituting  itself  for  the  three  centuries'  work  of 
our  Reformers.  Is  it  indeed  necessary,  in  order  to  efl^t  unity, 
to  destroy  one  of  the  two  members  ?  This  may  be  one  meth* 
od,  but  it  is  not  ours.  Lutheranism  has  important  duties  to 
discharge  toward  the  Reform,  and  too  well  do  we  know  the 
noble  principles  of  the  excellent  men  who,  in  Germany,  are  its 
true  supporters,  not  to  be  convinced  that  they  will  perform 
them  well. 

If  one  of  two  friendly  and  allied  armies  has  been  beaten 
and  dispelled  by  the  common  enemy,  whilst  the  other  has 
remained  in  its  camp,  marshalled  under  its  leaders  and  its 
standards,  shall  this  latter  seize  that  opportunity  to  assert  its 
supremacy,  and  impose  upon  the  other  its  own  colors  ?  Will 
it  not  rather  generously  help  them  to  recover  the  ancient  stand- 
ards of  their  fathers  ?  It  is  this  that  we  now  ask  of  Lu* 
theranism. 

We  need  not  assert  that  we  have  no  prejudice  against 
Martin  Luther.  If  there  exist  in  the  history  of  the  world,  •  a 
man  whom  we  love  above  all  others,  it  Ls  he. — ^We  v^tierate 
Calvin  ;  we  love  Luther.  Lutheranism  itself  is  dear  to  us, 
and  for  weighty  reasons.  There  are  principles  in  the  Re- 
form, which  we  would  fear  if  there  existed  not  the  counter- 
poise of  Lutheranism ;  as  there  are  also  in  Lutheranism  those 
which  would  alarm  us,  were  it  not  for  the  counterpoise  of  the 
Reform.  Luther  and  Lutheranism  have  not,  even  in  Ger- 
many, not  even  at  Wittenberg,  more  zealous  friends  and  ad- 
mirers than  ourselves. 
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But,  if  this  question  be  proposed.  Should  the  Reform  in 
France,  in  Switzerland,  or  elsewhere,  give  way  to  Lutheran* 
isor?     We  reply,  without  hesitation,  Certainly  not ! 

Now  we  think  thb  is  the  question  which,  during  the  past 
year,  has  been  brought  before  our  churches. 

Have  they  at  ail  times  answered  as  they  should  have  done  7 
We  think  not.  The  Reform  is  misunderstood,  even  among 
the  Reformed  themselves.  Two  centuries  of  persecution  and 
buroiliatbn  have  caused  it  to  lose  its  finest  traditions.  Prin- 
ciples opposed  to  it,  find  eloquent  and  pious  advocates.  Even 
within  its  bosom,  there  are  distinguished  minds  which  hesi* 
tate,  and  are  irresolute  at  the  moment  of  revival,  and  which, 
mistaking  one  voice  for  another,  are  ready  to  undergo  a  most 
wonderful  transformation.  One  would  say,  judging  from 
what  is  passing  at  the  present  day,  that  the  Reform  may  or- 
gamze  societies,  may  exeicbe  a  certain  external  activity,  but 
with  regard  to  principles,  Lutheranism  alone  must  establish 
them,  so  that  it  only  remains  for  us  to  place  ourselves  under 
its  guardianship.  Our  standard,  which  b  three  centuries  old, 
b  called  radical,  and  innovating ;  and  colors  rejected  hy  ten 
generations  begin  to  be  raised  up  here  and  there,  in  thb  pres- 
bytery and  in  that  church.  Some  communities,  even,  which 
are  wholly  Reformed,  are  ready  to  advocate  it.  There  are 
countries  covered  with  eloquent  ruins,  and  strewed  with  the 
sepulchres  of  the  saints,  where  such  things  are  going  on,  and 
where,  if  they  be  not  stopped,  the  very  stones  will  cry  out. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  Swiss  and  Freuch  of  the  Re- 
formed church  have  no  need  to  ask  directions  of  any  foreign 
church,  particularly  of  one  with  which,  it  is  true,  the  same 
faith  and  the  same  charity  ought  to  unite  them,  but  which 
does  not  know  them,  and  which,  we  must  say,  has,  though 
with  many  remarkable  excepiioos,  been  frequently  wanting  in 
justice  and  impartiality  toward  them.  If  the  Reform  b  to 
live,  it  roust  possess  a  Fife  peculbr  to  itself.  It  has  in  its  own 
traditions  an  abundance  of  most  sublime  inspirations,  but  un- 
fortunately it  does  not  know  how  to  appreciate  them,  and 
instead  of  exploring  the  golden  mine  of  its  antiquity,  doubt- 
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less  with  some  trouble  and  by  the  sweat  of  its  brow,  it  prefect. 
receiving  with  eagerness,  coin  already  stamped,  but  stanaped 
wit|i  foreign  arms* 

In  order  that  the  Reformed  church  should  preserve  the 
principles  God  has  intrusted  to  it,  it  must  knojw  them. — 
What  are  they  then  ?  It  is  to  such  research  we  appropriate 
this  essay.  We  shall  only  lay  before  you  truths  acknow- 
ledged for  three  centuries  past,  but  which  seem,  in  our  day,  to 
be  completely  forgotten. 

A  great  mind,  the  genius  of  MonitsquieUy  perceived  a  fun- 
damental difference  between  Lutheranism  and  the  Reform, 
when  he  said  in  his  ^'  Esprit  des  Lois :"  *'  Each  of  these  re- 
ligions deems  itself  the  most  perfect ;  the  Calvinistic  deeming 
itself  most  conformed  to  what  Jesus  Christ  has  said,  and  the 
Lutheran  to  what  the  apostles  have  done."  This  language, 
undoubtedly,  implies  that  the  Reform  has  for  its  basis  the 
Word  of  God,  while  Lutheranism  has  the  acts  and  usages  of  the 
church.  This  distinction  is  profound,  and  generally  speaking; 
contains  much  truth. 

But  let  us  examine  more  minutely  these  differences,  with- 
out, however,  pretending  to  enumerate  them  all.  Let  us  lay 
asid^  peculiarities  of  doctrine,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
free  and  eternal  grace  of  God,  which  is  our  most  precious 
jewel.  Let  us  not  speak,  at  present,  of  the  election  of  the 
Father,  nor  of  the  manner  in  which  humanity  and  divinity 
are  united  in  the  person  of  the  man-God,  nor  of  the  nature  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  nor  of  the  doctrine  of  Baptism ;  these  are 
well  known  peculiarities  from  which  all  others  flow.  Let  us 
confine  ourselves  especially  to  questions  relating  to  the  church ; 
which  is  daily  becoming  the  greatest,  and,  so  to  speak,  the 
all-engrossing  subject. 

L  The  Reformed  church  lays  down  as  the  groundwork 
of  Christianity,  the  tcriptural  principle  that  the  Word  of  God 
is  the  positive  rulef  the  absolute  /atr,  the  sole  source  of  faith^ 
and  of  the  Christian  life ;  whereas  Luther  lays  down  as  the 
basis  of  his  Reformation,  a  principle  not  less  to  be  venerated* 
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but  entirely  different,  namely,  faiths  or  justification  hy 
faith. 

We  think  it  was  well  that  these  two  fundamental  princi- 
ples should  have  been  established  at  the  same  time.  In  this 
particular,  the  combined  action  of  Lutheranism  and  the  Re- 
form was  admirable ;  that  of  Lutheranism  especially  fills  us 
with  the  deepest  veneration.  Not  only  did  Luther  and  his 
friends  set  forth  the  capital  doctrine  of  justification  in  a  man- 
ner still  more  explicit  than  did  the  Reform,  but,  had  they  not 
done  so,  we  boldly  assert  that  there  would  have  been  no  Re- 
formation. Why  was  not  the  great  Reformation  accomplished 
by  the  sects  of  the  middle  ages,  which  originated  the  principles 
of  the  Reform  ?  For  several  reasons,  undoubtedly,  but  prin- 
cipally because  they  were  not  fully  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  this  great  idea,  of  which  Luther,  after  St.  Paul, 
was  th^  most  faithful  promulgator. 

The  Reformation,  and,  prior  to  it,  nascent  Christianity, 
had  two  fundamental  principles ;  that  of  the  Reform,  which 
was  simple,  and  that  of  Lutheranism,  which  was  material. 
The  Reform  required  faith  also;  Lutheranism  too  required 
the  Bible.  But  each  of  these  principles  was  distinctively 
and  specially  intrusted  to  a  faithful  guardian.  These  were 
the  two  forces  which  were  to  urge  on  the  new  world  created 
In  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  herein  we  admire  with  gratitude 
the  most  perfect  unity  in  the  diversity  of  the  work  of  God. 

However,  we  would  not  justify  the  consequences  to  which 
Luther'  pushed  his  principles.  Applying  them  to  the  Word 
of  God  with  a  boldness  which  astonishes  us,  he  declares,  in 
the  preface  of  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  that  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  particularly  that 
to  the  Romans,  and  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  are  the  true 
marrow  of  the  Scriptures,  because  they  treat  especially  of 
faith  ;  he  considers  the  Gospels  inferior  to  the  Epistles  ;  light- 
ly esteems  the  Revelation  by  St.  John,  and  speaks  of  one  of 
the  Epistles  (that  of  St.  James)  in  terms  so  well  known  that 
I  need  not  repeat  them  here.  Rationalism,  which  shakes  or 
revokes  all  the  canonical  writings,  has  appeared,  and  as  il 
eems  to  us,  could  only  appear  in  the  church  of  Luther« 
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The  Swiss  and  French  Reform  could  not  be  reproached 
with  this  want  of  respect.  On  the  contrary,  in  throwing 
off  the  authority  of  the  churchy  it  had  recourse  to  that  sove- 
reign authority,  which  the  church  itself  had  always  exalted, 
that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  '^  Forsaking,'^  says  one  of  its 
leaders,  ^  '<  the  decrees  of  the  Popes  and  the  Fathers  of  the 
church,  I  went  to  the  very  fountain  head.  My  soul  was 
there  refreshed,  and  from  that  time  I  strongly  maintained  this 
principle :  The  Bible  alone  should  be  our  guide,  and  all  the 
addi^ns  of  men  be  rejected." 

^'The  church  of  Christ,"  said  the  pastors  of  Berne  in  the 
famous  dispute  which  decided  the  Reform  of  that  Canton  in 
1528, "  has  made  neither  laws  nor  commandments  in  addition  to 
the  Word  of  God.  This  is  the  reason  why  all  human  tradi- 
tions, called  ecclesiastical,  are  obligatory  only  as  far  as  they  are 
contained  and  commanded  in  this  Holy  Word."  And  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  Chillingworth,  an  English  Reformer  of 
the  Episcopal  church,  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Salisbury, 
all  of  whose  opinions  we  should  not  uphold,  but  who,  having 
been  a  Papist,  understood  well  in  what  should  consist  the 
spirit  of  the  Reform,  uttered  these  sublime  words:  "The 
Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  nothing  but  the  Bible,  is  the  religion 
of  the  Reformed  church."  Let  us  here  remember,  that  the 
church  of  England  is  a  reformed  church,  and  not  Lutheran. 
It  is  such,  not  only  by  the  name  it  bears,  but  by  its  admirable 
articles  of  faith,  and  especially  by  the  testimony  it  therein 
renders  to  the  Word  of  God. 

This  principle  of  the  Reform  is  of  even  earlier  date  than 
the  views  of  Luther  ;  for  it  was  not  only  the  principle  of  the 
primitive  church,  of  Wickliffe,  of  the  Waldenses,  and  of 
many  other  fervent  Christians,  but  it  was  proclaimed  in  the 
very  morning  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  year  1518,  by  Carl- 
stadt,  who  says  in  those  theses  which  Dr.  Eck  so  violently 
attacked :  "  We  prefer  the  letter  of  the  Bible,  not  only  to 
one  or  many  doctors  of  the  church,  but  even  to  the  authority 
of  the  whole  church  itself." 

'  Wolfgang  Joner. 
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Every  thipg  in  the  RefiNrmed  cbuich  reveals  this  grand 
principle  of  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Whilst  the  Augsburg  Confession  is  silent  with  regard  to  the 
sole  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  all  the  Confessions  of  the 
Reformed  church  are  unanimous  on  this  subject.^  Whilst 
the  Lutherans  uphold  the  Apocryphal  books,  and  frequently 
select  from  them  texts  for  their  sermons,  the  Reformed  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  canonical  writings  with  scrupulous 
care,  and,  if  necessary,  contend  earnestly  for  this  distinction, 
as  did  the  British  Bible  Society,  not  long  since,  excited  by 
the  example  of  Scotland,  that  embently  Reformed  country ; 
and  they  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  to 
define  exactly  the  extent  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  carefully 
to  exclude  all  human  additions.  Whilst  the  text  of  the  Lu- 
theran Bibles  does  not  distinguish  human  from  divine  words, 
in  all  our  translations  of  the  Bible,  on  the  contrary,  the  words 
not  found  in  the  original  are  printed  in  italics,  in  order  that 
the  reader  may,  as  far  as  is  possible  in  a  translation,  discern 
between  the  Word  of  God  and  the  word  of  man.  And  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
published,  a  few  years  since,  in  Lausanne,  which  is  purely 
and  simply  a  fac  timiU  of  the  original,  has  been-  prompted  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Reform.  We  do  not  think  that  such  a  trans- 
lation would  have  appeared  among  Lutherans. 

It  is  not  true,  however,  as  has  been  recently  pretended, 
that  the  Reform  presents  the  Bible  to  us  as  a  book  all-suffi- 
cient in  itself,  whatever  doctrine  may  be  deduced  from  it.—- 
'^  We  are  persuaded,"  says  the  Helvetic  Confession,  <<  that  a 
solid  knowledge  of  true  religion  depends  on  the  internal  en- 
lightening of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  only  regard  as  real  and 
orthodox  those  explanations  which  are  drawn  from  Scripture 
itself  in  conformity  with  the  analogy  of  faith,  and  the  law  of 
charity." — ^Nor  is  it  true,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  the  Re- 


*  GalUcan  Confession,  Art.  V. ;  Confeasio  Belgica,  Art.  V. ;  Confess.  Hely., 
Art.  I.,  II. ;  Conf.  Angl.,  Art.  VI. ;  Conf.  Bohem.,  Art.  I. ;  Conf.  of  Wert- 
minster,  (of  Scotland,)  Chap.  I. 
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ibnn  possesses  no  kind  of  tradition.  There  is  not  a  century, 
not  a  generation,  to  whose  voice  the  Refonn  is  not  ready  ^ 
listen,  and  from  which  it  is  unwilling  to  derive  instruction. 
Only  it  places  the  great  vmce  above  all  smaller  voices,  and, 
instead  of  judging  of  the  import  of  Scripture  by  tradition,  it 
judges,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Fathers,  of  the  truth 
of  traditions  by  the  Scriptures.  Such,  then,  is  our  first  prin* 
ciple : 

The  Refonn  is  pre-eminently  the  confession  of  the  BihU. 

Never  shall  such  man-worship  be  found  among  us,  even  of 
the  men  of  God  in  the  church,  as  has  been  justly  called  else- 
where Lutherolatry.  Never  will  there  be  seen  among  us  such 
writings  as  have  been  published  in  Germany  with  these  titles : 
Luther  a  Prophet — the  second  ilfoiet— an  EUtu^r-a  Star — a 
Sun.  We  have  no  other  Prophet  than  Jesus  Christ,  and  no 
other  Sun  than  the  Bible.  And  whilst,  for  a  long  space  of 
time,  all  sorts  of  relics  of  Luther  were  preserved  with  religious 
veneration,  we  hardly  know  where  the  great  Calvin  resided ; 
there  is  not  even  a  small  stone  in  our  cemetery  to  mark  the 
place  where  his  ashes  repose ;  and  four  venerable  trees,  which 
were  to  be  seen,  five  or  six  years  ago,  shadbg  the  ground 
where  it  is  said  the  mortal  remains  of  this  great  servant  of 
God  were  laid,  have  been  hewn  down  to  make  room ! . .  •  l^his 
is  undoubtedly  going  too  far ;  but  its  import  is  striking :  it  re- 
minds us  that  Calvin  forbade  that  a  monument  should  be 
erected  to  his  memory,  because  be  desired  that  the  Word  of 
God  alone  should  be  honored  in  his  church. 

Yes,  the  Rock  of  the  Word  of  God  is  the  foundation  of 
the  Reform  ;  we  know  of  none  other.  Let  other  churches 
boast  of  their  ecclesiastical  basis,  we  will  boast  only  of  our 
jBi62e-foundation.  And  in  this,  we  believe  ourselves  more 
truly  ecclesiastical  than  those  who  mingle  with  the  Divine 
Rock  the  quicksands  of  human  tradition.  We  will  not  for- 
sake  this  our  foundation  for  any  price,  not  for  the  Pope,  nor 
for  Luther, — ^what  do  I  say  ?  not  even  for  our  Reformers 
themselves.  Far  distant  be  the  day  when  the  Reformed 
church  shall  glory  in  being  called  the  church  of  Calvin,  or 
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of  Zwingle.    The  Bible— the  Bible— the  whole  Bible— no- 
thing but  the  Bible. 

We  asserted,  at  the  outset,  that  the  principle  intrusted  tto 
the  Lutheran  church  was,  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  of 
at  least  equal  importance  with  that  which  God  intrusted  to 
the  Reformed  church.  Which  of  the  two  is  of  most  impcnr- 
tance  in  our  day  ? 

I  dare  not  decide.  But  I  will  say,  however,  that  the  prin* 
ciple  of  the  Bible  appears  to  me,  at  present,  at  least  as  impor- 
tant as  that  of  faith.  Which  are  the  two  powerful  adversaries 
called  upon  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 
Evangelism  and  Ecchstasticism.  And  by  what  means  shall 
Ecclesiasticism  be  silenced,  and  those  clouds  of  human  tradi* 
tions  and  human  works  which  envelope  it  be  dispelled? 
By  tiie  Bible. 

If  we  hesitate  on  the  importance  of  the  principle  of  the 
Reform,  shall  we  not  be  instructed  by  the  cry  which  is  now 
sounding  on  all  sides:  TTie  church!  The  church!  and 
would  put  the  visible  church  above  the  Word  of  the  Lord  ? 
Shall  we  not,  by  that  proud  pontiff  who  calls  us  $eciartes  of 
the  Bible  7^  Shall  we  not,  by  ^*  that  audacious  mouth  whiek 
spalce  very  great  things,''  as  says  Daniel  the  prophet,  which 
has  just  uttered  a  cry  from  the  depths  of  the  magnificent 
chambers  of  his  Vatican,  and  which  extending  its  fearful 
arms  in  the  midst  of  his  Apollos,  bis  Venuses,  and  all  those 
trophies  of  Paganism  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  has  rung 
throughout  all  Christendom  that  watchword  of  alarm  and 
terror : — the  Bible  !  the  Bible  !  .  What,  then  !  has  He, 
who  reveals  all  secrets,  *^  made  known  to  him,  in  the  silent 
watches  of  the  night,  what  shall  come  to  pass  hereafter"? 
Has  He  shown  him  the  Bible  at  the  gates  of  Italy  ?  Has  He 
shown  him  already  suspended  in  the  air,  overhanging  Rome, 
'*  the  stone  that  was  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,'^ 
that  is  to  break  in  pieces  the  ancient  statue,  and  lay  it  low  in 
the  dust,  amid  the  ruin  and  devastation  of  twenty  centuries  ? 

'  Circular  of  the  Pope,  dated  the  day  after  die  nonee  of  May,  1844. 
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Ah  !  if  there  is  a  time  when  the  Reform  should  remain  faith- 
ful to  its  principles,  it  is  the  day  in  which  we  now  live.  To 
conquer  by  the  Bible,  or  to  perish,  is  the  only  alternative 
before  us. 

One  thing,  among  others,  which  alarms  us  concerning  the 
state  of  EIngland,  is,  that  recently,  (about  a  month  since,)  in 
London,  whilst  the  assemblies  belonging  to  particular  churches. 
(Episcopal,  or  dissenting)  crowded  the  vast  extent  of  Exe- 
ter Hall, — ^for  the  first  time  the  meeting  of  the  Bible  So- 
ciety had  comparatively  but  few  present.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  draw  too  serious  consequences  from  this ;  we  know  it 
may  have  arisen  from  various  causes,  but  we  confess  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  caused  us  to  shudder,  and  with  sad- 
ness we  recalled  to  mind  these  words,  '<  Ichahod,  Ichabod  /" 
Hath  thy  glory  indeed  departed  ? 

II.  But  if  the  Reformed  church  places  the  Word  of  God 
so  decidedly  above  any  word  of  man,  and  gives  it  pre-emi- 
nence even  above  faith,  on  the  other  hand  it  places  faith 
above  the  church.  One  of  the  oldest  doctors,  Irenieus  of 
Lyons,  has  called  attention  to  this  great  antithesis :  Where 
the  Spirit  is,  there  is  the  church  ;  tbb  is  the  principle  of  the 
Reform  ;  and  where  the  church  is,  there  is  the  Spirit^  is  the 
principle  of  Rome  and  Oxford ;  and  it  is  also,  though  in  a 
milder  form,  that  of  Lutheranism.  A  distinguished  theolo- 
gian, Dr.Lange,  who  occupies  in  the  University  of  one  of  oi:^ 
confederate  cities  the  professorship  which  was  intended  for 
Strauss,  has  recently  brought  to  mind  that  antithesis,  wordmg 
it*  thus :  the  -church  comes  of  faith,  or  faith  comes  of  th$ 
church.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  both  these  proposi- 
tions are  true  in  a  certain  sense,  and  provided  the  visible 
church  be  not  confounded  with  the  invisible ;  for  there  is  a 
marvellous  alternative  between  faith  and  the  church.  But 
observe,  whilst  Lutheranism  places  emphasis  on  the  latter,  and 
declares  that,  since  the  foundation  of  the  church,  God  con* 
verts  men  only  by  means  of  the  church,  the  Reform  on  the 
contrary  lays  stress  on  the  former,  and  asserts  that  faith,  that 
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faith  which  God  implants  in  the  heart,  alone  begets  the 
church.  Hence  the  Reform  does  not  saj :  the  church 
(which  is  the  assembly  of  the  fiiithful)  exists  first,  and  then 
follows  each  individual  believer ;  but  it  says :  first  each  be- 
liever exists,  and  then  comes  the  <;&iircA,  which  is  the  union  of 
all.  Lutheranism  says :  first  the  species,  then  the  individual ; 
the  Reform  says :  first  the  individual,  then  the  species.  We  are 
ready  to  allow  that  both  are  right,  but  we  add,  that  it  should  be 
our  especial  care  to  uphold  the  principle  of  the  Reform. 

And  why  so  ?  Because  if  we  assert,  in  an  absolute  sense, 
that/atVA  corner  of  the  churchy  we  establish  at  once  the  prin- 
ciple that  leads  to  the  inquisition,  and  which  gave  rise  to  it 
in  times  past.  Now,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  when 
for  centuries  all  those  who  did  not  humbly  receive  their  &ith 
from  the  visible  church  had  been  stretched  on  the  rack,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  renewed  church  should  loudly  proclaim 
opposite  principles.  The  Reform  is.  then  in  direct  opposition 
here  to  Rome  and  also  to  ultra-Lutheranism.  By  this  name  we 
call  that  extreme  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  which,  in  the  days  of 
Calow  and  Quenstedt,  exaggerating  the  Lutheran  principle, 
revived  the  scholastic  system,  and  placed,  above  all  other 
doctrines,  that  of  the  church  and  the  means  of  salvation. 

The  Reform,  on  the  contrary,  remembering  that  Christ 
saves  His  people  soul  by  soul,  gives,  has  given,  and  always 
will  give  the  first  place  in  Christian  theology  to  what  concerns 
the  individual  work,  the  regeneration,  the  justification,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  believer. 

Thus,  what  distinguishes  Lutheranism  is  the  importance 
attached  to  the  church,  to  the  church  collectively,  and  par- 
ticularly to  its  ministers.  In  truth  it  is  not  very  far  from  that 
sacerdotalism  which  is  the  essence  of  Rome  and  of  Oxford 
The  Lutherans  do  not  hesitate  to  give  their  pastors  the  name 
of  priests ;  and  in  a  celebrated  book  on  Practical  Theology y 
written  by  a  Oerman  whose  memory  is  very  dear  to  us, 
Claude  Harms,  Prevost  of  Kiel,  one  of  the  sections  is  entitled 
the  Preacher^  another  the  Pastor^  and  a  third  the  Priest. 

This  too  was  essential  to  our  unity.     The  individual 
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element  of  the  Rerorm  might  have  brought  on  dissolution  and 
dispersion  of  the  members  of  the  church,  which  would  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  Whole  body,  had  it  not  been  restrained  by 
the  ecclesiastical  element  of  Lutberanism.  As  also  the  ten- 
dency of  the  latter  would  have  been  to  languor  and  certain 
death,  had  it  not  been  restrained  by  the  spontaneous  and  vivi- 
fying influence  of  the  Reform.  It  b  the  combination  of 
these  two  forces,  the  one  centripetal,  the  other  centrifugal, 
which  has  launched  into  the  universe  a  new  world,  and  which 
sustains  it. 

Shall  we  abandon,  then,  the  principle  of  our  strength,  as 
we  are  called  upon  to  do  ?  God  preserve  us  from  this  inva- 
sion on  the  eternal  decrees  of  his  all-wise  providence !  Let 
us  not  look  on  one  side  only ;  let  us  examine  both,  and  con- 
template the  magnificent  ensemble  of  the  work  of  the  Lord. 
If  a  man  is  Lutheran  he  b  right,  quite  right ;  if  a  man  em- 
braces the  Lutheran  faith  he  is  right  still ;  but  if  he  is  Re- 
formed, if  he  converses  with  the  Reformed,  he  should  neither 
act  nor  speak  as  though  he  were  Lutheran,  or  as  though  he 
were  addresMng  Lutherans,  to  counteract,  impede  and  destroy 
the  Reformed  principle  in  the  bosom  of  the  Reform  itself. 

We  shall  not  enumerate,  here,  the  jiumberless  evils  to 
which  too  strict  an  application  of  the  Lutheran  principles  has 
led.  From  this  arose  clerocracy,^  or  the  excessive  authority 
of  the  pastor,  or  more  properly  speaking  confessor,  (for  among 
the  Lutherans  each  individual  has  a  pastor  to  whom  he  gives 
that  name,)  so  that,  in  the  last  century  these  confessors  having 
become  infidels,  and  the  unsuspecting  Lutherans  continuing 
to  submit  to  them,  infidelity  spread  throughout  their  churches 
with  inconceivable  facility.  It  has  even  been  asserted^  in  Lu- 
theranism,  that  each  individual  should  cling  to  hb  spiritual 
guide,  appointed  by  the  competent  ecclesiastical  autboritjr, 
even  though  that  guide  were  a  stranger  or  entirely  oppo^d 
to  the  true  faith !     The  Reformed  Christians  will  never  ac- 


*  This  word,  as  well  m  another  here  used,  {tceleHatiieinn^  Uiongb  coined 
by  the  author,  is  none  the  leas  tignificant  and  appropriate  for  ita  noTelty^— Tnina. 
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knowledge  this  as  their  maxim.  They  will  ever  rank  the 
Bible  above  the  pastor,  and,  if  there  is  a  decided  disagreement 
between  them,  rather  than  allow  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren to  be  led  by  them  into  iofidelity,  they  will  forsake  their 
pastor,  and  take  refuge  beneath  the  Word  of  Christ.  In  so 
doing  they  carry  the  church  with  them,  leaving  to  themselves 
both  the  sect  and  the  pastor. 

It  is  from  this  Ecclesicuticism  that  originates  the  different 
importance  which  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  attach  to 
the  confessions  of  faith  of  the  churches.  The  Lutherans  look 
upon  them  as  rules  of  faith — norma  normata ;  and  they  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  their  authors  had  a  kind 
of  inspiration,  such  inspiration  as  the  Roman  Catholics  call 
deuierO'Canonicaly  when  speaking  of  the  Apocryphal  books. 
In  the  Reform,  symbolical  writings  are,  on  the  contrary,  but 
the  expression  of  the  iaith  of  the  church.  ''  Our  churches  do 
not  say  to  those  who  desire  to  occupy  our  pulpits  :  Believe  ! 
but  they  ask  them :  Do  you  believe  ?"  Thus  spoke,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Reform,  two  men  who  are  dear  to  us — Cel- 
I6rier  and  Gaussen,  when,  twenty^five  years  ago,  they  repub- 
lished the  Helvetic  Confession  of  Faith  in  Geneva.  Al- 
though this  privilege  belongs,  by  right,  to  another  here  pres- 
ent, allow  me  to  pay  a  passing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this 
faithful  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  ^  who  was  taken  from  us  a 
few  weeks  since,  in  a  good  old  age,  and  whose  glory  it  was 
to  have  been  the  first,  after  a  century  of  infideUty,  to  raise 
again  in  our  country  the  standard  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Re- 
foim. 

Again  I  repeat :  THe  church  comes  of  faith,  rather  than 
faith  of  the  church. 

This  is  our  watchword.  And  who  will  dare  assert  that 
the  time  is  come  when  we  should  lower  our  colors,  and 
meekly  march  under  those  which  others  offer  us,  and  which 
Papacy  itself  has  shown  for  so  many  centuries  past  ?     If  any 


>  The  author  allades  to  the  recent  death  of  the  venerable  CeI16rier,aD  SUna- 
triooa  aenrant  of  God  in  Geneva. — ^Tban». 
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of  our  brethren  deem  it  their  duty  so  to  do,  we  openly  declue 
that  we  will  not ;  convinced  that,  in  this  day,  to  uphold  and 
▼indicate  the  principles  of  the  Reform  is  to  save  die  Refor* 
mation. 

,  But,  it  may  be  said,  if  the  maxim  thai  &ith  comes  of  (he 
ohurcb,  leads  to  the  iaquisiiiany  the  maxim  that  the  chtiieh 
comes  of  faith,  leads  to  ieparadon. 

We  do  not  deny  that  this  is  the  excess  of  the  principle, 
Bor  ihat  this  excess  is  to  be  seen  in  our  day.  But  we  deny 
that  the  abuse  of  a  principle  can  ever  subvert  it  No ;  the 
principle  of  the  Reforar  is  not  essentially  a  principle  of  sepa- 
ration ;  nor  does  it  necessarily  flow  from  that  principle,  thjit 
Christendom  should  be  divided  mto  a  thousand  sects.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  a  right  and  a  duty  of  a  Christian,  as  was  done 
in  the  days  of  the  Reformation  and  has  been  repeatedly  dane 
.  since,  to  separate  bom  a  community,  which  no  longer  confesses 
Jesus  Christ,  ^  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,'  the  only  righteous- 
ness of  His  jpeople.  But  to  make  separation  a  constantly  rf- 
curring  duty,  is,  according  to  the  Reform,,  to  trample  under 
foot  numerous  passages  of  the  word  of  God,  it  is  to  invite  whut 
the  Apostle  Paul  declares  should  be  rejected,  ^^  strife,  seditieus, 
and  heresies."     Gal.  5 :  20. 

<<  I  assert,"  says  Calvin, ''  that  we  should  not,  for  slight 

dissimilarity  of  opinion,  separate  from  a  church  where  the 

fiindamental  doctrine  of  salvation  is  preserved,  and  where  the 

aacraments  are  lawfully  admbistered  acoordiog  to  the  iosdliu- 

:tion  of  our  Lord."* 

However,  if  choice  must  be  made  between  uniformity  and 
error  on  the  one  side,  or  diversity  and  truth  on  the  other,  the 
Reform  does  not  hesitate ;  it  always  sides  with  the  truth ; 
truth  bemg  always  its  great  aim. 

ft 

UI.  Bat  the  Reform  has  always  distinguished  itself  by  a 
liberal  spirit  of  Christian  charity ;  and  this  third  characteristic 
triumphantly  answers  the  charge  of  separatisna ;  it  has  ever 
<held  out  a  brotherly  hand  to  all  communions  that  preservci 

'  Christian  loatitiitefl,  book  it.  chap.  i. 
TBIBD  8XBIS8,  TOL.  I.  RO.  I.  10 
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pure  tbcr  doctrines  of  salvation*  So  that,  whilst  a  sectarian 
spirit  has  animated  other  confessions  in  various  degrees,  the 
Reform  has  ever  worn  on  her  brow  the  seal  of  true  catholicity. 

We  shall  not  here  speak  of  the  sectarian  spirit  of  Rome  or 
of  Oxford  ;  these  are  well  known  topics ;  but  history  obliges 
us  to  acknowledge  this  spirit  even  in  Lutheranism.  The  Lu- 
therans, like  the  Romanists,  have  always  aimed  not  at  frater- 
nally uhitmg  with  the  Reform,  but  at  absorbing  it. 

Exchuiveness  is  a  feature  of  Lutheranism.  Here  it  will 
be  asked.  What  becomes  of  your  unity  ?  This  exclusiveness 
itself  was  necessary  for  it.  It  is  one  of  the  wheels  which 
must  form  part  of  the  admirable  machinery  which  the  hand  of 
the  Great  Architect  prepared,  three  centuries  ago.  Exdu- 
tiveness  is  essential  to  the  church.  Who  was  more  exclu- 
sive than  he  who  said,  "  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father 
hut  by  me  "  1  and  again,  <^  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing  "  7 
Tie  church  needs  a  holy  jealousy  for  the  eternal  truth  of 
6od.  Latitudinarianism  is  fatal  to  it.  The  history  of  all 
ages  has  proved  this,  and  none  can  show  it  more  clearly  than 
that  of  our  own  age.  It  was  this  exchuiveness  with  which 
Martin  Luther  was  charged ;  and  although  he  was  mistaken 
in  carrying  out  his  exclusiveness,  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
fundamental  doctrines,  but  even  respecting  the  different 
methods  of  understanding  the  same  truth ;  although  it  was 
against  our  Reform  that  his  darts  were  hurled,  yet  we  love,  we 
admire  Luther,  even  in  his  errors ;  and  we  behold  in  him,  not 
a  Jurious  Orestes^  as  he  was  called  by  Bucer  and  Capiton 
themselves,  but  a  Prometheus^  who,  anxious  that  man  should 
lift  his  eyes  towards  heaven,-^- 

erectos  ad  sidera  tottere  vultus^ — 

and  having  taken  fire  from  on  high  to  inspire  him,  was  cast 
down  in  consequence  of  his  very  elevation,  and  his  entraik 
devoured  by  ruthless  vultures.  *'  Let  him  that  thinketh  he 
standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall  /''  Luther  believed  tliat  the 
real  presence  of  Christ  was  a  truth  of  God,  and  he  went  too 
far  to  defend  it.  May  God  teach  us  what  Luther  did  not 
know,  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  what  is  essential 
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fiom  what  is  secondary !  God  grant  unto  us,  what  Luther 
could  not  doy  to  teach  with  mildness  those  who  entertain  op- 
posite opinions.  But  God  grant  at  the  same  time  that,.lil^e 
Luther,  we  may  be  inflamed  with  devotion  to. truth  and 
filled  with  zeal  iTor  the  bouse  of  God  ! 

Here  again,  however,  we  cannot  justify  every  thing.  His- 
tory is  inflexible,  and  points  out  sad  excesses  to  us.  This  is 
the  most  painful  part  of  our  task,  for  Luther  is  our  father,  (we 
speak  after  the  manner  of  men,)  a  father  whom  we  regard 
with  profound  veneration^  and  tender  filial  affection.  The 
true  Lutherans  are  our  friends ;  our  beloved  brethren ;  they 
are  among  those  whom  we  hope  one  day  to  join  in  the  king- 
dom of  our  Lord.  If,  then,  their  opposition  draws  frpm  us  a 
sigh,  let  it  never  cause  in  our  hearts  the  least  bitterness  of 
feeling  toward  them.  Be  it  remembered  that  the  violence 
of  controversy,  far  from  proving  us  to  be  declared  enemies,  is 
a  proof  of  the  closest  bonds  uniting  us  toLutheranism  ;  for  in 
all  times,  and  in  all  matters,  the  more  united  we  are  on  essen- 
tial points,  the  more  we  are  carried  away  by  differences  on 
minor  ones. 

It  was  Luther,  that  great  man  of  God,  who  in  this,  as  in 
every  thing  else,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  church.  When 
in  1527  the  Reformed  pleaded  for  brotherly  Ipve  and  Chris- 
tian concord,  he  answered :  '^  Be  such  charity  and  unity 
cursed,  even  to  the  bottomless  depths  of  hell."  He  himself 
relates  to  one  of  his  firiends  that,  at  the  conference  convoked 
at  Marburgh  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  unite  the  Lu- 
therans and  the  Reformed,  Zwingle,  moved  to  tears,  ap- 
proached him,  saying :  ''There  are  no  men  on  earth  with 
whom  I  so  much  desire  to  be  united  as  with  the  Witten- 
berghers."  And  Luther  repulsed  the  Zurich  reformer, 
answering :  "  Your  spirit  is  not  our  spirit !"  and  refused  to 
acknowledge  Zwingle  and  the  Swiss  as  hii  brethren. 

Since  that  day  a  sectarian  spirit  has  always  pervaded  Lu- 
theranism.  When,  in  1553,  the  unhappy  reformers  were 
driven  from  London,  by  the  unfeeling  order  of  bloody  Mary, 
they  were  cruelly  repubed,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  by  the  ad- 
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▼ice  of  the  Lutlienin  theologians,  from  the  walls  of  Copenha- 

iren,  of  Rostock,  of  Lubeck  and  of  Hamburg,  where  they  asked 
or  shelter.  '^  Better  Papists  than  Calvinists,"  said  they, 
''  better  Mohammedans  than  Reformed.'^  And  on  one  house 
in  ^Wittenberg  was  written:  ''The  words  and  the  writings  of 
Luther  are  poison  to  the  Pope  and  to  Calvin."  The  name 
of  Calvin  was  given  to  cats  and  dogs.  Books  were  pub- 
lished with  such  titles  as  these :  ''  Proofs  that  the  Calvinists 
have  six  hundr^  and  sixty -six  errors  in  common  with  the 
l^Jrk^,'' — ^*  Brief  evidence  that  the  present  attempt  at  union 
(1721)  with  the  self-styled  Reformed  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  ten  Commandments,  to  all  the  articles  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  to  all  the  pethions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  to  the  doc- 
trine of  holy  Baptism,  the  power  of  the  Keys,  the  holy 'Com- 
munion, as  well  as  the  whole  Catechism."  In  a  Lutheran 
Catechism,  of  the  beginoing  of  the  sixteenth  century,  thb 
question  is  asked  :  ''  Dost  thou  believe  that  instead  of  hon- 
oring and  worshipping  the  true  and  living  God,  the  Calvinbts 
honor  and  worship  the  devil  ?  Answer — I  do,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart."  A  Lutheran  doctor,  who  is  still  living, 
and  b  remarkable  for  his  piety  and  zeal,  applies  the  following 
passage  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Reformed :  ''  Be  ye  not  yoked 
with  unbelievers."  It  is  well  known  that  the  Lutheran  Mis- 
sionary Societies  have  recently  dissolved  their  connection  with 
that  of  the  city  of  Basle,  which,  however,  comes  nearer  Lu- 
theranism  than  any  of  the  Reformed  churches^ 

What  shall  we  say  concerning  these  excesses  ?  We  will 
say  with  St.  Paul,  "  they  have  zeal  without  knowledge ;" 
and  we  will  add  with  a  smile  the  well  known  words  of  Je- 
rome of  Prague,  when  he  saw  a  peasant  approach  with  a  load 
of  wood  to  deposit  on  his  stake:  Sancta  simplicitas ! 
and  then  we  will  repeat  that  the  Lutherans  are  our  brethren, 
our  well  beloved  brethren  ! 

A  spirit  of  conciliation,  of  union  and  fraternity,  has  per- 
vaded our  church  in  all  ages,  and  is  perhaps  its  roost  beauti- 
ful ornament.  Zwingle,  (Ecolampadius,  Calvin,  and  Farel, 
always  extended  a  brotherly  hand  to  Luther  and  his  friends. 
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Calvin  even  does  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  in  his  sight  Lu* 
tber  is  far  superior  to  Zwingle :  '^  For  if  these  two  are  com- 
pared^ you  are  aware  how  much  Luther  surpasses  him*^ ' 
And  he  writes  thus  to  Bullinger  on  the  25th  Nov.  1544 :  ^^  I 
hear  that  Luther  is'  lavbhing  the  roost  cruel  invectives  upon 
you  and  all  of  us.  I  scarcely  dare  ask  of  you  to  be  silent. 
But  I  earnestly  entreat  you  at  least  to  remember  how  great 
a  man  Luther  is ;  what  admirable  qualities  distinguish  him, 
what  courage,  what  faithfulness,  what  skill,  what  power  of 
doctrine  he  possesses  to  bring  down  the  reign  of  Antichrist, 
and  to  propagate  the  knowledge  of  salvation.  I  say,  and 
have  frequently  repeated,  that  even  though  he  should  call  me 
Satan,  I  would  not  cease  to  honor  him  and  acknowledge  him 
to  be  an  illustrious  servant  of  God."  These  are  sublime 
^ords ;  let  the  Reform  never  forget  them  !  And,  observe^ 
they  come  from  Calvin^  that  man  who  b  represented  to  us  as 
so  irritable  and  so  proud. 

At  different  times,  proposals  for  peace  and  projects  of 
union  were  offered  by  the  Reform.  The  Refonned  of  French- 
Switzerland  particularly  showed,  on  this  score,  the  most  un- 
shaken perseverance.  At  the  period  when  the  ultra-Luthe- 
rans, Westphal,  Timann,  Von  Eitzen,  and  many  others  had 
discharged  their  heavy  artillery  upon  the  Reform,  Calvin  and 
his  friends  appeared  on  the  field  of  battle,  with  the  olive 
brauch  in  their  hands.  This  same  year,  (1557,)  when  The- 
odore Beza  and  Farel  travelled  throughout  all  the  cities  of 
Switzerland,  to  excite  the  public  sympathy  in  favor  of  the 
Waldenses,  who  bad  been  cruelly  massacred  in  the  valley  of 
Angrogne,  they  also  vbited  Germany,  where  they  presented 
a  confession  of  faith  of  the  churches  of  Switzerland  and 
Savoy,  designing  to  unite  all  the  Reformation,  by  convincing 
the  Lutheran  churches  that  they  also  were  brethren  and  fellow 
soldiers  in  the  war  against  Antichrist.  In  163 1  the  general 
synod  of  Charenton,  near  Paris,  took  the  lead,  accomplished 
this  union,  and  passed  a  resolution  which  declared  that  ^<  the 


'.  Nam  fi  inter  se  compamDtaryBcif  ipse  qoftntoiDterrallo  Lutherne  excedat 
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churches  of  the  confession  of  Augshurg  agreeing  with  them 
in  all  the  articles  essential  to  true  religion,  the  members  of 
these  churches  may  be  allowed  to  present  themselves  at  the 
holy  table  without  any  previous  abjuration."  In  our  days  it 
is  from  the  Reformed  that  propositions  and  eflforts  to  re-estab- 
lish true  union  in  the  church,  have  always  proceeded. 

And  wherefore  thb  diflkrence  between  Lutheranism  and 
the  Reform  ?  Undoubtedly  it  proceeds  in  great  part,  as  far 
as  Luther  and  the  Lutherans  are  concerned,  from  the  impor- 
tance they  attach  to  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's 
supper,  from  that  unshaken  attachment  to  what  they  believe 
to  be  the  truth,  which  we  sincerely  respect ;  but  we  must  say 
that  it  also  results  from  that  difference  which  we  have  already 
designated.  The  Biblical  tendency  of  the  Reform  must  lead 
all  the  Reformed  to  attach  slight  importance  to  Ecclesiastical 
differences  and  much  to  Bible  irtUk ;  consequently  to  en- 
deavor to  extend  a  brotherly  hand  to  all  churches,  and  all 
individuals  who  possess  the  Bible^  It  b  thus  from  sound 
principles  that  beneficial  consequences  always  flow.  Let  us 
remain  faithful  to  thb  spirit  of  true  catholicity.  Let  us  not 
forget  these  memorable  words  of  the  Apostle :  ^^  One  God, 
one  Lord,  one  body,  and  one  spirit."  To  uphold  these  is  the 
special  mission  of  the  Reform. 

IV.  But  if  the  Reform  possesses  great  liberality,  it  b  none 
the  less  distinguished  for  a  genuine  profoundness.  It  b  not 
merely  a  reformation  of  faith,  as  is  Lutheranbm,  but  a  refor- 
mation of  life ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  more  universally  Chris- 
tian. Undoubtedly  Antiuomianism  is  foreign  to  Lutheranbm  ; 
Luther  himself  opposed  it.  Still,  there  is  great  diflference  in 
the  manner  in  which  Lutheranism  and  the  Reform  view  the 
law.  A  singular  feature  and  characteristic  points  out  one  of 
the  principal  diflferences.  In  the  Lutheran  Catechism,  the 
ten  commandments  are  placed  before  faith,  before  dogmas. 
Their  use  b  to  convibce  man  of  sin,  and  bring  him  to  Christ. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  Reformed  Catechism,  the  law  b  placed 
after  faith,  and  after  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  a9  an  expres- 
sion of  the  gratitude  of  the  child  of  God  for  hb  redemption 
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through  Christ.  The  law,  according  to  Luther^  is  for  the  un- 
converted only.  According  to  Calvin,  it  is  also  addressed  to 
believers. 

Luther  did  not  accomplish  a  reformation  of  morals,  nor 
did  he  even  attempt  it.  This  was  not,  undoubtedly,  because 
he  did  not  think  it  of  the  highest  importance.  "  How,"  as 
he  wrote  to  the  brethren  of  Bohemia,  who  desired  him  to 
establish  such  discipline,  '^  how  c.an  we,  who  live  in  the  midst 
of  Sodom,  of  Gomorrah,  and  of  Babylon,  bring  about  order, 
discipline,  and  exemplary  life  ?"  Luther  thought  that  the 
reformation  of  morals  should  proceed  simply  and  naturally 
from  the  influence  of  sound  doctrine. 

Let  us  here  observe,  again,  how  necessary  the  diversity  of 
Lutheranism  and  the  Reform  is  for  the  unity  and  even  the 
existence  of  the  Reformation.  Who  does  not  discern  a  pro- 
found Christian  truth  in  the  doctrine  that  faith  leads  to  sound 
morals  ?  -  Was  it  not  necessary,  after  centuries  in  which  the 
discipline  of  the  church  had  caused  innumerable  troubles,  and 
still  greater  superstitions,  that  there  should  be  a  protestation 
against  these  fatal  errors  ?  Was  it  not  necessary  that,  beside 
the  strength  of  the  Reform,  which  has  a  sectarian  tendency, 
there  should  be  another  force  in  the  renewed  church  that 
should  tend  to  enlarge  the  views  of  the  faithful  ?  Was  it  not 
necessary  that,  above  all  that  men  could  do,  above  all  their 
efforts  to  rebuke  the  disorderly  and  to  watch  over  the  Lord's 
inheritance,  there  should  be  a  finger  to  point  to  heaven,  and 
that  a  loud  voice  should  pronounce  this  oracle :  <'  The  good 
shepherd  goeth  before  his  sheep,  and  his  sheep  follow  him, 
for  they  know  his  voice  "  ?  But  if  one  of  these  was  necessary, 
the  other  was  not  less  so.  The  work  of  Christian  vigilance 
and  pastoral  guardianship  was  intrusted  to  the  Reform ;  and 
we  are  reformed. 

Zwingle  started  from  this  principle :  <<  A  universal  reno- 
vation of  life  and  morals  is  as  requisite  as  a  renovation  of 
faith."  Immediately  after  the  Reformation,  in  Zurich,  Berne, 
and  Basle,  ordinances  ibr  the  promotion  of  good  morals  were 
published,   prostitution  was  abolished,  pensions  and  enlist* 
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• 
ments  in  foreign  service  were  suppressed  ;  and  when  after- 
wards the  Pope,  according  to  his  ancient  custom,  required 
troops  from  Zurich,  the  citizens  offered  him  instead  two  thou<- 
sand  monks  and  priests  whom  they  could  spare.  Would  to 
God  that  in  our  day  we  sent  not  Swiss  soldiers  to  Rome. 
The  morals  of  ministers  were  particularly  insisted  on :  '<  As 
the  Word  of  truth  is  solemn,  the  life  of  its  servant  ought  also 
to  be  grave,"  said  the  ordinance  of  1532. 

But  it  was  especially  in  Geneva  that  this  principle  was  fully 
carried  out.  Calvin,  with  the  zeal  of  a  prophet  and  the  resig- 
nation of  a  martyr  who  submits  himself  unreservedly  to  the 
severe  Word  of  God,  exacted  of  the  church  under  his  care 
abioluie  obedience.  He  struggled  hard  with  the  party  of  the 
Libertines,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  he  overcame*  Geneva, 
which  was  so  corrupt  before,  was  regenerated,  and  evinced  a 
purity  of  morals  and  a  Christian  simplieity  so  remarkable,  that 
it  drew  from  Farel,  (after  an  absence  of  fifteen  years,)  an  ex- 
pression of  admiration^  in  these  menx>rable  words :  ^  I  had 
rather  be  the  last  in  Geneva  than  the  first  elsewhere." 

And  fifty  years  after  the  death  pi  Calvin,  a  fervent  Lu- 
theran»  John  Valentine  Andree,  having  passed  some  time 
within  our  walls,  said  on  his  return,  '<  What  I  have  seen  there 
I  shall  never  forget.  The  most  beautiful  ornament  of  that 
republic  is  its  tribunal  of  morals,  which  every  week  inquires 
into  the  disorders  of  the  citizens.  Games  oTcards  and  chance^ 
swearing  and  blasphemy,  impurity,  quarreirmg,  hatred,  deceit- 
iblness,  infidelity,  drunkenness,  and  other  vices,  are  repressed. 
Oh !  how  beautiful  ao  ornament  to  Christianity  is  this  pu- 
rity. We  Lutherans  cannot  too  deeply  deplore  its  absence 
from  us.  If  the  difference  of  doctrine  did  not  separate  me 
from  Geneva,  the  harmony  of  its  morals  could  have  induced 
me  to  remain  there  for  ever." 

This  moral  character  was  not  confined  to  Switzerland 
and  Geneva  alone ;  it  spread  through  France,  Holland,  Scot- 
land, and  wherever  the  Reform  made  its  way.  It  has  in  a 
measure  remained  in  some  of  those  countries  to  the  present 
day.    A  German  author,  Mr.  Goebel,  having  related  that  a 
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traveller,  also  a  German ,  was  unable  to  find  in  the  churcke9 
of  Scodand  which  be  visited,  a  single  instance  of  adultery  and , 
divorce,  and  veiy  little  impurity,  exclaims  :  ''  Let  the  fright- 
ful immorality  of  Germany  be  contrasted  with  this  ;  in  the 
country  as  well  as  in  the  city  let  only  the  pastors  be  interro- 
gated, and  one  will  be  filled  with  astonishment  and  terror." 
Alas!  ^e  cannot  pride  ourselves  on  such  a  state  of  things  at 
present.  These  morals  are  no  more.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
say  that  there  was  nothing  in  this  discipline  adapted  to  hasten 
its  fall ;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  that  the  part  the  state  took 
in  these  matters  must  inevitably  have  destroyed  it.  We  reject 
all  Christian  discipline  exercised  by  ccmstables  and  soldiers ; 
but  we  thmk  we  can  lay  aside  all  public  force,  retaining  the 
power  of  vigilance,  of  charity,  and  of  the  word  of  God. 

This  was  not  done,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  Senebier 
said,  "  The  prosperity  of  Geneva  was  long  the  fruit  of  Cal- 
vin's wise  laws.  In  the  purity  of  our  ancient  morals  con- 
sisted our  glory.  We  can  prove  that  one  of  the  causes  of 
our  misfortunes  is  the  diminution  of  their  influence.  Thus 
Rome  was  lost,  when  its  censor^  could  not  make  themselves 
heard  any  more,  and  Sparta  fell  with  the  credit  of  those 
whose  charge  was  to  cause  virtue  to  be  respected.*'  If 
Senebier  spoke  thus  in  1786,  what  shall  we  now  say  ? 

Ah!  who  could  fail  to  understand  what  Montesquieu  said, 
that  the  Genevese  ought  to  bless  and  celebrate  the  day  of 
Calvin's  birth,  and  that  of  his  arrival  in  their  midst  ?  But 
what  the  most  profound  politician  of  the  eighteenth  century 
clearly  saw,  the  Genevese  have  not  comprehended.  Instead 
of  celebrating  the  birthday  of  the  Reformer,  they  and  their 
children  celebrate  that  of  a  noted  sophist^  a  man  of  ardent 
soul,  of  unsurpassed  talent,  but  who  sent  to  the  hospital  the 
sad  results  of  his  libertinism !  They  have  erected  a  mag- 
nificent statue  to  the  memory  of  Rousseau,  and  they  have 
erected  none  to  Calvin  !  "  We  will  •  do  it  at  Edinburgh," 
said  a  Scotch  divine  to  me  last  year.  '*  Edinburgh,"  added 
he  '^  is  now  the  metropolis  of  the  Reform." 

The  revival  of  faith  anc|  sound  morals  among  the  Reformed, 
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is  the  statue  which  Calvin,  that  great  but  unassuming  man, 
would  have  desired.  Shall  we  not  erect  it  ?  And,  if  now, 
a^  in  Saxony  in  the  days  of  Luther,  a  too  rigid  law  is  inappli- 
cable, shall  we  not  at  least  remember,  that  whoever  asks 
for  a  reformation  of  morals  possesses  the  spirit  of  the  Reform, 
and  that  it  is  the  most  sacred  duty,  not  only  of  ministers,  but 
of  all  reformed  Christians,  to  cause  all  those  who  invoke  the 
name  of  the  Saviour  to  be  ''  blameless  and  hamdess.  the  sons 
of  God  mihout  rebuke  in  the  midst  of  a  perverse  nation.** 

V.  This  leads  us  to  a  fifth  consideration.  The  Reform 
has  both  in  its  principles  and  its  progress  something  more  de- 
cided than  Lutheranism.  The  principle  of  Lutheranism  was, 
to  preserve  in  the  church  all  that  is  not  condemned  by  the 
word  of  God ;  whilst  that  of  the  Reform  was,  to  abolish 
in  the  church  all  that  is  not  prescribed  by  the  word  of  God, 
Lutheranism  is  a  reformation  of  the  church ;  the  Reform, 
its  renovation ;  or,  to  express  this  distinction  by  the  different 
pronunciations  of  the  same  word,  Lutheranism  is  a  reformat 
tion,  the  Reform  a  re-formation.  Lutheranism  took  the 
church,  such  as  it  was,  contenting  itself  with  efiacing  its 
stains.  The  Reform  took  the  church  at  its  origin,  and 
erected  its  edifice  on  the  living  Rock  of  the  Apostles. — 
Whilst  Luther,  hearing  what  Carlstadt  was  doing,  writes, 
^'  we  must  remain  in  the  middle  path,"  and  opposes  those 
who  cast  down  the  images,  Carlstadt,  the  first  Reformed, 
from  the  year  1521  boldly  reforms  the  church  of  Wittenberg, 
of  which  he  was  the  Prevost,  abolishing  the  mass,  images, 
and  confessions,  the  fast-days,  and  all  the  abuses  of  papacy. 
Zwingle,  almost  at  the  same  time,  proceeds  in  the  same 
manner  at  Zurich  ;  and  as  to  what  took  place  in  Geneva,  we 
shall  merely  transcribe  here  an  inscription  which,  for  nearly 
three  centuries,  remained  on  the  walls  of  our  City  Hall,  firom 
1536  to  1798,  and  which  expresses,  better  than  we  could  do, 
the  uncompromising  character  of  the  Reform.  At  the*  time  of 
the  Jubilee  of  1835,  it  was  to  have  been  placed  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  done. 
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'^In  the  year  1535,  the  tyranny  of  Roman  Antichrist 
having  been  overthrown,  and  its  superstitions  abolished,  the 
most  holy  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  was  establbhed  here  in  its 
purity,  and  the  church  better  organized,  by  an  extraordinary 
blessing  of  God.  And  at  the  same  time,  this  city  itself 
having  repulsed  its  enemies,  and  put  them  to  flight,  was 
again  set  free,  but  not  without  a  remarkable  miracle.  The 
Council  and  the  people  of  Geneva  have  here  erected  thb 
monument  to  perpetuate  its  memory,  so  that  the  testimony  of 
their  gratitude  toward  God  should  descend  to  their  posterity." 

What  has  resulted  from  this  difference  between  Luther- 
anism  and  the  Reform  ? 

Two  very  distbct  courses,  each  of  which  has  its  favorable 
aspect.  The  course  of  Lutheranism  b  defensive,  successive ; 
that  of  the  Reform  is  offensive,  acquisitive.  To  Lutheranism 
belongs  the  principle  of  resistance  and  passivity ;  to  the  Re- 
form, that  of  activity  and  life. 

Is  it  necessary  to  recall  to  your  mind  that  these  two  ten- 
dencies are  important  to  the  prosperity  of  the  church  ? — 
Must  we  insist  that  in  a  well-organized  community  immo- 
bility of  principle  should  be  joined  to  mobility  of  life  ? 

There  is  not  even  a  family  where  two  opposite  tendencies 
are  not  to  be  found.  To  counterbalance  the  decisive  and 
imposing  authority  of  the  father,  the  conciliating  and  in- 
dulgent tenderness  of  the  mother  is  requisite.  Thus,  in  a 
political  state,  the  conservative  and  the  liberal  elements  should 
be  constantly  combined.  An  exclusive  immobility  leads  to 
violence,  hatred,  and  revolution.  Had  we  not  an  example  of 
this  during  the  reign  of  Charles  X  ?  An  excess  of  mobility 
leads  to  levity,  superficiality,  agitation,  and  pride.  Do  not 
nations  fumbh  us  with  a  demonstration  of  this  ?  These  two 
elements  are  so  indispensably  necessary  to  the  life  of  the 
whole  body,  that,  if  by  some  means  you  could  annihilate  one 
of  the  two,  it  would  soon  re-appear.  In  France,  in  1830, 
the  ancient  conservators  being  excluded,  those  who,  for  fifteen 
years,  had  played  the  part  of  liberals^  became  themselves 
conservators. 
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And  what  is  necessaiy  in  the  state,  and  even  in  efush 
family,  would  you  exclude  from  the  church  ?  Would  you 
by  some  revolution  drive  away  one  of  these  two  elements  ? 
Impotent  conspirators!  Could  you  succeed  in  destroying 
the  element  of  the  Reform,  you  would  be  compelled  to  be- 
come Reformed  yourselves ! 

But  undoubtedly  Lutheranbm  had  much  to  suffer  in  the 
sixteenth  century  for  having  carried  its  principles  too  far. 
Halting  between  the  Bible  and  the  church,  between  that 
which  it  should  retain  and  that  which  it  should  reject,  its 
progress  was  in  consequence  somewhat  impeded,  its  Refor- 
mation could  not  attain  the  height  to^  which  it  had  before 
aspired,  and]  Luther,  naturally  of  a  gay  character,  and  joy- 
ful temperament,  ended  his  days  in  sadness  and  weariness. 
Whilst  the  Reform,  possessing  a  visible  and  unclouded  aim, 
in  the  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible,  advanced  with 
power ;  Calvin,  Farel,  Knox,  and  even  Zwingle,  died  joy- 
fully and  triumphantly.  What  a  death  was  Calvin's  ;  bow 
touching  his  dying  words ! 

Lutheranism,  paralyzed   from   the  beginning,  witpessed, 

after  the   death  of  Luther,  its  conservaiiveness  turned   into 
itagnaiion. 

The  Lutheraji  Princes,  unfaithful  to  the  glorious  memory 
of  the  Diet  of  Spire,  (1529,)  opposed  every  extension  of 
Protestantism,  and  were  but  too  well  seconded  by  their  theolo- 
gians. 

Even  now  a  new  Society,  which  we  hail  with  affection 
and  respect,  the  Society  of  Gusiavus  AdolphuSy  faithful  to  this 
Lutheran  principle,  endeavors,  it  is  true,  to  support  the  Pro- 
testant churches,  which  are  tottering,  yet  declares  itself  opposed 
to  any  activity  beyond  the  sphere  of  acknowledged  Proiestant- 
bm,  as  well  as  to  all  proselytism. 

It  is  not  thus  with  the  Reform.  It  advances,  it  gains 
every  where.  Our  Evangelical  Societies  of  Paris  and  Ge- 
neva, with  their  essentially  proselyting  characteristics,  all  our 
Mbsionary  Societies,  are  the  fruits  of  the  Reformed  spirit. 

But  it  is  principally  in  the  relation  between  these  two 
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churches'  and  the  Papacy  that  we  see  the  characteristic  which 
distinguishes  them.  Lutheranism,  which  took  the  offensive 
with  regard  to  the  Reform,  rested  on  the  defensive  with  re- 
gard to  the  Pope ;  whilst  the  Reform,  holding  out  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  to  Lutheranism,  boldly  and  courageously 
took  the  offensive  toward  Rome.  Melancthon,  at  Augsburg, 
In  1530,  said  to  the  Cardinals,  that  but  a  trifle  separated 
him  from  the  Pope ;  but  an  immense  abyss  separated  him 
from  Zwingle.^  Lutheranism,  to  which  the  visible  cbnrch  is 
of  so  much  moment,  cbuld 'capitulate  with  Ron^e.  The  Re- 
form, which  will  have  nothing  but  the  Bible,  must  fight 
Rome  boldly.  Wherever  are  found  superstitious  fears  of  a 
'struggle  with  Papacy,  wherever  extreme  circumspection  is 
observed,  wherever  it  is  Supposed,  for  instance,  that  prudence 
should  keep  Protestants  from  offering  a  fraternal  hand  to 
'priests  who  reject  the  Pope,  and  confess  Jesus  Christ,  there 
you  will  perhaps  find  ultra-Lutheranism ;  but  there  most 
assuredly  the  spirit  of  the  Reform  is  not. 

Inspired  with  a  holy  love  for  souls,  and  a  deep  conviction 
that  Rome  leads  them  to  perdition,  the  Reform  seized  the 
sword  of  the  Word  three  centuries  ago,  and  commenced  with 
the  Papal  power  a  war,  the  issue  of  which  is  life  or  death. 
Notwithstanding  the  constant  and  violent  opposition  of  the 
most  powerful  monarchs  of  Europe,  notwithstanding  the 
redoubled  efforts  of  that  hierarchy  which  fettered  the  whole 
world,  the  Reform  has  advanced  like  little  David  against 
that  gigantic  Goliath,  having  nothing  in  its  sling  but  a  fkw 
round  pebbles  of  God^s  Word.  And  it  conquered  in  the 
tiame  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

We  certainly    acknowledge  all   that  Christian   Princes 

.have  done,   especially  the   immortal    Gustavus    Adolphus. 

But  that  was  the  work  of  a  prince,  and  perhaps  was  done 

With  political  views.     With  us  it  is  the  busmess  of  the  faith- 


'  Dogma  nullum  habemut  diYersnm  ab  eoclesia  romana.  Parati  sumw 
^ibedire  ecclesiae  romanae.  (Legato  Pontifieio  MeUtnethon.)  Ambeunt  (re- 
fonnati)  colloquium  cum  Philippe ;  aed  hie  hactehus  recuaavit.— Bbbhtito. 
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All,  and  the  work  of  faith.  It  is  the  Reform  which  saved 
the  Reformatioa  in  troublous  times,  and  the  Reform  shall 
save  it  yet  in  our  days. 

It  is  true  that  it  saved  it  at  the  price  of  its  blood. 
Whilst  the  Lutheran  church  numbers  scarcely  any  martyrs, 
ours  are  counted  by  thousands,  and  their  faithfulness  filled 
the  best  Lutherans  with  respect  and  admiration,  such  Lutherans 
as  the  sympathizing  Spener  and  Zinzendorf.  In  Switzer- 
land, Scotland,  England,  and  especially  in  Belgium  and 
France,  the  Inquisition,  the  daggers  and  the  scaffi)lds  of  Popery 
have  covered  with  corpses  the  soil  of  the  Bible.  The  Re- 
form witnessed  it,  but  it  bowed  not  its  head.  It  saw  its 
children  joyfully  shed  their  blood  trusting  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  it  continued  its  onward  march. 

A  circular,  written  in  the  name  of  a  priest,  who  calls 
himself  Count  of  Lausanne,  and  Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  (although  since  the  beginning  of  this  century  there 
has  existed  no  Holy  Empire,)  has  dared  to  say  recently  in 
that  city :  ^'  Always,  and  every  where,  since  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  the  church,  (of  Rome,)  its  pontifis  and  its  priests 
have  been  persecuted.  The  holy  pontiffs  and  priests  of 
Jesus  Christ,  laboring,  from  the  origin  of  Christianity,  for 
the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  souls,  have  never  employed 
other  means  than  those  which  the  Gospel,  conscience,  and 
reason  approve."* 

This  is  really  too  much,  and  a  sigh  escapes  us.  What ! 
you  dare  hold  such  language  in  this  city,  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  formed,  so  to  speak,  Scoia  the  fragments  that  escaped 
firom  your  wheek,  your  racks,  and  your  knives !  We  are 
accustomed  to  the  effrontery  of  Rome,  but  we  never  had  such 
a  sample  of  it. 

Men  of  no^memory  !  to  whom  belongs  the  bloody  appli- 
cation of  these  .words,  Constrain  them  to  enter  1  By  whose 
commands  were  shed  those  torrents  of  blood  of  the  Walden- 
ses,  and  the  Albigenses,  which  inundated  the  middle  ages  ? 

■  Circular  of  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  of  17th  May,  1844. 
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Who,  if  not  your  Pope,  on  the  night  of  the  24lh  August, 
1572,  amid  nuptial  festivals,  caused  the  venerable  Coligny, 
on  his  knees,  and  sixty  thousand  Reformed,  to  be  cruelly 
butchered  ?  Who  ordered  all  the  bells  in  Rome  to  be  rung 
in  merry  peals,  and  the  cannon  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Aogelo 
to  resound,  and  medals  to  be  struck  ?  Who,  in  1685,  razed 
to  the  ground  more  than  sixteen  hundred  churches  in  France, 
slaughtered  thousands  and  thousands  of  Protestants  and  forced 
others  to  flee  ?  In  our  days,  who  forbids,  in  nearly  all  Ro- 
mish countries,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  ?  Who  compels 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  Zillerthal  to  leave  their  father-land  ? 
Who  makes  laws  in  Austria  against  conversion  to  Protest- 
antbm?  Who  condemned  to  prison  that  Maurette  who 
struggled  here  last  winter  with  the  priests,  charged  with  having 
merely  read  your  circular  from  the  pulpit  ?  Who,  two  months 
since,  in  a  village  near  our  frontier,  within  three  miles  of  this 
place,  caused  a  poor  peasant  to  be  arrested,  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  and  condemned  to  the  galleys,  for  having  committed 
no  other  crime  than  that  of  reading  his  Bible  ?  Who,  not  in 
the  fourteenth  or  Bfteenth  century,  but  only  a  few  weeks  since, 
condemned  to  death  Maria  Joaquina  for  having  refused  to 
worship  the  Virgin,  and  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  ?  And  you  speak  of  Rome  as  a  persecuted 
church !  And  you  assert  that  it  has  never  employed  other 
means  than  the  voice  of  conscience  and  of  persuasion  !  •  •  . 
Men  of  no  memory !  .  •  .  Come,  come !  when  you  perse- 
cute, you  are  consistent  with  yourselves.  Persecution  ought 
to  be,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  dogma  of  yours.  No  one  wiN  envy 
you  that  opprobrium,  no  one  will  rob  you  of  that  glory.  .  •  • 
Tour  church  is  a  church  of  murderers  ;  our  church  is  a  church 
of  martyrs. 

VI.  We  shall  select  but  one  more  characteristic  among  all 
those  which  yet  remain.  It  is  a  consequence  of  that  characteris- 
tic on  which  we  have  just  remarked.  It  is  the  difierence  which 
exists  between  these  two  communions,  both  as  to  liberty  of  the 
church  and  liberty  of  the  state. 
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Whatever  his  enemies  may  say  to  the  contrary,  Luther 
was  an  humble  and  submissive  monk ;  and  however  great 
'may  have  been  the  power  which  he  acquired  by  his  language, 
he  ever  remained  within  the  bounds  of  the  most  perfect 
obedience  to  his  emperor  and  his  prince.  And  even  in  1530, 
Luther,  who  in  1522  had  written  a  book  entitled,  ^^  Against 
the  State,  falsely  called  spiritual,  of  the  Pope  and  the  Bish- 
ops," appeared;  as  did  Melancthon  also,  entirely  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge the  authority  of  all  bishops,  provided  those 
bishops  would  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Gospel. 
Luther's  Reformation  was  essentially  monarchical  in  its  re- 
lations to  the  state,  and  hierarchical  in  its  relations  to  the 
church.  The  people  are  never  brought  forward  in  it  other- 
wise than  as  modestly  receiving  that  which  is  given  them  by 
the  higher  authorities.  It  is  true  that  Luther  at  last  made 
quite  a  proper  distinction  between  the  two  swords  of  the 
church  and  the  state ;  but  after  him,  and  even  in  his  day, 
the  Lutheran  princes,  invested  with  the  territorial  episcopacy, 
absorbed  all  liberties,  and  all  ecclesiastical  independence. 

Is  it  necessary  to  observe  that  Lutheranism  possesses 
peculiar  excellence  in  this  respect  ?  The  vehicle  which  bore 
the  human  mind,  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  at  the  top  of 
a  steep  declivity.  The  Reform  boldly  seated  itself  on  the 
coachman's  box  ;  with  one  hand  it  seized  the  reins,  and  with 
the  other  it  used  the  whip ;  and,  away  went  the  coach. 
What  was  necessary  to  prevent  a  terrible  catastrophe  at  the 
ibot  of  the  mountain?  To  use  a  vulgar  comparison  the 
Vfheelrlock  must  be  used  ;  that  lock  was  Lutheranism.  By 
'  thb  means  the  progress  is  rapid,  though  safe;  and  if  it  is  true 
that  the  dreaded  danger  has  been  realized,  it  is  because  both 
Lutheranism  and  the  Reform  have  lost  their  essential  charac- 
teristics, and  their  intrinsic  excellence,  during  the  past  century  ; 
'it  is  that  the  wheeUloek  has  been  taken  off,  and  the  driver 
tibrown  to  the  ground. 

In  this,  therefore,-  consists  a  new  difference  between  the 
lleform  and  Lutheranism  ;  and  it  was  not  unaptly  that  Bos- 
suet  said  in  presence  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV :  The  Cat^ 
winists  are  bolder  than  the  lAUherans. 
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The  lUfimB)  in  it^  very  origb,  wasessentially  democradc. 
Switzerland,  where  the  Referm  b  developed,  is  aa  assembly 
of  small  natioos  in  which  the  people  are  the  soverdga. 
There  the  reibrmatioD  comes  fifom.  the  people ;  and  when  the 
coMneils  are  opposed  to  it,  (as  for  instance  at  Basfe,)  the  peo- 
ple fi^ke  it  prerail.  The  politieal  rights  add  liberties,  which 
word  tiodden  underfoot  by  the  Papacy,  tud  which  Luth^anism 
glive  up  without  reluctance,  aie  zealously  claimed  by  the  Re» 
form.  Tbey  advance  with  k,  and  are  established  wherever 
it  goes.  The  reformauon  of  the  Free  Cities  of  Germany,  now 
Lutheran,  was  the  most  striking  act  of  ^ir  uafettered 
will ;  but  in  making  this  supreme  effort  they  lost  their  energy 
and  their  freedom^  and  from  that  time  tbey  fell  under  the  in- 
fluence of  their  formidable  neighbors. 

But  the  Reform,  on  the  contrary,  wherever  it  goe^, 
makes  sacred  the  ancient  liberties  and  bears  new  ones  with  it. 
Why  is.  it  that  the  fate  of  Geneva^  a  free  imperial  city,  is  tft 
present  very  different  from  that  of  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  and 
many  other  towns,  which  were  once  as  free  and  independent 
as  it  is  ?  History  will  answer.  In  1559,  when  Geneva  was 
in  dread  of  a  siege,  Calvin  himself  helped  («  the  work  of 
raising  another  rampart.  To  the  same  spirit  which  animated 
Calvin,  Geneva  owes  her  capability  of  maintaining  her  inde- 
pendence against  formidable  enemies,  for  three  centuries* 
Every  where  is  this  distinction  between  Lutheranism  and  the 
Reform  apparent.  In  our  own  days,  for  instance,  when,  oa 
the  fall  of  Charles  X.  in  1830,  the  Christians  of  France  and 
some  other  countries  rejoiced,  and  the  Christians  of  Germany 
were  astounded  and  scandalized,  perhaps  the  simple  reaseii 
of  this  was  that  the  former  were  Reformed  and  the  latter 
Lutherans. 

This  has  long  furnished  the  Roman  Catholics  with  a 
favorite  subject  for  reproachful  language  toward  the  Reform. 
Well,  be  It  so.  Only  let  us  remember  the  continual  commdtions 
of  PofNsb  countries,  of  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Poland,  Belgium, 
Ireland,  France,  and  (but  three  days  sinee)  the  battle  of  Tjrient, 
(Vidais.)     Let  us  remember  the  anitiety,  the  uaeamess,  and 
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the  sad  groans  of  the  Lutheran  states  of  Germany.  Let  us 
remember  the  mighty  and  fruitfiil  liberties  which  are  peaceably 
enjoyed  by  the  Reformed  countries  at  this  time ;  by  Scot- 
land, Holland,  England,  America,  and  by  some  Swiss  can- 
tons. And  if,  in  America,  the  quiet  city  of  William  Penn, 
once  the  city  of  Brotheriy  Love,  is  now  defiled  by  Moody 
riots,  whence  is  it  ?  We  do  not  say  that  the  Pkotestants  have 
been  in  no  wbe  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  we  grant  that  in 
this  case  probably  the  $aU  haih  lost  it$  sofMr.  But  it  is  per- 
fectly evident  that  the  disaster  which  has  occurred  in  Philadd- 
phia  is  an  act  by  which  Popery  and  Ireland  signalise  their  in- 
vasion there. 

As  it  regards  political  fineedom,  Popery  is  in  a  state  of 
revolution,  Lutheranism  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  and  the 
Reform  in  a  state  of  possession. 

Let  no  one  say.  There  are  democratic  sympathies  in  the 
Reform ;  it  is  therefore  not  suitable  for  monarchies.  This 
would  be  a  singular  anachronism ;  it  would  be  reasonmg  in 
the  style  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Do  not  the  greatest  minds 
of  the  day  acknowledge  that  democracy,  under  one  form  or 
another,  is  a  future  state  toward  which  all  nations  tend  ?  Now, 
if  the  Reform,  as  Mr.  De  Tocqueville  himself  asserts,  pos- 
sesses the  light  and  the  strength  necessary  to  lead  and  moder- 
ate democracy,  is  it  not  essential  to  the  future  interests  of  all 
states?  To  reject  it  now,  would  be  to  send  off  the  seamen, 
to  chase  away  the  pilot,  to  throw  overboard  the  compass  and 
to  break  the  rudder,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  ship  is  about 
to  set  sail  and  go  forth  into  the  open  sea.  "  Let  us  reform 
the  morals  of  democracy  by  religion,"  says  De  Tocqueville. 
The  Reform  is  the  golden  bit,  powerful,  yet  easy,  which  a 
Divme  hand  has  prepared  for  the  mouth  of  liberty.  True 
pacific  democracy  is  the  Reform.  You  will  find  it  nowhere 
e*se. 

But,  if  the  Reformed  church  gives  fi^eedom  to  the  state,  it 
is  because  it  possesses  fi^edom  itself.  In  the  Reform,  the 
government  of  the  church  does  not  proceed  fix>m  certain  indi- 
viduals whose  fimcticms  place  them  above  all  the  rest,  but  fi^om 
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the  church  a$  a  body,  fix>ni  the  vote  of  each  believer,  so  tbatj 
if  any  are  raised  above  the  rest,  it  'is  only  as  instruments  or 
delegates  of  the  church.  All  necessary  precautions  are  taken 
to  hinder  domination  from  entering  it.  "  Let  the  moderator 
have  the  presidency,"  (say  the  ordinances  of  Schaffbauaen,) 
<<  but  nothbg  more,  lest  a  monarchy  should  take  the  place  of 
dsffKMTacy." 

The  Reform  does  not  establish  a  church  of  the  clergy  ;  it 
establishes,  observe,  a  church  of  the  peofrfe  ;  not  of  a  worldly, 
people,  but  of  the  people  of  God ;  that  is  to  say,  a  church  es» 
sentially,  though  not  exclusively,  composed  of  those  devout 
and  holy  men  whose  thoughts  have  been  led  captive  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ. 

Finally,  as  to  the  independence  of  the  churchy — we  do  not 
say  entire  separation  from  the  state,  for  we  shall  not  enter 
upon  that  subject  in  this  discourse, — as  to  the  independence 
of  the  church,  that  is  not  less  essential  in  the  Reform.  Zwin* 
gle,  to  be  sure,  who  never  met  with  any  opposition  from  the 
state,  and  who,  on  the  contrary,  received  all  kind  of  help  from 
it,  regarded  the  church  as  a  society  embraced  in  the  state, 
protected,  cared  for,  and  even,  in  some  measure,  governed  by, 
the  state.  But  had  Zwingle  been  living  in  a  day  when  the 
state  attacks  Christian  truth,  for  the  benefit  of  Popery  or  So- 
cinianism,  do  you  suppose  that  he  would  have  given  up  the 
church  to  its  rule  ?  No  !  he  would  have  separated%om  it. 

Even  before  Calvin  asserted  this,  the  Synod  of  Berne,  in 
1532,  declared  that  the  state  ought  not  to  interfere  with  reli* 
gious  matters  except  in  respect  to  external  order.  ^^  But  as 
to  the  work  of  grace,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man,  and  is 
dependent  on  no  magistrate.  The  state  should  not  meddle 
with  the  conscience  ;  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  is  the  only  Masr 
ter.  If  the  magistrate  meddles  with  the  Gospel,  he  will  only 
make  hypocrites." 

But  it  was  especially  Calvin,  the  head  of  the  Reform, 
who  reclaimed  the  autonomy,  i£uiocracy  and  independence  of 
the  church.  He  was  not,  like  Zwingle,  a  citissen  by  birth  of 
a  republic,  but  a  subject  of  a  monarchy,  and  as  such  he  felt, 
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less  than  the  former,  that  he  was  aa  integrel  part  of  the  state. 
The  organization  of  a  raoeaiebyy  moreover,  gare  place,  much 
less  than  that  of  a  republic,  to  that  confusion  of  church  and 
state  which  Zwtngle  leaKzed. 

Lother  was  a  Grerman,  Zwingle  was  a  Swiss  ;«bot  na*> 
tionality  found  but  a  secondary  place  in  the  great  mind  of 
Calvin  ;  Christ  and  the  church  were  every  thing  to  him.  He 
was  neither  French,  nor  Swiss,  nor  Crenevese  ;  he  was  of  the 
city  of  Ood.  On  having  France  he  sacrificed  all  that  was 
most  precious  to  him  ;*he  did  not  build  up  new  idols  co  rcH 
{iSace  his  old  ones.  Dbubtless  he  loved  Geneva,  it  was  his 
adopted  country ;  but  the  remembrance  of  his  great  nation- 
ality was  above  that  of  all  lesser  ones.  Nothing  was  so  in- 
supportable  lo  him  as  national  egotism.  Taming  away  from 
tbese  fiarrow  places  in  which  others  chose  to  remain,  his 
eagle  eye  was  continually  fixed  on  the  charch  as  a  whole. 
His  colleague?  in  the  cantons  endeavored  to  form  a  Swiss 
national  chuich ;  but  this  scheme  seemed  too  paltry  for  his 
lofty  genius;  and,  passing  over  rivers  and  mountains,  he 
constantly  aspired  to  the  universal  church.  He  knew  none 
other  than  the  holy  nation,  none  other  than  the  ransomed 
people. 

His  very  principle,  which  bound  him  to  biblical  and  apos- 
tdiical  antiquity,  led  him  back  to  the  church  of  the  first  three 
centuries,  and  made  him  view  the  independence  of  the  church 
as  his  normal  state.  And  how  could  Calvin,  at  the  sight  of 
the  state  united  in  France  to  the  Romish  hierarchy,  and 
roaring  like  a  wild  beast  at  the  humble  followers  of  the  Man 
of  Galilee,  resist  the  deshe  of  sheltering  the  church  from  its 
attacks  ?  Nor  was  It  merely  the  oppression  of  Francis  I.  or 
of  Henry  II.  which  he  rejected,  but  the  protection  of  He- 
formed  magistrates  also  gave  him  much  uneasiness.  He 
viewed  the  relation  which  existed  between  the  church  and  the 
state  in  Zurich  and  Berne  as  something  servile,  which  hin- 
dered the  free  movements  of  the  church,  and  was  encroach*- 
ing  on  its  holy  liberty.     ^^  I  do  not  befieve  that  we  are  so 
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atavwUjr  fetter^di"  he  writae  in  1S57,  to  ButtiDgeri '  who  i»> 
sbted  on  the  authoi^y  of  the  magistnLte., 

Celvio,  tberefoie»  eneiiely  rejecAed  the  idea  of  htvini;  die 
state  govern  the  chuvch,  even  though  the  state  nught  have 
become  evangelicaL  He  wanted  it  to  fonn  a  community  4t|j 
j^encfifyof  which  etch  member  would  have  a  certain  ahare  in 
the  government.  He  made  of  each  chujiob  a  stoM  demo^ 
racy,  and  of  the  union  of  tbeee  churches  a  confederation. 

Nowhetey  perhaps,  was  the  apirit  of  Calvin  so  strongly 
manifested,  with  regard  to  the  independeooe  of  tlie  church,  ii 
in  the  canton  of  Yaud.  The  churoh  in  that  fine  caum$tf 
stood  between  Geneva  and  Berne  as  between  two  oonflictiag 
fixees.  The  spirit  of  independence  and  liberty  seemed  wafted 
to  it  from  the  walls  of  Creneva  by  the  mighty  breath  of  Cal<- 
vin ;  whilst  the  military  republic  of  Berne,  desirous  of  pre- 
serving that  power  of  the  state,  which  for  several  CMilimes 
eontributed  to  its  greatness,  endeavored,  with  a  strong  arm, 
to  draw  tighter  the  bonds  and  forms  by  which  the  slate  was 
attemptmg  to  resttain  the  church*  Berne  could  not  permit 
any  part  whatsoever  of  the  public  power  to  be  witbdrawti 
fiom  the  mighty  hands  of  the  state,  not  even  in  leligious  mar- 
ten. And  thus,  when  the  Vaudois  *  church  claimed  the  free 
exercise  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  the  state  feared  leSl,  if 
this  power  were  granted,  its  independence  might  thereby  b6 
acknowledged,  in  some  degree.  It  was  willing  lo  allow  4W* 
eipfine,  but  it  wanted  to  exercise  it  by  means  of  its  own  offir 
cers.' 

Nevertheless,  Viret,  Theodore  Beva,  and  a  number  of 
other  ministers  maintained  the  principles  of  independence  in 
the  canton  of  Vaud.  The  ties  uniting  it  to  Berne  were  daily 
slackening,  and  all  turned  their  eyes  to  Geneva.    These  two 


1  Kon  pvto  tftm  semliter  imm  constrietot  tenefi. 

'  Vrnid  is  a  Swiss  cmnton ;  the  tenn  VaudoU  must  not  be  confoaiMM 
here  with  the  Flench  name  of  the  Walden§es,  which  ia  ipelt  in  the  same  way. 
TsAxa. 

'  Qrdonnanoe  de  r^fonnation  dea  adgnenn  da  Beme.  Voir  Rnchal,  1S37, 
torn.  IT.,  p.  528.    PUet$  Ju9t\fieathe9. 
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great  systems,  placed  in  opposition  to  each  other,  rendered  a 
crisis  unavoidable.  *'A  rupture  was  mevitable,'*  says  the 
learned  Hundesbagen,  (who  is  now  a  professor  at  Berae,)  m 
his  hisUHy  of  the  struggles  of  that  church.  Thus,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  previous  to  its 
emancipation,  the  independence  of  the  church  was  probably 
on  the  point  of  giving  political  independence  to  the  Vaudois 
people.  But  the  bear'  was  the  stronger.  It  rushed  down 
yoaring  from  its  mountain  heights ;  and  Viret,  and  Beza,  and 
Marlorat,  and  Merlin,  with  about  forty  of  their  brethren,  all 
friends  of  the  freedom  of  the  church,  had  to  fly  from  the 
country  where  they  had  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ  with 
so  much  joy,  and  wefnt  to  enrich  Geneva  and  the  Reformed 
churches  of  France  with  their  piety  and  their  learning.  The 
free  church  of  Scotland  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  very 
scene  of  the  struggle  ;  but  the  free  church  of  Vaud,  having 
its.strongest  limbs  broken,  and  its  hands  chained  together  by 
a  powerfiil  republic,  was  obliged  to  leave  its  smilmg  villages, 
its  valleys,  and  its  mountains  ; . .  • .  and  the  fettered  church 
alone  remained.  The  whole  classis  of  pastors  was  imprisoned 
for  two  days  in  the  castle  of  Lausanne ;  and  not  one  was 
allowed  to  leave  that  prison  until  he  bad  promised  to  appear 
at  the  first  summons.  At  the  same  time  the  state  withdrew 
from  the  church  the  power  of  convoking  either  classes  or  collo- 
quies' in  future.  Thus  Vaud  was  the  scene  of  the  complete 
triumph  of  the  state  «ver  the  church.  ^^  Order  reigned  in 
fVanawJ^  That  order,  which  followed  one  of  the  most 
memorable  struggles  of  Christianity,  has  endured  for  three 
centuries,  and  the  influence  of  the  Bernese  principles  has  so 
pervaded  that  beautiful  country,  in  the  course  of  time,  that  if 
iie  eloquent  voices  of  Viret  and  Besa  are  beard  here  and 
there  amidst  the  ruins,  claiming  the  rights  of  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ,  those  sounds  which  have  lasted  for  three  centu- 


'  The  bear  is  the  emblem  of  the  Bernese  Repablic. 

*  The  CIa«M9  is  eqhivaleBt  to  o«r  PrMbftery ;  the  Colloquf  to  onrCbft/er^ 
race. — Tkaics. 
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ries  are,  strangelj  enough;  taken  for  modern  words  and  theories 
of  the  day. 

Without  doubt}  there  were  relations  between  chuich  and 
state  in  Calvin's  system,  but  they  were  so  little  essential,  that, 
two  years  siuce,  at  the  time  of  our  revolution,  it  was  enough 
that  a  few  voices  recalled  these  principles  of  the  Reform,  to 
place  these  relations  in  imminent  danger  of  b^g  broken. 
Let  us  then  marie  this,  that,  although  there  is  now  a  lecru* 
descence  of  nationality  in  some  mmds,  though  there  are  some 
honorable  Christians  who  preach  a  blmd  submission,  and  who 
are  opposed  to  allowing  citizens  and  believers  to  respectfully 
request  m  petitions,  that  the  liberty  which  has  been  pnomised 
them  by  oatb,  and  has  been  secured  to  them  by  the  constitution 
itself  of  their  country ,  should  be  given  them — still,  let  us  mark 
this,  that  such  a  mode  of  acting  is  an  invasion  of  Lutheraaism,  of 
a  fitlse  Lutheranism,  as  well  as  a  great  deviation  fixim  the 
principles  of  the  Reform. 

Freedom  in  matters  of  the  church,  and  in  those  of  the 
state,  is  our  antiquity  ;  this  is  pur  custom ;  this  is  our  tra- 
dition ;  and  we  are  its  preservers.  It  would  be  a  revolu- 
tionary deed  to  take  from  the  Reform  that  noble  love  of  free- 
dom. 

It  is  time  to  close. 

'<  The  Catholic  church,"  says  Lange,  "  is  the  church  of 
Priests ;  the  Lutheran  chuich  is  that  of  Theologians ;  the  Re- 
formed church  is  that  of  the  Faithful."  We  accept  this  defr: 
nition,  observing,  nevertheless,  that  Lange's  idea  is,  that  the 
very  Catholicism  of  the  Reformed  church  makes  it  attribute, 
both  to  doctors  and  pastors,  the  place  belonging  to  them; 

Were  it  necessary  to  give  a  motto  to  the  Reform,  what 
ought  to  be  inscribed  on  its  banner  ?     I  would  choose  this  :— 

Above,  Gbace, 

Below,  Catholicism  and  Libubtt. 

Grace,  for  its  doctrine.  Grace,  in  its  fulness  and  its 
eternity,  from  the  first  movement  of  the  regenerated  hearty  to 
the  entire  accomplishment  of  its  salvation. 
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Catholicism  and  Libebtt  for  the  church. 

Catholicism.  Assuredly  the  Reformed  church  possesses 
it,  ibr  it  has  never  ceased  to  make  the  great  Christian  union 
one  of  its  most  fervent  desires,  one  of  its  dearest  objects.  It 
possesses  it  in  a  for  higher  degree  than  the  selfHstyled  Catholic 
ehufch,  which  has  ever  unhesitatingly  cut  off  from  its  com- 
munion every  man  who  has  had  any  degree  of  truth  and  life. 
It  did  so  to  Jansenius,  and  almost  to  Fenelon. 

But  if  Grace  is  the  sun  of  the  Reform,  and  if  Cath&Kti$m 
is  one  of  its  poles,  Liberty  is  the  other  pole.  Catholicbm  lor 
thai  church  as  a  body,  and  liberty  for  its  indiridual  members. 
Individuality  and  Catholicism  are  both  equally  essential  to  it ; 
and  to  rise  against  either  of  them  is  to  cease  to  be  Refomied. 

Thus,  in  the  day  when  the  Lord  will  bring  his  army  to- 
gether in  holy  solemnity,  in  the  day  when  the  body  of  Christ 
wiU  unite  its  scattered  members,  the  Reformed  church  will 
advance,  bringing  as  a  gift  to  the  new  church  these  three 
diings  which  will  abide  :  Ghrace,  CathoUciem^  Liberty.  What 
other  church  can  bring  so  sublime  an  offering  ? 

We  say  then  in  conclusion,  let  us  be  intelligent,  faithful 
and  unchangeable  sons  of  the  Reform ;  let  us  be  sucb,  not 
only  here,  in  Geneva,  but  in  Lausanne,  in  Neuch&tel,  in  all 
Switzerland,  in  France,  in  Holland,  in  Scotland,  in  England, 
in  Germany,  in  America.  The  fate  of  the  church  depends 
on  this. 

Shall  we  forget  our  fathers,  their  principles,  their  struggles, 
then*  faithfulness,  their  blood  ?  Whilst  they  took  such  care  to 
preserve  the  Reform  pure,  not  only  in  relation  to  Popery,  but 
also  in  all  its  secondary  aspects,  shall  we  lightly  forsake  the 
precious  principles  of  their  frith  ?  Shall  we  walk  over  their 
tombs,  treading  under  foot  their  bones  and  scattering  their 
ashes  to  the  winds  ? 

Doubtless,  Lutheranism  has  its  work  as  well  as  ours. 
Doubtless  Lutheranism  and  the  Reform  ought  to  walk  hand 
in  hand  beneath  the  banner  of  Christ,  to  the  conquest  of  the 
world.  And,  that  we  should  do  our  ally  the  service  which  he 
has  a  right  to  expect  of  us,  toe  nmut  be  oursehee.  And  are 
we  that  ? 
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Ah !  He  who  wmte  to  the  eerea  chmehaB  of  Asia  those 
RevivaMeMers,  speaks  to  us  too.  Seemg  how  many,  then 
ave  whose  **  hands  fall  down,  and  whose  knees  am  &M^" 
he  exclaims  to  the  Reform : 

''  Hold  fast  that  ufUeh  tkou  hast,  that  no  man  take  ibf 
ermm.  Keep  ihat  which  i»  committed  to  thg  trust  if  the 
spirit  fsAsdl  dtseUeih  in  thu^ 

The  Referm  is  the  church  of  the  present  da j ;  the  Cm* 
fessum  of  the  present j  as  a  German  writer  calls  it.'  Its  spo* 
cial  work,  given  to  it  by  the  Lord,  is  the  bringing  togeAer  of 
the  nations*  Let  it  then  advance  with  freedom  and  courage 
in  the  world,  and  let  it  there  accomplish  the  sacred  funetioB 
which  it  has  received  from  the  Most  High,  and,  as  the  six- 
teenth century  was  the  century  of  a  great  separation,  may 
the  nineteenth  became,  by  the  prayers  and  labors  of  the  Re* 
form,  the  century  of  a  great  union. 

**  IvnU  make  thee  a  pillar  in  the  temph  of  my  Ood" 


ARTICLE  VII. 

DOMINICI  DIODATI  L  C.  NEAPOLITANI,  DE  CHRISTO  GRJECE 

LOQUENTE  EXERGITATIO. 

T«Md«l«d  bj  O.  T.  DoaM»,  LUD^  of  Wmtmm  Ind«pMidaat  Collage,  Eaetor,  &ogl»ad. 

OooUaoed  from  page  476,  VoL  XII. 

^  5.  The  Jews  taught  their  children  the  Chreek  alphabet  m 

their  schools. 
To  the  points  already  enlarged  upon  is  added  another, 
drawn  from  the  book  De  Infantia  Domini,  or  the  Protevan- 
gelion  of  Thomas,  lately  published   by  the  learned  John 

^  **  IMe  ConfemoQ  der  G«g0nwart."— 'Labob. 
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Aloysiuis  Mingarelli,  Greek  pn^ssor  in  the  High  School  at 
Bonn  J  And  although  I  own  the  tract  to  be  stuffed  with 
iables  and  lying  prodigies  of  the  Saviour,  why  should  I  not 
seek  to  extract  truth  from  fables,  as  chemists  do  the  antidote 
bom  poison,  the  more  so  as  the  pioverb  justly  says,  *^  The 
Cretans  do  not  always  lie."  We  are  urged  to  the  attempt 
by  the  very  remote  antiquity  of  this  fabrication,  being  sup- 
posed a  production  of  the  Marcosians,  or  Gnostic  heretics  of 
the  seoHid  century.  For  not  only  have  Cjrril  of  Jerusalem,' 
Grelasius,'  the  seventh  (ecumenical  council,*  and  other  ancient 
authorities,  mentioned  it,  but  also  Ireneus,*  who  lived  in  that 
century,  and  Origen,*  who  was  nearly  as  early. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  of  this  woik,  Zaccheus  the  school- 
master is  introduced  teaching  the  child  Jesus  the  Greek  let- 
ters : — Kai  tbup  airq^  nopta  tit  yqa^tiuKtat  mo  tov  A  ing  v eS 


'  A  fragment  of  the  Pseudo-EvangeUnm  of  Thomu  wu  fint  pabluhed  by 
Jean  Baptiste  Cotelier,  (I)  from  a  MS.  discovered  by  him  in  the  Bibliothiqoe 
Royale  in  Paris.  This  was  published  a  second  time  by  Lambedus,  with  the 
addition  of  yarioos  readings  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library,  Vienna.  (3) 
It  next  appeared  in  John  Albert  Fabricius'sCodez  Apocryphus  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament (3)  At  length  the  entire  Pseado-ETangelinm  appeared  under  the  hands 
of  J.  A.  Mingarelli,Reg.  Canon  of  St.  Saviour's,  at  Bonn,  from  a  paper  MS.  of 
the  fifteenth  century  in  the  library  of  that  church.  But  though  this  copy  of  Min- 
gareUi  appears  to  be  in  all  essential  respects  identical  with  Cotelier's,  neverthe- 
less there  will  be  found  no  slight  variations  between  them  upon  examination. 
But  whereas  the  Mingarellian  Codex  introduces  the  schoohnaster  Zacchmis 
teaching  Jesus  the  Greek  letters,  which  is  Irensus's  reading — and  not  the  He- 
brew as  in  Cotelier— the  testimony  of  that  eariy  father  confirms  the  codez  of 
Mingarelli  rather  than  the  fragment  of  Cotelier.  For  fiirther  information,  how> 
ever,  in  regard  to  this  topic,  we  must  refer  to  the  very  learned  letter  of  Minga- 
relli to  Father  Ricchinius  at  the  end  of  the  Pseudo-Evangel,  well  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  reader.    [See  Jones  on  the  Canon,  p.  3,  c.  83.    Ed.] 

*  Cyritlus  Hierosol.  Catecheai.  4  et  6. 

'  Gelaaius  in  Decreto  de  libris  apocryphis. 

*  Synodus  Actio  3,  par.  5,  tom.  7,  edit.  Labbei. 

*  IrensBus,  Adversns  Hsreses,  lib.  1,  cap.  80. 

*  Origenes,  Homilia  1  in  Lucam,  tom.  3,  p.  933. 

(1)  Coteleritts  in  Not.  ad  Const  Apost.  lib.  6*  cap.  16. 

(2)  Lambecius,  lib.  7.  Comment  p.  270  et  seq. 

(3)  Fabrlcius,  Cod.  Apo.  N.  T.  p.  169,  seeunda  edit 
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X«l^  Hy^  avTcp,  ^  f ^  SX(pa  fof  eJltiSc  tfo^it  ipicwj  to  ^^ca  iranf 

im  ftigtwrmftof  if «^  to5  J9  *  '^  Et  (Zaoeheus)  dixit  ei  (id  est 
Je0u)  oiBDes  Uteris  ab  alpha  ad  omega,  dilucide  singulas  ez» 
pendens,  atque  accurate.  Intueos  autem  magistrum  Zacch»» 
um  dicit  ei  Jesus,  Tu  qiiura  liters  alpha  naturam  ignores, 
qoomodo  alios  doces  literam  beta  ?  Hjprocrita  doce  prius  si 
nosti  literam  alpha,  et  tunc  tibi  credemus  dicenti  de  liteia 
beta."  And  although  the  Parisian  copj  here  names  the  He- 
brew  letters,  and  the  Arabic  Pseudo-Evangelium  also  in  its 
48th  chapter,  yet  is  the  Miogarellian  reading  to  be  preferredi 
because  it  is  evidently  the  oldest ;  for  thus  too  reads  Irensus, 
whose  testimony  follows : — *S^  tov  Kvquw  natdog  ittog^  xoi 
jQaiAfiata  fiapd-dpoptog^  xa!  rov  didcuntaJiov  aift^  qn^canog^  smc* 
^mg  i^og  tglp,  Eiin  aJl^o,  unoitQifaa^M  to  ahpa'  ndhp  cs  to 
fita  tov  didaaxdXav  xfXevcavtog  elnnp,  anonQtpaa^eu  top  Kvqtop. 
Si  fcoc  ni^tBQOP  %ini  ti  igi  th  iXqfOy  xoi  rofs  col  JqA  tc  ig^  to 
f^a.  xai  tovto  eS^ovrf oi,  i»^  avtov  fnopoo  to  Sfprngop  imgm* 
fthoVf  6  kpaPiQmaop  h  ftp  tin(^  yov  Sh^a  ;  '^  Quum  Dominus 
puerili  state  asset,  atque  elementa  disceret,  ac  ludiroagister, 
ut  roos  est,  ei  dixisset,  Die  alpha,  respondit,  alpha  :  quumque 
rursus  beta  dicere  jussbset;  respondit  Dominus,  Tu  mibi  prius 
die,  quid  sit  alpha,  tumque  dicam  quid  sit  beta.  Idque  ita 
interpretantur,  quasi  solus  ipse  id  quod  cognitionem  superat 
norit,  quod  quidem  in  figura  ipsius  alpha  declaravit."  This 
reading,  then,  as  that  of  Irensus,  b  obviously  the  one  to  be 
retained.  Besides,  in  the  14th  chapter  of  the  Protevangelion 
it  is  written  :— ^ito  /ce^  o  diddcnaXog  tifp  ntiqap  tov  ftatdioVf  xdm 
t(po§ij^il  ccvTOp'  onc»g  ygi^ag  top  aXtpa^ritop,  iaitrji9vep  ainop 
in\  noXkiiP  &qap,  %€U  oim  iniXQipato  airq) '  tJm  di  qitq^  6  'Itj- 
covg '  El  optws  dtddaxalog  «7,  xai  ei  oldag  xaXmg  ta  ygofAfiata^ 
uni  fioi  tov  alqia  ti^p  dvpaiup*  x^yei  ooi  igm  ti^  tov  ^ijta' 
"  Noverat  euim  magister  peritiam  pueri,  et  tiniuit  eum :  et 
scribens  alphabetum,  exercuit  ilium  ad  longam  horam,  et  non 
respondit  ei.  Dixit  autero  illi  Jesus,  Si  vere  magbter  es,  ac 
si  recte  literas  nosti,  die  mihi  vim  liters  alpha,  et  ego  tibi 
dicam  vim  liters  beta."  What  then  do  these  passages  indi- 
cate, if  not  that  in  the  time  of  Christ  the  Greek  was  vernacular 
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in  Juda^*«*«o  provailiogy  m  faet,  that  their  children  learned 
Geeek  at  school  i  Thjt  apociyphal  volume  was  compoeedi 
as  we  have  already  said,  hi  the  second  century  after  Chriati 
not  long  after  the  subrenion  of  Judea,  and  consequently 
while  it  was  well  known  what  hngnage  the  Jews  spoke  at 
that  period.  Nor,  we  must  add,  is  it  at  all  likely  that  the 
Sorgtt  of  the  nanrntiTe,  who  orf*  coune  desired  to  win  general 
esedence  for  his  work,  would  have  committed  a  mistake  in  a 
matter  in  which  detection  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 
Must  we  not,  then,  allow  the  Jews  the  use  of  the  Greek  Ian* 
guge,  seeing  that  this  pioduclson  dadms  it  for  thera  so 
olearly  ? 

^  6.  The  Jtwi  used  Greek  Bibles, 
Our  sixth  proof  is  derived  from  the  use  of  Greek  Bibles  by 
the  Jews.  In  early  times,  the  sacred  books  only  appeared  in 
Hebrew  ;  and  although  the  pure  Hebrew  was  no  longer  com- 
monly understood  by  the  Jews  after  tbe  Babylonish  captivity, 
yet  on  account  of  their  veneration  for  the  sacred  tongue,  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  continued  to  be  read  in  their  religious 
assemblies,  an  interpreter  standing  by  tbe  reader  and  explain- 
hig  the  text  as  he  proceeded.*  But  about  the  time  of  Christ, 
the  Jews,  giving  up  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  original,  adopted 
the  Greek  version  of  the  Seventy  interpreters,  and  read  it  in 
their  synagogues.  We  assert  this  on  the  authority  of  Justin 
Martyr,  a  Samaritan,  who  lived  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  and  who,  treating  of  this  same  version,  says :-— ''  If 
any  one  should  now  object  that  these  are  not  our  books,  but 
those  of  the  Jews,  because  up  to  tbe  present  day  they  are 
kept  in  the  synagogues,"  etc.,  etc.*  Tertullian's  testimony 
is  the  counterpart  of  this,  who  says,  ^'  The  Jews  also  read  in 
public  :  the  tributary  (ve3tigaris)  liberty  is  commonly  enjoyed 
on  every  Sabbath."*     By  the  word  vectigalis,  is  generally 

>  Maimonides,  Hilcoth  Tephil.  cap,  13,  ^  10.    Mischna  in  Tract.  Megili. 
cap.  4. 

*  Jnstintui  Martyr,  Cohort,  ad  OnecoB,  p.  14,  lit.  c.  ed.  Parla. 
'  TeTtnUianoa,  Apolog.  cap.  18,  p.  64. 
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onderstood  die  liberty  of  heafbg  and  readbg,  which  the  Jews 
piHchased  by  the  paymeot  of  a  lax«  The  Rabbins  confinn  out 
view  regarding  the  Septuagint,  among  whom  R.  Azarias,  for  in- 
stanee,  writes : — '<  The  interpretation  of  the  Gredcs  was  con- 
firmed by  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel."  Again  he  says : 
<'  It  was  confirmed  by  a  decree  of  die  Talmudists,  that  the 
law  should  be  written  in  the  Greek  characters  only,  yr^rn  i6 
tvrx\'^^  K^M  y\mh  ^aa  D^*>aD  %3na*«,  they  did  not  allow  the 
sacred  books  to  be  written  in  any.  tongue  but  Greek/'  AN 
these  circumstances  clearly  pmve  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
Jews  was  coofined  to  that  language.  But  we  also  read^  in 
the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  of  a  certain  Rabbi  Levi,  who,  hear- 
ing the  Jews  at  Caesarea  reading  the  lesson,  **  Hear,  O  Is* 
rael,"  from  the  €th  of  Deuteronomy,  in  Greek,  would  bBwe 
stepped  them ;  but  Rabbi  Jose  was  indignant,  and  said, 
Shall  not  be,  who  cannot  read  Hebrew,  read  at  all  ?  Niiy, 
let  him  read  in  any  language  he  understands  and  knows,  ibr 
this  is  enough.'  An  incident  of  a  similar  kind  happened 
under  Jusrinian,  for  during  his  reign  the  question  was  agitated 
of  returning  to  the  use  of  Hebrew  in  the  synagogue ;  b«t 
Justinian  interfered,  and  bade  the  Jews  adhere  to  their  ver^ 
nacular  tongue,  the  Greek,  and  the  traditionary  usage  of  the 
Septuagint.*  Nor  were  the  Greek  sacred  books  only  read 
publicly  in  the  synagogues  ;  they  were  also  commonly  read 
and  quoted  by  the  Jews  in  private,  by  Christ,  and  by  the 
apostles  and  evangelists,  as  has  been  noted  over  and  oyer 
again  by  i^e  learned.'  Of  this  the  clearest  proof  is  furnished 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  writers  of  which,  in  citing  the 
Old,  depart  widely  from  the  Hebrew  text,  and  follow  closely 
the  Seventy,  whether  they  quote,  as  the  technical  phrase  is, 
xara  Xt%9,  or  xata  didroiap.  Now  this  the  Jews  would  neifW 
have  allowed,  had  not  the  prevalence  of  the  Greek  aittoilg 


'  Talmud.  HieroAoIyin.  Sota,  cnp.  71    VWe  Buxtorfitim»  la  TlMMa.  ftab-^ 
binico,  voce  •jTioa'^K. 

'  Justinianus,  in  Novella  Conatitatione  czlvi. 
*  Vide  Lad.  Capallttn,  Id  CiWoa  Saoia,  p.  69  el 
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them  sanctioned  this  departure  fiom  the  primitive  language  of 
holy  writ,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Greek  translation  instead. 

^  7.  Tiat  the  JewM  spoke  Greeky  i$  proted  iy  the  testimony 

of  Jotephue. 
Our  next  proof  is  derived  from  the  works  of  Josepbus, 
who  narrates  of  Titus,  that,  in  his  expedition  to  Judea,  he 
jntched  his  camp  on  one  occasion  at  a  place  callec^  Acanthon 
Aulona,  that  is,  the  Valley  of  Thorns  ;  the  historian  adding 
that  this  was  the  name  given  in  the  native  tongue  of  tbe  Jews. 
The  words  of  Josephus  are : — Km  diopvaag  iifu^€bg  ga&^. 
gf^mironeMBtai  xaf c^  fit  wf o  lovdaimp  natQtmg '  ^Anrn^w  Av- 
Uirtt  KdUnVierof'y  if^ff  rm  x»^  raJ^^owAXri  x«Jlovfi«PtZ '  <^f«Ci- 
ft!  a  rovf 0  X6ifiOi9  Sojoihnf '  di^opta  ani  tm  JeQoeolvfimrt  Scop 
imot(fuui09t»sadimp*  "  And  when  he  had  accomplished  a  day's 
march,  he  encamped  at  a  valley  which  the  Jews  in  their  na* 
tive  tongue  call  the  Valley  of  Thorns,  near  a  certab  village 
called  Gabath*Saoul,  which  signifies  tbe  bill  of  Saul,  being 
distant  from  Jerusalem  about  thirty  stadia."^     That  the  name 
Anaw^wp  Avkma  b  Greek,  every  tyro  in  the  language  must 
know,  AvX&f  being  a  vatUy  in  that  language,  and  'Axap&Ap^ 
the  genitive  plural  of  oHitp&a^^  a  thorn.     None  but   the 
Greek,  then,  was  thb  native  language  of  the  Jews.     Nor  le( 
it  be  said  that  Josephus^  a  correct  and  elegant  writer  of  Greek, 
did  here,  for  the  sake  of  his  style,  translate  the  native  name  ; 
fi>r  such  a  practice  b  opposed  to  his  own  usage  as  well  as  to 
that  of  the  Jews.     For  tbe  Jews,  when  they  wrote  in  Greek, 
never  changed  the  names  of  men  or  places  on  that  account^ 
bat,  whatever  they  might  be,  and  how  different  soever  from 
the  tongue  in  which  they  were  composing,  scrupulously  re- 
tained them  in  their  native  form.    The  testimony  of  Josepbus, 
in  hb  Antiquities,  bears  me  out  in  thb  assertion : — Ta  y^q 
tpofioifa  diit  ro  t^g  TQwpijg  evnQsnig  'EkXtiPtigal  nQog  ^opifp  rmp 
ipfw^ofiipnp '  ov  yin^  irniniqwg  ^fup  o  toiovrog  avtAp  tvnog,  oXJl 
ip  t$  oinAp  (fj^iMt  wu  ttksvtii  gua  *  Nciaog  yi  roi  Nm  xaiMttu^ 

^  Joseph,  de  Bea..lib.  6,  c»p,  8, 4 1,  p  390. 
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xiBi  t09T9P  tifp  TMior  M  flTorrotf  ti^Qii  ifi^ftatoe'  **  The  names 
tre  here  Hellenized,  that  the  style  may  please  the  readers. 
But  our  authors  do  not  employ  such  forms,  but  all  our  proper 
names  have  the  same  Scxm,  and  one  termination.  Noeus,  for 
instance,  is  called  with  us  Noe,  and  it  preserves  this  form  in 
every  case."^  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  name  Anion 
was  not  new  or  uncommon  in  Judaea.  It  was  used  all  over 
Palestine,  and  not  confined  to  a  smgle  province.  That  vast 
plain  which  lay  between  Libanus  and  Antilibanus  was,  on 
the  testimony  of  Theophrastus,  called  Aulon  i-^Kai  futa^ 
toitap  igiff  or  Avkmpc^  nakalvai  mdiop  noXv  xai  xaXof  *  '^  And 
between  them  lay  that  large  and  beautiful  plain  called  Aulon."* 
And  that  plainlike  valley  or  plain  near  Jericho  and  the  Dead 
Sea,  which  the  Jordan  borders,  was  also  named  Aulon,  acr 
cording  to  Josephusr,'  Eusebius,*  and  especially  Jerome,  who 
says  in  so- many  words,  in  his  £pistle  to  Evangelus,  ''the 
plain,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  call  nowadays  Au« 
Ion."'  Thus  the  name,  it  is  perceived,  was  not  confined  to 
the  people  of  Judsa,  but  was  commonly  given  to  places 
throughout  Palestine.  Now,  if  Aulon  be  allowed  to  be  Greek 
as  well  as  Acanthon,  then,  from  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  it 
b  clear  that  the  Jews  used  Greek  as  their  native  tongue ;  nor 
is  there  any  necessity  to  do  violence  to  his  plain  testimony, 
to  make  it  apply  to  all  other  instances. 

^  8.  Tke  regum  of  Judaa  and  Um  citie$  received  Cfreek 

namee. 
Our  eighth  argument  b  supplied  us  by  the  territory  and 
towns  of  Judea,  both  of  which  from  the  period  of  the  Macca- 
bees dated  the  era  of  their  Grscity  (suam  receperunt  Graeci- 
tatem).    Thb  region  was  then  no  longer  distributed  into  twelve 


>  Joseph,  lib.  1  Antiq.  cap.  6,  f  l,.p.  91  et  aeq. 

*  TheophnstoB,  lib.  9,c.  7,  de  Hist.  Plantar. 

'  Joseph.  Ant.  lib.  16,  cap.  5,  ^3,  p.  796.    De  Bell.  lib.  1,  e.  31,  $9. 

*  Eoa^ina,  in  Onomast.  Toce  AiXup,  et  alibi. 

*  Hierooym.  ep.  73,  torn.  1,  p.  444,  od.  Vero. 
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tribes,  aae/  as  in  its  early  history,*  nor  bio  two  kingdoms, 
rro^Q,  as  after  Solomon  ;*  but  into  tetrarchies,  (m^a^gfiiacy) 
both  the  name  and  the  thing  being  derived  fiom  the  Gieete, 
who  also  gave  the  name  c cv^a^i^^*  to  the  ruler.  The  towns, 
also,  and  the  cities  recently  built,  weve  called  only  by  Grecian 
names.  The  casde,  for  instance,  built  in  the  tribe  of  Epbraim 
by  John  Hyrcanus,  was  called  'T^a^iop.  The  casde,  too, 
adjoining  the  temple,  was  named  by  the  same  Hyrcanus 
Ba^ fthtit  is,  the  Totoer.  The  castle  erected  near  the  Jordan 
by  Alexander  Jannaeus  was  in  like  manner  called  ^j^UiA^ 
d(mo9.  The  town  built  by  Henxl  had  the  name  oCHQoidtof** 
That  beautiful  city  which  stood  in  the  plain  of  Capharsaba, 
raceived  the  name  of  Antipatris  from  lierod,  in  honor  of  his 
father  Antipater  (nominavit  '^fviirar^«r).  Herod  erected 
another  pleasant  and  strongly  fortified  town  above  Jericho, 
which  be  called  Kvn^y  after  his  mother.  Near  the  valley 
of  Jericho,  <Mi  the  north,  he  constructed  another,  to  which  the  • 
name  0aadfiXov^  from  his  brother,  was  given.  The  same 
name  was  also  borne  by  a  tower  which  he  erected  at  Jem* 
salem."  About  the  same  period  a  city  was  built  between 
Antipatris  and  Sebaste,  to  which  the  Greek  designation  JfoH- 
6^  was  attached.  A  city  built  by  Aicbelaus,  the  seat  of 
which  Peutinger  fixes  between  Jericho  and  Scythopolis,  had 
in  like  manner  the  Greek  name  V^^9l«f9or  ;*  not  to  mention 
others  not  a  few,  such  as  Gadara,  Gaza,  and  Hippos,  which 
Josephus  expressly  calls  Greek  cities  {'EUtifQiig  fgolstg). 

Nor  did  the  new  cities  alone  receive  Greek  names ;  the 
old  had  their  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  appeUatnnis  changed  into 
Gseak^     Thus  the  old   t3»o,  Sk/nm,  became  Ntdnoltg ; 


'  The  word  tribe  has  been  set  op  in  a  plural  fonn  in  our  edition,  for  which 
tharo  is  no  authority  in  the  Naples  edition.  Through  an  overaight  this  escaped 
the  editor's  eye.     The  original  simply  reads  tsav. — EIo.  ani)  Trans. 

•  Josue,  cap.  13,  lib.  3 ;  Regunii  cap.  IS. 
'  Joseph,  lib.  16  Antiq.  cap.  3,  §  1,  p.  786. 
«  id.  fM.  Ub.  17,  cap.  11,  §4,  p.  862. 

•  Vid.  Joseph.  Ub.  16  Antiq.  oa^  5,  ^2,  p.  798. 

•  Ibid.  Ub.  17,  cap.  13,  }  1,  p.  865. 
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^xo-n'»3,  Bethshan,  becanie  SxvOonoXig ;  nan,  Rnmaus,  be- 
came NixonoXig;  i">n-n''3,  Betharan,  became  jdi^lag ;  *■», 
Dariy  became  Tlav^ag ;  and  what  was  of  old  rr^nr©,  became 
in  Greek  St^aar^,  Even  the  metropolis  was  not  allowed  to 
retain  its  ancient  designation  ;  for  the  name  which  was  in  He- 
brew Q"«bo')-^'',  Jerushalaim,  before  the  captivity,  and  after  that 
event  in  Chaldee  obon^,  Jeru^halem,  the  Asmoneans,  from 
whose  time  the  Jews  Grsecised,  (Graecissarunt,)  made  into  the 
Greek  Hierosolyma,  'leQoaoXvfiav.  This  accounts  for  the 
word  Hierosolymorum  not  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament, 
neither  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  nor  Latin.  It  is  found,  how- 
ever, in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment quite  commonly,  because  these  books  were  written  when 
Greek  was  vernacular  in  Judxa. 

^  9.  Greek  names  were  given  to  feasts,  edifices,  dignities, 
ranks,  moneys,  and  other  things  of  recent  institution. 
We  now  approach  an  argument  that  has  ever  proved  most 
satisfactory  to  my  own  mind  ;  namely,  that  furnished  by  the 
names  given  to  every  thing  new  since  the  time  of  the  Macca- 
bees. From  that  era,  the  titles  of  new  feasts,  buildings,  digni- 
ties, orders,  coins,  measures,  &c.,  all  were  given  in  the  Greek 
language  exclusively.  To  begin  with  festivals.  The  cele- 
bration which  Judas  Maccabeus  instituted,  to  commemorate 
the  consecration  of  the  temple,  was  called  i-piamaj  that  is, 
renewal,^  When  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  about  the  same 
period,  extinguished  the  fire  of  the  temple,  which  the  law 
enjoined  to  be  perpetual,*  a  solemn  day  was  appointed  for  the 
Jews  to  carry  supplies  of  wood  into  the  temple,  to  which 
observance  the  name  of  tvloq^oQiov,  or  the  wood-bearing,  was 
given. ^  Moreover,  the  apostles  instituted  a  festival  in  which 
commemoration  was  made  of  the  adoration  of  the  magi  in  the 
stable,  the  miracle  of  Christ  at  Cana,  and  his  baptism,  and  this 


>  Lib.  1  Mach.  cap.  4,  v.  56  et  aeq. ;  Joan.  cap.  10,  ▼.  99. 

*  Levit.  cap.  6,  ▼.  IS  et  13. 

'  Joaeph.  lib.  9,  de  Bell.  cap.  17,  }  6,  p.  194. 
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they  called  ifwpawuagy  manifesiatums,  from  itiupaiPMa&aty  to 
manifest ;  because  tbe  majesty  of  Christ  appeared  in  the  ado- 
ration of  the  magiy  in  the  voice  heard  from  heaven  at  his  bap- 
tism  io  Jordan,  and  in  his  miracle  at  the  marriage  in  Galilee. 

So  also  of  edifices.  Even  before  the  time  of  the  Macca- 
bee:j|  the  place  built  by  Jason,  the  pseudo  high  priest,  for 
wrestling  and  other  exercises,  had  the  Greek  name  yvfipdatop 
given  it.'  The  citadel  built  on  the  higher  part  of  Jerusalem 
was  called  axgay  from  its  elevation.  In  like  manner  the  open 
space  surrounding  tbe  palace  of  Herod,  where  the  guards  were 
encamped,  bore  tbe  Greek  name  atQaroaedat.  In  this  space, 
too,  was  the  prison  where  Peter  was  confined  by  order  of 
Aigrippa.*  The  oblong  circus  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
temple  built  by  Herod,  had  the  name  Inno^QOfMQi  from  its 
horae-races.*  There  were  two  other  buildings  also  erected  by 
Herod,  at  an  immense  ouday,  the  one  for  gladiators  and  the 
circensian  games,  the  other  for  mimes  and  music,  and  they 
bore  respectively  their  appropriate  Greek  designations,  0^191* 
^iatQOP  and  ^iaxqov, 

Tbe  public  ofiicers  exhibit  the  same  Grecian  nomen- 
clature. Judas  Maccabeus  called  the  tribunes  appointed  for 
the  public  defence,  mprrixonaQxa^y  ^^  their  commanding 
fifty  soldiers,*  the  office  and  name  being  alike  Greek.  Those 
persons  in  the  synagogues  who  were  distinguished  by  years 
and  wisdom,  were  styled  aQxiawdY09YOi.^  He  who  presided 
at  a  banquet,  and  made  provision  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  guests,  bore  the  name  a^tt^lxhfog,*  At  the  same  period 
were  instituted  toparchies  and  tetrarchies,  forms  of  government 
and  names  also  plainly  Greek,  as  we  have  shown  above.''    In 


'  Lib.  1  Mach.  cap.  1  ▼.  15. 

*  AdrichomioB,  in  Hierusalem,  part  4,  §  139.     [Theatrum  Terns  Sancts, 
UL  1590,  Colonis. — Ed.]    Act.  Apoetolor.  cap.  13,  v.  4  et  seq. 

'  Adrichomins,  ibid.  §  53,  p.  154. 

*  Lib.  1  Mach.  cap.  3,  y.  55. 

*  Marc.  fiTaogelio,  cap.  5,  ▼.  33. 

*  Joan.  Evangelic,  cap.  3,  y.  9. 

*  Lib.  1  Mach.  cap.  11,  ▼,  38.    Matth.  Eyangelio^  cap^  14»  ▼.  1. 
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the  times  of  the  apostles,  the  seven  persons  ordained  to  distri- 
bute the  benefactions  of  the  church  to  the  widows  and  orphans, 
were  called  diixovoi,  a  Greek  appellation.*  In  giving  names 
to  bishops  and  presbyters,  also,  the  apostles  employed  no 
other  than  Greek  terms,  iniaxonog  and  ng^a^inQog,  overseer 
and  elder.  The  new  military  battalion  raised  by  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  had  the  Greek  name  iaaronafAaxof,  that  is,  fighting 
against  a  hundred.*  Those  persons  of  Gentile  extraction 
who  joined  the  Jewish  people,  and  who  embraced  their  reli- 
gion, were  called  ngooijlvroij  that  is,  converts.*  Those  who 
worshipped  idols  were  in  like  manner  distinguished  by  a  Greek 
appellation,  heathen  (eos  i^nxovg  vocabant  Judsi).^  Those 
who  in  the  early  churches  were  young  converts,  were  styled 
reogjvTOf,  that  is,  lately  planted.  Such  words  as  the  ibllowing 
also  became  common  in  Judsa  from  that  period  :- — noQaxXtj' 
tog,  comforter ;  ayy^Xog,  messenger ;  daffimv,  demon ;  dtd^oXog, 
calumniator;  intXQt^og,  opponent. of  Christ;  inogarfig,  de- 
serter ;  xXTjQogy  the  college  of  the  priests ;  Xatxog,  a  laic,  from 
the  word  Xaogy  people;  xa&oXixogy  universal;  xartjxovixepoi, 
those  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  religion ;  aaQUfVfiqtr^y  the 
bridesmaid ;  Pi^Xta,  evayyehop,  anoxdXtnffigf  and  countless 
others,  which  are  obviously  Greek. 

The  same  thing  may  be  affirmed  of  moneys  and  measures : 
the  names  of  these,  too,  are  all  Greek  ;  for  instance,  diivaQiop^ 
dgaxfiii,  ^t^qaxfiov^  ?«r^^,  dinoritoif,  which  occur  up  and  down 
the  New  Testament,  and  are  mere  Greek.  To  present  a  few 
other  specimens  without  selection  :  the  following  are  of  the 
Greek  mint : — vfitog,  a  hymn ;  tmvmovy  a  song  of  victory  ;• 
aCvf^og,  azymus,  or  unleavened ;  noQaoxevriy  preparation ;  xo- 
ri^ri^igi  instruction ;  aiQeaigy  a  sect ;  nagn^oXt^y  a  comparison ; 
neqi\pr^fiay  fibh ;  ipdO-fifia,  devoted  to  the  gods  ;  avwajdjijt  a 
congregation;  ^ddtoPy  a  stadium;  and  others  which  were 
then  in  daily  use  among  the  Jews. 

•  •      • 

*  Act.  Apostoloram,  cap.  6.    Epist.  1  od  Timoth.  cap,  3,  ver.  8. 

*  Joseph,  lib.  13,  cap.  13,  ^  5,  p.  668.  ... 

*  Matth.  33,  V.  15,  *  Ibid.  cap.  5,  ▼.  47. 

*  Lib.  3  Mach.  cap.  8,  v.  33. 
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But  not  alone  in  the  bestowal  of  names  on  new  objects, 
but  also  in  changing  the  names  of  the  old,  do  we  find  the 
Jews  habitually  Graecizing  (Grscizasse  tunc  eos  animadverti- 
mus).  The  feast  of  tabernacles  was  once  called  by  its  Hebrew 
name,  nn3Dn*:in,  chag-hassuchothy  but  afterwards  known  by 
the  Greek  name,  cur^font^ia.  The  feast  of  weeks  was  called 
aforetime  mmwan,  chag-schiavoiy  but  afterwards  nevTtjxog^f 
that  is,  the  fiftieth  day.  The  pond  in  Jerusalem  was  once 
called  niX'n'^3,  beih-tzadoy  afterwards  nQo^attxi^,  The  slips 
of  parchment  on  which  they  kept  the  words  of  the  law  were 
formerly  I'^b'^Bn,  iephiliny  but  afterwards  in  Greek  q^vlaxtrQiof, 
preserver.  The  place  of  judgment  was  formerly  in  Chaldee 
Knz^,  gabbaiha,  but  afterwards  XtOoargmros  in  Greek.  The 
measure  once  called  nn,  bathy  was  afterwards  liergrjir^g*  In  a 
word,  from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  the  old  titles  of  the  Old 
Testament  books  were  exchanged  for  new  :  n''cx'»2,  bereshithy 
became  yetiaivy  the  generation ;  nic©-nbx%  velU'Semothy  i^o- 
dof;  vr[p'i\  vaikrOy  Xevirwov;  D'»'nann-ni«,  eUe-haddebarinii 
ievugofOfAiopy  which  is  the  second  law;  and  niin,  thorah, 
niPtttteviovy  etc.,  etc. 

^10.  Summary  of  the  chapter. 
To  bring  this  part  of  our  essay  to  a  close,  we  thus  sum 
up  the  results  at  which  we  have  arrived.  As  it  is  evident, 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  from  the  age  of  the  Macca- 
bees the  Jews  used  the  Greek  language,  1,  in  the  composition 
of  their  books,  2,  in  the  inscriptions  upon  their  coins,  3,  in 
edicts  and  records  intended  for  public  perusal,  4,  in  their  own 
names,  5,  in  their  schools  in  the  instiiiction  of  youth,  6,  in 
the  public  reading  of  the  law,  7,  from  the  testimony  of  Jose- 
phus,  a  Jew,  by  which  the  Jews  are  incontestably  proven  to 
have  spoken  Greek,  8,  from  the  naming  of  the  divisions  of  the 
country  and  of  the  new  towns  that  were  built,  and  9,  from 
the  Greek  names  of  the  new  feasts,  magistracies,  ranks,  mo- 
neys, measures,  buildings,  and  many  things  besides,  must  he 
not  be  absurd  {aXoyog)  beyond  measure,  who  does  not  gather 
iirom  all  this^  that  from  the  period  specified  Hellenism  was 
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naturalized  in  Ji^dea  ?  Who  but  one  so  destitute  of  reason 
could  persuade  himself,  in  the  presence  of  this  evidence,  that 
the  Jews  continued  to  speak  Chaldee  ?  I  pledge  niy  word 
that  I  do  not  think  it  probable  posterity  could  muster  as  many 
arguments,  at  a  future  day,  to  prove  that  we  men  of  Italy  now 
speak  Italian  :  for  neither  is  our  money  struck,  nor  are  our 
public  monuments  engraven,  nor  our  sacred  books  composed, 
in  this  tongue,  nor  even  those  other  works  which  we  throw  off 
from  day  to  day  ;  but  to  the  Jews  the  reverse  of  all  this  ac- 
crued. What  I  have  just  described  as  our  condition,  is  equally 
true  of  the  other  nations  of  modern  Europe — the  English,  the 
Dutch,  the  French,  the  Germans,  the  Spaniards,  etc.,  etc. 
From  the  premises,  then,  it  is  evident  that  the  Jews  used  no 
other  language  than  Hellenistic  ;  they  spake  Hellenistic  to 
one  another ;  Hellenistic  was  the  medium  of  converse  with 
foreigners  ;  their  prayers  to  Deity  were  offered  in  Hellenistic  ; 
nor  did  they  know  any  other  language  than  the  Greek  or 
Hellenistic. 
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1. — Anastasis:  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  ror 
tioncUly  ansi  Scripluraliy  considered.  By  George  Busb.  New- 
York  and  London :  Wiley  &  Putnam.     1845.    pp.  396,  12mo. 

This  book  has  awakened  as  much  interest  as  any  other  which  has 
appeared  among  us  for  a  long  lime.  The  subject  is,  in  itself,  inter- 
esting, and  the  boldness  of  the  Professor's  theory  prompts  men  to 
desire,  at  least,  to  know  for  themselves,  what  it  is  and  whereof  the 
author  affirms. 

We  have  never  been  of  the  number  of  those  who  make  a  man  an 
offender  for  a  word,  and  would  persecute  a  brother  unto  death,  for 
writing  a  book  which  does  not  tally  precisely  with  their  own  senti- 
menta.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  be 
indifferent  as  to  wimt  is  written  and  circulated  through  the  community 
A  bad  book  will  do  more  evil  than  a  bad  man ;  and  it,  consequently 
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becomes  the  duty  of  those  who  are  watchmen  on  the  walls,  to  gire 

'  note  of  alarm,  when  danger  approaches  from  this  quarter.    Yet  we 

'  would  not  fix  the  finger  of  scorn  on  a  man,  by  trying  his  book  instead 

'  of  himself;  but  when  he  has  manifestly  broached  dangerous  error,  we 

deem  it  to  be  the  straightforward  course,  to  deal  with  the  author  per^ 

sonaliy,  and  in  the  way  prescribed  by  the  Book,  considering  ourselves, 

lest  we  also  be  tempted. 

In  respect  to  the  case  before  us,  our  humble  opinion  is,  that  Pro- 
fessor Bush  has  begun  at  the  wrong  end,  in  his  search  for  trCith,  and, 
in  consequence  of  advancing  backwards,  has  fallen  into  great  per-* 
plexity  before  reaching  the  desired  goal. 

It  seems  to  us  that,  on  a  subject  so  momentous,  one  that  cannot 
be  apprehended  by  intuition,  nor  reasoned  out  by  logic ;  one  that  lies 
beyond  human  ken,  and  must  be  developed  by  divine  intelligence,  it 
were  wise  not  to  commence  with  theorizing,  and  exalting  human  rea- 
son,  but  to  go  and  sit,  like  a  little  child,  looking  up  into  the  face  of 
Infinite  Wisdom,  imploring  a  revelation  of  the  truth. 

The  ''Argument  from  Reason  "  is  well  conducted,  but  proves  no- 
thing ;  for  to  us  it  seems  to  amount  to  no  more  than  conjecture,  at  best, 
and  not  to  be  a  whit  more  rational  than  the  ordinary  understanding  of 
the  subject  The  analogies  are  oAen  pressed  beyond  measure,  and 
sometimes  there  seems  to  be  the  straining  out  of  a  gnat  and  the  swal- 
lowing of  a  camel.  To  our  apprehension,  it  lies  as  much  within  the 
precincts  of  probability,  that  departed  spirits  will  all,  at  once,  assume 
their  spiritual  bodies,  at  the  consummation  of  all  things,  as  that  each, 
as  it  departs  from  the  body,  enwraps  itself  in  one  evolved  from  some 
germ  of  the  mtal  principle  caught  up  from  the  clayey  tenement,  as  it 
makes  its  escape  forever. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  believe  that  the  identical  particles  of 
matter  which  constituted  the  body,  at  death,  are  re-formed  at  the 
resurrection  into  a  spiritual  body,  but  that  such  a  body  will  then  be 
given  to  each  as  to  secure  personal  identity:  and  to  contravene  the 
whole  of  the  author's  philosophy  and  hermeneutics,  it  seems  to  us  only 
necessary  to  adduce  one  or  two  testimonies  of  the  word  of  God — e.  g. 
1  Cor.  15:  20,  23.  On  this  we  have  only  to  remark:  (a)  An  incon- 
gruity in  Prof.  Bush's  paraphrase.  He  interprets  v.  23,  thus :  "  Christ 
the  first  fruits,  not  in  the  order  oftime^  hut  Jirsl  in  rank,  the  author  of 
the  resurrect 'on  of  the  saints,'*^  Then  a  ^evr  lines  further  on: 
"Every  man,"  (of  the  family  of  Adam's  race,)  "is  to  be  quickened 
'  in  his  own  order,'  or,  as  he  dies,  from  Christ  down  to  the  last  gener- 
ation." In  the  latter  case,  *  every  one  in  his  own  order '  is  referred 
to  time — *  OS  he  dies;^  but  in  the  former,  in  respect  to  Christ,  to  rank, 
(b)  The  quickening,  or  being  '^  made  alive  at  Christ's  coming,"  can 
only  refer  to  a  resuscitation  of  the  body,  at  that  period,  for  every  other 
quickening  has  already  taken  place  in  respect  to  '  them  that  have 
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fellen  asleep.'  (c)  The  comraon-Ben«e  meaning  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead,  here  spoken  of,  is  the  rising  of  his  body. — John  5: 
28,  29 — Prof.  Bush  here  feels  that  he  has  met  a  serious  difficulty,  and 
labors  hard  to  make  the  passage  conform  to  his  theory,  but  we  must 
say,  we  think  he  fails,  and  is  fanciful  in  his  exposition.  ''  The  hour  is 
coming,"  (yet  future,)  "in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  grave"  (all 
the  dead)  "shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth  ;  ihey  that  have 
done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life ;  and  they  that  have  done 
evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation."  Can  this,  by  any  possibil- 
ity, be  so  interpreted,  as  to  exclude  a  general  rining  of  the  dead,  and 
to  signify  any  thing  consistent  with  only  the  assumption  of  a  spiritual 
envelope  by  each  individual  at  his  death  ? 

Our  space  forbids  more  at  present,  but  we  must  add,  that  we  hope 
our  friend,  the  Professor,  will  begin  the  study  of  the  subject  anew,  as 
it  is  revealed  in  the  word  of  God,  independent  of  any  merely  philo- 
sophical theories,  and  subject  his  philosophy  to  the  slmpliciiy  of  faith. 
For,  be  it  remembered  that,  in  this  case,  there  is  no  certain,  demon- 
strated science  to  conflict  with  the  orthodox  view. 

2.'^Sermons.  By  Huoh  Blair,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  Ed.  To  which  is 
prefixed  the  Life  and  Character  of  Uie  Author,  by  James  Finlat- 
80N,  D.  D.  Complete  in  one  volume.  From  the  last  London 
edition.    New-York:  John 8. Taylor db Co.    1844.    pp.622,8vo. 

This  is  a  neat  and  convenient  edition  of  Dr.  Blair's  Discourses, 
compressed  into  one  volume^  yet  printed  in  a  type  sufficiently  large 
for  rending.  The  author,  as  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Minister  of  the  High  Church  of  that  city,  paid 
much  attention  to  style.  And,  although  his  sermons  want  the  unc- 
tion which  belongs  to  the  pulpit  performances  of  evangelical  preachers 
of  the  present  day,  they  are  not  devoid  of  interest  as  specimens  of 
chaste,  lucid,  and  oflen  beautiful  composition.  And  if  we  regard  the 
times  and  the  seasons  in  which  the  author  wrote,  we  shall  not  be  too 
forward  to  blame  him  for  his  want  of  what  we  now  denominate  revi- 
val-preaching. His  sermons,  in  his  own  day,  were  highly  prized,  and 
he  was  manifestly  among  the  most  popular  preachers  of  the  age. 
Although  wanting  in  the  fervor  of  Dr.  Grif^.n's  sermons,  this  volume 
of  Dr.  Blair's  deserves  a  place  on  the  shelf  for  "  Sermons." 

3. — T%e  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  By  George  Campbell,  D.  D., 
F.  R.  S.,  Edin.,  Principal  of  the  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 
A  new  edition,  with  the  author's  last  additions  and  corrections. 
New-York :  Harper  db  Brothers.     1844.    pp.  435,  12mo. 

We  are  pleased  to  find  the  great  press  of  the  Harpers  bringing  otit 
#0  many  valuable  standard  works  at  present  It  augurs  well  for  the 
public  taste,  which,  for  some  years  past,  has  been  any  thing  but  ele- 
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▼ated  and  rt  fined.  We  trust  the  day  is  fast  passing  away,  when  the 
community  will  be  content  with  such  miserable  trash  as  has  been  q[- 
fered  it  so  abundantly,  and  which,  by  too  many  who  should  know  and 
do  better,  has  been  but  too  greedily  consunied.  Let  us  return  to  our 
sensef,  and  hold  fast  to  thai  which  is  good,  for  our  children's  and  our 
country's  sake. 

Dr.  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  is  a  book  which  should  be 
read  by  all  scholars,  and  more  especially  by  those  profeesional  men 
who  are  expected  to  write  and  speak  for  the  public  benefit.  It  is  a 
masterly  production,  by  no  means  superficial,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
piercing  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  the  joints  and  marrow  of  the  sub- 
ject He  who  would  write  and  speak  well,  can  here  learn  what  he 
ifl  to  be,  and  what  to  do,  in  order  to  atUiin  this  end.  We  know  of  few 
exercises  more  profitable  to  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  than  occa- 
sionally to  sit  down  and  ponder  the  principles  and  illustrations  of  such 
a  work  as  this  of  Dr.  Campbell's. 

4. — Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Literary  Criticism^  vith  copious 
Practical  Exercises  and  Examples.  For  the  use  of  Common 
Schools  and  Acadetii^e,  Including,  also^  a  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language,  and  of  British  und  American  Literature,  etc. 
Compiled  and  arranged  by  J.  R.  Boyd,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Black 
River  L.  dc  R.  Institute.  New- York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
1844.    pp.  306, 18mo. 

We  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  a  cursory  inspection  of 
this  Utile  volume.  It  seems  to  us  to  meet  a  want  which  has  been  felt 
io  the  common  schools  and  higher  schools  of  both  sexes.  It  is  emi- 
nently practical  in  its  method,  illustrating  every  principle  by  an  abun- 
dance of  examples,  and  taking  the  juvenile  scholar,  as  poon  as  be 
begins  to  write  at  all,  and  teachinghim,  in  the  best  way,  how  to  think, 
gpeak,  and  compose  correctly. 

The  book  is,  of  course,  not  a  Dr.  Campbell's  Treatise  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  y  but  it  is  a  text- book,  ^^  compiled  and  ar- 
ranged," by  the  author,  with  great  judgment  and  practical  tact. 

5. — Sermons,  not  before  published,  on  various  subjects.  By  the  late 
Edward  Dorh  Griffin,  D.  D.  New-York :  M.  W.  Dodd.  1844, 
pp.  326,  8vo. 

This  volume  contains  sixty  sermons,  including  some  of  the  Doc- 
tor's Baccalaureate  Discoursps.  They  are  generally  of  great  practi- 
cal interest,  and  in  the  fervid  style  of  the  justly  celebrated  author. 
The  reasoning,  in  one  or  two  of  the  sermons,  would  probably  not  be 
acceded  tp  by  all,  but  the  sermons,  as  a  whole,  need  no  other  roni- 
mendation  than  to  say,  that  they  are  the  production  of  Dr.  Gri(Bn« 
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6.—  Tlie  Reformation  in  Europe.    By  the  Author  of  the  "  Council  of 

Trent?'*     With  a  Chronology  of  the  B/formalion,    Publithed  by 

the  American  Tract  Society,    pp.  432,  18mo. 

This  little  work  on  the  Reformation  has  been  prepared  with 

considerable  care,  is  written  in  a  good  historical  style,  and  presents  a 

compendious  view  of  the  progress  of  light  and  truth  through  the  dif- 

ferent  countries  of  Europe.    The  principal  facts  are  detailed,  the  great 

results  are  briefly  exhibited,  and  the  misrepresentations  of  Romanists 

and  semi-Romanists  are  triumphantly  exposed.     Such  compendiums 

as  these  we  shall  rejoice  to  see  placed  in  the  hands  of  thousands  t>f 

readers  throughout  the  length  nnd  breadth  of  our  land.    This  volume 

is  suitable  for  Sunday  School  libraries. 

7. — A  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  ofotir  Ideas  of  fhe  Stib- 
time  and  Beautiful ;  with  an  Introductory  Discourse  concerning 
Taste.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Eurke.  Adapted  to  popular 
usis  by  Abraham  Mills,  A.  M.,  Pruf  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Let* 
tres.    New- York:  Harper  &  Brother?.     1844.    pp.  219,  12nio. 

Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste.  By  Archibald  Ali- 
son, LL.  D.,  P.  R.  S.  With  Corrections  and  Improvements,  by 
Abraham  Mills,  A.  M.,  Prof  of  Rhetoric,  etc.  Mew- York:  Har- 
per &  Brothers.     1844.    pp.  461,  12mo. 

There  is  unusunl  beauty  of  execution  in  these  school-books ;  and 
it  is  peculiarly  fitting  in  this  case.  They  treat  of  "taste,"  and  ought 
certainly  themselves  to  be  models  of  it  The  publishers,  undoubtedly, 
intended  to  awaken  in  the  pupils  who  sltould  handle  them,  the  emo- 
tion of  "  the  beaut iful,*'  and  they  have  succeeded  ;  for  no  one  can  lake 
them  up  without  feeling  that,  as  school-books,  they  are  truly  beauiifuL' 

Of  the  value  of  the  Works  themselves,  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  for 
much  to  be  necessary.  Both  have  been  a  long  time  before  the  public^ 
and  have  won  laurels  for  their  authors.  They  belong  to  the  standard 
works  of  their  day ;  and,  if  they  are  not  now  the  most  perfect  exhibi- 
tions of"  Taste,"  of  "the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  they  are  works  to 
be  read  and  studied  by  all  who  cultivate  belles  lettres.     * 

The  editor,  Mr.  Mills,  has  adapted  them  well  to  the  use  of  schools, 
by  expurgation  on  the  one  hand,  and  aildiiion  of  "Cluestions,"  on  the 
other. 

8. — The  Works  of  the  Rev.  William  Jay^  of  Argyle  Chapel,  Bath, 
Comprising  matter  not  heretofore  presented  to  the  American  pub- 
lic. In  three  volumes.  New-York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1844. 
3  vols.  Svo. 

The  Rev.  William  Jay's  Morning  and  Evening  Exercises  are  al- 
ready 60  well  known  in  this  country,  and  have  refreshed  and  instructed 
so  many  minds ;  his  character  is  so  highly  appreciated  by  the  pious 
of  this  land ;  and  the  style  of  his  writings  so  admirably  adapted  to  do 
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good,  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  announce  that  the  Harpers 
have  published  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  three  volumes,  in 
order  to  secure  attention  to  them.  These  volumes  contain,  besides 
his  Exercises,  many  excellent  sermons,  lectures,  memoirs,  and  miscel- 
laneous articles,  not  before  given  to  the  American  public. 

We  have  heretofore  expressed  our  admiration  of  his  devotional 
wntings ;  and  we  verily  believe  the  Christian  community  will  be 
grateful  to  the  publishers  for  furnishing  them  more  of  his  wholesome 
compositions. 

9. — Notes,  Critical,  Rlwtrative,  and  Practical,  on  the  Book  of  Job; 
with  a  New  Translaiion,  and  an  Introductory  Dissertation.  By 
Albert  Barnes.  New- York :  Leavitt,  Trow,  db  Co.  1844. 
2  vols.  12mo. 

We  look  upon  this  as  decidedly  the  best  commentary  Mr.  Barnes 
has  published.  It  is  thorough,  lucid,  based  upon  genuine  principles 
of  science  and  hermeneutics,  and  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of 
faith.  It  sheds  light  on  many  an  obscure  passage  of  this  ancient 
book,  and  will  probably  disclose  beauties  and  truths  to  the  ordinary  • 
reader  of  our  common  version  which  were  never  seen  before. 

The  Ir^roduction  occupies  126  pages,  and  descants  learnedly  on  ' 
the  questions :  Whether  Job  wew  a  real  person — where  he  lived — 
when  he  lived — the  author  of  the  book — its  character  and  design — 
canonical  authority  and  inspiration — the  patriarchal  religion  as  de- 
veloped in  it — the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  Job's  day — exeget- 
ical  helps  to  the  book.  Part  of  this  Introduction  was  published,  some 
time  since,  in  the  Repository,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  equally  worthy  of 
perusal  and  study.  We  notice  an  incongruity.  The  first  five  sections 
are  denoted  by  the  common  numerals,  the  last  four  by  the  Roman — 
thus,  §  5,  §  VI. 

The  commentary  itself,  whilst  it  contains  much  that  will  be  appre- 
ciated only  by  scholars,  and  that  will  place  it  among  the  number  of 
learned  commentaries,  is,  at  the  same  time,  well  adapted  to  impart 
needed  instruction  to  the  ordinary  reader  and  the  Sabbath  School 
teacher.  We  have  no  space  for  further  comment  at  present,  but  ex- 
press our  hope  and  belief  that  the  industrious  author  will  be  abundantly 
rewarded  in  the  utility  of  his  labor.  Typographical  errors,  which  were 
to  be  expected  in  such  a  work,  can  be  corrected  in  the  next  edition. 

10. — 7%e  Reformers  before  the  R^formcUion.  The  Fifteenth  Centur 
tury.  John  Huss  and  the  Council  of  Constance,  By  Emilb 
BoNNECHOHE,  Librarian  to  the  King  of  France.  Translated  from 
the  French,  by  Campbell  Mackenzie.  Complete  in  one  volume. 
Price  fifly  cents.  New-York :  Harper  db  Brothers.  1844.  pp.  200, 
8vo. 

This  is  a  very  fit  introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Reformation 
hy  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubign^.      It  is  composed  in  a   truly  Christian 
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flpirit,  and  in  a  good  style.  The  Preface  is  striftingly  excellent)  the 
Historical  Introduction  details  the  schism  of  the  West  and  division  of 
Europe,  and  the  body  of  the  work  presents  a  full  length  portrait  of 
John  Huss;  narrates  his  doctrines,  preaching,  doings,  sufferings,  and 
death ;  and  then  we  have  portrayed  the  execution  of  Jerome,  and  the 
martyrdoms  of  the  successors  of  Huss  in  Bohemia. 

These  Reformers  before  the  Reformation  are  worthy  of  remem- 
brance; and  whilst  we  laud  Luther,  and  Calvin,  and  Zwingle,  and 
their  coadjutors  of  thedkteenth  century,  let  us  not  forget  to  embalm  in 
our  memories  the  names  of  such  as  Huss,  who,  long  before  Luther's 
time,  proclaimed  the  same  truths  as  he  did,  and  for  them  paid  the  for- 
feit of  their  lives  at  the  stake. 

IL — Persecutions  of  Popery:  Historical  Narralivea  of  the  most  re- 
markable Persecutions  occasioned  by  the  Intolerance  of  the  Church 
of  Borne.  By  Frederic  Sboberl.  New- York :  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. 1844.   pp.  180,  8vo. 

In  this  volume,  suited  to  the  times,  we  find  a  graphic  delineation 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power  of  the 
Papacy;  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Albigenses,  the  Lollards,  the 
Waldenses;  of  the  Inquisition,  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew, 
etc.,  etc.  • 

To  learn  what  Romanism  has  been,  and  what  she  is  essentially 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  this  comparative- 
ly brief  and  truthful  history. 

12. — Mary  Lundie  Duncan, — Hervetfs  Meditations, — Luther  and 
Calvin.    New- York:  Robert  Carter,  1845.  pp.  310,  295, 91. 

These  are  three  good  volumes,  of  the  former  two  of  which  we 
have  before  spoken.  Harvey's  Meditations  generally  interests  young 
people  much,  although  the  style  is  exuberant  and  not  to  be  imitated. 
Mary  Lundie  Duncan  is  above  all  praise.  Luther  ajid  Calvin  highly 
worthy  of  attention.  A  different  translation  of  the  same  matter  will 
be  found  in  this  number  of  the  Repository.  We  may  be  partial,  but 
we  think  we  have  furnished  the  better  translation  of  the  two. 

# 

13.— 77ie  Works  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth ;  including  Floral  Biogra- 
phy, Helen  FXeetyoood^  Siege  ofDerry,  Principalities  and  Powers^ 
Judah^s   Lion,    Personal  BecoUectiont,  Letters  from  Ireland^ 
Wrongs  of  Women,  Hie  Bockite,    In  9  volumes,  18mo.    New- 
York  :  John  S.  Taylor  &  Co. 

We  have  already  so  highly  commended  these  works,  as  they  sev- 
erally appeared,  that  it  is  only  necessary  now  to  say,  that  Mr.  Taylor 
has  had  these  nine  volumes  uniformly  and  neatly  bound,  with  embel- 
lished backs,  so  as  to  make  a  very  pretty  and  valuable  present  for  the 
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holidays.    They  \^uld  doubtless  be  acceptable,  as  they  could  not  bat 
be  interesting  and  useful  to  our  young  friends. 

14. — The  Deserter,    By  Charlotte  Elizabeth.    New- York:  BL 
W.  Dodd.    1S45.    pp.  239,  18mo. 

This  will  be  a  captivating  present  for  our  juvenile  readers.  It  is  a 
pretty  book,  and  full  of  interest  in  its  details  of  O'Brien,  the  hero  of 
the  tale.  It  is  a  useful  volume  too;  for  it  exposes  ths  dangers  of 
those  who,  like  O^Brien,  are  led  away  fronr  the  counsels  of  a  pious 
mother,  and  the  security  of  the  home  fireside,  by  the  "  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance" of  some  recruiting  sergeant  and  liis  feathered  company. 
It  inculcates  also  the  solemn  responsibility  of  military  officers  in  regard 
to  those  under  their  control.  It  teaches,  in  ihe  character  of  Dale,  how 
such  a  soldier  can  be  pious  and  godly  among  his  wicked  companions, 
and  illustrates  the  power  of  temptation  and  passions  in  O^Brien.  and 
the  influence  of  truth  early  imbibed,  in  recovering  the  most  profligate 
from  death  to  life. 

15. — The  Pulpit  CyclnjxBdia^  and  Christian  Minister's  Companion; 
containing  three  hundred  and  sixty  Skf*letons  and  Sketches  of 
St-rmons,  and  cisrhty-two  Essays  on  Biblical  Learning^  Theologi- 
cal Stwlies^  and  the  Composition  ami  Delivery  of  Sermons.  The 
London  edition  of  four  volumes  complete  in  one.  New-York:  D. 
Appleton  db  Co.  Philadelphia :  Geo.  S.  Appleton.  1845.  pp.  616| 
8vo. 

This  large  volume  is  attractive  in  its  exterior,  as  the  Appleton  pub- 
lications ufsually  are,  and  contains  an  abundance  of  useful  matter 
within  its  lids.  We  do  not  mean  by  this,  wholly  to  approve  helps  to 
the  ministry  of  this  kind;  but,  independently  of  the  '^Skeletons  and 
Sketches,"  the  "Eighty-two  Essays"  are  full  of  interesting  and  use- 
ful matter,  such  as  it  will  be  well  for  all  who  minister  at  the  altar  fre- 
quently to  ponder.  As  to  the  Skeletons,  for  those  who  like  them, 
there  i.<  here  a  fine  collection.  For  ourselves,  we  prefer  original  plans, 
even  if  inferior  to  many  of  these,  because  we  opine  a  ministry  which 
does  not  think  for  itt^elf,  and  is  not  able  to  construct  its  own  sermons, 
is  not  thoroughly  furnished,  and  cannot  be  apt  to  teach.  There  is 
danger,  therefore,  in  the  possession  of  such  a  book;  although  it  may 
be  used  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  objectionahle.  Volumes  of  Ser- 
mons are  capable  of  just  as  great  abuse  as  volumes  of  Sketches. 

16.— 7%e  Book  of  the  Indians  of  North  America:  illustrating  their 
Manners^  Customs,  and  Present  Slate.  By  John  Frost,  LL.  D. 
New-York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1845.    pp.  283.  ]2mo. 

•This  is  one  of  a  series  of  books  in  cour«>e  of  preparation  by  Dr. 
Frost,  who  in  this  line  is  truly  prolific.    The  Book  of  the  Indians  is 
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jast  such  a  book  as  all  our  young  people  want  to  read.  The  know- 
ledge imparted  is  worth  possessing,  it  is  derived  from  authentic  sources, 
and  communicated  in  an  attractive  style.  An  Old  Hunter  talks  to  a 
circle  of  youth,  and  tells  tliem  veritable  tales  of  the  charucter  and 
modes  of  life  of  our  Ahorigines.  He  portrays  buffalo  hunts,  and 
beaver  trappings ;  describes  weapons  of  war  and  musical  instruments, 
modes  of  warfare  and  measures  of  peace,  wigwams,  lodges  and  en- 
campments, games,  mysteries  and  religion ;  gives  narratives  of  Black 
Hawk,  Oceola  and  othcr.warriorc>,  and  concludes  with  interesting  no- 
tices of  Missionary  operations  and  their  blessed  results. 

17. —  7Vie  Poor  MarCs  Morning  Portion  ;  being  aselection  of  a  Verse 
of  Scripture^  with  Short  Obsercaf  ions,  for  every  day  in  the  year;  in- 
tended for  the  vse  of  the  Poirr  in  Spirit.  By  Robert  Hawker^ 
D.  D.,  late  Vicar  of  Charles,  Plymouth.  New- York:  Robert 
Carter.     1S45.    pp.  315,  12mo. 

This  is  an  excellent  volume,  on  the  same  general  plan  as  Jay's 
Exercises,  providing  a  verse  of  Scripture  for  each  day,  with  brief 
practical  remarks.  It  is  truly  a  good  "  Morning  Portion"  for  the  poor 
man.  who  has  comparatively  little  time  in  the  morning  to  devote  to 
his  spiritual  duties.  These  portions  are,  therefore,  short,  and  at  the 
same  time  sweet,  and  very  much  in  the  form  of  meditations  on  the 
truth  of  the  passage  selected.  To  all,  who  are  necessarily  hurried 
away  to  work  early,  we  especially  recommend  this  spiritual  treasury, 
whilst  all  can  use  it  with  profit. 

18. — Sorrmmigyet  Rfjoicing  ;  or,  Narrative  of  Recent  Successive  Be- 
reavements in  a  Ministei^s  Family,  Sixth  Edition.  New-York: 
Robert  Carter.    1845.    pp.  185,  18mo. 

This  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  affecting  little 
Toiumes  we  ever  perused.  We  should  like  to  have  every  body  read 
it,  believer  and  unbeliever.  The  narrative  is  given  with  great  eim- 
piicity,  and  his  heart  is  indeed  hard  who  can  read  the  detail  of  the 
afflictions  of  this  godly  family,  and  the  sweet  piety  of  the  youthful 
sufferers,  without  shedding  tears  over  the  page.  Oh,  that  in  nil  our 
families  we  could  see  such  lovely  exhibitions  of  the  power  of  God's 
grace  in  the  conversion  of  onr  children,  and  in  our  own  cheerful  sub- 
mission to  his  severest  dispensations. 

19.— Sabbath  Musings.    By  Caroline*  Fry.    New- York:  Robert 
Carter.    1845.    pp.  248,  18mo. 

We  have  seldom  been  more  interested  than  in  the  perusal  of  some 
of  the  -'Musings"  of  this  volume,  by  Caroline  Fry.  We  place  her 
in  the  triad  with  Charlotte  Elizabeth  and  Mrs.  Ellis.    From  either 
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of  them  we  always  feel  pretty  certain  of  having  something  readable 
and  profiiable.  Mrs.  Fry  is  very  happy  in  the  choice  oi'the  heads  for 
her  "  Musings,"  and  this  is  no  small  excellence :  and  then  the  sub- 
ject matter  is  choice.  Only  read  the  "  Retrospect,"  the  "Sleepers," 
the  "  Remembrance,"  the  "  Look,"  the  "  Gates,"  etc.,  and  be  satisfied 

that  we  are  not  mistaken. 

« 

20. — 7^  Centurion;  or  Scenes  in  Rome^  in  (he  Early  Days  of  Chris- 
tianity.  By  William  W.  Taylor.  New- York:  M.  W.  Dodd. 
1845.    pp.  108, 18mo. 

A  pleasant  little  book,  representing  the  prevalence  of  Paganism, 
and  the  power  of  Christianity  in  overcoming  it,  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Centurion  and  other  citizens  of  Rome.  The  tale  is,  on  the  whole, 
well  conducted,  although  some  things  put  into  the  Apostle's  mouth, 
we  think,  not  exactly  probable. 

21. — 7%«  Spirit  of  Popery :  an  Exposure  of  its  Origin,  Character, 
and  Results  J  in  Letters  from  a  Father  to  ids  Children,  American 
Tract  Society,    pp.  378, 18mo. 

This  is  a  fit  companion  for  the  preceding  volume  on  the  Reforma- 
tion. If  read  before  that,  it  will  go  far  toward  convincing  us  of  the 
necessity  for  such  a  Reformation  as  was  effected  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  an  illustrated  book,  containing  some  dozen  pictorial 
representations  of  various  proceedings  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  euch  as 
Adoration  of  the  Wafer,  Mass  for  the  Dead,  Blessing  the  Bell,  etc. 
The  young  will  here  find  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies, of  all  the  paraphernalia  and  fixtures,  which  appertain  to  the 
"  Man  of  Sin"  and  his  system  of  delusion.  They  will  here  learn 
much  of  the  Pope,  the  mass,  indulgences,  monasteries,  relics,  etc., 
etc.,  of  which  they  are  now  ignorant  And,  at  the  present  day,  it  be> 
hooves  our  juvenile  friends  to  give  up  the  reading  offoolish  novels,  and 
store  their  minds  with  such  facts  as  are  related  in  this  little  volume. 
The  rising  generation  must  be  prepared  for  the  conflict betwt  en  light 
and  darkness,  between  false  religion  and  true,  formalism  and  spiritual* 
ism ;  and  they  cannot  meet  the  foe  with  any  hope  of  victory,  unless 
they  make  themselves  acquainted  with  his  strongholds,  his  outpost^ 
and  his  mode  of  warfare. 

22. — The  Arguments  of  Romanists,  from  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church 
and  the  Testimony  of  the  Fathers,  in  behalf  of  the  Apocrypha, 
discussed  and  ref%ded.  By  James  H.  Thornwell,  Prof  of  Sac 
Lit,  and  Evid.  of  Christianity  in  South  Carolina  College.  New- 
York:  Leavitt,  Trow  d>  Co.    1844.    pp.  407, 12mo. 

This  is  a  discussion,  at  great  length,  of  the  question  in  respect  to 
the  canonical  authority  of  the  Apocrypha,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Lynch,  a 
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Roman  Catholic  Priest  of  Charleston,  who  undertook  to  defend  their 
inspiration.  The  claim  of  infallibility  is  dwelt  upon  and  refuted,  and 
the  uncanonical,  uninspired  character  of  the  Apocrypha  clearly 
proved.  This  topic,  at  least,  possesses  novelty ;  and  as  the  whole 
ground  of  controversy  with  Rome  will  have  to  be  travelled  over,  the 
volume  before  us  is  opportune.  It  would  be  well  for  theological  stu- 
dents and  others  to  study  this  subject  thoroughly,  and  we  know  of  oo 
other  work  so  accessible,  and  at  the  same  time  so  full  and  complete, 
as  the  one  before  us. 

23. — Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell     By  Robert   South ey,   LL.  D. 

Philip  Randolph:  a  Tale  of  Virginia.    By  Mary  Gertrude. 

A  History  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  its  causes  and  consequences. 

By  F.  Maclean  Rowan. 

These  are  four  of  the  18mo.  volumes  of  the  *•  Library  for  my 
Young  Countrymen,"  in  course  of  publication  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
There  are  five  preceding  these;  the  whole  set  making  a  very  pretty 
present  lor  the  holidays,  or'  for  any  other  time.  The  Life  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  is  well  written,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  Dr.  Southey 
was  just  the  man  to  write  it  Philip  Randolph  is  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting tale  of  early  times  in  our  own  country,  when  the  whites 
were  few.  and  exposed  to  the  savage  attacks  of  the  aborigines.  The 
story  of  Philip  Randolph,  the  captive,  is  absorbing,  and  will,  doubts 
less,  steal  away  some  moments  of  our  juvenile  bookworms.  The 
French  Revolution  is  of  a  higher  order  of  writing  than  the  preceding 
one,  but  to  more  advanced  youth  offers  much  useful  and  entertaining 
information.  We  think  the  author  has  executed  his  task  well,  and 
compressed  the  great  facts  and  their  relations  within  a  suitable  com- 
pass for  a  compendious  history. 

24. — TJie  Complete  Works  of  Mrs,  Hemans.  Reprinted  from  the 
last  English  Edition.  Edited  by  her  Sister.  In  two  volumes. 
New-York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Philadelphia :  George  S.  Apple^ 
ton.    1845, 

We,  of  course,  only  need,  in  this  case,  to  speak  of  the  publishers' 
part  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  write  a  commendation  of  the  works 
•f  Mrs.  Hemans.  Suffice  it,  then,  to  say,  that  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
have  got  up  the  volumes  in  beautiful  style,  and  made  them  such  that 
any  lady  would  be  pleased  to  accept  them  as  a  contributioa  to  her 
select  library. 

25.— 7%«  Settlers  in  Canada.     Written  for  Young  People,    By  Cap- 
tain Marry  AT.    In  two  volumes.    New- York :  D.  Appleton  db 
Co.    1845.    pp.  vol.  1, 170— vol.  2, 179. 
Captain  Marryat  has  not  been  a  favorite  with  us,  and  some  of  his 

books  are  objectionable  on  the  score  of  moral  influence :  but  these 
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volumes  arc  wholly  unexceptionfible  in  themselves  unless  all  fiction  is 
to  be  rejected.  The  elory  is  well  conceived  and  well  told.  It  is  the 
tale  of  a  family,  which  experienced  great  reverpes  of  fortune,  and 
ailer  one  of  them  removed  to  Canada,  and  cheerfully  submitted  to  all 
tlie  inconveniences  of  a  new  country  and  untried  Fcenes.  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, as  here  exhibited,  is  a  whole-souled,  confiding  Christian,  a 
woman  of  sound  sense,  great  prudence,  and  uncommon  discretion} 
just  such  a  woman  as  every  one  must  love ;  and  her  family  all  show 
the  influence  of  her  spirit  and  teachings.  A  pure  Christianity  reigns 
there,  and  {ilso  pervades  the  representations  of  these  volumes.  If 
Captain  Marryat  must  write  fictions,  we  could  wish  they  were  always 
as  wholesome  as  this. 

2^.— Young's  Night  TVKmgfits—Moore^s  Lalla  Rookh—Pollok^s 
Course  of  Time.  New-York :  D.  Apple  ton  &  Co.  Philadelphia : 
George  S.  Appleton. 

We  are  indebted  to  these  enterprising  publishers  for  these  three 
miniature  editions  of  these  popular  poems.  Thiy  are  very  pretty 
cabinet  or  pocket  volumes,  handsomely  bound  and  with  gilt  edged 
leaves. 

27. — A  Complete  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Poems  of  Homer 
and  the  Homer idcBj  composed  with  conntant  reference  to  the  illus- 
tration of  the  Domtfstic,  Religious,  Political  and  Military  Con- 
dition  of  the  Heroic  Age  ;  containing  also  an  Explanation  of  the 
most  difficult  passages,  and  of  all  Mythological  and  Grographical 
Proper  Names,  From  the  German  of  G.  Ch.  Crusics:  trans- 
lated, with  corrections  and  additions,  by  Henry  Smith,  Professor 
of  Languages  in  Marietta  College.  Hartibrd:  H.  Huntington. 
1844.    pp.  552,  8vo. 

This  title-page  itself  tells  almost  as  much  of  the  story  as  we  have 
room  to  insert  Indeed  to  a  schohir  nothin^r  more  is  needed.  Yet  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  for  us  to  remark,  thai  Germany  feels  indebted 
to  Crueius  for  this  very  superior  Homeric  Lexicon  ;  and  the  United 
Slates  must  be  under  great  obligations  to  Professor  Smith,  for  making 
it  accessible  to  English  students  of  Homer  in  the  orignnl.  The 
Lexicon  is  copious  and  constructed  according  to  the  best  model.  It 
contains  nil  the  words  found  in  the  Iliad,  Odyssey,  Hymns,  and  other 
small  poems:  it  explains  difficult  passages,  and  gives  all  the  proper 
names,  with  appropriate  geographical  and  mythological  illustrations. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  commentary  on  the  text,  and  furnishes  more- 
valuable  matter  expository  of  the  poems  of  Homer,  than  can  be 
found  elsewhere,  in  so  compressed  a  form.  The  execution  of  the 
vrork  will,  in  all  respects,  commend  itself  to  the  taiile  of  scholars. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

LITERARY  INTlELLIGENCE. 

Germanic* 

Letters  have  been  received  at  Munich,  announcing  the  death  of  the 
celebrated  traveller,  Dr.  Koch.  After  ten  years  passed  in  visiting  various 
parts  of  Egypt,  Dr.  Koch  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Africa. 

A  letter  from  Munich  states  that  Dr.  Schafhautl  was,  in  the  beginning 
of  September,  preparing  to  join  the  commission  sent  by  the  King  of 
Bavaria  to  Pompeii,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Gartner.  The  chief 
objects,  to  which  the  attention  of  this  commission  is  directed,  are  the  study 
of  the  Pompeian  architecture,  and,  if  possible,  the  discovery  of  the  method 
employed  by  the  ancients  in  their  stucco  work,  for  which  it  would  appear 
they  used  no  other  ingredient  than  chalk. 

Gervinusj  of  Heidelberg,  is  engaged  in  writing  a  critical  work  on 
Shakspeare,  and  has  suspended  fur  the  present  his  '<  History  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century." 

The  University  of  Bonn  is  now  the  favorite  school  for  the  princes  and 
the  high  nobility  of  Germany.  Accounts  from  Dresden  mention,  that  the 
son  of  Prince  John  of  Saxony  (the  future  heir  to  the  throne  of  that  king- 
dom) is  about  to  be  sent  to  Bonn.  Professor  Dahlmann  has  signified  his 
intention  of  remaining  at  that  university,  a  circumstance  which  occasions 
DO  little  regret  in  Heidelberg. 

i^rance. 

Letters  received  in  Paris  from  Constantinople,  dated  July,  contain  some 
interesting  information  relative  to  M.  Botta's  recent  discoveries  atKhorsa- 
bad,  near  Nineveh.  Eugene  Flandin,  an  artist,  has  been  sent  out  by  the 
French  government  for  the  purpose  of  making  drawings  of  the  excavations 
which  are  actively  going  on.  Botta  has  discovered  two  doors  uniformly 
adorned  with  bas-reliefs:  on  one  side  is  represented  a  colossal  bull,  with  a 
human  head,  and  on  the  other  a  human  figure  with  an  eagle's  head  and 
wings. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  bronze  statue  of  the  celebrated  mathematician 
Laplace,  at  his  birth-place,  Beaumont  en  Auge,  near  Caen. 

Recent  letters  from  Algiers  mention  the  discovery  of  some  curious  an- 
tiquities in  the  course  of  some  excavations  at  Orleansville.  The  principal 
objects  dug  up  are  the  following :  a  marble  bust  of  a  proconsul ;  several 
Roman  weights  in  copper  and  bronze. 

^  The  sculptor,  Mathift,  of  Berlin,  who  is  at  present  in  Rome,  is  engaged 

on  a  work  which  attracts  the  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  art.    It  is  called 
*  Cupid  and  the  Dog;'  and  all  who  have  seen  it  concur  in  eulogizing  the 
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beauty  and  the  graceful  grouping  of  the  figures.  The  winged  god  is  re- 
presented sleeping,  his  head  pillowed  on  his  lefl  arm,  which  rests  on  the 
back  of  a  watch-dog,  the  emblem  of  fidelity.  The  group  is  executed  in 
Carrara  marble  of  the  purest  white.  It  is  for  the  Duchess  of  Leuchten burg. 
Professor  Foggi,  of  the  University  of  Pisa,  is  preparing  fisr  publication, 
in  Italian,  an  important  work  upon  the  poetry  of  the  Bible,  upon  which  he 
has  been  engaged  for  several  yebrs.  It  presents  a  complete  development 
of  the  metrical  system  of  Hebrew  poetry,  as  well  as  of  the  poetical  nomen- 
clatare  which  was  employed  by  the  ancient  rhetoricians  of  the  people  of 
Israel. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  LAST  DAYS  AND  DEATH  OF  LUTHER. 
By  C.  £.  Stowb,  D.  D.,  Profiiitor  of  Biblie«l  Literatarei  Lane  Seminary,  Cineinnatl. 

Luther  died  on  the  18th  of  February,  1546,  at  the  age  of 
s]\ty-two  The  immense  labor  he  had  undergone  for  thirty 
years  was  too  much  even  for  his  iron  constitution ;  and  for  more 
than  a  year  previous  to  his  death,  he  sufiered  much  from  pains 
in  the  head,  inflammation  of  one  eye  and  loss  of  its  sight, 
swelling  of  the  limbs,  the  agonizing  disease  of  the  sfone,  to- 
gether with  extreme  nervous  irritability  and  depression  of 
spirits.  His  enemies  hoped  evexy  day  he  would  die,  and  m 
the  beginning  of  1545,  a  pamphlet  was  published  at  Naples 
to  inform  the  world  that  Luther  was  dead,  and  it  professed  to 
give  the  particulars  of  his  departure.  In  this  veritable  publi- 
cation it  'was  stated  that  Luther  spent  his  time  in  gluttony  and 
drunkenness,  and  blaspheming  the  Pope ;  that,  perceiving  his 
end  to  be  near,  he  commanded  his  attendants  to  place  him 
upon  an  altar  and  worship  him  as  a  god ;  that  he  received  the 
sacrament  and  immediately  died ;  but  the  consecrated  wafer 
leaped  out  of  his  stomach  and  remained  suspended  in  the  air, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  beholders  ;  that  when  he  was  buried 
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there  was  such  a  frightful  storm,  with  thunder  and  lightningi 
that  people  thought  the  day  of  judgment  had  actually  come ; 
that  in  the  night  the  storm  returned  with  still  greater  videoce, 
and  the  next  morning  the  tomb  was  found  empty,  but  such 
an  intolerable  smell,  and  such  an  odor  of  burning  brimstone 
came  from  it,  that  it  made  eyery  body  sick  who  ventured  near 
it ;  whereupon  many  repented  and  jobed  the  Catholic  church, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  Landgrave  of  Hesse  sent  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet  to 
Luther,  who  made  hiunself  very  merry  over  it,  and  published 
a  large  edition  in  Italian  and  German,  adding  nothing  but  the 
following  very  characteristic  note  at  the  close:  ^^Now  I, 
Martin  Luther,  Dr.,  acknowledge  and  testify  by  this  present 
writing,  that  I  received  the  foregoing  angry  tale  respecting 
my  death,  on  the  21st  of  Mtrch,  and  that  I  have  read  it  with 
great  mirth  and  jollity,  except  the  blasphemy  that  such  lies 
should  be  attributed  to  the  high,  divine  Majesty.  For  the 
rest,  it  tickles  roe  to  my  right  knee-pan  and  my  left  heel,  that 
the  devil  and  his  crew,  the  Pope  and  the  papists,  hate  me  so 
heartily.  May  God  convert  them  from  the  devil.  But  if  it 
be  decreed  that  my  prayer  for  a  sin  which  is  unto  death,  be 
not  heard — very  well — ^then  God  grant  that  they  may  speed- 
ily fill  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity,  and  do  nothing  else 
for  their  own  comfort  and  joy  than  write  such  books  as 
these." 

Several  circumstances  tended  to  embitter  the  last  days  of 
Luther.  The  sacramentine  controversy,  which  had  nearly 
produced  a  breach  between  him  and  Melanchthon ;  the  ne- 
glect of  some  congregations  to  provide  suitable  support  for 
their  ministers ;  the  low  state  of  discipline  in  some  of  the 
churches ;  the  consciousness  that  he  had  sometimes  been  too 
obstinate  and  violent  in  his  discussions  with  his  brother  re- 
formers ;  all  these  things  tended  to  disturb  and  trouble  him. 
"  I  was  bom  (said  he)  to  fight  with  devils  and  factions ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  my  writings  are  so  boisterous  and  stormy.  It 
is  my  business  to  remove  obstructions,  to  cut  down  thorn  trees, 
to  fill  up  quagmires,  to  open  and  make  straight  paths ;  and  if 
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I  must  have  some  failing,  it  is  that  I  speak  the  truth  with  too 
great  severity."  To  his  friend  Dr.  Probst,  of  Bremen,  he 
writes,  under  date  of  January  19,  1546 :  <<  I,  a  worn  out, 
feeble,  wearied,  spiritless,  and  now  one-eyed  old  man,  write  to 
you,  and  desire,  what  seems  to  me  to  be  very  reasonable,  that 
I,  now  half  dead,  may  have  a  little  rest  and  quiet,  which  I  long 
for ;  and  yet  I  am  still  overburdened  with  writing,  and  preach- 
ing, and  talking,  and  working,  just  as  much  as  if  I  had  never 
written,  or  preached,  or  talked,  or  worked.  I  am  weary  of 
the  world,  and  the  world  is  weary  of  me.  The  parting  will 
be  very  like  that  of  the  guest  leaving  the  inn.  I  pray  only 
that  Crod  may  be  gracious  to  me  in  my  last  hour,  and  I  shall 
quit  the  world  without  reluctance.^' 

Certain  disorders  in  Wittenberg,  which  he  found  himself 
unable  to  control,  harassed  and  vexed  his  soul.  Secret  prom* 
ises  of  mairiage  between  young  people,  without  the  consent 
of  parents  and  guardians,  which  the  Romish  church  view  to 
be  valid,  and  which  the  magistrates  of  Wittenberg  refused  to 
declare  null,  he  held  to  be  exceedingly  injurbus  to  the  parties 
concerned,  and  of  mischievous  tendency  in  society.  He  de- 
clared that  things  had  come  to  such  a  pass^  that  a  father  could 
scarcely  send  his  boy  to  a  neighbor's  house  of  an  errand  with- 
out the  risk  of  having  him  return  a  married  man.  He  ex- 
horted, he  prayed,  he  preached,  he  appealed  to  the  magis- 
trates and  to  the  elector  ;  but  such  was  the  power  of  old  pre- 
judice that  his  labors  were  all  in  vain.  The  familiarity  which 
began  to  exist  between  the  young  ladies  of  the  city  and  the 
students  of  the  university,  grieved  and  offended  him.  He 
affirmed  that  some  of  the  young  ladies  went  so  far  as  to  visit 
the  students  at  their  rooms,  which  he  considered  decidedly 
improper.  Moreover,  a  fashion  was  introduced  among  the 
ladies  of  dressing  scandalously  low  in  the  neck ;  and  he  affirmed 
vehemently  that  ladies  who  went  to  church  with  such  long 
necks,  ought  to  be  subject  to  church  discipline.  But  Luther 
found,  as  many  others  had  found  before,  and  have  found 
since,  that  it  b  easier  to  carry  a  point  against  any  other  earthly 
power,  than  against  the  power  of  a  lady's  fashion,  especially 
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if  it  be  an  unreasonable  and  indefensible  fashion.  He  who  had 
resisted  and  defeated,  single-handed,  the  naost  tremendous 
power  which  ever  existed  on  earth,  was  utterly  .unable  to  per- 
suade or  compel  the  ladies  of  his  own  church  to  cover  their 
bosoms,  while  it  was  the  fashion  to  leave  them  open.  He 
considered  the  reputation  and  usefulness  of  the  university  and 
theological  seminary  to  be  in  imminent  danger  from  these 
and  the  like  causes  ;  and,  finally,  seeing  that  all  his  remon- 
strances were  disregarded,  he  left  the  city  in  disgust,  with  the 
determination  never  to  return  to  it.  From  Leipsic  he  wrote  to 
his  wife  to  sell  what  little  property  they  had  in  Wittenberg,  and 
take  her  family  to  the  little  village  of  Zulsdorf,  where  he  had 
a  cottage  and  garden,  a  gift  from  the  elector  of  Saxony.  This 
exceedingly  characteristic  letter  may  be  read  in  Lomler's 
Luther,  VoL  HI.  p.  340-42. 

As  soon  as  this  determination  of  Luther  was  known,  the 
whole  city  was  in  commotion  ;  the  citizens  said  it  would  ruin 
their  town  for  ever ;  the  magistrates  begged ;  the  students 
petitioned ;  Melanchthon  and  his  colleagues  entreated  ;  the  la- 
dies cried  and  promised  better  fashions ;  and  the  elector  of 
Saxony  implored  and  even  commanded  him  to  return.  Luther 
at  length  yielded,  and  resumed  his  labors  in  the  university  and 
the  city  church.  He  felt,  however,  that  he  had  not  long  to 
live,  and  he  had  sometime  before  written  his  will,  which,  like 
every  thing  else  that  came  from  his  pen,  is  full  of  character. 
It  is  given  by  Loraler,  Vol.  HI.,  p.  151-155,  in  the  original 
German,  and  I  have  here  attempted  to  translate  it  into 
English. 

"  I,  Martin  Luther,  Doctor,  acknowledge  by  this  my  own 
handwriting,  that  I  have  given  to  my  dear  and  faithiiil  house- 
wife Catharine,  for  her  own,  (or  whatever  the  legal  phrase  may 
be,)  during  her  life,  that  she  may  use  it  for  her  own  welfare 
and  pleasure  ;  and  by  the  authority  of  this  present  writing, 
this  day,  I  grant  unto  her  what  foUowetfa,  namely,  first,  the 
little  property  at  Zulsdorf,  as  I  have  fitted  it  up  and  owned  it 
hitherto  ;  secondly,  the  house  by  the  well,  for  her  residence, 
which  I  purchased  in  the  name  of  my  servant  Wolf;  thirdly. 
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the  gifts,  such  as  cups,  jewelry,  rings,  chaiDS,  medals,  gold  and 
silver,  which,  perhaps,  in  all  may  be  worth  something  like  a 
thousand  gulden. 

'<  This  is  all  I  am  worth,  and  I  give  it  all  to  my  wife,  for 
the  following  reasons : 

^^  1 .  Because  she  has  always  conducted  herself  tow.ard  me 
lovingly,  worthily,  and  beautifully,  like  a  pious,  faithful,  and 
noble  wife ;  and  by  the  rich  blessing  of  God  she  has  borne 
and  brought  up  for  me  five  living  children,  who  yet  live,  and 
God  grant  they  may  long  live. 

'^2.  Because  she  will  take  upon  herself  and  pay  the  debts 
which  I  owe  and  may  not  be  able  to  pay  during  my  life ; 
which,  so  far  as  I  can  estimate,  may  «amount  to  about  450 
florins,  or  perhaps  a  little  more. 

'<3.  But  most  of  all,  because  I  will  not  have  her  depend- 
ent on  the  children,  but  the  children  on  her ;  that  they  may 
hold  her  in  honor,  and  submit  themselves  to  her,  as  God  has 
commanded.  For  I  see  well  and  observe,  how  the  devil,  by 
wicked  and  envious  mouths,  heats  and  excites  children,  even 
though  they  be  pious,  against  this  command  ;  especially  when 
the  mothers  are  widows,  and  the  sons  get  wives  and  the 
daughters  get  husbands,  and  again  socrus  nt/rtim,  nurus  sacrum. 
For  I  hold  that  the  mother  will  be  the  best  guardian  for  her 
own  children,  and  will  use  what  little  property  and  goods  she 
may  have,  not  for  their  disadvantage  and  injury,  but  for  their 
good  and  improvement,  since  they  are  her  own  flesh  and 
blood,  and  she  has  carried  them  under  her  heart. 

<'  And  if,  after  my  death,  she  should  find  it  necessary  or 
desirable  to  marry  again,  (for  I  cannot  pretend  to  set  limits  to 
the  will  or  the  providence  of  God,)  yet  I  trust,  and  herewith 
express  my  confidence,  that  she  will  conduct  herself  toward 
our  mutual  children  as  becometh  a  mother,  and  will  faithfully 
impart  to  them  property,  and  do  whatever  else  is  right. 

"  And  herewith  I  humbly  pray  my  most  gracious  lord,  his 
grace,  Duke  John  Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony,  graciously  to 
guard  and  protect  the  above  named  gifts  and  property. 

^<I  also  entreat  all  my  good  friends  to  be  witnesses  for  my 
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dear  Catey,  and  help  defend  her,  should  any  good-for-nothing 
mouths  reprove  and  slander  her,  as  if  she  had  secretly  some 
personal  property,  of  which  she  would  defraud  the  poor  chil- 
dren. For  I  testify  that  there  is  no  personal  property  except 
the  plate  and  jewelry  enumerated  above.  And  indeed  any 
one  publicly  can  make  the  calculation,  for  every  body  knows 
how  much  income  I  have  had  from  my  gracious  lord,  and  be- 
sides that  I  have  never  had  a  penny  or  a  pepper-com  from 
any  one  except  in  the  way  of  presents,  which  are  mentioned 
above  among  the  jewelry,  and  in  part  are  pledged  for  debt ; 
and  when  it  is  seen  how  much  I  have  built  and  bought,  and 
what  great  expense  of  housekeeping  and  charity  I  have  main- 
tained with  this  income  and  these  gifts,  others  as  well  as  my- 
self must  consider  it  a  special  and  wonderful  blessing  that  I 
have  been  able  to  get  along,  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  there 
is  no  more  ready  money,  but  that  there  are  so  few  debts. 

*'  I  beg  this  may  be  considered,  because  the  devil,  when 
he  can  no  longer  plague  me,  would  be  glad  to  plague  my 
Catey  in  every  possible  way,  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
she  has  been  the  married  housewife  of  that  man  Dr.  Martin, 
and  is  yet,  blessed  be  God. 

"  Finally,  I  beg,  since  in  this  will  or  testament  I  have  not 
used  legal  forms  or  words,  (and  thereto  I  have  my  reasons,) 
that  eveiy  one  will  let  me  be  the  person  that  I  am  in  truth, 
namely,  openly,  and  known  both  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  in 
hell,  and  let  me  have  respect  and  authority  enough,  so  that  I 
may  be  trusted  and  believed  more  than  any  lawyer.  For  so 
God,  the  Father  of  all  mercies,  hath  entrusted  to  me,  a  poor 
miserable,  condemned  sinner,  the  Gospel  of  His  dear  Son, 
and  therein,  thus  far,  I  have  behaved  and  conducted  myself 
truly  and  faithfully,  and  it  has  made  much  progress  in  the 
world  through  me,  and  I  am  honored  as  a  teacher  of  the  tnith, 
notwithstanding  the  curse  of  the  Pope,  and  the  wrath  of  em- 
perors, kings,  princes,  priests,  and  all  kinds  of  devils ;  much 
rather,  then,  let  me  believed  in  this  little  matter,  especially  as 
here  is  my  hand,  which  is  very  well  known  ;  and  I  hope  it 
may  be  enough,  when  it  can  be  said  and  proved,  that  this  is 
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the  serious  and  deliberate  desire  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  (who  is 
God's  lawyer  and  witness  in  his  Gospel,)  to  be  proved  by  his 
own  band  and  seal. 

«  Done  and  given  in  the  day  of  Euphemia,  (Sept.  16,) 
1542. 

«  M.  LUTHER." 

Ego  Philippus  Melanchthon  tester,  banc  esse  et  sententiam 
et  voluntatem,  et  manum  Reverendi  Domini  D.  Martini  Lu- 
theri  Preceptoris  et  Patris  nostri  carissimi. 

Ego  Caspar  Cruciger  D.  tester,  banc  esse  et  sententiam  et 
voluntatem  et  manum  Reverendi  D.  Domini  Martini  Lutheri, 
carissimi  Patris  nostri.     Quare  ipse  mea  manu  subscripsi. 

Et  ego  Johannes  Bugenhagius,  Pomeranus  D.  idem  tester 
manu  mea. 

Confirmed  by  his  grace,  the  Elector  and  Duke  of  Saxony, 
April  11,  1546. 

The  Council  of  Trent  was  now  in  session,  and  every 
effi)rt  was  made  to  inveigle  the  Protestants  into  some  com* 
promise  with  the  Papists.  Notwithstanding  his  growing 
infirmities,  therefore,  Luther  did  not  feel  that  he  could  relax 
any  of  his  labors.  He  still  kept  up  his  active  corres- 
pondence over  all  Europe,  still  lectured  every  day,  and 
preached  from  four  to  six  times  every  week,  and  almost  every 
month  publbhed  some  book,  and  he  wrote  large  works  on  the 
papacy  with  special  reference  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  Two 
of  these  works  were  adorned  with  plates  of  the  most  satirical 
and  biting  character  against  the  pope  and  hb  council.  They 
were  entitled.  Das  Pabsihwn  zu  Rom  von  Teufel  gestiftety 
and  Propheiische  Abkonterfeiung  des  Tridentinischen  ConzH- 
iabuU.  Even  the  friends  of  Luther  thought  these  books  too 
sharp  and  violent. 

But  the  final  scene  was  fast  approaching.  There  had 
been  a  difficulty  of  long  standing  at  Eisleben,  Luther's  native 
town,  between  the  count  of  Mansfeld,  his  brothers,  and  the 
inhabitants,  respecting  the  property  in  the  mines  there.  The 
controversy  had  become  exceedingly  bitter,  and  the  minds  of 
the  parties  were  very  much  irritated  and  alienated.     Luther 
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had  once  spent  several  days  among  them  to  effect  reconcilia- 
ation,  but  without  success.  They  now  thought,  however, 
that  if  he  would  visit  them  again,  they  would  submit  all  their 
differences  to  his  judgment  and  abide  by  his  decision.  The 
count  of  Mansfeld,  therefore,  besought  him  to  come  if  his 
health  would  possibly  admit.  January  20th,  1546,  Luther 
writes  in  answer  to  the  count :  ^^  I  am  busy  writing  against 
the  asses  in  Paris  and  Louvain,  and  for  an  old  man  my  health 
is  good  enough." 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  he  set  out  for  Eisleben,  and 
took  with  him  his  two  sons  Martin  and  Paul,  the  eldest  of 
whom  was  then  about  twenty.     His  wife  was  sick,  and  on  that 
account  obliged  to  stay  at  home.     There  had  be^n  a  violent 
storm,  the  rivers  had  all  overflown   their  banks,  the  bridges 
were  carried  away,  and  travelling  was  both  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous.    At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  he  ar- 
rived in  Halle,  and  in  the  evening  preached  in  St.  Mary's 
church.     He  was  detained  there  three  days  by  the  state  of 
the  river  Saale,  which  was  full  of  floating  ice,  and  running  with 
a  furious  current.    On  the  28th  he  and  his  two  sons,  with  Dr. 
Jonas,  rowed  themselves  across  the  river  in  a  skiff,  at  the 
imminent  hazard  of  their  lives.     While  they  were  struggling 
with  the  ice  and  water,  Luther  spoke  to  Dr.  Jonas  in  his  dry 
pleasant  way :  "  Dear  Doctor,  would  it  not  be  fine  sport  for 
the  devil  to  drown  Dr.  Martin  Luther  and  his  two  sons  and 
Dr.  Jonas,  all  together,  here  in  the  river !"     They  gained  the 
shore  in  safety,  and  proceeded  on  their  journey.     The  count 
of  Mansfeld  met  them  with  a  company  of  one  hundred  and  thir- 
teen horses,  and  escorted  them  to  Eisleben.    When  they  came 
in  sight  of  the  church  tower  of  Eisleben,  a  rush  of  tender  re- 
miniscences crowded  upon  the  mind  of  Luther  with  such  over- 
whelming force  that  he  fainted  entirely  away.     When  he 
recovered,  he  said :  "  The  devil  must  needs  insult  me  finom 
the  old  steeple  yonder.     But  I  will   give  him  a  pull  or  two 
yet  before  I  die."    Luther  found  himself  very  much  exhausted 
by  the  fatigues  and  inconveniences  of  his  journey.     He  had 
an  issue  for  the  pains  in  his  head.     This  had  been  neglected 
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since  he  left  home,  and  had  become  very  painful.  After  a 
night's  rest,  however,  he  entered  on  business  and  pursued  it 
with  unremitting  diligence. 

On  account  of  the  state  of  his  health  and  the  inclemency 
of  the  season,  his  wife  felt  unusual  anxiety  for  him,  and  in  her 
letters  to  him  expressed  her  solicitude  with  all  a  woman's 
tenderness.  He  answered  affectionately,  dieerfuUy,  and  jo- 
cosely, and  endeavored  to  quiet  her  apprehensions.  The  last 
of  his  letters  to  her,  written  but  a  few  days  before  his  death,  we 
shall  here  insert,  as  a  specimen  of  this  unique  correspondence. 
''To  the  holy,  careful  lady  Catharine  Lutheress,  the 
Zulzdorf  Doctoress  at  Wittenberg,  my  gracious  dear  housewife. 
«  Grace  and  peace  in  Christ,  most  holy  lady  Doctoress ;  we 
thank  thee  most  kindly  for  thy  great  care  of  us,  whereby  thou 
canst  not  sleep  ;  for  since  the  time  thou  hast  taken  up  the  care 
of  us,  a  fire  broke  out  in  our  hotel  close  by  our  chamber  door, 
and  was  likely  to  bum  us  up ;  and  yesterday,  owing  no  doubt 
to  thy  tender  care,  a  great  stone  came  near  to  falling  on  my 
head  and  squashing  me  like  a  mouse  in  a  trap. 

«#  #  #  I  hjiYQ  ^  thank  your  sacred  care  of  me  that  the 
dear  holy  angels  have  given  over  taking  care  of  me.  I  fear 
me,  if  thy  anxiety  cease  not,  the  earth  will  open  and  swallow 
me  up,  and  all  the  elements  persecute  me.  Dost  thou  study 
the  Kaiegisseman^  and  the  Creed  ?  Go  to  thy  prayers  and 
let  God  take  care  of  me.  It  is  written.  Cast  thy  cares  an  the 
Lardy  who  careth  for  thee  ;  read  the  55th  Psalm  and  many 
other  like  passages.  Thank  God,  we  are  bright  and  well ; 
but  our  business  plagues  us,  and  Dr.  Jones  has  a  lame  leg, 
by  reason  of  his  accidentally  stumbling  into  a  shop.  So  great 
is  the  envy  of  people,  that  he  would  not  let  me  have  a  lame 
leg  alone.  Herewith  I  commend  thee  to  God.  We  will 
gladly  get  loose  from  here  and  come  home  so  soon  as  Grod 
pleases.    Amen,  Amen,  Amen. 

"  On  the  day  Scholastica,  (Feb.  10,)  1546. 

"  Your  MARTIN  LUTHER." 


'  So  Catharine,  by  mistake,  had  written  the  German  word  Kateehumut, 
Catecbum. 
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February  14tb,  he  ordained  two  preachers  aod  received 
the  Lord's  Supper  for  the  last  time.  The  next  day  he 
preached  his  last  sermon  from  Matt.  11  :  35-^30,  which  is 
given  in  fail  by  Lomler,  Vol.  III.  p.  182-197. 

February  16th,  at  supper  Luther  spoke  with  great  cheer- 
folness  on  the  brevity  of  human  life.  Among  other  remarks,  he . 
said :  <^  When  an  infant  of  a  year  old  dies,  he  probably  has 
firom  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  of  the  same  age  to  go  into 
eternity  with  him ;  but  if  I  die  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  I  shall 
scarcely  have  sixty  or  a  hundred  of  my  age  who  will  die  the 
same  day."  Being  asked  if  we  should  know  our  friends  in 
the  other  world,  he  replied  :  '^  Adam,  when  he  awoke  from 
his  sleep  and  found  Eve  by  his  side,  did  not  gape  and  stare, 
and  say,  Who  are  you  ?  Where  did  you  come  from  ?  but 
knew  her  at  once,  and  exclaimed,  '  Bone  of  my  bone,  and 
flesh  of  my  flesh.^  Though  he  had  never  seen  her  before,  he 
felt,  through  marrow  and  bone,  that  it  must  be  she  and  could 
be  no  other  ;  and  so  shall  we  feel  when  we  awake  in  eternity, 
and  see  our  loved  ones  standing  around  us." 

His  appetite  had  been  very  good  and  his  meals  remarka- 
bly cheerfal ;  and  he  observed  that,  getting  back  to  his  native 
town,  his  food  tasted  to  him  as  it  did  when  he  was  a  boy. 

On  the  morning  of  February  17th,  he  appeared  so  unwell 
that  the  count  of  Mansfeld  begged  him  not  to  attend  to  busi- 
ness that  day,  but  keep  his  room.  This  he  consented  to  do, 
he  saw  no  company,  and  his  dinner  was  sent  up  to  his  apart- 
ment. In  the  afternoon,  however,  he  said  he  could  not  bear 
to  eat  his  meals  alone,  it  was  so  gloomy  and  unsocial,  he 
would  go  down  and  take  supper  with  the  family.  His  two 
sons  were  with  him,  his  friend  Dr.  Jonas,  and  his  servant 
Ambrose.  He  walked  thoughtfaUy  up  and  down  in  his 
chamber,  and  at  length  said :  <<  I  was  bom  here  in  Eisleben  ; 
what  if  I  should  die  here  ?"  He  complained  of  pressure  for 
breath  ;  he  walked  to  the  window  and  opened  it ;  his  lips 
moved  and  a  low  murmur  was  heard,  as  if  he  were  in  earnest 
prayer.  His  servant  Ambrose,  supposing  he  might  want  as- 
sistance, came  softly  behind  him,  and  heard  him  speak  to  the 
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following  purport :  "  Lord  God,  Heavenly  Father,  I  call  upon 
thee  in  the  name  of  thy  dear  Son^  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
whom  I  by  thy  grace  hare  acknowledged  and  preached,  that 
thou  wouldst,  according  to  thy  prombe  and  for  the  glory  of 
thy  name,  graciously  listen  to  my  prayers  at  this  time.  Oh, 
grant,  according  to  thy  great  mercy  and  loving-kindness  to* 
ward  me,  that  the  light  of  the  gospel,  which  now  begins  to 
shine  on  the  earth,  may  every  where  take  the  place  of  the 
terrible  apostacy  and  darkness  and  blindness  of  the  pope,  be- 
fore the  great  day  of  judgment,  which  cannot  now  be  far  ott, 
but  is  at  the  door :  and  withal  preserve  thou  the  church  of 
my  dear  fatherland  pure  unto  the  end  in  tHe  steadfast  profes- 
sion of  the  truths  of  thy  holy  word,  and  graciously  keep  it, 
that  all  the  world  may  know  that  thou  didst  send  me  to  do 
this  work.     Ah,  dear  Lord  God,  Amen,  Amen.^' 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  any  of  his  attendants.  They 
felt  as  Jacob  did  in  Bethel,  '^  How  dreadful  is  this  place !" 

H^  resumed  his  seat,  and  said  to  Dr.  Jonas  and  his 
sons :  '^  Oh,  1  wish  this  business  of  the  count  of  Mansfeld's 
were  settled,  that  I  might  go  home  and  lay  myself  down  in 
my  coffin  to  sleep,  and  give  this  poor  body  to  the  worms  !" 

Michael  Coelius,  the  minister  of  Eisleben,  came  in  to  see 
him,  and  he  said  to  Coelius  and  Dr.  Jonas :  ^^  Pray  for  our 
dear  Lord  God,  that  it  may  go  well  with  Him  and  His  church, 
for  the  Council  of  Trent  is  in  a  great  rage."  He  complained 
of  pain  in  his  breast,  and  requested  them  to  rub  him  with 
warm  flannels,  which  they  did.  He  felt  better,  and  at  supper 
time,  went  down  and  ate  with  the  family  with  a  good  appetite. 
Observing  the  company  rather  desponding,  he  began  to  con- 
verse with  great  liveliness,  and  by  two  or  three  sallies  of  his 
ever  ready  wit,  threw  them  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

After  supper  he  again  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  breast, 
and  asked  to  be  rubbed  with  warm  flannels.  They  urged 
him  to  send  for  a  physician,' but  he  declined.  At  nine  o'clock 
he  went  up  stairs,  in  company  with  his  two  sons  Martin  and 
Paul,  Dr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Coelius,  and  his  servant  Ambrose.  He 
lay  down  on  a  sofa  in  a  little  ante-room  adjoining  his  cham* 
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ber  and  slept  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  He  then  awoke 
and  asked  Ambrose  to  warm  the  bed  in  his  chamber.  He 
arose  from  the  sofa,  took  off  his  clothes  without  assistance, 
wrapped  himself  b  a  dressing  gown,  walked  to  his  bed  and 
lay  down.  Seeing  his  sons  and  the  other  friends  standing 
anxiously  around  him  ;  he  requested  them  to  retire  to  bed ; 
but  they  earnestly  begging  permission  to  sit  up  with  him,  he 
made  no  further  objection,  but  turned  his  face  toward  the 
wall,  and  seemed  to  sleep.  His  servant  Ambrose  says  he  did 
not  really  close  his  eyes,  but  seemed  to  be  narrowly  watch- 
ing the  flickering  shadows  made  upon  the  wall  by  the  un- 
steady light  of  the  fire.  At  half  past  eleven  he  told  his  servant 
to  light  a  fire  in  the  little  room ;  and  soon  after  exclaimed, 
'^  O  Lord  God !"  in  a  tone  of  distress.  His  friends  were  im- 
mediately around  him,  and  he  said  to  Dr.  Jonas :  "  I  have 
most  distressing  pain  at  my  heart,  I  think  I  must  be  dying." 
They  rubbed  him  again  with  flannels,  and  the  sad  news 
spread  through  the  family  and  through  the  city,  that  Luther 
was  dying.  The  two  principal  physicians  of  the  city  were 
soon  by  his  bed-side,  the  count  of  Mansfeld  came  hurrying 
in  with  some  salts  of  ammonia,  then  newly  discovered,  and 
was  soon  followed  by  his  lady  the  countess,  the  count  John 
Henry  von  Schwartzburg  and  his  lady,  and  Dr.  Aurifaber, 
the  particular  friend  and  biographer  of  Luther. 

Luther  soon  recovered,  rose  from  the  bed  without  assist- 
ance, walked  once  or  twice  across  the  chamber,  and  then 
went  into  the  little  ante-room  and  lay  down  again  upon  the 
sofa.  It  was  now  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Soon  after  lying 
down,  he  said  in  Latin  :  '^  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commit 
my  spirit :  Thou  hast  redeemed  me,  O  Lord,  God  of  truth." 
The  countess  of  Mansfeld  wished  him  to  take  some  of  the 
medicines  she  had  brought ;  but  he  said  hb  poor  dear  Catey, 
in  her  abundant  anxiety  for  him,  had  put  up,  just  before  he 
came  away,  a  little  case  of  refreshments  and  medicines,  and 
if  he  took  any  thing  he  would  rather  have  some  of  that.  His 
son  went  to  his  trunk,  took  out  the  parcel  he  spoke  of^  and 
handed  it  to  him.     He  took  one  or  two  of  the  things  it  con- 
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taiDed,  just  put  tbem  to  bb  lips^  handed  them  all  back  to  his 
son,  and  told  him  to  put  them  away,  and  never  to  forget  the 
kindness  of  his  mother.  Soon  after,  he  said  :  "  Dear  God,  I 
am  in  dreadfiil  pain,  I  must  be  going."  Mr.  Coelius  said  to 
-  him :  <*  Venerated  father,  call  upon  our  dear  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  our  great  high  priest,  our  only  mediator;  you  have 
done  a  great  work  for  Him ;  God  will  be  gracious  to  us ;  you 
will  yet  recover."  "  No,  (said  Luther  firmly,)  I  feel  the  cold 
sweat  of  death — I  am  breathing  my  soul  out — ^my  distress  is 
increasing."  He  then  prayed  in  German  :  "  My  heavenly 
Father,  eternal,  most  merciful  God,  Thou  hast  revealed  to 
me  Thy  dear  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  Him  have  I  pro» 
fessed,  Him  have  I  preached,  I  adore  Him  as  my  only  Sa- 
viour and  Redeemer,  while  the  ungodly  reproach  and  revile 
and  persecute  Him.  O  take  my  poor  soul  to  Thyself."  He 
then  said  in  Latin  three  times  in  quick  succession  :  ^^  Into 
Thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit,"  and  added :  "  God  so  loved 
the  world  that  he  sent  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 
After  a  moment's  silence,  he  again  spoke  in  German  :  ^<  O, 
heavenly  Father,  although  this  body  is  breaking  away  fix)m 
me,  and  I  am  departing  from  this  life,  yet  I  certainly  know  I 
shall  forever  be  with  Thee,  for  no  one  can  pluck  me  out  of 
Thy  hand."  And  then  subjoined  with  a  cheerful  tone  in 
Latin :  ^^  Our  God  is  a  God  of  salvation— our  Lord  delivereth 
from  death." 

He  appeared  to  be  fast  sinking,  and  the  cotmtess  of  Mans- 
feld  again  administered  some  cordials,  and  directed  him  to  be 
bathed  with  spirits.  Then  Dr.  Jonas  said  to  him  :  ^<  Most 
beloved  father,  do  you  still  hold  on  to  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer?"  His  fading  countenance 
once  more  brightened,  his  clear  blue  eye  sparkled  with,  intel- 
ligence, and  he  replied,  in  a  distinct  and  thrilling  tone  :  ^'O 
yes."  He  then  folded  bis  hands  across  his  bosom,  turned  his 
face  a  little  on  one  side,*  and  began  breathing  softly  and  gently 
as  a  sleeping  infant.  His  eyes  were  becoming  fixed  in  their 
sockets,  the  glassy  hue  of  death  was  fast  gathering  on  them, 
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when  one  of  the  old  men  in  attendance,  who  bad  been  his 
companion  in  childhood,  (and  who  in  bad  weather  had  often 
carried  the  favorite  little  Martm  to  school  in  his  arms,)  in  that 
awful  moment  forgetting  entirely  the  mighty  reformer  and 
thinking  only  of  the  friend  of  his  heart,  knelt  down  by  the 
sofa,  and  puttmg  his  arm  across  his  bosom  and  his  face  to  his 
cheek,  exclaimed  in  the  plaintive  notes  of  childhood  :  '<  Mar* 
tin,  dear  Martin,  do  speak  to  me  once  more !"  But  there 
was  no  reply.  The  mighty  spirit  had  already  gone.  Before 
the  words  were  fully  uttered  Luther  was  already  with  Moses, 
with  Paul,  with  John,  and  with  Christ ;  and  in  the  last  only 
did  he  find  a  superior.  The  countess  of  Mansfeld  would 
not  be  persuaded  that  be  was  dead.  Even  when  she  heard 
the  death-rattle  in  his  throat,  and  after  that  all  was  still; 
when  she  saw  his  lips  open  with  a  slight  and  scarcely  percep- 
tible gasp,  and  then  move  no  more ;  still,  with  all  a  woman's 
perseverance  and  hopefulness,  she  stood  intently  watching  his 
face,  and  anxiously  rubbing  now  bb  feet  and  now  his  hands, 
till  at  last  perceiving  that  they  grew  ice-cold  to  her  touch,  and 
she  could  warm  them  no  more,  hope  was  forced  from  her,  and 
she  turned  from  the  couch,  threw  herself  into  a  chair,  and  co- 
vered her  face  and  wept  like  one  who  refuses  to  be  comforted. 

Luther  died  of  cancer  in  the  stomach,  or,  angina  pectoris,^ 
^t  half  past  two  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  February  18tb, 
1546,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years,  three  months,  and  ten 
days.  As  he  seemed  to  anticipate,  his  native  city,  by  a  sin- 
gular providence,  became  also  the  place  of  his  death. 

Luther's  death,  though  peaceful,  and  full  of  unwavering 
confidence  in  Christ  and  hb  gospel,  was  not  so  joyous  and 
0xtatic  as  that  of  many  a  Christian  in  bumble  life.  For  this, 
two  reasons  may  be  assigned  : 

1.  His  personal  hopes  were  never  of  the  exhilarating  kind. 
Of  himself  he  was  often  distrustfiil ;  it  was  only  in  respect  to 
the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged  that  he  was  always  un- 
doubtingly  confident. 


'  The  anthoritiefl  difier  on  that  point. 
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2.  He  was  piobably,  during  the  whole  time,  suffering  ex- 
cruciating bodily  pain.  Though  he  said  but  little  about  it, 
it  b  evident  from  what  he  did  say  that  his  sufferings  were  ex- 
treme. And  it  must  have  been  so,  for  he  had  a  mighty,  mus- 
cular frame  to  be  shaken  down^  and  such  a  frame  could  not, 
in  so  short  a  time,  have  been  brought  to  dissolution  without 
terrible  torture. 

On  the  morning  of  the  I9th  of  February  the  body  of  LiU- 
ther  was  enclosed  in  a  leaden  coffin,  and  carried  to  St.  An- 
drew's church  in  Eisleben,  where  Dr.  Jonas  preached  fW>m 
1  Thess.  4 :  13-18.  Ten  of  the  principal  citizens  watched 
with  the  corpse  during  the  night,  and  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  20th  Mr.  Coelius  preached  iGrom  Isaiah  57 :  1.  The  body 
was  to  be  taken  to  Wittenberg  for  burial ;  and  as  the  moum- 
iiil  procession  began  to  move,  the  whole  city  and  all  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  emptied  of  its  inhabitants,  who  crowded 
after  the  hearse,  and  by  their  tears  and  sobs  and  loud  weep- 
ing testified  how  deeply  they  felt  their  loss.  At  five  m  the 
evening  the  train  arrived  before  the  walls  of  Halle,  and  here 
the  crowd  became  so  dense,  that  they  were  two  hours  in  forc- 
ing the  hearse  along  firom  the  gate  to  St.  Mary's  churchy  a 
distance  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  rods.  As  the  hearse  was 
slowly  making  its  way  along  through  the  mass  of  human  be- 
ings, a  voice  in  the  crowd  began  to  sing  the  first  hymn  which 
Luther  published : 

Aua  tiefer  Noth  achrei  ich  zu  dtr, 
Mein  Oott,  erhCr  mein  Sufen, 

•  From  deep  distress  I  call  to  thee, 
My  God,  regard  my  crying  ; 

and  the  whole  multitude  joined  in  the  singing,  but  oould 
scarcely  complete  a  single  line  bef(Mre  their  voices  were  choked 
by  their  sobs,  and  they  all  wept  aloud.  Then  they  began  to 
sing  again ;  and  thus  alternately  singing  and  weejHng,  they 
at  length  deposited  the  body  in  St.  Mary's  church ;  and  even 
then  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  dispene,  but  stood 
around  the  church  the  whole  night 
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At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  2l8t,  the  hearse  start- 
ed again,  followed  by  the  same  weeping  throngy  and  meeting 
every  where  on  the  way  the  same  demonstrations  of  grief; 
and  at  mid-day  on  the  22d  it  arrived  before  the  outer  gate  at 
Wittenberg,  where  it  was  met  with  all  the  honqrs  which  could 
be  conferred  on  a  sovereign  prince.  The  mayor's  carriage 
stood  just  outside  of  the  gate,  and  in  it  was  the  bereaved  wife 
and  her  younger  children,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  her  elder 
sons  with  the  dead  body  of  their  father.  There  were  many 
affecting  scenes  connected  with  Luther's  death,  but  none 
more  thrilling,  more  heart-rending  than  the  meeting  of  that 
mother  and  her  sons. 

After  some  interruption,  the  procession  went  on  to  the 
Castle  church,  which  was  immediately  crowded  in  every  part, 
every  door  and  window  was  filled,  and  every  street  and  ave- 
n«e  leading  to  it  was  thronged  with  mourners  intently  weep- 
ing. Bugenhagen  and  Melanchthon  were  in  the  pulpit.  The 
first  arose  and  with  tolerable  composurie  pronounced  his  text 
1  Thess.  4:  13,  15  ;  but  the  moment  he  attempted  to  com- 
mence his  sermon,  he  broke  out  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of 
weeping,  in  which  all  the  congregation  joined,  and  the  infec- 
tion spreading  to  the  streets  and  avenues  without,  the  whole 
city  resounded  with  one  loud  and  bitter  waiL 

At  length  they  were  hushed  to  silence,  and  the  sermon 
was  resumed.  After  the  sermon  by  Bugenhagen,  Melanchthon 
addressed  the  members  of  the  University  in  Latin,  and  the 
coffin  was  lowered  into  the  vault  under  the  broad  aisle  not  far 
from  the  pulpit.  The  vast  assembly  broke  up,  and  each  man 
returned  to  his  home,  pondering  within  himself  and  intently 
wondering  whether  it  could  be  really  so,  that  they  should 
never  again  see  Luther's  noble  form  in  their  streets,  and  never 
again  hear  his  thrilling  voice  in  their  churches.  He  had  lived 
and  taught  and  preached  in  Wittenberg  thirty-eight  years, 
and,  fix>m  the  time  of  hb  first  arrival,  had  been  the  central 
point  of  interest  to  all  who  inhabited  or  vbited  the  city,  and 
is  so  to  this  day. 

After  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  the  city  of  Wittenberg, 
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though  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  and  most  important  mili- 
tary stations  in  Europe,  and  though  it  l)as  been  the  scene  of 
battles  and  sieges  which  might  have  immortalized  any  other 
town,  is  seldom  thought  of  or  visited  except  as  the  place 
where  Luther  labored  and  where  his  bones  are  buried.  Even 
Wallenstein,  and  Peter  of  Russia,  and  the  great  Frederic,  and 
Napoleon,  whose  names  may  now  be  seen  written  with  their 
own  hands  on  the  walls  of  Luther's  study,  were  always  small 
men  at  Wittenberg  and  objects  of  subordinate  interest ;  and 
feeling  it  to  be  so,  though  some  of  their  most  important  move- 
ments were  made  in  and  around  the  city,  they  seldom  staid 
there  long  at  a  time,  and  generally  hastened  away  as  soon  as 
they  could. 

The  grave  of  Luther  is  secured  by  an  iron  grating  and 
covered  with  a  thick,  heavy  plate  of  bronze,  on  which  is  the 
following  simple  inscription :  Martini  Lutheri  S.  Theologut 
doctoris  corpus  h.  L  s.  e.  qui  anno  Christi  MVLVJ,  XJ7. 
CaL  Martii  Eyskbii  in  pairia  S.  M.  O.  C.  V.  ann.  LXIlh 
MUDX. 

The  emperor  Charles  V.,  in  his  wars  with  the  Protes- 
tants, some  years  after  Luther's  death,  besieged  and  took 
Wittenberg.  The  first  place  he  inquired  for  was  the  grav« 
of  Luther.  He  read  the  inscription,  folded  his  arms  aqioss 
his  bosom,  and  stood  looking  down,  absorbed  in  thought  An 
officer  stepped  up  to  him  and  said,  <'  Let  me  break  o/en  the 
grave  and  scatter  the  ashes  of  the  heretic  to  thi?  winds." 
Charles's  fine  eyes  and  noble  features  flashed  witb^ indignation 
at  the  mean  proposal.  ^'  I  have  not  come  t(r  war  upon  the 
dead  (said  he)  ;  I  have  enough  to  do  with  ifie  living," — and 
he  hurried  from  the  spot  Ever  after  /rfie  famous  diet  at 
Worms,  Charles  and  Luther  had  uni^nnly  manifested  the 
most  profound  respect  for  each  other. 

Note.  The  foregoing  account  ^f  the  last  days  and  death 
of  Luther  has  been  collected  fi^ni  a  great  variety  of  sources. 
Some  of  the  most  accurate  xnd  copious  are  the  following, 
namely :  Seckendorf  de  L^itheranismo — ^Marheinecke,  6es- 
chichte  des  teutschen  Re^rmation — Lomler,  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
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therms  Deutsche  Scbriften — Andin,  Histoire  de  la  Vie,  des 
Ecrits,  et  d6  la  Doctrine  de  Mt.  Luther— Mathesias,^Leben 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  in  siebzehn  Predigten. 


ARTICLE  11. 

BUSH  ON  THE  RESURRECTION  REVIEWED, 
By  Samuel  T.  Spkax,  Paitor  of  the  flootb  Presbyterian  Gbvreb  of  Brooklyn,  N.  IT. 

Anastasis  :  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body, 
rationaUy  and  scrtpturally  considered.  By  Georok 
Bush.  New- York  and  London:  Wiley  &  Putnam. 
1845.     pp.  396,  12mo. 

It  is  a  duty  acccordant  not  less  with  the  spirit  of  religion 
than  of  philosophy,  to  hail  with  gratitude  whatever  shaU  be 
adapted  to  increase  the  sum,  either  of  human  knowledge,  or 
human  happiness.     Truth  and  virtue  should  be  the  ends  of 
all  rational  inquiry.   These  are  never  subserved  by  a  proscrip* 
tive  treatment  of  him  who  proposes  to  make  his  intellectual 
facultib;}  the  organs  of  research,  however  widely  he  may  differ 
from  us  iq  alleged  results.     The  mere  fact  that  he  enunciates 
a  new  opiiAon,  or  attacks  a  standard  doctrine,  is  not  of  itself 
sufficient  ^  priori  to  secure  his  condemnation.     He  may  be 
right,  or  he  may  be  wrong,  or  he  may  present  a  combination 
of  important  truth  Mid  serious  error.     In  either  case  the  ap- 
propriate method  is,  to  hear  him — ^master  his  positions— con- 
sider the  pertinency  ana  weight  of  his  arguments  ;  and  then 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  ^is  view,  according  to  the  evidence 
which  he  submits.     It  is  to  '»e  regretted  that,  in  this  imper- 
fect world,  prejudice  and  the  ^^irit  of  dogmatism  should  so 
often  supersede  the  work  of  thouj^t,  and  lead  men  to  seal  up 
their  convictions  so  as  to  make  theit  minds  impervious  to  the 
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claims  of  reason.  This  is  unfavorable  to  the  dignity  and 
prevalence  of  truth ;  paralyzes  inquiry  ;  precludes  improve- 
ment; and  is  dishonorable  alike  to  man  and  his  Maker. 
Above  all,  to  put  down  a  man  by  popular  appeals  to  ignorance 
— ^to  faith  rather  than  reason  and  the  Scriptures  ;  by  the  po- 
tent agency  of  the  odium  publicum  vel  iheologicum,  by  mere 
epithets  ;  is  unfair,  unworthy  of  a  philosopher,  be  he  Christian 
or  Pagan.  The  fact  b,  every  improved  state  of  opinion  in 
its  inchoative  stage,  is  a  novelty ;  and  if  we  adopt  the  doc- 
trine of  rejecting  whatever  comes  under  this  title,  we  must 
stagnate  intellectual  progress  ab  origine ;  we  must  assume, 
that  man,  in  the  individual  and  collective  sense,  is  already 
perfect  in  knowledge ;  or,  if  not  perfect,  we  proscribe  him 
from  making  any  further  attainments.  I  cannot  suppose, 
that  in  this  age,  and  especially  in  this  country  of  free  inquiry, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  formal  defence  of  these  an- 
nouncements. He  who  should  deny  them,  would  himself  be 
a  personijied  resurrection  of  the  bigotry,  prejudice  and  blind- 
ness of  the  dark  ages;  and  would  probably  find  himself  a 
stranger  to  the  spirit  and  glory  of  the  age.  We  should  all  be 
careful,  however,  that  we  do  not  in  practice  commit  ourselves 
to  a  course  which  in  theory  we  are  ready  to  condemn.  This 
rale  is  never  more  important,  never  more  signally  honored  by 
its  observance,  than  when  we  are  exposing  what  we  deem  a 
fundamental  error.  Our  zeal  for  truth  and  our  hatred  tov^rd 
error,  while  well  in  themselves,  may  undergo  transmu^tions 
in  their  progress ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  advance,  lose 
their  original  spirit,  till  finally  they  shall  be  mapped  with 
some  of  the  worst  features  of  proscription  and  persecution. 
In  the  name  of  humanity  and  truth,  which  is  its  chiefest  good, 
I  plead  for  every  man  an  exemption  fit)m  this  curse.  This 
is  the  right  of  every  one,  commissioned  to  think  by  the  edict 
of  his  Maker. 

In  the  following  review  it  will  be  the  earnest  effi>rt  of 
the  writer  to  be  governed  by  the  views  with  which  he  has 
opened  this  discussion.  The  questions  agitated  by  the  author 
of  the  book  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  are  among  the 
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gravest  upon  which  the  human  mind  can  Gx  its  thoughts. 
Our  present  life  is  but  a  vapor  ;  it  soon  vanishes  away  ;  and 
when  we  cross  the  tomb,  we  are  met  with  an  immense  series 
of  wonders.  Future  existence  is  a  great  problem — ^the  great- 
est ever  addressed  to  human  thought.  Our  capacity  to  con- 
ceive of  it,  and  make  even  some  limited  determination  in  re- 
gard to  it,  is  among  the  highest  attributes  of  our  rational  na- 
ture. The  imperfection  of  our  intellectual  achievements  upon 
this  Geld,  is  a  truth  which  all  must  concede.  What  we  do 
know,  however,  is  not  the  less  certain,  because  we  do  not  know 
the  more ;  we  need  have  no  solicitude  lest  the  unknovm  may 
contradict  the  known ;  and  above  all,  the  known  should  not 
be  the  less  powerful  in  its  motive  character  and  action  upon 
our  hearts.  Our  knowledge  of  the  future,  and  our  knowledge 
of  the  present,  seem  coincident  in  one  grand  particular,  viz., 
in  both  cases  it  is  a  knowledge  effects  much  more  extensively 
than  of  modes.  When  in  regard  either  to  the  present  or  the 
future  we  absorb  ourselves  chiefly  in  the  latter  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  former,  we  shall  soon  pass  beyond  the  landmarks  of 
science,  and  alleged  discoveries  will  deserve  no  higher  title 
than  that  of  mere  dreams,  or  visions.  It  has  cost  (he  philo- 
sophical world  much  thought  and  many  mortifying  failures  to 
find  out  the  proper  limits  for  human  inquiry.  Many 
splendid  minds  have  been  lost  to  mankind,  while  inhaling 
the  ^ases  of  the  veiled  and  inacessible  region.  On  every  ac- 
count, therefore,  let  us  be  sober ;  let  us  know  what  we  can 
do,  and  vhat  we  cannot  do  ;  let  us  approach  the  theme  sug- 
gested by  our  author,  desirous  of  seeing  the  truth,  and  willing 
to  yield  our  powers,  and  confess  their  insufficiency,  where 
the  theme  may  transcend  their  range. 

In  entering  upon  the  work  before  us,  I  desire  to  submit 
some  general  remarlcsy  as  prefatory  to  a  more  detailed  inves- 
tigation. In  reference,  then,  to  the  spirit  and  aim  of  the 
author,  so  far  as  revealed  in  his  book,  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover nothing  demand'mg  any  special  criticism.  He  professes 
to  yield  to  no  one  in  a  profound  regard  to  the  Sacred  Oracles ; 
and  it  would  certainly  be  unjust  to  assume,  that  this  is  a  mere 
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guise,  under  which  to  assail  the  word  of  God.  I  am  willing 
to  grant — ^what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth — that  he  is  actuated 
by  an  honest  intention  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge ;  that  he  has  a  sacred  veneration  for  the  Bible, 
and  full  confidence  in  its  truths,  its  promises  and  its  Saviour. 
This  I  deem  an  act  of  justice  to  the  writer,  since  this  spirit 
is  certainly  breathed  throughout  the  entire  book.  In  his  pre- 
face, he  seems  to  be  aware  that  he  is  assailing  a  series  of  stand- 
ard opinions,  and  of  his  consequent  liability  to  the  sudden 
and  vehement  charge  of  skeptical  tendencies.  Against  this 
he  very  early  puts  in  his  solemn  protest ;  and  in  the  manly 
spirit  of  Christian  philosophy  and  integrity,  he  implores  the 
reader  to  spare  himself  the  trouble  of  such  apprehensions  and 
feelings.  This  prayer  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  conscious 
innocence,  intermingled  with  many  fears.  He  is  unquestion- 
ably entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  his  own  averments  on  this 
point,  of  which  he  is  a  better  judge  than  his  brethren.  He  is 
morally  answerable  to  God  in  the  premises,  logically  answer-  , 
able  to  the  world — to  any  man  who  chooses  to  call  his  posi- 
tions in  question.  This  concession,  however,  should  not  be 
construed  into  any  recommendation  of  his  work.  The  work 
itself  is  no  better,  as  an  intellectual  production,  for  having  pro- 
ceeded firom  Christian  hands.  Men  may  be  honest  in  pro- 
pagating false  sentiments  ;  they  may  have  sincere  intentions, 
and  teach  destructive  errrors ;  and  there  is  undoabladly  a 
point  where  intellectual  obliquity  becomes  conclusive  evi* 
dence  of  a  state  of  heart  which  no  charity  can  cover,  and  no 
Christian  fellowship  can  safely  acknowledge.  That  the  author 
has  reached  this  point,  I  am  not  disposed  to  affirm.  Were  I 
empowered  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  Pope,  I  would  not 
chase  him  with  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican.  I  prefer  to  re- 
gard him  as  a  Christian  brother,  wishing  well  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  to  reason  with  him  upon  the  merits  of  his  views. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  author  indirectly  sets  up  a  claim  to 
originaliiy^-ih?it  he  has  leaped  from  the  beaten  track  of  opink)n 
— ^that  he  regards  himself  as  proposing  new  views,  if  not  **  new 
truths,"  yet  "  new  views  of  old  truths ;"  that  he  is  seeking  to 
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introduce  a  new  dispensation  of  opinions  in  regard  to  several 
questions  pertaining  to  the  future  state.  He  prepares  the 
reader  to  accept  this  announcement  in  the  "  Introduction," 
where  he  argues  at  some  length,  and  with  much  force  of 
thought,  the  proposition,  that  the  knowledge  of  Revelaiion  is 
to  be  progressive*  In  the  general  drift  of  his  argument  on 
this  point,  I  see  nothing  of  which  to  complain.  The  know- 
ledge of  each  man  is  progressire — in  one  stage  of  being  he 
knows  more  than  he  did  at  a  prior  stage.  The  knowledge  of 
the  race  is  progressive ;  that  which  is  obscure  in  one  age,  is 
made  plain  in  another ;  that  which  is  rejected  at  one  time,  is 
adopted  at  another,  and  vice  versa.  These  intellectual  transi- 
tions, are  on  the  whole,  progressions — ^not  retrogressions ; 
they  result  in  compassing  more  truths,  and  coming  nearer  to 
the  pure  and  perfect  apprehension  of  specific  truths.  This 
progress  is  not  equally  developed  in  all  departments  ;  in  some 
it  is  not  practicable  beyond  a  certain  point,  which  is  rapidly 
attained,  since  all  that  is  knowable  will  have  been  already 
known  ;  it  does  not  involve  as  its  consequence  an  incessant 
and  eternal  revolution  of  all  opinions.  It  is  where  opinions 
are  not  correct — where  they  are  not  complete— or  where 
there  is  no  opinion — ^that  we  find  the  legitimate  province  of 
intellectual  progression.  Its  basis  lies  in  the  laws  that  regu- 
late the  rise  and  advancement  of  human  knowledge,  rather 
than  in  any  intrinsic  character  pertaining  to  truth  itself.  I 
am  able  to  see  no  peculiarities  in  the  field  of  revealed  science, 
that  exclude  this  progression  of  knowledge,  when  guarded  by 
the  proper  limitations.  This  view,  however,  should  not  be 
confounded  with  another,  which  is  different.  Revelation, 
during  the  long  age  of  its  developement,  was  progressive ;  but 
it  is  no  longer  such.  There  are  no  new  revelations  to  be 
added  to  the  Sacred  Oracles,  while  there  may  be  advances 
of  the  human  mind  in  the  more  perfect  knowledge  of  what 
God  has  revealed.  I  do  not  understand  the  author  to  claim 
a  new  revelation  and  progress  in  this  sense,  but  a  new  and 
more  complete  view  of  religious  truth.  This  is  no  sin,  if  he 
be  right ;  but  if  wrong,  it  may  work  much  harm — how  much. 
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we  hare  no  accurate  methods  of  judging.  It  is  possible,  that 
his  book  may  do  some  good,  if  not  by  direct  action ,  yet  by 
ibe  reaction  which  it  may  generate.  As  to  the  direct  evil 
tendencies  of  the  work,  if  such  there  be,  it  is  perhaps  too 
early  a  stage  of  this  review  to  express  an  opinion. 

There  is  another  general  remark,  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
the  reader's  special  attention.     I  am  confident  that  no  injus- 
tice is  rendered  to  the  author  in  the  following  proposition, 
viz. :  Ae  places  reasoUj  not  engaged  in  applying  the  laws  of 
a  sound  exegesis  to  the  word  of  God,  and  thus  ascertaining 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  but  operating  by  the  natural  methods 
of  intuition,  induction,  and  deduction,  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  all  Ids  inqtUries.     This  he  does  both  in  the  chronological 
and  logical  sense.    By  the  simple  exercise  of  reason,  acting 
not  in  the  direction  of  revelation,  but  upon  the  facts  of  nature, 
be  undertakes  to  make  out  what  cannot  possibly  be  true,  viz., 
the  common  doctrine  of  the  resurrection ;  and  then  by  the 
same  power  he  seeks  to  give  us  what  is  presumptively,  or 
probably  true,  as  a  substitute  for  the  resurrection  in  the  man- 
ner ordinarily  held.     All  this  is  done,  before  hb  mind  comes 
at  all  in  contact  with  the  Bible.     He  has  settled  to  a  certain- 
ty in  bis  judgment  the  truth  of  no  resurrection  of  the  body, 
before  he  has  solicited  a  verdict  from  the  Book  of  God.     In 
the  course  of  his  argument  there  are  no  very  obscure  intima- 
tions of  the  manner  in  which  he  will  deal  with  the  Bible,  when 
he  brings  the  question  within  this  sacred  enclosure.     If  there 
were  ever  an  instance  in  which  ^'  coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before  them,''  this  most  certainly  is  one.     This  is  his 
ground,  viz. :  the  resurrection  cannot  be  true  for  philosophical 
reasons  ;  therefore  the  Bible  must  not  be  so  interpreted  as  to 
make  it  true.     We  are  prepared  to  expect  this  kind  of  exe- 
gesis in  the  outset ;  and  when  he  comes  to  the  biblical  depart- 
ment, we  are  far  from  being  disappointed.    The  concession  is 
frequently  made,  that  "  the  letter  of  the  inspired  record  "  is  at 
variance  with  the  deductions  alleged  to  be  those  of  philosophy 
on  this  subject ;  and,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  there  is  a 
sort  of  tremulous  anxiety  in  view  of  the  fact  conceded,  made 
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up  of  a  mixed  state  of  conviction  and  doubt,  whether  having 
reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  Christian  world,  or  the  word 
of  God,  I  cannot  tell.  But  that  such  is  the  fact,  appears 
evident  by  the  amount  of  special  pleading  with  which  the 
first  part  of  his  book  abounds. 

In  the  very  dawn  of  his  '^  Scriptural  Argument,"  he  sets 
at  rest  all  our  doubts,  and  tells  us  how  this  apparent  collision 
between  the  results  of  philosophy  and  the  word  of  God  may 
be  reconciled.  He  gives  a  rule  we  had  anUcipated,  without 
knowing  what  should  be  its  title,  in  the  following  sentence : 
'^  And  yet  it  is  unquestionable,  that  in  nothing  is  the  divine  wis- 
dom more  conspicuous  than  in  what  we  may  term  ihe  elasticity 
of  import  in  the  language  of  the  sacred  volume."  This  is  to  us 
an  entirely  new  phrase  and  a  new  idea,  unknown  until  we  had 
read  the  author's  book.  We  ask,  therefore,  the  privilege  of  a 
little  reflection,  before  we  adopt  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
What  is  this  ''  elasticity  of  import  ?"  It  must  mean,  that  the 
words  of  the  sacred  text  may  be  contracted  or  expanded,  and 
thus  varied  in  their  import,  either  within  definite  limits  or  with* 
out  such  limits.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  allegation 
is  not,  that  our  minds  are  elastic,  but  that  the  elasticity  in- 
heres in  the  very  Word  itself.  This  is  not  to  be  put  to  the 
account  of  a  lapsus  verborum,  for  the  author  very  gravely 
reasons  upon  the  truth  of  what  he  asserts,  and  thinks  it  one 
mark  of  divine  wisdom. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that,  as  a  practical  question,  men 
would  disagree  very  much  as  to  the  quantity  of  this  elasticity. 
It  certainly  would  furnish  a  broad  shield,  under  which  to  cover 
the  grossest  error,  for  every  man  is  to  be  his  own  judge  how 
elastic  the  word  is.  It  would  be  a  perfect  testudo,  better 
than  ever  the  Romans  had,  to  conceal  the  head  of  every 
sophist.  No  matter  how  much  the  error  may  conflict  with 
the  letter  of  the  Word,  for  this  has  a  sovereign  "  elasticity  of 
import,"  which  the  advocate  of  the  error  is  the  honored  one 
to  perceive.  I  beg  leave  therefore  to  ask  for  some  rule  of 
measurement,  by  which  to  graduate  these  strange  expansions 
and  contractions.     As  a  Protestant,  the  author  will  not  tell 
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us  to  go  to  the  Pope,  and  ask  him  in  every  case.  Neither  will 
he  send  us  to  philosophers,  for  they  have  as  little  of  the  infalli- 
ble unity  as  the  Pope  himself.  And  if  we  are  to  take  the 
author  himself  as  the  standard,  I  am  afraid  that  we  should  go 
further  from  shore  than  would  comport  with  the  timid  spirit 
of  most  men.  At  any  rate,  before  we  set  sail  upon  this  ocean 
of  ^'  elasticity,"  give  us  a  good  compass  and  a  skilful  pilot ; 
and  until  these  requisitions  are  met,  it  will  be  prudent  not  to 
engage  our  passage. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  tire  the  reader  with  a  long  dissertation 
upon  the  true  rules  of  biblical  exegesis,  or  to  consider  in  extenso 
the  light  shed  upon  this  subject  by  the  progress  of  natural  sci- 
ence ;  but  I  protest  against  any  such  "  elasticity  "  as  will  in 
result  make  the  language  of  God  an  uncertain  rule  of  faith 
and  practice.  That  the  minds  of  men  often  present  an  ample 
surplus  of  this  elasticity,  will  be  readily  granted  ;  but  until 
now,  we  always  supposed  that  the  word  of  God  had  a  definite 
and  fixed  import,  meaning  just  so  much  and  no  more ;  that 
the  great  duty  of  exegesis  was  to  find  out  this  import ;  and 
never  once  imagined  that  there  was  any  inherent  variableness 
in  the  import.  Be  it  remembered,  that  our  failure  to  discover 
all  that  the  Bible  means  in  any  given  case,  or  to  place  its  im- 
port within  the  proper  limits,  is  with  us,  and  not  with  the  fVord 
of  God.  The  true  meaning  of  the  sacred  text  is  that  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  intended  ;  and  ours  is  the  duty  to  ascertain 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  as  revealed  in  words.  When  the  in- 
tention of  the  Spirit  is  to  describe  things  optically,  according 
to  their  appearance— or  typically,  by  symbols — or  literally, 
according  to  nature  and  fact, — then  we  are  to  take  the  de- 
scription according  to  the  optical,  the  typical,  or  the  literal 
sense  ;  and  this  may  be  determined,  if  the  Book  of  God  ad- 
mits of  any  interpretation.  This  requires  no  "  elasticity  of 
import  in  the  language  "  of  the  sacred  text,  for  the  optical,  the 
typical,  or  the  literal  sense  is  the  sense  intended,  and  there  is 
no  other.  The  author  incidentally  and  in  very  general  terms 
has  referred  us  to  two  sciences,  illustrating  and  proving  the 
necessity  for  thfa  "  elasticity  of  import."     These  are  Geology 
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and  Astronomy.     In  regard  to  the  Jint,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
rem'ind  him  that  the  geological  hypotheses  are  not  as  well  set- 
tled as  the  truth  of  the  Bible  ;  and  if  we  grant  them  to  be 
sound  inductions,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  them  with 
the  Mosaic  narrative,  without  any  "  elasticity  of  import "  in 
that  narrative.     These  geological  periods  may  very  easily  be 
placed  between  the  events  recorded  in  the  first  verse,  and 
those  presented  in  the  following  verses,  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis.     All  the  elasticity  we  then  have,  consists  in  the  fact 
that  Moses  did  not  tell  iiU  that  was  true  ;  and  if  this  make 
language  variable,  then  no  sentence  ever  had  a  meaning. — 
The  case  of  Astronomy  is  also  referred  to.     The  BiUe  speaks 
of  the  sun  as  moving  around  the  earth,  and  astronomy  de- 
clares the  earth  to  move  around  the  sun.     Now  astronomy  is 
unquestionably  right,  considered  as  a  philosophy,  and  the  Bible 
equally  right  in  stating  the  fact  according  to  its  appearance  to 
every  eye,  which  is  all  it  proposed  to  state.     There  b  there- 
fore no  ground  for  the  necessity  of  a  certain  "  elasticity  of 
import"  in  the  language  of  the  Bible,  any  more  than  in  the 
language  of  astronomy.     Philosophically  and  optically  you 
have  two  facts  ;  one  is  the  real  motion  of  the  earth  around 
the  sun — the  other  is  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  around 
the  earth.     They  are  equally  facts  ;  Astrgnomy  states  one, 
and  the  Bible  the  other.     We  need  not  elongate  or  contract 
the  import  of  either  record,  for  what  each  affirms  is  ecpially 
real.     This  generates  no  necessity  for  any  variableness  in  the 
import  of  the  sacred  words,  in  themselves  considered,  conse- 
quent upon  the  progress  of  science  ;  for  that  which  was  origi- 
nally intended  by  these  words,  remains  true,  notwithstanding 
the  progress.     The  progress  in  its  course  touches  upon  facts, 
to  which  it  was  not  the  design  of  the  sacred  text  to  advert. 
What  was  alleged  or  implied,  with  the  reason  therefor,  is  never 
annihilated ;  hence  the  language  needs  no  depletion,  correc- 
tion, nor  substitution,  by  the  demands  of  philosophy.    To  make 
the  Bible  a  treatise  on  astronomy  ;  to  make  it  contradict  the 
fiicts  of  this  science,  and  then  rescue  it  from  ruin  by  the  elas- 
ticity of  its  import,  is  a  short  way  to  reach  a  great  conclusion. 
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The  reasoniog  looks  better  Id  the  aggregate  than  in  the  de- 
tail ;  and  it  was  perhaps  wise  in  the  author  to  make  general 
allusions,  leaving  the  reader  to  infer  that  beyond  them  there 
was  a  storm  of  logie,  which  no  man  may  buffet  except  at  his 
periL 

In  addition  to  the  fact  of  no  logical  demand  for  this  new. 
rule  of  exegesis,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  it  is  an  unsafe  pro- 
cedure to  crowd  into  a  biblical  word  a  philosophical  idea, 
which  Heaven  never  meant  to  convey  by  its  use  ;  or  to  crowd 
out  another  idea,  which  was  intended.  Let  the  philosophical 
idea  stand  by  itself — state  it  by  itself;  let  the  same  be  done 
with  the  thoughts  of  which  the  words  of  God  are  the  vehicle  ; 
and  when  the  two  shall  conflict  with  each  other,  we  will  con- 
sider two  questions,  viz. :  Is  the  conflict  real  ?  If  so,  which 
has  the  greater  claim  to  our  confidence  ?  Adopting  this 
course,  we  shall  need  no  elasticity  in  the  language,  either  of 
philosophy  or  of  the  Deity,  to  accommodate  the  one  to  the 
other.  If  we  adopt  the  course  which  is  suggested  by  the  au- 
thor, we  open  the  gateway  of  variableness,  flexibility,  and 
uncertainty,  which,  when  once  open,  no  man  can  close. 
There  is  no  point,  where  you  can  arrest  the  principle  without 
giving  it  up  ;  and  there  is  no  error,  which  you  can  try  and 
condemn  by  the  Bible.  In  the  hands  of  a  skilful  sophist, 
every  thing  is  set  afloat ;  he  might  claim  a  much  greater  elas- 
ticity than  even  the  respected  author  would  be  willing  to 
allow ;  be  might  extend  it  to  more  applications  than  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  ;  and  in  the  fertility  of  his  genius  and 
the  profoundness  of  his  philosophy,  declare  impossible  almost 
every  thing  which  the  letter  of  the  divine  word  affirms,  and  at 
the  same  time  insist  upon  his  entire  belief  of  the  word.  When 
we  enter  upon  this  process  of  contraction  or  expansion,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  find  a  safe  judge  of  its  true  limits  ;  as  difficult 
to  fix  the  subjects,  where  it  shall  be  applied  :  indeed,  nothing 
short  of  inspiration  in  interpreting  the  word  of  God  could  make 
it  either  a  sound  rule,  or  any  rule  of  faith.  The  principle  is 
attended  with  insurmountable  objections — objections  not  less 
formidable  than  those  urged  by  the  author  against  the  resur- 
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rection  of  the  dead.  I  confess  that  as  a  Christian  I  ain  afraid 
of  it — and  not  less  so  as  a  philosopher  ;  not  because  it  is  true, 
but  for  a  better  reason — because  it  is  not  true.  Between  a 
revelation  from  God,  with  this  peculiarity  as  its  highest  mark 
of  wisdom,  and  no  revelation,  there  is  very  little  ground  for  a 
preference.  Can  it  be  that  Heaven's  language  is  thus  to  be 
seared  and  shorn  of  its  certainty  ?  Did  not  God  know  what 
He  meant  to  convey  ?  In  its  last  analysb  what  is  this  elasti- 
city, but  an  elasticity  in  the  intentions  of  the  Eternal  Mind  ? 
I  would  not  make  the  author  an  offender  for  a  word  ;  neither 
would  I  proscribe  him  for  an  inadvertent  sentence  ;  but  when 
the  spirit  of  a  sentence  is  the  spirit  of  a  whole  book,  then  I 
claim  the  privilege  of  a  kind,  but  most  earnest  protest.  Let 
this  spirit  become  dominant  in  the  regions  of  philology,  and 
the  days  of  revelation  are  over. 

The  author  holding  on  to  his  grand  idea  of  the  chronological 
and  logical  supremacy  of  reason^  occasionally  crosses  the 
track  of  Almighty  power ;  and  while  we  would  not  im- 
pute to  him  the  least  degree  of  irreverence,  he  disposes  of  the 
point  with  an  ease  and  facility,  that  would  seem  to  require 
a  ^'  trans-sepulchral "  elevation  of  human  intelligence.  So 
perfectly  certain  is  he  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  the 
resurrection  as  usually  held,  and  that  too  on  the  sole  authority 
of  reason,  that  he  denies  to  the  believer  of  the  same  all 
the  benefits  of  an  appeal  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  Deity* 
If  the  Deity  cannot  raise  the  bodies  of  the  dead  according 
to  the  standard  views  of  the  resurrection,  the  fair  presumption 
is,  that  inspiration  has  not  recorded  as  a  fact  what  would  be 
an  impracticability  to  Almighty  power.  He  argues  against 
the  possibility  of  establishing  any  ^^  relation  "  between  the  pre- 
sent body  and  the  resurrection  body,  except  that  of  "  priority 
and  posteriority,"  by  methods  to  be  considered  in  the  sequel. 
He  declares,  that,  as  he  apprehends  the  subject,  "  the  ideas 
involved  in  the  proposition  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same 
body  are  incompatible  per  «e."  He  then  adds  :  '^  The  real 
question  is,  how  Omnipotence  itself  can  establbh  the  relation 
of  which  we  are  in  quest — ^how,  not  as  to  the  manner,  but 
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as  to  the  f act  J'^  He  precedes  this  remark  by  the  intimation  that 
he  '<  would  not  dare  to  limit  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  or  to  deny 
that  any  thing  is  possible  to  him  which  is  possible  in  itself."  Tak- 
ing the  qualifying  phrase ''  which  is  possible  in  itself"  in  connec- 
tion with  the  allegations  immediately  following,  we  do  not  mis- 
understand the  author  in  charging  him  with  asserting,  on  philoso- 
phical grounds,  the  total  impossibility  of  the  resurrection  as  usu- 
ally held,  by  any  power.  Almighty  power  cannot  establish  in  any 
true  and  proper  sense  the  relation  of  identity  between  the  body 
that  dies  and  the  one  supposed  to  be  raised  !  The  ideas  are 
'^  incompatible  per  se."  This,  for  substance,  is  our  author's 
proposition.  Philosophy  then  has  settled  what  shall  not  be 
a  doctrine  of  Revelation.  Exegesb  must  of  course  bend  to  the 
mandates  of  this  sovereign  dictum  ;  and  in  doing  so,  it  must 
incorporate  into  its  code  '*  the  elastictiy  of  import,"  so  con- 
tractile in  its  power  as  to  crowd  the  resurrection  from  the  Bible. 
Philosophy  does  more ;  it  prescribes  limits  to  Omnipotence 
itself.  The  author  understands  physiolog}'  and  ontology  so 
perfectly, — ^the  flux  of  material  particles  in  the  living  body, 
and  the  destiny  of  the  particles  composing  the  body  that  dies 
— as  also  the  nature  of  the  '<  psychical "  or  spiritual  body,  that 
from  these  materials  he  has  elaborated  an  impracticability  for 
the  Deity.  These  are  his  mateiials  ;  and  the  incompatibility 
of  which  he  speaks,  is  gathered  J)y  deduction ;  it  is  not  by  any 
means  an  incompatibility  ^*  per  se"  as  he  styles  it.  The  con- 
clusion, it  will  be  perceived,  is  a  great  one  ;  and  its  premises 
ought  to  be  the  clearest  ever  stated  to  the  human  mind,  and 
the  dependence  of  ideas  as  luminous  as  light  itself. 

In  this  connection  I  venture  to  express  a  doubt  in  regard 
to  this  reasoning,  on  general  principles,  reserving  special 
remarks  for  the  sequel.  When  a  man  affirms  that  the  thing 
implied  in  a  proposition  is  impossible  to  almighty  power, 
that  proposition  must  at  least  be  self-evidently  absurd.  Any 
such  allegation  by  such  a  creature  as  man  in  regard  to 
the  Deity  trenches  hard  upon  the  borders  of  presumption.  It 
is  a  kind  of  diction  of  which  we  cannot  have  too  little.  When 
it  is  a  deduction,  especially  under  circumstances  that  leave 
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room  for  great  uncertainty,  then  the  mildest  epithet  we  can 
apply,  is  to  call  it  an  act  of  presumption.   In  the  present  case, 
I  suggest  to  the  author,  that  he  knows  very  little  about  the 
premises,  out  of  which  he  evolves  this  conclusion.     Of  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  spiritual  or  ^^  psychical  body,^'  be 
knows  nothing^'ust  nothing.   In  what  sense  it  is  spiritual,  he 
does  not  know.      How  far  it  is  like  or  unlike  the  present 
body,  he  has  no  means  of  determining.     What  should  be  the 
bond  or  link  of  identity  between  the  present  body  and  the 
one  to  be   raised,  if  such   there   be ; — ^wbat  are  the  ideas 
which  are  indispensable,   and,  when  present,   sufficient  to 
make   out  an  identity  to  all   btents  and  purposes; — these 
are  questions,  upon   which  he  cannot  pronounce  with  suf- 
ficient certainty  to   fix  the  limits  of  almighty  power,  even 
by  the  remotest  implication.     His  physiological  arguments 
in  regard  to  the  flux  of  particles  in  living  bodies,  and  his  in- 
genious suppositions  in  respect  to  the  destiny  of  the  particles 
constituent  of  the  body  that  dies,  and  the  consequent  difficul- 
ties of  supposing  a  resurrection,  are  childish  and  puerile,  when 
upon  them  rests  so  great  a  conclusion.     They  seem  to  me  to 
groan   under  their   weight,  and  even  sigh   for  deliverance. 
They  must  have  had  more  logical  force  in  the  view  of  the 
author,  than,  I   am    persuaded,  they  will  ever   have   with 
his   readers.      Added   to   this,   bow   exceedingly   defective 
are  all  our  conceptions  of  almighty  power !     Who  is  prepared 
to  tell  the  world  what  such  power  cannot  do  ?   Who  under- 
stands fully  its  relatiou  to  the  possible  ?  Who  can  set  in  detail 
the  limits  beyond  which  it  cannot  pass  ?    It  is  not,  I  trust,  an 
over-estimate  of  these  thoughts  to  say,  that  they  are  sufficient 
to  neutralize  the  grand  position  of  the  author's  philosophy. 
They  are  sufficient  to  infuse  at  least  one  element  of  uncer- 
tainty into  his  reasoning ;  and  if  so,  he  is  called  upon  to  re- 
view his  line  of  thought,  and  abate  the  positiveness  of  his  con- 
clusion, viz.,  that  there  can  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
when  for  its  author  we  have  such  a  being  as  God.     This  con- 
clusion is  repeated  with  a  flourish  of  allusions  to  the  discov- 
eries of  science  and  the  supremacy  of  reason,  which,  for  one, 
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I  have  not  been  able  to  see  exemplified  in  the  philosophical 
department  of  his  book. 

After  this  general  sarvey  of  the  prominent  position  which 
the  author  has  given  to  reason  in  his  inquiries  ;  the  early  stage 
in  which  he  announces  its  supremacy  ;  the  confidence  with 
which  he  constructs  both  the  negative  and  positive  portions 
of  his  theory  on  the  basis  of  its  sole  authority  ;  and  the  tribute 
to  its  unaided  inductions  and  deductions  which  he  demands 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible ;  after  surveying  these 
points,  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  suggest  the  following  impor- 
tant -distinction,  viz.,  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  ac* 
tion  of  reason^  considered  as  proving  or  di^oving  the 
truth  of  the  Bihky  and  the  action  of  reason  upon  the  Bible 
after  it  is  proved.  In  the  former  case,  reason  is  of  supreme 
authority ;  it  has  a  perfect  right  to  try  the  claim  of  the  Scrip- 
tures by  the  most  rigid  rules  of  evidence;  it  is  to  judge 
whether  they  be  from  God  or  not.  In  doing  this  the  Book 
is  to  be  examined  in  its  contents,  and  in  its  external  history—* 
in  its  relations  to  all  the  sources  of  knowledge  and  criteria  of 
truth  which  we  can  command.  Its  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment with  natural  science,  with  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,  with  the  facts  of  common  experience,  ts  a  question 
which  belongs  to  the  general  one  of  its  truth  or  falseness. 
To  reason  thus  about  the  Bible  is  a  fair  work ;  we  do  not 
complain  of  it ;  we  would  be  among  the  very  last  persons  to 
reject  this  right  of  reason,  and  ''  hoodwink  "  any  man's  intd- 
Hgence.  When,  however,  we  have  determined  that  the  Bible 
is  the  Book  of  God,  then,  although  we  do  not  surrender  our 
reason,  we  dhange  its  attitude  ;  we  reason  ^rom  it;  it  be- 
comes a  source  of  ideas  and  knowledges ;  it  has  the  first  place 
in  oar  beliefs;  its  authority  b  the  highest  rate  of  rea^n. 
Standing  upon  this  ground  we  do  not  first  decide  philosophi- 
cally what  must  be  true  or  not  true  in  religious  questions — 
then  infer  the  coincidence  of  the  Bible  on  the  principle  of  the 
general  harmony  of  truth — and  then  bring  into  requisition 
such  laws  of  exegesis  as  will  secure  this  coincidence.  Than 
this  there  is  no  surer  road  to  error ;  it  makes  the  Bible  a  mere 
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appendix  to  philosophy,  and  always  tributary  to  its  claims. 
Acting  upon  this  principle,  we  need  no  Bible,  for  we  assume 
already  to  have  the  truth,  before  we  come  to  it.  Let  skep- 
tics, if  they  choose,  insist  upon  the  reconciliation  of  the  Bible 
with  science ;  but  let  Christians  insist  upon  the  reconciliation 
of  science  with  the  Bible.  They  cannot  do  less,  and  be 
honest ;  for  certainly  it  cannot  with  th^n  be  a  question, 
whether  the  revelations  of  God  are  of  higher  authority  than 
the  discoveries  of  science.  I  do  not  mean  to  concede  that 
the  two  conflict  with  each  other ;  but  when  the  question  is, 
which  shall  I  assume  as  the  Jixed  point  ?  from  which  point 
shall  I  start  ?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying — the  Bible ;  I 
repeat  it — the  Bible.  Science  as  conducted  by  men  must  not 
dictate  to  this  Book  what  shall  and  shall  not  be  true  in  reli- 
gion. The  moment  we  allow  this,  we  are  on  the  direct  road 
to  skepticism,  and  give  the  lie  to  our  own  admissions.  The 
postulate,  that  the  Bible  is  from  God,  neither  requires  nor  ad- 
mits any  real  conflict  with  true  science.  But  so  long  as  sci- 
ence shall  be  the  work  of  uninspired  men,  it  will  be  liable  to 
the  errors  of  fallible  men  ;  and  hence  it  is  not  authorized  to 
come  to  the  Book  of  God  and  say,  ''  This  thing  ought  not, 
cannot,  and  shall  not  be  true."  Better  would  it  he  first  to 
find  out  whether  it  is  true  according  to  the  Bible ;  if  true, 
then  the  question  of  its  reconciliation  with  science  comes  up 
in  its  legitimate  place,  if  we  find  a  satisfactory  solution, 
then  all  the  difficulty  vanishes  in  the  case  of  apparent  conflict. 
If  no  such  solution  can  be  obtained,  we  may  assume  its  exist- 
ence, although  we  cannot  perceive  it.  If  in  any  case  we  are 
precluded  from  this  assumption,  then  we  are  brought  back  to 
this  question  :  Which  is  supported  by  the  greatest  amount  of 
evidence,  the  fact  taught  in  revelation,  or  the  alleged  fact  of 
science  ?  We  know  very  well  what  will  be  the  answer  of  the 
skeptic ;  we  know  also  what  must  be  the  answer  of  the  Chris- 
tian, unless  he  be  a  believer  merely  in  name. 

There  is  a  tendency,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  some  directions 
in  this  age,  to  a  sort  of  romantic  glorification  over  the  achieve- 
ments of  science  and  the  dignity  of  reason,  as  the  organ  of 
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truth.  The  author  seems  to  me  to  have  caught  at  least  a 
little  of  this  fever.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  uoidenralue  the  labors 
of  reason ;  above  all,  I  would  repudiate  the  doctrine,  that  we 
must  give  up  the  use  of  reason  when  we  become  Christians, 
and  yield  to  a  blind,  stupid,  and  stagnant  faith.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  make  our  relative  estimate  even  of  a  good  thing  too 
high.  I  love  also  to  think  that  there  is  a  God  in  the  univarse-— 
that  he  has  spoken  to  men  in  the  BiUe— -and  that  I  am  quite  as 
safe  in  reposing  upon  His  verdicts,  as  upon  the  results  of  mere 
human  investigation.  When  the  latter  prescribes  to  the  for^ 
mer  "  the  must  be^  and  the  muit  not  be  "  in  the  province 
where  the  Bible  is  supreme,  then  science  and  reason  have  ibr* 
gotten  the  lesson  of  humility ;  and  the  less  we  have  of  this 
kind  of  science  and  reason  the  belter.  I  admire  thought ; 
but  God  and  His  truth  more. 

In  the  preceding  concessions,  remarks,  and  strictures,  it 
has  been  the  design  of  the  reviewer  to  brmg  out  the  general 
philosopkical  ecope  of  the  book  befare  us.  That  the  author, 
having  committed  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  positive  de* 
nial  on  the  grounds  of  philosophy,  w31  finally  come  to  the  hn 
terpretatlon  of  the  Scriptures  with  an  overwhelming  bias  in  one 
direction— entirely,  though  honestly  settled  in  favor  of  a  nega- 
tive—it needs  no  prophet's  vision  to  anticipate.  That  this  is 
the  true  order  of  his  mental  action,  I  cannot  affirm  ;  but  that  it  is 
the  order  of  his  argument,  his  book  is  sufficient  evidence.  If, 
therefore,  he  has  givai  us  his  thoughls  in  the  order  of  their  at- 
tainment, then  bis  theory  of  the  fiiture  state  was  complete  be- 
fore  he  came  to  the  teachings  of  God.  I  confess,  that  I  should 
receive  the  religious  phUoeophy  and  the  Biblical  exegesis  of 
such  an  inquirer  with  great  caution ;  I  diould  want  to  watch 
him  with  sleepless  care ;  I  should  be  fearful,  that  be  might  de- 
ceive himself  as  well  as  those  who  implicitly  trust  him.  This 
unfortunate  outset  explains  why  he  so  often  and  ademidy 
warns  the  reader,  that,  let  what  will  come,  he  must  reconcile 
the  Bible  with  the  eoaclnskins  of  science.  Never  once  does 
he  tell  the  philosopher  and  sebolar,  that  they  most  take  care 
what  theories  diey  adopt  in  relation  to  reKgk)n.    Oh,  no ;  there 
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is  no  danger  here ;  no  Scylla  or  Cbarybdis  here ;  all  b  terra 
firma — jou  are  amid  the  immutable  and  supreme  deductions 
and  inductions  of  science  !  All  bis  counsels  and  warnings  are 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  theologian  and  Christian  ;  he 
tells  them  to  beware  how  they  maintain  the  resurrection  of  dead 
bodies,  lest  they  run  the  Bible  aground,  or  strand  it  on  the 
shoals  of  philosophy.  Never  was  there  a  more  perfect  monop* 
oly  of  benefits  ;  and  if  the  beneficiaries  shall  not  profit  in  the 
premises,  the  fault  will  not  be  with  the  author.  To  do  this 
very  tbbg,  however,  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  scope  of 
his  reasoning — ^with  the  plan  of  his  argumentation ;  and  we 
must,  therefore,  credit  to  him  the  virtue  of  consistency,  that 
jewel  in  logic  and  in  morals. 

The  reader,  bearing  in  mind  these  general  views,  will  per- 
mit me  now  to  introduce  him  into  the  very  inierior  of  the 
author's  philosophical  system  of  the  future  state.  It  is  con- 
tained in  the  three  chapters,  which  compose  Part  I.  It  has 
positive  and  negative  features.  He  presents  the  negative  first ; 
but  it  will  bvolve  no  injustice  to  his  views,  if  we  reverse  the 
order,  and  give  the  positive  branch  m  the  first  place.  To  this 
work  then  let  us  proceed. 

I.^-^HC    POSITIVE    DCPA&TM£NT. 

What,  then,  are  the  allegations  of  the  author  in  regard  to 
the  future  life  ?  What  on  this  subject  of  high  import  does  he 
assert  as  true  in  his  opinion  ?  We  propose  to  let  him  be  his 
own  expositor. 

"  It  would  seem,  then,  on  the  whole,  from  a  collation  of 
all  the  grounds  on  which  an  opinion  b  to  be  formed,  that  the 
judgment  of  reason  would  be,  that  a  spiritual  body  is  devdr 
oped  at  death.  By  spiritual^  in  thb  connection,  we  mean  re- 
fined, subtle,  ethereal,  sublimated.  By  the  devdopment  of  a 
spiritual  body,  we  mean  the  disengagement,  the  extrication  of 
that  physical  part  of  our  nature  with  which  vital  and  animal 
functions  are,  in  the  present  life,  intimately  connected,  and 
which  difiers  from  the  pure  spirit,  the  intellectual  principle,  as 
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the  Greek  Psyche,  or  sensitive  principle  differs  from  Nous,  the 
self-conscums  intelligence.  It  is  a  tertium  quid — an  interme- 
diate something  between  the  cogitative  faculty  and  the  gross 
body.  It  is  indeed  invisible ;  but  so  are  many  of  the  mightiest 
agents  in  nature,  and  so  are  many  of  the  noblest  entities  in  the 
ranks  of  created  beings."—- P.  78.  Again,  "This  existence 
will  indeed  be  in  a  body,  but  it  will  be  a  spiritual  body — ^i.  e. 
some  exceedingly  refined  and  ethereal  substance,  with  which 
the  vital  principle  is  connected,  but  of  the  nature  of  which  we 
are  ignorant,  and  which  we  denominate  bodyy  from  the  inade- 
quacy of  language  to  afford  any  more  fitting  term." — ^P.  145. 
No  explanatory  remarks  can  make  more  lucid  the  author's  own 
statement.  These  passages  give  the  full  outline  of  his  theory. 
What  then  is  the  train  of  thought,  by  which  he  introduces, 
developes,  and  defends  the  above  view  ?  It  is  due  to  all  par- 
ties that  this  should  be  known.  With  a  view  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  common  theory  of  the 
resurrection,  and  come  "  nearer  to  a  conception  of  the  true 
theory  of  the  future  life,"  he  compares  the  succession  of  parti- 
cles in  the  human  body  "  to  the  successive  members  of  a  cor- 
porate society,  formed  under  a  charter,"  and  selects  the  "  Eng- 
lish East  India  Company"  for  his  illustration.  He  supposes 
the  Company  to  become  extinct  before  the  term  of  the  charter 
expires ;  that  afterwards  it  is  resuscitated,  not  by  the  revivis- 
cence  of  its  extinct  members,  but  of  course  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  ne^  ones  ;  and  that  the  identity  of  the  Company  is 
secured  by  the  "  revival  of  the  inherent  formative  or  organific 
power  of  the  charter. "  He  then  proceeds  to  the  thing  to  be 
illustrated.  "  Now  it  is  obvious,  in  the  application  of  this  to 
the  subject  before  us,  that  if  we  could  find  m  the  human  being 
something  analogous  to  the  charter  in  the  Company — some- 
thing which  continues  to  live  in  spite  of  the  constant  process 
of  decay  and  dissolution — something  of  which  we  could  predi- 
cate an  immovable  identity  in  the  midst  of  perpetual  transi- 
tion— should  we  not  feel  that  we  had  obtained  a  clew  to  the 
true  resurrection-body  ?"  In  almost  the  very  next  sentence  he 
passes  beyond  the  "  clew"  to  the  very  thing  itself.     "  Such, 
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we  cannot  help  believing^  is  the  trae  view  of  the  subject*  The 
resurrection-body  b  that  part  of  our  present  being  to  which 
the  essential  life  of  the  man  pertains."  ^'  It  ccmstitutes  the 
inner  essential  vitality  of  our  present  bodies,  and  it  lives  again 
in  another  state,  because  it  never  diesJ^  To  the  question, 
whether  this  view  does  not  amount  to  the  simple  doctrine  of 
immortality,  and  ^  virtually  abolish  the  distinction,  as  usually 
conceived,  between  soul  and  body  in  the  future  life,"  he  hypo- 
theticaily  pleads  guilty,  and  abides  by  the  result,  because  he 
supposes  it  to  be  the  truth.  In  the  course  of  his  reasoning 
under  this  head,  he  informs  us,  that  it  b  erroneous  to  suppose, 
'^  that  at  death  the  soul  goes  forth  from  the  body,  as  a  bare 
power  of  thought — ^bodiless  and  formless  mens,"  Granting 
**  that  the  power  of  thought  does  not  pertain  to  the  gross  phy- 
sical fabric"  which  remains  after  death,  he  gives  us  his  im- 
pression, ^'  that  it  does  inhere  in  something ,  which  goes  forth 
at  the  same  time  with  the  vital  principle,  and  that  something 
we  believe  to  be  the  Psyche^  which  is  the  seat  and  subject  of 
nervous  sensibility."  Tracing  some  analogies  between  the 
fiu^ts  of  galvanic  or  electrical  action  and  those  of  the  nervous 
system  ;  then  reminding  the  reader  of  the  ''close  relation  be- 
tween the  nervous  system  and  the  mind,"  he  finally  suggests 
that,  from  the  action  of  these  active  energies,  (viz.,  galvanic 
or  electrical,)  ''  a  spiritual  body  may  be  developed  by  estab- 
lished laws,  as  soon  as  the  present  tenement  is  forsaken  of  its 
informing  principle."  Here  he  adds  a  note,  suting  that  on 
account  of  ''  the  intimate  connection  between  electrical  phe- 
nomena and  light,"  it  is  probable  '<  that  the  spiritual  body 
will  be  essentially  haninous  " — ^which  idea,  he  thinks,  accords 
well  with  Scriptural  language.  With  some  degree  of  caution 
he  suggests,  that  the  future  developments  of  <<  mesmerism," 
and  ''  the  physico-psychical  system  of  Swed^boig,"  may 
yet  throw  light  "  on  some  of  the  profoundest  mysteries  of  our 
physical  and  intellectual  being ;"  and  tells  us,  that  his 
views  of  the  reswrection  accord  with  those  of  Swedenborg, 
"  diough  arrived  at  by  an  independent  process."  The  neit 
tbiQg  we  meet  in  the  way  of  alleged  argument,  b  drawn  from 
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^^  the  analogy  of  insect  transformations/'  which  he  states  with 
some  beauty  of  diction,  but  on  which  he  does  not  propose 
strenuously  to  rely,  since  he  does  not  think  it  best  to  press  it 
very  far.  He  finally  comes  in  contact  with  this  question, 
^' What  proof  is  there  of  its  truth,  and,  if  true,  how  is  it  to  be 
reconciled  with  what  are  regarded  as  the  express  averments  of 
Holy  Writ?"  His  reply  is,  "We  have  already  admitted, 
that  the  solution  propounded  cannot  be  demonsiraied  to  be  true, 
although  we  doubt  not  there  is  constantly  accumulating  evi* 
dence  that  it  is  true  ;  and  if  it  be,  it  follows  of  course  that  thp 
Scriptures  must  be  interpreted  so  as  to  agree  with  ic,  as  other* 
wise  we  should  have  acknowledged  truths  at  war  with  each 
other."  Thus,  in  the  roost  condensed  form  which  I  have  been 
able  to  adopt  without  injustice  to  the  author,  we  have  hid 
theory  and  its  defence.  Some  of  the  impression  which  hb 
diction  is  adapted  to  produce,  may  have  been  lost  by  the  con- 
densation ;  but  this  I  could  not  avoid  without  transcribing  the 
chapter  entire.  I  am  not  aware  of  having  omitted  any 
material  idea,  either  in  the  statement  or  proof  of  the  theory. 
It  will  now  be  my  object  to  submit  a  series  of  suggestions  in 
regard  to  this  hypothesis. 

I,  In  the  fiist  place  the  attitude  of  the  author's  mind,  as 
developed  in  this  chapter,  is  quite  as  remarkable  as  his  theory. 
At  one  time  he  says,  ''  We  cannot  say,  indeed,  that  the  evi- 
dence of  this  induction  is  demonstrative ;  it  is  at  best  perhaps  but 
presumptive/^  "that  the  solution  propounded  cannot  be  demon- 
strated to  be  true."  What  is  this  but  a  concession,  that  he  has 
given  us  an  hypothesis  which  is  not  supported  by  evidence  ? 
And  it  strikes  us  with  surprise  to  hear  the  word  "  inditction/* 
either  as  descriptive  of  a  process  or  a  result,  incorporated  into 
the  language  of  such  a  concession.  As  logicians  we  protest 
against  such  a  degradation  of  this  royal  title.  At  another  time 
he  tells  us  positively  and  categorically  '*  that  the  judgment  of 
reason  would  be,  that  a  spiritual  body  is  developed  at  death. " 
"  Such,  we  cannot  help  believing,  is  the  true  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  resurrection-body  is  that  part  of  our  present  being 
to  which  the  essential  life  of  the  man  pertains. "     "  We  doubt 
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not  there  is  constantly  accumulating  evidence  that  it  is  true/' 
He  cannot  help  believing  it — ^the  judgment  of  reason  is,  that  it 
is  true— the  evidence  is  accumulating,  (what  evidence  he  has 
not  told  us,)  and  yet,  after  all,  it  is  a  mere  presumption! 
What  a  conjunction  of  incongruities  in  one  chapter !  Which 
of  these  asseverations  shall  we  take  for  the  standard  ?  It  is 
plain,  that  when  the  author  made  these  different  statements 
he  must  have  been  looking  in  different  directions.  They  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  a  direct,  continuous,  and  logical  view 
of  the  same  point.  If  I  might  venture  a  suggestion,  not  un- 
justified by  the  book,  I  would  say,  that  sometimes  the  author's 
logical  sense  prevailed  over  his  imagination,  and  at  other  times 
bis  imagination  was  too  much  for  his  logic,  and  saw  realities  in 
the  region  of  spectres.  When  the  one  triumphs,  we  find  him 
on  earth  among  sensible  men  ;  when  the  other  usurps  the  as- 
cendency, he  is  lost  in  the  clouds,  and  we  need  a  telescope  of 
full  power  to  trace  his  flight.  A  mind  so  self-contradictory  in 
its  own  attitude  is  operating  safely,  neither  for  itself  nor  others. 
When  the  author  settles  the  question  with  himself,  we  shall  be 
better  prepared  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  our  intellectual 
obligation  in  the  premises. 

II.  In  the  second  place  he  does  not  propose,  so  far  as  I 
can  perceive,  to  rest  the  defence  of  his  hypothesis  upon  Bibli- 
cal evidence.  He  seems  to  be  fully  aware,  that  he  is  at  war 
with  the  apparent  teachings  of  the  Bible  ;  and  bis  grand  ef- 
fort is  to  relieve  this  ea:^enor  collision  by  a  species  of  exegetical 
clairvoyance  into  the  interior*  He  seeks  to  show,  that  the  pas- 
sages which  are  supposed  to  prove  a  resurrection  according  to 
the  common  theory,  prove  no  such  thing,  but  assert  something 
else.  This  something  else  is  not  the  hypothesis  of  the  author 
—but  a  something  else,  which  may  be  reconciled  with  it,  by 
not  contradicting  it.  The  Bible  is  to  be  exegetically  expur- 
gated, to  allow  the  possibility  of  his  view.  This  is  of  course 
a  concession,  that  the  resurrection  passages,  as  usually  inter- 
preted, are  fatal  to  that  view.  Giving  them  a  new  interpreta- 
tion, but  not  such  an  one  as  makes  them  direct  and  positive 
evidences  of  his  own  hypothesis,  he  has  left  in  his  favor  the 
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posnbilktf  of  its  tnitb,  and  nothing  more.  He  occasionally 
discovers  some  shadowings  forth  of  his  system  in  certain  Biblical 
terms ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  irom  his  book,  he  does  not 
rest  upon  these  for  its  main  defence.  Had  he  supposed  his 
view  to  be  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  his  zeal  in  its  behalf  and 
his  reverence  for  the  Sacred  Scriptures  would  surely  have  saved 
him  from  the  concession,  that  the  evidence  "  is  at  best  perhaps 
but  presumptive^^  The  grand  sense  in  which  it  is  a  doctrine 
of  the  Bible  acccH'ding  to  the  general  course  of  his  argument 
b  this :  viz.,  it  may  be  harmonized  with  the  Bible.  The  fact 
that  Brutus  killed  Caesar,  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible  in  the  same 
sense. 

Now  I  submit  to  the  author  this  question  ;  viz..  Is  it  not 
a  remarkable  enterprise  of  philosophy  and  exegesis — as  dan- 
gerous as  remarkable — ^to  frame  a  theory,  whose  uncertainty 
he  confesses,  in  proof  of  which  his  evidence  does  not  come 
within  a  rayless  distance,  and  then  on  the  principle  of  the  gen- 
eral harmony  of  truth  demand  that  die  Bible  shall  not  contra- 
dict his  theory,  either  directly  or  by  asserting  what  would  be 
incompatible  with  it  ?  After  telling  us,  that  the  evidence  b 
accumulating,  which  proves  the  truth  of  his  hypothesis,  he 
adds,  '^  if  it  be,  it  follows  of  course,  that  the  Scriptures  must 
be  interpreted  so  as  to  agree  with  it,  as  otherwise  we  should 
have  acknowledged  truths  at  war  with  each  other."  Suppose 
we  grant  the  soundness  of  this  canon,  we  then  ask.  What  is 
the  proper  stage  in  the  history  of  investigation  to  apply  it  ? 
When  the  hypothesis  is  a  bare  presumption ;  when  it  b  not 
demonstrated  ?  Or  when  it  is  proved  to  be  tnie  by  evidence, 
which  no  mind  can  rationally  resbt  ?  There  certainly  can  be 
no  dbagreement  in  the  answer  of  these  questions ;  and  yet  the 
author  has  sharpened  up  his  exegetieal  scythe  to  make  a  pas- 
sage through  the  Bible,  not  for  a  Jcnaum  truth,  but  for  a  mere 
conjecture  by  his  own  concession,  and  not  less  so  by  the  charac- 
ter of  hb  evidence.  What  he  makes  hypothetical  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  hb  canon,  he  makes  categorical  and  positive  in 
its  application.  He  has  antedated  the  era  of  discovery,  and 
prepared  the  Bible  fi>r  the  same.     How  unfortunate  for  hb 
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exegesis,  if  philosophy  should  dbappoint  his  hopes,  and  fail  to 
put  the  top-stone  upon  the  building  which  be  thinks  she  is 
rearing  1  Then,  alas,  all  this  exegetical  labor  will  hare 
been  lost !  In  a  world  where  life  is  so  short,  and  econoinj  of 
time  and  labor  is  so  large  a  part  of  the  true  wtsdom  of  living, 
it  would  seem  at  least  to  be  prudent  to  wait  till  the  king  b 
born  before  we  prepare  his  crown  ;  it  would  be  safe  to  wait 
till  a  theory  b  established  before  we  provide  for  its  subsist- 
ence, especially  so,  if  we  must  lay  waste  a  continent  b  doing 
iti  It  will  be  no  rejoinder  to  these  thoughts  to  say,  what  the 
author  substantially  says,  '^  I  have  dene  as  well  as  Icon;  ifyeu 
think  you  can  do  better^  try  it"  The  fact  b,  I  do  not  choose 
to  try  it  at  alL  I  have  never  learnt  to  swim  in  these  galvanico^ 
transcendental  waters ;  the  element  b  too  thin,  and  my  frame- 
work far  too  gtoss  for  this  kind  of  lociXDOtion.  I  propose  to 
myself  no  journey  over  this  terra  incognita  beyond  that  of  logi- 
cal companionship,  and  thb  mainly  to  relieve  the  solitude  of 
the  author.  It  will  not  be  at  all  surprising,  if  we  should  fine- 
quently  meet  curious  questions  springing  up  in  these  fertile 
regions  of  thin  air  of  "  sublimated''  levity.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  no  impertinence  in  entertaining  them  and  seekbg 
the  response  of  some  great  orach. 

IIL  In  the  third  place,  unless  I  have  fiiiled  comctly  to 
apprehend  the  language  of  the  author,  he  approximates  very 
nearly  to  a  self-contradiction. — ^After  objecting  to  the  idea  of 
a  ^'  bodiless  and  formless  mens**  going  into  eternity  alone,  in 
the  solitude  of  its  own  immaterial  being,  he  gives  us  dib  sen- 
tence :  '^  While  our  reason  assures  us,  that  the  power  of 
thought  does  not  pertain  to  the  gross  physical  fabric,  which 
remains  when  the  inhabiting  spirit  has  taken  its  flight,  we  are 
still  unable  to  resist  the  impression,  that  it  does  inhere  in  some^ 
thing  which  goes  forth  at  the  same  time  with  the  vital  princi- 
ple, and  that  something  we  believe  to  be  the  Psyche^  which 
is  the  seat  and  subject  of  nervous  sensibility."  Let  us  make 
ourselves  certain  of  the  author's  meaning.  ^*  The  power  of 
thought"  does  not  pertain  to  the  physical  fabric  ;  but  it,  i.  e. 
*^  the  power  of  thought,"  does  pertain  to  or  *'  inhere  m  some-^ 
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thingJ'     What  is  this  something?     '' The  P^ycAe,  which  is 
the  seat  and  subject  of  nervous  sensibilitj.*'     The  reader  will 
please  to  fasten  these  positions  in  his  mind.     Now  what  views 
does  he  give  of  this  "  Psyche"  in  other  passages  ?    Let  us 
bear  him.     "By  the  development  of  a  spiritual  body,  we 
mean  the  disengagement,  the  extrication  of  the  psychical  part 
of  our  nature  with  which  vital  and  animal  functions  are,  in 
the  present  life,  intimately  connected,  and  which  differs  from 
the   pure  spirit,   the  intellectual    principle,    as    the  Greek 
Psyche^  or  iensiti»e  principUy  differs  from  Nous,  the  self-^^orh- 
scions  intettigenee.     It  is  a  tertium  quid,  an  intermediate 
something  between  the  cogitative  faculty  and  the  gross  body." 
"  The  resurrection-body  is  that  part  of  oar  present  being  to 
which  the  essential  life  of  man  pertains."     "  It  constitutes  (he 
inner  essential  vitality  of  our  present  bodies,  and  lives  again  in 
another  state,  because  it  never  dies,^^     What  are  the  concep- 
tions in  these  passages  ?   The  "  Psyche,"  which  is  to  be  the  re- 
surrection-body, in  which  our  present  vitality  inheres,  "  differs 
from  the  pure  qnrity  the  intellectual  principle.^'    In  what  re- 
spect ?     "  As  the  Greek  Psyche,  or  sensitive prindphy  differs 
from  Nous^  the  self-conscious  intelligence.^'     What  then  is  this 
difference  ?  The  Psyche  is  *^  the  animating  or  animal  principle 
of  man,"  and  the  Greek  Nous  is  the  mind  itself,  the  pure  spirit. 
The  reviewer  is  far  from  being  influenced  by  a  hyper- 
critical spirit  in  saying,  that  to  his  understanding  these  two 
classes  of  passages  give  very  difierent  and  contradictory  views 
of  the  metaphysics  of  human  nature.     In  the  first  class  he  de- 
nies that  the  power  of  thought,  the  cogitative  faculties,  pertain 
to  gross  matter,  and  asserts  that  they  pertain  to  something  that 
goes  forth  at  death ;  this  something  is  the  Psyche — the  physical 
part  of  oar  constitution,  the  seat  and  essence  of  the  mind — ^the 
mind  itself     In  the  second  class,  this  Psyche  is  the  seat  and 
source  of  the  vital  functions,  differs  from  the  intellectual  princi* 
pie,  as  Psyche  does  from  the  Greek  Nous,  or  the  pure  spirit ;  it  is 
the  resurrection-body,  that  which  constitutes  the  present  vitali- 
ty of  the  physical  fiibric — a  tertium  quid — neither  the  mind 
nor  the  gross  body — a  fine,  ethereal,  sublimated  something. 
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According  to  the  first  view  of  the  Psyche,  there  is  no  resurrec- 
tion-body of  any  kind,  that  accompanies  the  pure  spirit  into 
eternity ;  the  soul  goes  as  soul,  with  its  powers  and  its  essence, 
which  is  the  Psyche — the  very  "  something"  in  which  the 
power  of  thought  inheres.  According  to  the  second,  there  is 
an  interior,  refined,  and  sublimated  vitality,  which  escaping  at 
death  becomes  the  resurrection-body.  According  to  one,  the 
power  of  thought  inheres  in  the  Psyche ;  according  to  the 
other,  it  inheres  in  the  Nous  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  not  the 
Psyche.  We  do  not  wish  to  make  unreasonable  requ'isitions  ; 
but  since  our  author  understands  what  is  presumptivefy  true, 
beyond  the  utmost  gaze  of  common  reason,  we  venture  to  ask, 
What  is  ti-ue  ?  We  wish  to  know  whether  this  inner  lamina  of 
life,  this  vitalizing  Psyche,  shall  go  with  us  at  death,  or, 
whether  we  shall  pass  away  from  time  in  the  loneliness  and 
solitude  of  the  Nous — the  pure  and  simple  mentaliti/.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  crude  and  common  notions  of 
the  resurrection  as  usually  held  ;  and  if  new  light  is  to  be  shed 
upon  us,  we  hope  for  greater  accuracy.  As  the  doctrine  is 
now  stated,  we  know  not  what  to  believe  ;  and  shall  therefore 
wait  in  suspended  opinion  for  further  light.  Possibly  the  truth 
may  be,  that  the  Psyche  contains  the  Nous,  and  the  Nous 
contains  the  cogitative  faculties,  and  therefore  the  Psyche  con- 
tains them  all.  The  cogitative  faculties  would  then  inhere 
metaphysically  in  the  Nous,  and  be  mechanically  suspended 
in  the  Psyche.*  This  however  is  but  a  floating  conjecture,  for 
we  do  not  profess  to  speak  ex  cathedra  on  the  point. 

IV.  In  the  fourth  place,  I  am  not  able  to  see  why  the 
theory  of  the  author  does  not  give  a  resurrection-body  to  ani» 
mals  as  truly  as  to  men.  The  resemblance  between  the  as- 
certained laws  and  facts  of  vitality,  as  developed  in  animals 
and  men,  is  very  perfect.  The  assimilating  organs  are  very 
much  alike ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  functions  performed  by 
those  organs ;  the  ultimate  elements  into  which  chemistry  may 
resolve  them,  are  very  similar ;  there  is  a  great  similarity  in 
the  causes  which  produce  death  in  the  two.  On  the  ground 
of  this  similarity,  many  skeptical  physiologists  have  insisted  that 
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man  was  notbiDg  but  an  animal  of  the  highest  grade.  For  the 
same  reason,  experiments  are  made  in  Comparative  Physiolo- 
gy ;  and  thence  deductions  are  drawn  in  regard  to  men.  On 
the  whole,  physiology  has  long  since  rested  in  the  conclusion, 
that  whatever  b  the  organific  and  vitalizing  principle  or 
process  in  man,  is  also  the  same  in  animals.  If  then  it  be 
true,  that  <''  the  resurrection-body  is  that  part  of  our  present 
being  to  which  the  essential  life  of  man  pertains" — that  "  it 
constitutes  the  inner  essential  vitality  of  our  present  bodies, 
and  it  lives  again  in  another  state,  iecniae  it  never  dies  ;"  if  it 
have  in  its  own  nature  an  '^  immovable  identity,"  or  continui- 
ty of  being ;  then  I  ask  the  author  to  accept  the  same  conclu- 
sion in  regard  to  animals.  What  it  is  he  does  not  know,  nei- 
ther do  I ;  but  the  evidence  that  it  belongs  to  animals,  is  as 
complete  as  that  which  assigns  it  to  man.  Perhaps  he  will 
be  ready  to  adopt  the  conclusion  ;  logical  consistency  most 
certainly  requires  it.  If  he  shall  adopt  it,  we  then  ask  for  an- 
other philosophical  system,  which  shall  go  to  elucidate  the 
future  history  of  the  resurrection-bodies  of  all  the  animals  that 
have  lived  and  died.  If  he  reject  it,  I  then  call  for  the  evidence 
which  establishes  the  exbtence  of  such  a  body  in  man  ;  and  by 
the  same  evidence  I  pledge  myself  to  prove,  at  least  to  his  sat- 
isfaction, its  existence  in  animals. 

V.  In  the  last  place,  the  author's  theory  of  the  resurrec- 
tion-body is  manifestly,  in  all  its  particulars,  an  entire  assump- 
tion, not  proved  by  one  solitary  fact.  I  say  this  without  any 
intended  disparagement  to  his  intelligence,  as  a  writer  or  a  lo- 
gician ;  but  because  it  is  a  stem  demand  of  truth.  What  is 
life,  the  vital  principle,  ultimately  and  analytically  considered  ? 
This  is  a  question  that  has  never  been  answered ;  it  never 
can  be.  Whether  it  depend  on  mechanical,  or  chemical,  or 
electrical  agency,  or  some  other  agency,  we  know  not ;  whether 
it  be  some  essence  superadded  to,  but  distinct  from,  the  body, 
or  be  the  result  of  the  properties  of  matter,  developed  in  the 
process  of  organization ;  these  are  secrets  which  physiology^ 
having  learnt  her  proper  field  of  inquiry,  has  left  untouched. 
When  physiologists  supposed  themselves  equal  to  this  great 
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question,  they  always  had  the  mortification  of  leaving  it  just 
where  they  found  it.     Growing  wise  by  experience,  they  have 
concluded  to  enter  upon  the  legitimate  labor  of  describing  and 
arranging  the  facts  of  life  ;  and  to  consign  its  inner  philosophy  to  - 
the  Great  First  Cause.  If  proof  of  these  views  be  needed,  I  refer 
the  reader  to  any  standard  work  on  physiology.  Ifthis  shall  not 
satisfy  him,  I  would  then  say,  let  him  try  the  subject  for  himself. 
Now  does  the  author  suppose,  that  any  man  in  his  senses, 
especially  any    physiologist,   will  be    prepared  to  consider 
as  proved,  or  any  thing  like  bebg  proved,  the  reality  of  his 
ethereal,  sublimated,  and  invisible  something,  which  death  ex- 
tricates from  the  gross  body,  and  which  then  becomes  the  re- 
surrection-body ?     I  confess  that,  after  straining  my  logical 
eyes  to  the  utmost,  I  have  not  seen  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of 
evidence  in  support  of  his  position.     So  confident  am  I  on 
this  point,  that  I  would  ask  him  to  re-read  bis  own  book,  if 
not  re-write  it ;  and,  before  he  talks  of  '^  development"  or 
'^  extrication,"  give  us  the  thing  to  be  extricated ;  prove  that 
there  is  any  thing  there  which  can  be  extricated.     He  has 
not  seen  it ;  the  mere  facts  of  vitality,  by  the  concession  of  all 
physiologists  of  modem  times,  do  not  prove  it.     His  theory, 
therefore,  has  no  claim  to  be  considered  philosophical  in  any 
sense  at  its  very  starting  point ;  he  is  no  sooner  in  motion  than 
he  loses  sight  of  all  the  appropriate  boundaries  of  inquiry.    A 
wild  and  rampant  guessing  is  not  philosophy,  and  not  always 
poetry,     A  man  in  logic  has  no  right  to  give  a  hazardous  per- 
hapsy  and  then  build  a  system  u()on  it. 

Again,  suppose  we  take  the  first  leap  from  the  goal  of 
this  philosophy,  and  shut  our  eyes  so  severely,  that  darkness 
itself  becomes  light ;  suppose  we  grant  the  ^'  iertium  quid/^ 
the  ethereal  something  sublimated  to  invisibility  ;  suppose  we 
pass  this  point,  fearless  of  Uie  frowns  of  science :  what  then  is 
the  evidence  of  the  development  or  extrication  and  accom- 
paniment of  the  soul  at  death,  of  which  he  speaks  7  It  will 
not  do  to  say,  that  it  must  be  so,  because  the  soul  cannot  go 
without  it.  How  does  he  know  this  ?  How  does  he  know 
that  the  mind  cannot  leave  the  body  and  subsist  m  the  spirit- 
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ual  world  without  any  galvanic  peJlicle  or  corporeity  to  cover 
it  7  To  say  that  thb  must  be  supposed,  to  give  the  mind 
some  relation  to  space^  is  an  argument  from  our  ignorance,  and 
therefore  proves  nothing.  If  the  mind  may  have  relation  to 
the  body,  so  as  to  be  with  it  in  this  place  and  not  in  that, 
why  may  it  not  be  in  this  place  and  not  in  that,  without  a 
body  ?  I  can  as  readily  conceive  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 
Corporeity  is  not  necessary  to  give  all  the  locality  to  mind, 
which  it  is  ever  capable  of  having :  (or  if  it  be,  then  mind 
can  acquire  no  relation  to  the  body.  Neither  is  the  supposi- 
tion necessary  to  bring  the  mind  into  communication  with  the 
objects  which  meet  it  m  the  spiritual  world.  No  man  knows 
enough  of  future  scenes  to  make  any  such  affirmation.  There 
are,  then,  no  demands  of  philosophy,  which  require  us  to  admit 
thb  development  or  extrication.  Is  there  any  experience 
which  proves  it  ?  Has  the  author  any  such  experience  to 
present  ?  He  has  not  said  so ;  and  we  presume,  he  will  not 
say  so.  Does  he  know  of  any  one,  who  can  attest  the  truth 
of  this  extrication  by  experience  ?  The  only  witnesses,  who 
could  give  testimony,  are  in  the  other  world.  Is  there  any 
process  by  which  we  can  bring  them  to  earth  to  aid  in  the 
settlement  of  this  question,  or  transport  our  perceptions  into 
eternity  ?  None  that  I  know  of,  unless  '^  Mesmerism''  in  its 
future  evolutions  shall  very  much  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge,  and  lift  the  veil  which  hides  eternal  things.  How 
then  stands  the  point,  as  a  sober,  common  sense  question  7  It 
does  not  stand  ai  aS,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is 
nothing  to  stand  upon.  It  needs  expatriation  to  some  world, 
where  logical  gravity  turns  the  other  way. 

These  are  the  suggestions  which  the  re^ewer  would  sub- 
mit in  respect  to  the  positive  department  of  the  author's  phi- 
losophical system.  He  is  not  aware  of  having  been  influenced 
by  any  disrespect  to  the  philosopher ;  but  the  philosophy  b 
childbh  and  whimsical  in  the  extreme.  It  would  be  very 
well,  if  it  were  proved,  as  any  thing  else  would  be.  But  how 
the  author  could  express  himself  with  so  much  apparent  sin- 
cerity, gravity,  confidence,  and  philosophical  flourish,  as  if  lift- 
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ing  the  arcana  of  nature  from  their  deepest  bed,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.  It  is  as  great  a  nan  plusy  as  the  resurrection 
itself.  I  have  beard  of  men  being  confident  just  in  propor^ 
tion  to  the  desperateness  of  their  cause :  this  may  make  a 
hero  ;  it  never  made  a  logician  ;  it  is  a  poor  recommendation 
in  philosophy. 

II.      THE    NEGATIVE    DEPARTMENT. 

The  negative  department  consists  in  what  the  author 
denies,  with  the  reasons  for  the  same.  It  is  mainly  developed 
in  Part  I,  Chapter  I,  entitled,  "  The  Argument  from  Reason." 
His  grand  effort  here  is,  to  disprove  the  resurrection  on  the 
philosophical  ground  of  its  absolute  impossibility.  It  is  evi- 
dent, even  in  this  early  stage,  that  he  has  his  eye  upon  the 
exegesis  of  the  Bible  to  be  developed  in  Part  II.  In  repeat- 
ed instances  he  indicates  to  the  reader,  that  the  Bible  must 
be  made  to  agree  in  its  teachings  with  those  of  science.  The 
practical  design  of  this  is  to  forewarn  him,  that,  after  philoso- 
phy has  shown  us  that  there  can  be  no  resurrection,  we  must 
not  expect  to  find  such  a  doctrine  in  the  Bible ;  even  if  it  cg^ 
pear  to  be  there,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  not  there,  since 
philosophy  says  so.  This  appearance  of  the  doctrine  which 
he  grants,  must  be  dissipated  by  not  laying  too  great  a  stress 
upon  the  letter  of  the  sacred  text,  and  holding  it  under  obli- 
gation to  bow  to  the  behests  and  corrections  of  science. 

The  philosophical  arguments  employed  against  the  resur- 
rection, as  held  and  supposed  to  be  taught  in  the  Scriptures, 
are  those  which  for  a  different  purpose  have  been  urged  by 
skeptics,  and  answered  by  Christian  vmters,  before  either  the 
reviewer  or  author  was  bom.  They  appear  to  be  stated  in 
their  full  strength,  and  unquestionably  make  the  negative  as 
plausible  as  it  can  be  made.  It  is  due  to  the  reader,  that  I 
should  give  him  the  case  as  our  author  presents  it ;  not  in  the 
exact  order,  but  for  substance. 

The  generic  objection,  which  is  the  nucleus  of  the  whole 
argument,  is  announced  in  the  following  question :    "  What  is 
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meant  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  what  the  relation 
which  the  body  that  dies  bears  to  the  body  that  is  raised  ?" 
This  objection  is  placed  in  the  categorical  form  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence :  "  Our  grand  objection,  then,  to  the  common 
theory  of  the  resurrection,  is  founded  upon  the  lack  of  any 
conceivable  relation  between  the  former  and  latter  body." 
This  is  his  generic  difficulty ;  he  admits  it  to  be  such ;  all  the 
arguments  he  urges  bear  upon  this  point,  and  no  other.  All 
the  relation  which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  conceive  between 
the  two  bodies,  is  "  that  of  priority  and  posteriority  oftime^ 
By  the  word  relation  between  the  body  that  dies  and  the  one 
that  is  raised,  we  suppose  him  to  mean  the  identity  of  the 
two  bodies.  And  by  identity  he  means  that  the  two  bodies 
should  be  composed  of  the  same  constituent  elementary  par- 
ticles of  matter.  The  relation  between  the  two  in  this  sense 
is  what  he  cannot  possibly  conceive  as  true,  since  philosophy 
does  not  allow  its  possibility.  This  is  the  vertebral  column 
of  his  argument ;  the  formidable  engine,  before  which  every 
thing  must  give  way,  even  Omnipotence  itself.  It  will  be 
seen  at  a  glance,  that  the  whole  force  of  this  ''  grand  objec- 
tion" lies  in  the  sense  of  the  word  relation  or  identity,  which 
be  assumes  ;  but  of  this  the  reader  may  expect  to  hear  in  the 
sequel. 

What,  then,  is  the  reasoning  by  which  he  establishes  the 
impossibility  of  the  relation  between  the  two  bodies,  assumed 
to  be  the  one  asserted  in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  ? 
His  argument  touches  upon  three  points,  which  I  shall  explain 
sufficiently  to  give  the  reader  its  full  import.  (1)  After 
stating  that  the  elementary  particles  of  the  living  body  are 
supposed  to  undergo  a  complete  change  once  in  every  seven 
years,  he  asks,  ^^  What  body  is  to  be  raised  ?  A  person,  who 
dies  at  seventy  has  had  ten  different  bodies.  Which  of  these 
is  t9  be  the  body  of  the  resurrection  7  Is  it  the  body  of  in- 
fancy, of  childhood,  of  youth,  of  manhood,  or  of  old  age  ?  Or 
is  it  the  aggregate  of  all  these  ?"  To  say  that  a  body  is 
raised  is  not  enough  ;  this  leaves  him  quite  as  much  in  the 
darkness  as  he  was  before ;  he  wishes  to  know  ^'  what  body 
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is  meaot."  Tbis  is  one  ground  why  he  cannot  see  the  rekh 
tion  between  the  present  body  and  the  one  that  is  raised. 
(2)  The  second  ground,  which  he  thinks  far  m<M«  formidablei 
b  drawn  from  the  earthly  destiny  of  the  particles  composing 
the  body  that  dies,  which  he  illustrates  at  some  length,  but 
which  I  shall  state  briefly  without  impairing  its  logical  fi»ce. 
The  particles  of  the  body  extinct  enter  into  new  combinations  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  repeated  cycles  aid  in  the  composition  of 
other  human  bodies  ;  therefore,  on  the  common  theory  of  the 
resurrection,  where  shall  these  particles  go,  that  have  been 
constituent  in  the  formation  of  several  different  bodies  ?  They 
belong,  according  to  the  supposition,  to  several  different  bodies 
as  truly  as  to  one ;  they  cannot  go  equally  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  as  many  different  resurrection-bodies ;  therefore  any 
relation  of  identity  between  the  body  that  dies  and  the  one  to 
be  raised  in  such  cases,  is  an  absolute  impossibility,  since  the 
rightful  ownership  of  the  particles  is  a  question  which  can 
never  be  adjusted.  He  adverts  to  the  theory  of  Augustine^ 
which  carries  the  particles,  in  the  cases  creating  the  difficulty, 
back  to  the  man  in  whom  they  first  became  human  flesh ; 
but  this  he  discards  as  not  being  satisfactory.  He  also  alludes 
to  the  notion,  that  some  of  the  particles  in  every  case  may  be 
kept  from  entering  into  these  supposed  combinations,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  the  link  of  identity  between  the  present  and  fii- 
ture  body  ;  but  this  does  not  answer  the  demands  of  his  phi- 
losophy. (3)  The  third  difficulty  of  conceivmg  of  the  rekh 
tion  is  drawn  from  the  fact,  that  "  the  resurrection-body  b  to 
be  a  spiritual  and  not  a  material  body.''  He  does  not  see 
bow  a  spiritual  body  can  be  constructed  by  '^  the  reassem- 
blage  of  material  particles."  He  grants  that  some  under- 
stand a  spiritual  body  "  to  denote  a  body  adapted  to  spiritual 
useSf  instead  of  implying  one  that  is  metaphysieaUy  spiritual 
in  contradistinction  from  nuUeriaV^  But  he  thinks  that,  in 
either  sense,  ^^  the  assertion  involves  contradictory  ideas." 
There  can  be  no  relation  of  identity  between  the  present  and 
future  body,  for  the  former  is  fnaterial  and  the  latter  is  sptrU^ 
ual;  the  former  b  ^^  flesh  and  blood"  and  it  ^' cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God." 
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In  the  ab6ye  statement  the  reader  has  the  whole  negative 
argument  of  the  author;  in  an  abridged  form,  I  grant,  but 
with  no  abatement  of  its  power,  since  this  does  not  depend 
upon  rhetoric  and  words,  but  ideas  and  relations.  This  is  the 
reasoning  which  sets  aside  th»  resurrection,  and  forecloses  the 
biblical  question  by  the  power  of  philosophy.  But  for  the 
stem  demands  of  this  logic,  I  suppose  that  he  would  feel  less 
necessity  for  any  peculiar  methods  in  interpreting  the  word  of 
God.  Yielding,  however,  to  their  force,  he  must  make  the 
Bible  yield  to  the  same  behest.  As  it  is  not  proposed  at  once 
to  sound  the  alarm  for  a  retreat,  we  shall  proceed  to  submit 
the  following  strictures  upon  the  above  argument. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  without  intendmg  to  dodge  the  ques- 
tion, or  "  hoodwink  "  the  intelligence  of  any  man,  I  respect- 
fully suggest  whether  the  almighty  power  of  God  be  not  a  fact 
entitled  to  some  consideration  in  this  issue.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  reader  will  not  mistake  the  object  of  introducing  this 
thought :  it  is  not  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  doctrine,  but  to  reply 
to  an  objection  alleged  against  the  supposition  of  its  truth. 
The  author  will  then  grant  us  the  privilege  of  two  assump- 
tions, viz. :  the  existence  of  a  Being  possessing  infinite  intelli- 
gence and  almighty  power,  and  the  reference  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, as  to  its  accomplishment,  to  the  energies  of  this  Being. 
*  Give  his  argument  its  greatest  force,  and  it  stands  thus,  viz. : 
he  cannot  conceive  the  possibiUiy  of  the  resurrection  by  such 
a  Being. 

One  or  two  passages  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he 
could  not  conceive  of  the  thing  itself.  If  he  mean  to  give 
thb  impression,  it  will  then  be  pertinent  to  ask  him,  against 
what  he  has  been  directing  his  own  argument.  Something 
which  he  cannot  **  understand  "  or  conceive  in  the  terms  of  its 
" statement^'  either  as  a  fact,  or  in  its  mode.  This  would 
place  him  in  the  very  smgular  attitude  of  hurling  the  thunders 
of  his  logic  against  that  which,  relatively  to  his  apprehensions, 
has  no  being.  It  would  be  equal  to  the  dogma  of  Papacy, 
that  requires  men  to  believe  what,  at  the  very  time  of  believing, 
18  not  even  an  object  of  thought  or  apprehension.     Better  for 
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the  author  would  it  have  beeq  to  withhold  his  book  Trom  the 
public  eye,  until  he  himself  had  at  least  fouod  out  ^  hat  he 
was  deoying. 

Upon  this  criticism^  however,  I  shall  not  insist,  since  prac* 
tically  he  seems  to  have  conc^iv^d  of  the  fact  alleged,  and 
his  main  difficulty  lies  with  the  question^  how  such  a  fact  can 
be  made  a  fact,  even  by  divine  power.  It  i9  not  a  little  sur- 
prising* that  he  should  find  so  many  difficulties  on  this  pointy 
after  the  frank  admission  which  he  makes  of  the  strength  of  his 
conceptive  powers  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
He  has  no  trouble  in  understanding  as  a  (acty  "  th^at  God  is 
three  in  one  sense,  and  one  in  another."  He  disclaims  very 
properly  any  knowledge  of  the  Viode  of  this  fact ;  yet  upon 
the  allegation  of  Revelation  he  admits  it,  while  ignorant  of  the 
mode.  After  this  just  and  very  appropriate  act  of  faith,  I 
submit  to  him  another  subject  fqr  the  exercise  of  faith  : — ^Mao 
has  a  body,  which  dies ;  all  the  logical  difficulties  which  en- 
counter the  supposition  of  its  resurrection  are  before  the  au- 
thor ;  th^y  are  so  great  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  hig 
conceiving  how  it  can  be  raised.;  beyond  all  these  there  is  a 
God  of  infinite  power*  He  certainly  will  not  demur  to  this 
statement  of  the  case.  Now  is  there  any  thing  unpt^osophi- 
cal  in  merging  all  these  difficulties  into  the  postulate  of  infinite 
power^  so  far  as  the  question  of  {)ossibility  is  concerned,  and, 
without  any  eflbrt  to  find  the  quo  m/odo  of  removal,  regarding 
this  power  as  a  complete  and  sufficient  answer  ?  IVIay  not 
Infinite  Power,  when  it  shall  act  in  the  premises,  disembarrass 
the  subject  of  all  the  difficultie3  whioh  can  be  oreatefl  by  a 
being  of  a  ken  so  limited  as  man's  7  It  may  be  said  that  this 
is  a  mere  ^^  quietism  "  of  faith — putting  ovt  the  eyes  of  Ipgicy 
and  substituting  a  blind  credence.  This  position  I  «iM>9t  i«i> 
spectfully  deny.  Is  it  a  stupid  cr^e^pqe  to  believe  in  a  God 
of  infinite  power  ?  W^  su^ppose  |ipt.  Is  it  a  atupid  credence 
to  refer  to  that  power  the  aocofnplisbnient  of  wMt  i»  revealed, 
altbougl^,  in  the  present  stat^,  we  may  not  be  able  to  tell  AaIT 
the  thing  shall  be  acc^uiplisbcid  ?  The  mm  wIh>  anawei^  ibjd 
question  in  the  affirmative,  will  ,ipaho  ^lar^e  portion  of  Qiv 
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%pt8  of  faithy  \^beth^r  philosophical  or  religious^  acts  of  stupid 
credence.  He  does  more;  be  assurpes  a  completeness  and 
perfection  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  infinite  power,  which  are 
ipore  easily  assumed  than  proved.  In  anticipation  of  such  a 
reply,  the  author  tells  us  that  "a  resort  to  Omnipotence 
leaves  the  difficulty,  in  our  view,  just  where  it  was  beforet'^ 
The  phrase  ^*in  our  view"  was-  very  opportune  in  this  con- 
qection,  as  every  man  has  a  right  to  state  his  own  view ;  and 
its  reality,  as  being  his,  is  a  mere  question  of  truth  and  veracity* 
We  grant  to  the  author  the  inalienable  right  to  his  "  own 
view  ;"  but  we  confess  that  our  owuas  entirely  different.  The 
**  resort "  in  question  does  not  leave  the  difficulty  where  it 
yrBs  before.  The  difficulty  is  founded  upon  an  alleged  impos- 
igibility  according  to  the  author's  statement.  An  impo99ihiUty 
to  whom  7  To  a  God  of  almighty  power.  Does  not  this 
impossibility  lose  at  least  a  little  of  its  sternness,  when  over 
against  it  we  set  almighty  power  aixd  infinite  intelligence  ? 
Are  not  these  latter  facts  worthy  of  some  consideration  io 
aplving  minor  facts  7  May  we  not  reason  from  the  greater  to 
tbe  lett^  and  dissipate  the  shades  which  cover  the  latter,  by 
the  complete  and  perfect  splendor  which  illumines  the  former  ? 
If  not,  then  we  petition  for  a  new  book  on  logic,  js  soon  as 
intellectual  speed  and  mechanical  tactics  can  give  it  to  the 
world.  It  may  be  well  here  tp  suggest  a  distinction,  which 
the  author  seems  not  to  have  noticed,  viz. :  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  not  seeing  how  a  thing  can  &e,  and  seeing 
4^bso.lutely  that  it  cannot  be.  Our  fiulures  to  see  lie  mainly 
under  the  former  category  ;  and  in  respect  to  the  latter,  the 
existence  of  such  a  Being  as  God  should  make  every  man 
caytious  in  his  statement.  Before  we  finish  these  strictures^ 
yfe  hope  to  show  that  the  ajathor  has  not  made  out  any  thing 
like  svcb  a  demonsti^tion  against  the  possibility  of  the  resur- 
rection, as  will  entitle  him  or  any  man  to  affirm  its  impossibility 
in  the  latter  sepse  ;  and  therefore  we  do  npt  accept  his  unsup- 
ported allegation,  that  a  resort  to  Omnipotence  is  no  relief  in 
ibe  x^ase. 

Without^  then„  grappling  with  the  question  at  all«,but  le^T-- 
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ing  the  difficulties  in  all  their  hugeness  and  Tearfulness,  and 
conceding  to  the  author  the  exclusive  privilege  of  making  the 
best  use  he  can  of  them,  I  confess  that  I  am  not  yet  frighi- 
cned  out  of  my  faith.  My  religion  has  a  philosophy  for  the 
whole  difficulty,  whose  index  points  me  to  the  Throne  of  God. 
This  is  the  view  upon  which  multitudes  of  common  Christians 
must  rest,  since  they  can  digest  but  imperfectly  the  logic, 
either  of  the  author  or  the  reviewer.  For  illustration,  permit 
me  to  state  a  common  sense  view  of  this  subject,  and  draw  up 
a  declaration  of  my  faith  in  the  following  terms,  viz. :  **  I  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  God,  possessing  infinite  intelligence 
and  almighty  power.  I  believe  that  He  has  revealed  the  future 
resurrection  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  I  believe  that  He  has 
revealed  it  in  such  a  way,  and  by  the  use  and  application  of 
such  terms  and  sentences,  as  that  the  most  direct,  natural,  and 
obvious  impression  would  be,  that  there  is  to  be  an  identity  of 
some  kind  between  the  body  that  dies  and  the  one  to  be  raised. 
As  I  am  a  common  man,  and  not  qualified  either  to  appre- 
hend or  answer  very  acutely  philosophical  difficulties,  I  still 
fiirther  believe  that  the  God  I  worship  is  perfectly  competent 
to  secure  this  identity ;  that  He  has  such  a  sovereign  control 
over  the  pfesent  destiny  of  elementary  particles  and  organized 
masses,  that  whatever  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  premises 
to  realize  the  truth  of  a  biblical  doctrine,  He  can  and  will  do." 
This  is  my  creed  as  a  plain  common  Christian,  compelled  to 
interpret  the  Bible  in  its  most  obvious  and  natural  sense, 
never  having  studied  Greek  or  Hebrew ;  and  assuming  that 
the  standard  English  version  does  not  so  far  difl!er  from  the 
original  text,  as  to  create  a  dense  cloud  of  appearances,  where 
there  are  no  realities.  Has  the  author  any  objection  to  this 
creed  ?  Does  it  not  involve  philosophy  enough  to  meet  all 
the  practical  demands  of  a  reasonable  faith  ?  We  wait  for  an 
answer. 

n.  In  the  second  place  his  argument  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  the  resurrection-body  strikes  us  as  being  totally  inconclusive. 
It  is,  that  this  body  is  described  by  Paul  as  being  "  a  spirit- 
ual  body/^  and  thai  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  constructed  of 
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material  particles,  especially  it  cannot  be  spiritual  and  material 
at  the  same  time.  But  the  resurrection  implies  the  re-con- 
struction of  a  material  body  ;  and  the  doctrine,  therefore,  can- 
not be  true. 

In  reply  we  submit  this  question,  tiz.  :  Bi  what  sense  is  the 
resurrectian-body  spirittuilJ  There  is  a  sense  of  the  phrase 
.  "  spiritual  body,^^  which  would  make  it  a  self-evident  incon- 
gruity. We  apply  the  term  "  body  "  to  the  organized  living 
matter,  which  composes  the  material  framework  of  man  ;  and 
to  say,  that  a  body  thus  defined  is  '^spiritual"'  in  the  meta- 
physical and  absolute  sense,  is  to  confound  the  distinction  be- 
tween matter  and  mind.  The  world  most  certainly  is  not  in- 
debted to  the  author  for  this  discovery.  In  thb  sense  of  the 
word  *'  spiritual  "  his  argument  holds  good,  and  in  no  other. 
Are  we  shut  up  to  this  sense  in  expounding  the  word  **  spirit- 
ual ''  in  application  to  the  future  body  ?  Has  the  author  a 
direct  and  certain  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  thb  body, 
and  of  the  sense  in  which  it  is  ''  spiritual, "  so  that  his  know- 
ledge confines  himself  and  all  the  world  to  this  view,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  other?  If  so,  then  we  ask  him  to  accept  the 
consequence,  viz. :  that  Paul  has  asserted  an  incongruity.  If 
so,  we  should  like  at  least  a  ^^  clew  "  to  the  methods  of  thb 
high  discovery.  Suppose,  that  we  adopt  a  rule,  whose  legiti- 
macy he  grants  in  regard  to  the  Trinity,  and  say,  not  less  for 
hb  relief  than  our  own,  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  re- 
surrection-body is  spiritual ;  another  and  compatible  sensCy  in 
which  it  is  material.  Does  it  tlien  appear  that  thb  body  can- 
not be  spiritual  and  material  at  the  same  time  ?  We  will  al- 
low him  to  catechize  us,  and  put  thb  question,  viz. :  Li  what 
sense  is  the  body  materiall  Our  reply  b,  that  it  is  so  in  the 
true  sense — ^in  the  sense  that  it  b  constructed  of  matter,  not 
with  all  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  our  present  organization, 
but  not  the  less  matter  for  thb  reason.  Suppose  him  to  put 
another  question,  viz. :  Li  what  sense  is  this  body  spiritual? 
To  this  it  will  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that  it  is  spiritual,  not  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  material,  nor  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
mmd  is  metaphysically  spiritual.     More  might  be  said ;  that  it 
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is  spiritual  in  reference  to  its  perfection  and  improvement  upon 
the  present  body,  and  its  consequent  adaptations  and  uses  in 
the  heavenly  world.  We  are  not  sure  by  experience  and  posi- 
tive inspection,  that  we  have  given  the  true  answer,  or  the  full 
answer;  neither  b  it  essential  to  our  argument  to  be  sure* 
The  possibility  that  It  may  be  spiritual  in  one  sense,  and  mate- 
rial m  another,  sets  our  author's  logic  afloat.  tJntil  he  can 
dispose  of  this  thought,  it  will  not  do  for  him  to  contend 
against  the  possibility  of  the  resurrection,  because  our  present 
body  is  material,  and  the  future  body  is  spoken  of  as  spiritual. 
The  future  body  may  be  material  in  the  same  essential  sense 
in  which  the  present  body  is  material ;  and  spiritual  in  a  sense 
in  which  the  present  body  is  not  now  spiritual. 

It  is  pertinent,  as  an  argwnenitm  ad  Aomtnem,  to  remind 
the  author,  that  his  reasoning  under  this  head  is  as  fatal  to  his 
own,  as  to  the  common  theory.  What  is  the  resurrection- 
body,  which  he  gives  us  1  It  is  a  very  refined,  ethereal,  subli- 
mated something — ^a  ieriium  quid — luminous,  as  he  thinks,  a 
corporeity  of  some  kind,  enveloping  and  encasing  the  pur^ 
spirit.  Suppose  it  to  be  a  very  delicate  pellicle  of  condensed 
electro-magnetism,  as  the  author  not  very  obscurely  intimates, 
or  any  thing  else  you  please  to  have.  Is  it  not  as  diftcult  to 
apply  the  word  "  spiritual,"  in  the  metaphysical  sense,  to  this 
body  as  to  any  other  ?  Is  galvanism  any  nearer  being  spiritual 
than  a  stone  ?  The  author  may  make  as  m^ny  e^senceir  a^  he 
pleases ;  instead  of  three  he  may  have  a  complete  decade ;  hd 
may  then  sublimate  them  all  into  perfect  tenuity,  so  that  the 
evidence  of  their  existence  shall  be  in  the  ratio  of  their  subli- 
mation. So  far  as  the  argument  is  Concehied,  we  ^k  for  no 
limits  to  this  creative  process.  When  the  work  is  finished,  we 
ask,  to  how  many  of  these  essences  will  the  word  "  spiritual," 
in  the  absolute  and  ihetaphysical  sense,  apply  'i  To  but  one — 
just  one,  which  is  the  mind.  In  order,  therefore,  to  admit  the 
existence  of  hb  resurrection-body  under  the  title  of  "  spiritual,'* 
must  he  not  fix  on  some  other  3ense  besides  the  metaphysical  ? 
Alas,  for  the  fate  of  all  verides,  when  ^e  have  an  argument 
which  does  execution  m  sO  many  directions,     tt  is  a  danger- 
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0U9  weapon  16  carry  ;  much  rftore  so,  when  used.  Let  him 
settle  the  import  of  this  word  "spiiitual "  in  consistency  with 
hi^  oWn  theory ;  and  we  promise  to  make  it  an  sgis  to  shelter 
Ours  frbm  the  violehce  of  the  storm. 

III.  In  the  third  place,  his  argument  drawn  from  the  con- 
stant flux  and  chtiiige  of  material  particles  in  our  present  bo- 
dies, striked  us  as  not  possessing  much  power.  The  substance  df 
it  is,  that  these  particles  all  leave  the  body  once  in  erery  Seven 
years ;  that  their  pUce  is  supplied  with  new  ones,  more  or  less 
in  number  accoi^ding  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  body ; 
that  at  every  slich  complete  cycle  of  particles  there  is  abso- 
lutely a  new  body  ;  that  hence  a  man  living  seventy  years 
will  have  had  ten  difierent  bodies ; — which,  therefore,  shall  be 
the  body  of  the  resurrection,  and  what  is  the  reason  for  choos- 
ing one  rather  than  atiy  other  of  the  ten  7  The  author  states 
these  id^s  with  so  much  seriousness,  that  I  must  suppose  his 
own  mind  to  have  labored  in  view  of  them,  and  felt  embar- 
rassed with  the  stern  requisitions  of  science,  when  contemplat- 
ii^g  the  doctrine  Of  the  resurrection.  I  shall,  therefore,  look 
Seriously  at  the  case  as  he  presents  it  to  us — reminding  the 
reader,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  a  new  field  of  thought,  and  if, 
therefore,  we  should  not  leave  it,  laden  with  its  entire  treasures^ 
the  fact  may  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  present  Juvenility  of 
science. 

t  begin  thi^  exploring  tour  by  demanding,  in  the  outset,  the 
eindence  which  has  settled  this  fluic  and  escapement  of  aU 
\be  particles  of  the  body  once  in  seven  years,  or  seventy 
years,  to  so  great  a  certainty,  that  the  fact  should  be  made  an 
objection  to  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the 
expei'Iments  of  physiologists  on  thb  subject,  and  of  what  they 
have  concluded  ^asprobahlif  true.  Their  conclusion,  however, 
falls  immeasurably  short  df  a  demonstration  by  the  rules  of  ^ 
natural  science.  The  experiments  are  necessarily  veiy  im- 
perfect, and  leave  a  vast  chasm  where  science  must  make  a 
guess.  I  suggest  this  ideia,  because  our  author  reasons  against 
an  apparent^  revealed  certainty  from  a  mere  scientific  proba- 
bility.   And  if  i  third  edition  6f  his  book  be  published,  I 
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would  modestly  iQtimate  the  need  of  a  more  complete  array 
of  evidence  in  support  of  the  fact  from  which  he  reasons.  I 
demand  that  it  shall  be  conclusively  proved,  when  such  use  is 
made  of  it.  In  order  to  make  out  the  ten  bodies  in  sevenQr 
years,  the  author  assumes  that  this  transition  of  particles  in 
every  seven  years  is  entire ;  he  sends  them  all  off,  not  leavmg 
one  behind  ;  it  is  a  perfect  expurgation  from  head  to  fi)ot.  It 
has  occurred  to  us  that,  if  any  considerable  number  of  these 
particles,  bolder  than  the  rest,  more  safely  lodged,  should  hap- 
pen to  hold  on  to  their  former  home  beyond  the  day  appoint- 
ed, then  the  author  would  have  to  re-model  his  numerical 
estimate.  If,  increasing  in  courage  by  one  victory,  they 
should  be  emboldened  to  try  another  exploit  with  similar 
success,  it  is  more  than  possible  that  they  might  conclude  to 
make  a  permaneiU  stay.  Being  the  oldest  occupants,  and 
claiming  the  body  by  right  of  possession,  they  might  dictate 
to  every  new  comer  the  terms  of  his  admission ;  and  none 
would  be  fairer  than  that,  since  he  is  so  transient,  he  should 
not  participate  in  the  privilege  of  constituting  the  ideniity  of 
the  body,  this  being  by  right  vested  in  the  permanent  occu- 
pants* If  the  reader  shall  regard  this  as  a  curious  suggestion, 
I  will  only  say,  that  the  occasion  which  begets  it  is  with  the 
author,  and  not  the  reviewer. 

There  b  another  thought,  which  has  come  over  the  spirit 
of  our  dreams  on  this  subject.  What  if  some  of  the  particles 
once  composing  the  body  and  subsequently  extricated  there- 
from, should  happen  to  get  back  again, — ^not  a  veiy  improba- 
ble conjecture, — ^what  then  ?  Would  they  have  lost  their  own 
identity  by  their  absence  7  The  author  needs  a  bond  of  every 
particle,  that  it  will  so  far  keep  the  peace,  that,  when  once 
away,  it  will  stay  away  for  ever.  In  his  calculations  he  makes 
an  argumentative  issue  based  upon  this  very  assumption ;  and 
we  have  a  right,  therefore,  to  hold  him  to  all  itkepreUminaries 
of  his  own  ground.  Let  him,  then,  publish  a  physiological  de- 
cree of  perpetual  banishment  to  each  particle,  as  it  flies,  be- 
fore he  asks  us  to  tell,  which  body  of  the  ten  we  mean,  or  to 
admit  that  there  have  been  ten  entire  and  new  bodies. 
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Again,  what  evidence  has  our  author,  that  this  psychical 
part  of  our  iM^tire,  which  is  extricated  at  death,  and  which, 
being  extricated,  becomes  the  resurrection-body,  is  not  also 
subject  to  th'is  same  flux  tnd  constant  change  ? — Not  a  soli- 
tary proof  has  he  gtven  to  support  the  negative,  neither  can 
he  give  such  proof.  If  the  affirmative  should  be  true,  which, 
for  any  thing  we  can  see,  may  be  true,  then  we  return  his  own 
question — viz. :  Tell  us  what  body  you  mean  hy  the  resurrec- 
tumrhody.  Which  one  of  these  successive  psychical  natures  is 
it  ?  Or  is  it  all  of  them  put  together  7  This  will  be  a  fair  ques- 
tion for  the  author,  till  he  has  established  the  ^'  immovable 
identity "  of  this  nature ;  thb  being  done,  we  release  him 
fix>m  all  its  liabilities. 

I  now  come  to  the  point,  where  the  philosophy  of  the  au- 
thor is  entirely  at  issue  with  common  sense,  with  what  is  ap- 
propriate to  nature,  and  descriptive  of  things  as  they  are.  He 
introduces  a  fallacy  into  his  own  mind  by  the  use  of  the  word 
body^  as  applied  to  human  beings.  The  man  at  seventy  has 
changed  the  particles  of  his  body  ten  times,  and  therefore  has 
had  ten  different  bodies.  Suppose  we  grant  the  prembe ;  the 
conclusion  does  not  follow.  What  do  we  mean  by  body  in 
this  application  ?  We  mean  the  organized  and  living  whole, 
as  such.  The  continuity  of  a  material  and  vital  organiza- 
tion, as  a  general  aggregate— with  the  same  inhabiting  spirit 
— ^subject  to  the  same  laws  of  life — this  is  the  common,  as  it  is 
the  philosophical^  idea  of  the  present  identity  of  the  body. 
We  apply  the  term  body  to  the  vital  aggregate,  as  such ; 
tnd  if  this  remam,  though  the  individual  particles  should 
change  ten  thousand  times,  it  is  the  same  body :  it  b,  in  the 
true  and  proper  sense,  but  one  body.  If  I  should  lose  one  of 
my  fingers,  will  any  man  in  his  senses  say  that  I  have  lost  any 
portion  of  my  identity  as  a  body  7— If  by  the  process  of  phle- 
botomy I  should  lose  a  pint  of  blood,  b  my  identity  as  a  body 
impaired  7 — Not  in  the  slightest  degree,  unless  we  are  to  have 
a  new  dbpensation  of  exegesis  upon  the  terms  body  and  idenr 
iity  in  thb  application.  The  author's  view,  that  a  change  of 
particles  b  continually  impairing  the  identity  of  the  body  as 
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ah  organised  aggregate,  And  giving  ns  tiew  bodies,  carries 
along  with  it  this  cbnsequent;^ — vie. :  k  is  as  difficult  to  ad- 
mit the  continuous  identity  of  the  present  body  in  any  i;ense, 
is  to  adttiit  the  identitj  of  the  pre^nt  body  and  the  resurrec- 
tion body.  His  Urgu Anient  operates  as  severely  on  earth,  as  it 
does  in  eternity.  And  before  we  can  admit  its  soundness 
here,  we  must  hive  a  new  dispensatioti  of  philosophy  and 
common  sense.  Let  us  try  it.  Suppose,  that  a  man  teb 
years  ago  had  infltcted  a  blow  upon  the  author,  and  to-da^ 
be  describes  the  fkct,skymg  to  the  man  himself,  "Tou  struck 
me  " — "  Oh  no,*'  says  the  man,  in  the  spirit  of  the  author's 
philosophy,  ''  neither  you  nor  1  have  the  same  bodies  we  had 
ten  years  ago ; — there  was  a  collision  between  two  bodies, 
that  were  ;  but  they  have  long  since  taken  a  dismission  from 
the  regions  of  bur  present  identity ;  please,  therefore,  to  state 
youi^elf  more  accurately,  and  in  accordance  with  the  dicta  of 
physiology."  Unless  the  author  had  his  philosophy  verjr 
near  at  hand,  he  would  either  smile,  or  frown  with  indignation. 
Our  spoiitaheous  self-knowledge  gives  us  one  and  th^ 
same  body  through  the  whole  course  of  our  present  being,  in 
the  very  same  sense  in  which  it  gives  us  a  body  at  all.  And 
if  we  may  have  the  same  knowledge  in  respect  to  identity  be- 
tween the  preisent  and  future  body,  the  author  may  be  left  to 
play  with  the  particles  at  his  pleasure.  We  feel  Very  little 
]^rictical  interest  ih  the  question  in  the  present  Hfo ;  and  in 
the  life  to  come,  we  apprehend  that  it  wiH  be  long  before  we 
shall  come  ih  contact  with  thiis  grave  inquiry.  Give  us  the 
Assurance,  that  it  will  create  as  little  difficulty  in  the  ftiture, 
i^  it  does  in  the  present  world ; — then  leave  the  author'^ 
pneumatblogy  and  physiology  on  the  theatre  that  gave  theili 
bitth  ;-^ieihd  we  venture  the  presumption,  that  the  interests  of 
£\imahity  will  outlive  t^b  philosophical  ordeal.  His  over- 
i^ight  of  the  impdrtiht  hnd  palpable  distinction  between  iden- 
lity,  as  a  predicate  6f  tiltimate  and  simple  particles,  aiid  iden- 
tify, a^  k  pH^d%;&te  of  an  brgahited  livmg  Aggregate)  gave  him 
ii  comfortabte  consciousness  of  triumph,  Ivhich  it  requires  very 
littfe  ifagehUity  to  tiirfi  into  defeat.    The  oue  is  not  essential 
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lb  the  other ;  ahd  this  disposed  of  the  objection  drawn  from 
the  isuppbsed  Muhiplicity  of  bodies.  We  shall  not  answer 
the  qaestion,  Which  of  the  ten  bodii^s  is  raised :  for,  instead  6f 
beiiig  teii,  there  is  but  one. 

Tt  is  very  interesting  to  see  bow  gravely  men  can  reasoh 
up6n  a  rtiere  wofd.  l*he  author,  in  his  chapter  On  the  '<  Dis- 
tinction of  Pei^onal  and  Bodily  Identity,'^  thinks  that  persch 
no/  identity  consists  wholly  in  the  mind  with  the  Superadd!- 
lion  of  '^  the  animal  spirit ''  or  psychical  part  6f  oUr  nature, 
which  at  death  fu^ishes  the  resurrection-body.  If  the  au- 
thor choose  to  confine  the  words  person,  personaly  and  identic 
tif,  exclusively  to  the  mind,  we  shall  not  debate  his  right  to  do 
^.  But  we  think  that  the  language  of  common  life  and  of 
sound  philosophy  is  less  exclusive.  We  all  agree,  that  mdk 
is  a  p^xot^^that  he  ba^  personality.  What  is  a  maii  in  his 
present  constitution  ) — He  is  a  compound  of  a  stnil  and  a  Kjh 
ing  body.  What  then  are  the  applications  of  identity  in  refer- 
ence to  a  man  ?  Bodily  and  mental :  mental  identity  is  tbd 
continuity  of  the  existence  of  the  same  mind  ^— and  the  same 
is  true  o^  the  body,  while  the  identity  lasts.  Suppose,  upon 
analysis,  it  be  true  that  oar  conceptions  of  mental  identity 
differ  somewhat  from  those  of  bodily  identity.  Do  not  our 
conceptions  of  mind  di^er  somewhat  from  those  of  the  body  ? 
In  the  one  case  we  Conceive  of  an  immaterial  unft ; — ^and  in 
the  other,  of  a  compound  living  aggregate,  in  which  that  unit 
b  seated.  When  we  apply  identity  to  the  one,  it  is  to  thi 
unit ; — ^when  to  th^  other,  it  is  to  the  aggregate.  Since  both 
exist,  and  b6th  now  make  the  real  man  whom  God  has  made, 
we  see  no  reason  for  limiting  the  applicatioil  of  the  word 
identity  to  the  one  or  the  other.  The  nomenclatoi^,  which 
is  according  to  nature  and  fact,  would  be  this — viz. :  personr 
al  identity  is  generic,  resolvable  into  bodily  and  inentah  To 
the  author's  view  (leaving  out  the  animial  spirit)  w^  should 
make  no  objections  among  the  angels  of  heaven,  who  have  h6 
bodies  so  far  as  we  know ; — ^but  in  this  world,  let  our  specu- 
lations and  terms  be  types  of  the  tk*uth  as  we  find  it,  and  hot 
make  the  truth,  sirtiply  to  perfect  the  harmony  of  a  philosoph- 
ical scheme. 
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IV.  In  the  fourth  place,  we  now  enter  upon  the  consid- 
eration of  an  argument,  which  the  author  thinks  a  very  ne 
plus  vitra  on  this  subject.  It  is  drawn  from  the  numerous 
future  combinations  of  the  particles  composbg  the  body  that 
dies,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  author,  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  any  being  to  settle  their  future  location,  upon  the  hy- 
pothesis of  a  resurrection.  If  the  reader  shall  have  the  least 
difficulty  in  apprehending  his  argument,  he  will  refresh  his 
memory  by  recurring  to  the  exposition  previously  given. 
Upon  its  logical  merits,  we  respectfully  submit  the  followmg 
reflections : 

It  b  entirely  obvious  that  the  two  objections,  viz.,  the 
present  one  and  the  one  drawn  fipom  the  flux  and  change  of 
particles  in  the  livmg  body,  do  not  possess  the  cumiulative 
property  ;  they  do  not  operate  with  ixmbined  weight  against 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  In  order  to  legitimate  the  ar- 
gument now  to  be  examined,  he  gives  up  any  logical  use 
of  the  other  objection,  since  he  makes  the  issue  turn  upon 
identity  between  the  body  that  dies  and  the  one  to  be  raised, 
and  not  upon  identity  between  the  j/Iuctua^in^  living  body  and 
the  resurrection-body.  This  makes  an  entirely  new  issue — 
an  issue  to  which  the  reasoning  from  the  alleged  multipli- 
city of  living  bodies  in  the  lifetime  of  a  single  man  will  not 
apply.  In  this  issue  he  simply  contends  against  identity  be- 
tween the  body  thai  dies  and  the  one  to  be  raised;  and 
hence,  while  occupying  this  ground,  he  cannot  strengthen  hb 
logic  by  a  consideration,  which  can  have  force  only  upon  the 
supposition  that  he  takes  a  different  ground.  If  he  proceed 
to  that  different  ground,  he  recedes  from  this,  and  loses  the 
benefit  of  the  present  argument.  We  say,  therefore,  that  his 
reasoning  is  not  cwmdative — his  two  objections  do  not  go  to 
strengthen  each  other. 

Again,  the  objection  drawn  from  the  combinations  of  the 
particles  composing  the  extinct  body,  taken  in  its  strongest 
sense,  is  good  only  so  far  as  it  will  apply,  and  it  will  apply  no 
further  than  these  alleged  combinations  have  been  a  reality. 
A  process  of  reasoning,  which  undertakes  to  demonstrate  the 
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absolute  imposslbilhy  of  the  resurrection  as  usually  held,  may 
be  lawfully  required  to  conform  to  the  most  rigid  rules  of  logic. 
The  author's  high  regard  for  the  reasoning  faculty  will  not 
permit  him  to  complain  of  this  principle.  There  are  two  rules 
of  logic  that  are  beyond  all  debate,  viz.:  one  is,  that  the  pre-^ 
mises  should  be  true,  as  facts ;  the  other  is,  that  they  should 
prove  the  conclusion  in  the  exact  sense  in  which  it  is  stated. 
There  Is  an  axiom  also,  that  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  viz. : 
that  the  onus  probandi,  in  respect  both  to  the  truth  of  the 
premises  and  the  logical  dependence,  lies  with  him  who 
makes  use  of  an  argument :  it  is  his  argument,  and  he  is 
obligated  to  make  it  accurate  and  conclusive.  If,  then,  we 
treat  the  author's  reasoning  according  to  these  plain  and  ob- 
vious principles,  it  will  appear  that  his  conclusion  is  vastly  too 
great  for  his  premises.  What  are  his  premises  1  That  in  ca- 
ses, how  numerous  he  does  not  know,  the  particles  composing 
the  body  that  dies,  become  in  their  fiiture  earthly  history  con- 
stituent of  other  human  bodies,  perhaps  several  of  these  in 
succession.  And  whether  this  be  true  of  all  th6  particles  of 
any  one  human  body  he  has  not  informed  us — ^neither  can  he 
do  it.  What  is  his  conclusion  1  That,  according  to  the  com- 
mon theory  of  the  resurrection,  there  must  ac  least  be  an  eter- 
nal war  among  the  particles  of  all  the  bodies  that  have  lived 
and  died,  which  Omnipotence  itself  would  not  be  competent 
to  arbitrate  and  settle.  Without  wishing  to  be  more  nice 
than  wise,  the  reviewer  would  suggest  that  the  conclusion  is 
not  justified  by  the  premises  furnished.  At  best,  the  oonclu- 
sion  can  be  allowed  only  in  two  sets  of  cases :  first,  where 
one  or  more  particles  have  been  constituent  of  two  or  more 
bodies :  secondly,  where  all  the  particles  of  one  or  more  bodies 
have  been  constituent  of  two  or  more  bodies.  The  logical 
difficulty,  if  such  there  be,  presses  in  these  cases ;  but  by  its 
very  terms  it  does  not  press  any  where  else.  Before,  then, 
the  author  asserts  the  universal  impossibility  of  the  resurrec- 
tion on  the  ground  in  question,  we  have  a  little  item  of  pre- 
liminary work  of  investigation  into  facts,  to  complete  which 
will  absorb  about  the  balance  of  his  life.     He  must  show  by 
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actual  discovery,  that  the  particles  composing  onp  human 
body  at  death  have  aided  in  the  construction  of  *at  least  one 
other  human  body.  He  asserts  an  universal  negative  in  the 
form  of  an  impossibility,  and  is,  therefore,  logically  bound  to 
prove  whatever  is  essential  to  the  truth  of  that  negative.  It 
is  his  work  to  prove  it,  and  not  mine  to  disprove  it.  I  claim^ 
therefore,  the  privilege  of  pausing  at  this  point ;  of  not  reject- 
ipg  the  resurrection  as  a  total  imposiibilitjf,  for  the  reason  as- 
signed, until  the  author  shall  have  time  to.  collect  hb  data* 
He  has  taken  us  to  Waterloo,  and  given  us  in  supposition  the 
history  of  the  bodies  of  the  slain  on  that  bloody  field  ; — also 
to  some  eastern  nations,  where  cremation^  or  burning  of  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  is  common.  For  the  sake  of  the  argument 
we  grant  him  the  benefit  of  these  cases.  He  is,  however,  in 
the  mere  beginniqg  of  his  work  ; — ^let  him  keep  on  the  tracl^ 
of  r^earcb  ; — ^begin  back  with  Adam  ; — ^follow  the  enterprise 
in  respect  to  the  body  of  every,  human  being  to  the  end  of 
ti(pe.  The  task  is  Herculean,  I  grant ; — but  never  mind  tbis^ 
fojr  it  is  the  dendand  of  logic,  and  requisite  to  legitimate  the 
author's  conclusion  op  logical  grounds.  The  possibility  of  an 
ei^ception  in  the  facts  overturns  the  universal  validity  of  the 
reasoning.  The  reader  will  not  regs^rd  me  as  trifling,  foj^ 
such  is  not  the  fact ; — all  that  is  ludicrous  lies  in  the  subject 
matter,  and  for  this  I  am  not  responsible.  The  argument  to 
pipve  the  impossibility  of  the  resurrectiojii  of  one  man  proceec^ 
i^>qp.  f^ets  applip^ble  tO  hipi ;  apd  when  it  proyes  this,  its 
logical  IK>w.er  dies.  If  it  he  applied  to  at(>.<Aer«  there  must 
be  ^  nexp^  collectipq  of  the  s^ti^t  fkcts-r-and  equally  so  ia 
every  c^e-  The  author  ha^  committed  him^ielf  tq  a  deniajl, 
^hich  nepe^tates  this  very  work; — ^let  him,  therefore  go  forth 
tq  i^. performance  ;-^-apd  when  finished,  we  prop[ii§e  to  bow 
tq  \\\%  reining,  or  give  a. good  reason  for  not  d.oiqg  sq^  He 
si^eJIy  will  qot  cpm.plain,  that  we  dpi  n^t  disbelieve  on  philo- 
8pj)hiqal  gcpHn^?,  aw  further  thap  he  has  copxpelled  U9,  U)  do  sp. 
on.thQse.g(pund^     So  far  as  we  can  see,  the.  s.upposition  tlie^t. 

tfce.  author  hiw?elfshPHld  heanej^peptiwte  the  pQa-rresprcccT 
tjpp  ppiyer  of  bis  own.argupient,isi,far  frqtp^an  iwpQssihWty. 
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We  should  be  sorry  to  have  the  author  mistake  the  propo- 
sition (oT  atomic  research,  now  submitted  to  his  notice.  There- 
lore,  as  a  sort  of  labor-saving  machine,  we  would  furnish  him 
wiih  the  following  question  to  be  proposed  to  every  particle, 
viz, :  Hav^  you  or  fiave  you  not  been  in  at  least  two  human  bo* 
dies  at  the  period  of  their  death  7  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance, 
that  in  order  to  create  the  difficulty  implied  in  the  author's  ar- 
gument, these  humanized  particles  of  matter  must  be  charged 
with  having  aided  in  the  construction  of  at  least  two  bodies, 
at  the  time  those  hoJties  died.  If  a  particle  belonging  to  a 
defunct  body  should  happen  to  get  into  a  living  body,  this  will 
create  no  trouble,  providing  said  particle  should  alsp  happen 
to  get  out  again,  before  the  living  body  itself  becomes  a  de- 
funct body.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  above  enactitude  ia 
the  question,  since  every  point  must  b^  made  certain  in  thf. 
proof  of  a  deductive  impossibiUtyf  Should  the  author  decline 
^  the  proposition  to  enter  upon  this  microscopic  tour,  or  shoMl4 
he  try  it  and  not  prove  successful  in  the  coUectiQn  of  fact9,  it 
will  be  regardied  as  no  disrespect  to  say  th^t  we  dp  npt  s^ 
Umt  the  enisteoce  of  the  alleged  impossibility  is  proved. 

We  are  not  much  inclined  to  curious  suppositions.  Two 
have  occurred  to  us,  which,  however,  we  shall  state  without  pro- 
nouncing upon  their  value.  Cfod  fi^es  the  lime  of  every  manV 
de^th.  Now  suppose  hip  to  6%  the  time  ia  every  oasn^,  wbei>. 
each  man's  bpdy  is  composed  of  particles,  Umt  have  neviw 
keen  in  any  oth^r  human,  body  at  dtiath*  What  then  wouM 
become  oftbe  author's  objection,  even  by  bis  owi)  sbowingf 
And  if  we  were  compelled  to  choose  between  tbe  admission 
of  the  supposition  and  the  denial  of  the  resurrection  in  the 
light  of  ihe  Bible,  we  should  prefer  to  take  the  fonner»  A 
k^ical  impossibility  is  a  p^fect  boa^caniiri^or  $r~^i  csm  he 
set  asjde  by  no  suppositions,  that  will  not  involve  palpfiblfi 
absurdities.  Has  tbe  author  given  us  ai^  tmposbibility  fiom 
which  there  is  no  escape  ?  Far  from  iu  ^he  other  suppo- 
siljon  is,  that  seme  of  the  particles,  composing  each,  body  al 
d«ath,  may  be  kept,  in  the  providenee  of  God^  fn^m;  0nt^ollg 
into  the  cgnstruatioft  of  any  oihef  body  al  dg»lb,;    MJ 
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that  these  particles  may  constitute  the  atomic  identity  between 
the  dying  body  and  the  resurrect)on4x>dy — a  theoretical  ibim 
of  the  doctrine,  as  held  by  some  Christians.  The  author  has 
replied  to  this  supposition  by  insisting  that  all  the  particles 
shall  be  present  in  the  resurrection-body.  Thb  assumes  a 
criterion  of  bodily  identity,  which  is  not  true  in  the  present 
life,  and  asks  more  for  the  life  to  come  on  this  subject  than  is 
real  here. 

The  reader  will  be  particular  to  observe,  that  we  lay  no 
argumentative  stress  upon  these  suppositions ;  they  are  mere 
suggestions,  and  show  what  might  be  done  were  we  driven  to 
great  extremities,  rather  than  subject  the  word  of  God  to  an 
exegetical  expurgation.  We  rest  our  cause  at  the  tribunal  of 
philosophy  upon  a  different  ground,  which  is,  that  the  author 
has  not  supplied  the  logical  antecedents  of  his  deductive  m* 
possibility.  Should  he  reply,  that  this  is  demanding  of  htm 
what  he  cannot  do,  and  then  refusing  to  believe  because  he 
does  not  do  it ;  we  reply,  that  this  is  the  very  misfortune  of 
his  own  position,  self-assumed,  and  chosen  by  himself.  We 
did  not  put  him  there :  being  there,  so  long'  as  he  demands 
that  we  shall  believe,  we  ask  the  privilege  and  claim  the  right 
of  keeping  him  there.  In  logic,  compassion  is  no  duty.  Let 
not  a  man  tell  the  world  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon 
have  three  heads  and  twenty  fingers ;  let  him  not  demand  the 
faith  of  the  world  to  his  position ;  and  then  ask  to  be  excused 
fiom  the  proof  of  the  same  by  saying,  '<  Oh,  Sir,  the  thing 
cannot  be  proved."  When,  therefore,  the  author  shall  make 
good  the  preliminary  grounds  of  his  asserted  impossibility,  be 
'^  will  at  least  lay  one  mind  under  obligations  not  easily  can- 
celled." 

y .  In  the  last  place  we  come  now  to  the  difficult  pomt— - 
the  generic  form  of  the  argument,  to  which  all  the  other  points 
ire  but  subsidiary,  viz. :  the  difficulty  of  perceiving  how  the 
relation  of  bodily  identity  shall  be  established  between  the 
body  that  dies  and  the  one  to  be  raised.  This  with  the  au- 
thor is  the  point  of  logical  crucifixion — ^where  reason  must  be 
ignored,  or  a  new  view  given  to  Scriptural  language. 
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We  wish  to  give  ike  auttior  the  tmsafit  of  a  candid  ooa*- 
ceanoQ  io  the  outset,  viz* :  thaiue  do  not  profku  to  Jenow^  io 
a  certainty i  what  art  aU  the  component  ideoM  of  the  idtniky 
iax  quesiioUf  as  seen  and  to  be  executed  ly  God.  We  weA  am 
itith  upoo  th6  fact  of  kfeDtity,  because  we  suppose  that  God 
has  levealed  it  in  language,  which  cannot  fairiy  be  reeoaeit 
ed  with  any  other  supposition ;  and  aie  willing  to  leave  the 
mtegriiy,  as  we  must  the  exeoniion^  of  this  fact  so  Ge^ 
faixDselL  We  may^  nevertheless,  oooseni  to  leason  npon  this 
question,  so  far  as  our  limited  resouroes  can  penetrate  its  into* 
isior,  upon  two  conditions,  viz. :  that  we  do  not  profess  to  ba 
vise  above  what  is  written  or  known,  and  that  we  do  not  maba 
our  speculations  the  infaliible  types  oi  tmih.  If  speculaition 
make  a  cfifficulty,  it  is  perfectly  competent  fer  another  spee*- 
lation  to  seek  its  removal. 

With  these  thoughts  before  us,  let  us  then  cautioasly  past 
nut  upon  this  field.  At  our  very  first  step  the  question  an* 
Bounces  to  us  this  proposition,  viz. :  thai  theidentity  or  ocme-' 
nen  ie  bodily  and  not  mental  identity.  Bodily  identity,  m 
we  have  seen,  the  identity  of  body  given  to  us  in  this  world, 
is  an  entirely  different  question  firom  identityyas  applied  to  ol* 
tiflsate  atoms.  There  may  be  a  change  of  the  latter,  with  no 
loss  of  the  former,  unless  we  insist  upon  having  a  bodily  ideo* 
liiiy  io  speculation  different  from  the  one  m  re.  If  atoaaio 
identity  be  iodispensaUe  to  bodily,  we  would  ask,  why  not 
oairy  the  principle  still  further,  and  insist  also  upon  an  identity 
eXfiaieiione ;  and  then  say,  that  when  a  man  runs,  he  is  not  ^ 

the  same  man  as  when  sitting  ?  Is  diere  any  magic,  or  oceuk 
made  in  the  word  identity,  that  gives  it  an  exclusive  elective  a&> 
«ily  for  atoms  as  mere  entities  ?  If  these  be,  the  world  has 
felled  to  perceive  it.  It  is  appKcable  Io  atoms,  but  is  it  not 
also  applicable  to  orgaoized  living  compounds?  And  when 
jiasd  in  the  latter  application,  the  eleoientaiy  notions  of  >tba 
jdsBlity  are  such,  as  are  adoaissible  and  mai  by  the  nature-of 
ihose  compounds.  To  insist  that,  in  this  appJication,  we  shiil 
bavd  the  atmnie  identity  or  oone,  is  a  meie  pbuy  upon  a  ipomIi 
«it>justified'by  the  umum  loquemUy  noriby  the  fact  h  descritoa, 
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Recollecting,  therefore,  that  the  identity  is  bodihfi  remembering 
also  the  criterion  of  such  identity,  as  given  to  us  by  our  pres* 
ent  existence ;  and  leaving  the  author  to  make  as  many  specu- 
lative schemes  of  identity  as  he  chooses  ;  we  pass  on  to  the 
question,  What  it  the  seme  of  the  identity  between  the 
present  and  future  body  ?  The  term  itself,  in  thb  application, 
can  create  no  difficulty  independent  of  its  construction.  The 
construction,  therefore,  is  the  great  question  before  us. 

L  it  identity  between  the  two  bodies,  perfect  and  entire  m 
all  respects  1  No  advocate  of  the  resurrection,  so  far  as  I 
know,  entertains  this  opinion.  It  is  manifestly  at  war  with 
the  Bible.  There  will  doubtless  be  a  great  difference  in  the 
interior  construction,  constitution  and  qualities  of  the  two 
bodies.  The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  ^'  flesh  and  blood  can- 
not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  Paul  indicates  this  differ- 
ence, when  he  applies  the  epithet  ^'  spiritual "  to  the  body  of 
the  resurrection,  in  distinction  from  the  present,  which  is 
'^  natural."  Hb  account  of  the  two  bodies  shows  this  differ- 
ence :  ^'  It  is  sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in  incorruption  ; 
it  is  sown  in  dishonor,  it  is  raised  in  glory  ;  it  is  sown  in 
weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power ;  it  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it 
is  raised  a  spiritual  body." — ^These  passages  would  be  very 
obscure  indices  to  the  precise  limits  of  this  distinction  in  all 
respects ;  but  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  they  imply  a  dis- 
tinction, and  as  plain  is  it,  that  they  imply  an  identity  of 
tome  kind.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  the  same  wri- 
ter tells  us,  that  the  Liord  Jesus  Christ  "  shall  change  our  vile 
body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  body." 
He  tells  the  Corinthians,  "  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall 
be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinlkling  of  an  eye,  at  the 
last  trump ;  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be 
raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed."  In  common 
with  my  brethren,  I  believe  that  these  passages  apply  to  there- 
turrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  change  of  the  bodies  of  those  living 
at  this  period.  In  view  of  them,  we  do  not  assert  an  identity  be- 
tween the  two  bodies,  such  as  excludes  all  differences  :  this  is 
not  essential  to  the  reality  of  the  idea.    If  the  author  inform 
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us,  that  these  passages  neither  prove  a  resurrectiony  nor  give 
us  any  idea  of  the  resurrection-body,  we  shall  not  debate  this 
question  with  him  at  the  present  time,  since  his  philosophy  is 
the  only  branch  of  our  present  remarks.  He  certainly  will  not 
object  to  grant  us  the  benefit  of  our  own  statement,! — whatever 
he  may  think  of  its  reasons — which  is,  that  we  do  not  maiii>-> 
tain  an  identity  that  excludes  all  difierences. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  concession,  let  him  be  supposed 
to  meet  us  wiih  this  question,  viz. :  How  can  bodily  ideniiij/ 
consist  wiih  admiiied  differences  of  any  kind  1  The  answer 
is,  that  the  identity  does  not  consist  in  the  differences,  but  ia 
other  particulars,  with  which  the  differences  are  not  incom- 
patible. We  certainly  have  such  a  bodily  identity  in  the  pres- 
ent world ;  and  if  so,  why  may  not  the  principle  of  difier- 
ences  harmonize  with  that  of  identity,  in  the  future  state  ? 
Mental  identity,  that  most  absolute  and  perfect  form  of  the 
idea,  observes  this  law :  it  is  identity  with  differences  of  phe^ 
nomenal  conditions.  If  to  admit  the  resurrection,  we  must  be 
shut  up  to  an  identity  which  excludes  all  difierences,  we  are 
then  shut  up  to  an  identity,  which  nearly,  if  not  quite,  excludes 
all  identity,  mental  and  bodily,  here  and  hereafter.  If  the  au- 
thor insist  upon  this  iranscendental  identity,  I  shall  have  to 
let  him  go ;  reminding  him,  however,  that  such  is  not  the  iden^ 
tity  that  the  God  of  Nature  has  given  to  things. 

Jlgain,  is  the  ideniiiy  one  ihai  consists  in  ihe  same  mifli- 
ber  of  material  fariides  in  ike  two  bodies^  or  in  ihe  presence 
ofsomey  or  all  of  ihe  very  same  particles  in  ihe  two  bodies  ? 
The  Scriptures  do  not  decide  this  question  ;  and  an  answer, 
that  should  possess  any  certainty,  b  plainly  beyond  the  reach  of 
philosophical  inquiry..  Some  have  supposed  that  the  resur- 
rection-body will  be  constructed  of  the  identical  atoms  com- 
posing the  body  that  dies ;  while  others  think,  that  not  all  of 
tliese  atoms  will  be  in  the  future  body,  but  some  of  them, 
sufficient  to  constitute  an  identity.  Not  knowing  what  is  true, 
we  shall  not  venture  to  affirm.  In  order,  however,  not  to 
dodge  a  question  just  when  it  may  be  supposed  to  press  us 
most  severely,  we  will  give  the  author  the  privilege  of  makbg 
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any  rapposicioB  that  suits  Una  best.  He  maj  put  all  of  the 
atoms  into  the  resurrection-bod j,  or  «OMe  of  them,  or  be  maj 
leave  them  all  out :  be  may  have  bis  own  way  on  this  point, 
so  (blt  as  tbe  merits  of  the  philosophical  question  pertaining  to 
bodily  identity  are  really  involved.  Grantinja;  this  privilege  te 
Urn,  we  ask  for  ourselves  another,  tbe  privilege  of  discussing 
the  following  philosophical  question,  via.:  L  identity  tiire- 
ipeet  t0  the  iame  numerical  partiele$  et$eniial  to  the  iden- 
tity of  a  body^  comidered  ae  the  eeat  and  residence  of  tke 
eonll  If  he  shall  say  that  it  b  not  essential,  then  we  may 
leave  to  God  the  question  pertaining  to  particles,  and  not  enih 
barrass  o«r  faith  with  any  philosophy  on  the  subject  whatever. 
If  he  shall  say  that  the  one  identity  is  essential  to  the  other, 
then  I  meet  him  with  the  fact  that  he  has  not  shown  its  im- 
peasibility  by  the  hand  of  God  :  and  more  than  this,  with  the 
fiiet,  that  he  has  assumed,  as  a  criterion  of  identity  between 
the  present  and  future  body,  what  is  not  true  of  the  present 
body  at  different  times,  by  his  own  admission.  He  then  hi- 
eists  upon  a  more  perfect  identity  between  the  dying  and  re- 
sunrection-bodies,  than  is  given  to  the  present  body.  What  is 
the  reason  for  this  claim  ?  Is  it  that  he  may  thereby  dbptove 
the  possibility  of  a  resurrection  ?  Since  this  b  tbe  very  point 
-m  debate,  we  prefer  not  to  put  this  weapon  into  his  hands,  un- 
less he  shall  be  lawfully  entitled  to  it ;  and  to  seize  it  for  this 
purpose  is  an  illegal  possession.  Give  me  an  identity  between 
the  present  and  future  body  for  the  residence  of  the  soul, 
as  complete,  substantial,  and  real,  as  that  of  my  present  bo<fy 
dtiring  successive  periods,  and  I  ask  no  more.  And  if  m 
die  latter  case  I  may  have  it  with  en  entire  change  of  ele- 
mentary particles,  why  may  I  not  equally  have  it  in  the 
former?  The  truth  is,  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
that  die  identitjr  of  the  body,  considered  'as  the  re8idence*of 
die  soul,  is  an  entirely  diffisrent  question  from  identity  in  appli- 
cntibn  to  elementaiy  particles*  Thelntter  qnesebn  being  tibrnst 
ibtb  the  former,  widuot  belonging  to  >h,  haa^eieaaed  apparemi 
^ifficciWes,  where  in re«K/;y there arenono.  Thenneraent^dlis 
MOfse  ill  adopied,  the  identitgr  of  tbe  'preaent  body  '■•as  ^cKiiioah 
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a  question,  aa  that  between  the  present  and  the  resonectioii* 
body.    The  laomeat  yoi4  discard  this  allianoe,  so  untrue  to  aa- 
ture,  philosophical  difficulties  vanish  equally  in  both  directioas, 
I  submit,  whether  it  be  best  for  a  man  to  confound  himself  tot 
the  sake  of  being  cooibuoded — to  put  out  his  eyes  that  be 
may  have  the  privilege  of  being  blind,  when  clear  vision  is  so 
much  cheaper.     Is  it  philosophical  to  make  a  case  difficult  in 
tiesi,  which  nature  has  never  made  so?    I  am  persuaded, 
that  not  even  the  author  will  practically  (eel  any  difficulty 
about  the  resurrectioh,  for  reasons  that  create  just  as  great  a 
difficulty  in  respect  to  hb  own  present  bodily  identity ; — and 
if  not,  the  matter  is  not  really  worth  the  seriousness  of  an  ar- 
gument*    If  he  shall  say  that  he  does  not  admit  within  the 
enclosure  of  his  philosophy  the  existence  of  any  present  bodi- 
ly identity,  then  his  philosophy  is  not  accordant  with  the  real- 
ities of  nature,  nor  the  conceptions  of  common  sense.     That 
we  have  a  body,  let  all  men,  unless  Bishop  Berkeley  and 
David  Hume  be  exceptions,  admit.    That  all  men,  the  au- 
thor not  excepted,  attach  the  idea  of  identity  to  this  body,  it 
is  impossible  to  disbelieve.     There  is  an  unquestionable  veri- 
tabJeness  in  the  idea,  whose  necessary  rejection  is  a  poor  com- 
pliment to'  any  philosophy,  that  requires  it.    Jio  man  can  dis- 
possess himself  of  the  conception  as  a  type  of  reality,  without 
ever  hunting  after  the  physiological  dancing  of  ultimate  atoms. 
Finalljfy  is  the  identity  one  that  has  rtference  mainly  to 
the  ^^taneous  impressions y  judgments,  or  cognitions  of  the 
soul  to  be  seated  in  the  body  7 — ^Let  me  state  the  view  in- 
tended by  this  inquiry.     A  man  lives  and  dies.     After  death 
his  spirit  goes  to  the  God  that  gave  it,  and  his  body  back  to 
the  dust.     At  the  resurrection  his  spirit  enters  into,  and  is 
united  with,  a  spiritual  body — material  in  one  respect,  but 
spiritual  in  another — a  body  in  some  respects  entirely  different 
from  the  one  he  had  at  death,  but  in  other  respects  like  it. 
The  spontaneous  impression  and  view  of  the  man  himself, 
aa  of  those  wlio  know  him,  are  those  of  sameness,  both  as  to 
body  and  soul,  abating  the  admitted   but  cQnsisteni  differ- 
eace  between  the  present  and  future  body.    His  body  is  ibe 
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name,  in  this  sense  at  least,  that  it  is  knoum  as  such^  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  same  intelligence.  Will  this  not  give  us  an  iden- 
tity of  body  substantially  the  very  one,  which  we  have  in  the 
present  life  ?  Our  bodily  identity  here  is  such  mainly  in  ref- 
erence  to  our  intelligence,  as  a  continuous  seat  of  the  same — 
such  in  reference  to  the  spontaneous  impressions  and  judg- 
ments of  that  intelligence — not  affected  by  the  flux  and 
change  of  particles.  Which  is  the  identity  here,  that  of  atoms 
with  no  mental  recognition,  or  that  of  recognition  without  re- 
ference to  atoms  ? — Now  suppose,  that  tfhe  Scriptures  teach 
what  we  call  a  resurrection  of  the  body  ; — that  in  this  new 
body  shall  dwell  the  same  intelligence,  having  the  same  re- 
cognition of  identity  between  the  new  and  old  body,  which  it 
had,  while  in  the  body  on  earth,  does  not  this  give  identity 
in  essentially  the  same  sense  in  which  we  now  have  it  ? — 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  material  part  of  the  matter; 
and  the  question.  Whence  came  the  particles  of  the  new 
body  ?  we  may  safely  leave  to  God ;  not  knowing,  it  is  wise 
not  to  afSrm  or  deny. 

The  author  may  say,  that  unless  we  have  identically  the 
very  same  particles  in  both  bodies,  we  have  no  resurrection. 
This  is  basing  an  argument  upon  a  mere  word,  and  amounts 
to  this,  viz. :  the  resurrection  being  the  reassemblage  of  the 
identical  particles  of  the  body  that  dies,  unless  those  particles 
be  reassembled,  there  is  no  resurrection.  It  is  a  mere  as- 
sumption of  knowledge  as  to  the  manner,  the  tnterior  philoso- 
phy of  a  process  and  result,  called  the  resurrection  ;  ati  as- 
sumption no  sooner  made  than  converted  into  evidence  against 
the  possibility  of  the  resurrection.  Let  the  author  prove  that 
the  reassemblage  of  the  identical  particles  is  essential  to  the 
resurrection, — such  as  will  give  substantially  the  same  bodily  j 

identity  that  we  now  have. 

The  reviewer  is  very  ready  to  confess  his  want  of  certain 
knowledge  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  relation  of  identity 
or  sameness  is  to  be  established  between  the  two  bodies  ;  as 
to  the  extent  and  limits  of  this  identity.  He  has  entered 
upon  the  previous  suggestions  simply  to  show,  that  the  au- 
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tbor,  in  declaring  such  a  relatioD  inconceivable  on  philosophi- 
cal grounds,  has  put  forth  an  assumption,  which  sober  phi- 
losophy itself  repudiates.  He  has  assumed  in  hb  argument  a 
criterion  of  bodily  identity,  such  as  philosophy  neither  ad- 
mits, nor  requires — ^which  indeed  cannot  be  accepted  with- 
out converting  into  z  fiction  what  God  has  made  a  reality ; — 
and  then  by  the  force  of  this  assumption  he  has  sought  to 
demonstrate  the  absolute  impossibility  of  the  resurrection. 
The  object  of  the  preceding  strictures  has  been  to  set  thb 
matter  in  its  true  light  so  far  as  philosophy  is  concerned,  by 
revealing  the  falseness  of  his  fundamental  assumption,  as  well 
as  the  weakness  of  his  several  arguments,  whose  logical  force 
centres  at  this  pomt..  How  far  success  has  attended  the  ef- 
fort, is  a  question  now  submitted  to  the  reader. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  biblical  question  has  not 
been  reached  in  the  previous  remarks.  Whether  the  resur^ 
rection  be  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible  or  not,  is  a  simple  question 
of  exegesis.  We  have  canvassed  the  author's  philosophy,  so 
lar  as  was  necessary  to  show,  that  for  any  thing  therein  con- 
tained, it  might  be  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  He  told  us,  in 
substance,  that  it  could  not  6e-— giving  his  reasons,  upon 
which  we  have  ventured  to  join  an  issue  with  him.  In  so 
doing  we  have  spoken  freely  and  plainly — with  none  other 
than  the  kindest  feelings  towards  the  author — but  with  an 
unqualiGed  dissent  from  the  general  scope  of  his  philosophy, 
and  not  less  so  from  the  arguments  applied  to  both  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  portions  of  his  system.  He  neither  proves 
what  his  system  asserts  to  be  true,  nor  sustains  the  impossi* 
bility  which  he  alleges.  He  agrees  with  the  skeptic  in  de- 
nying the  possibility  of  the  resurrection,  but  does  not  agree 
with  him  in  denying  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  His  book,  there* 
fore,  has  presented  a  fair  occasion  for  weighing  the  philosophi- 
cal argument  against  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  This  we 
have  endeavored  to  do,  not  intending  to  blink  the  question 
in  a  smgle  particular. 
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EXPOSITION  OF  1  PETER  3 :  iS-dO. 
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**  For  Christ  also  bath  once  suffered  for  siiis»  the  just  for  the  ni^ast,  that  ha 
might  bring  as  to  God,  being  pat  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the 
Spirit :  by  which  slso  he  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison  ;  which 
ssoaetime  were  disobedienti  when  ooce  the  iong-sofoing  of  Ck>d  waited  in  te 
days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  preparing,  wherein  few,  that  is,  eight  soak, 
were  saved." 

Or  the  maoy  dbagreeing  interpret aiions  of  this  passage,  it 
is  our  design  to  notice  onl j  two ;  two  opposing  interpretatioiis ; 
fer  the  most  part  held  by  two  differing  classes  of  professing 
Christians  ;  and  which  might  be  called,  ht  convenience*  sake, 
(be  extraordinary,  and  the  common. 

The  common  interpretation  holds  the  passage  in  question, 
as  meaning  nothing  more,  than  that  Christ,  by  his  Spirit,  or 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  Noah,  a  preacher  of  righteousness  be** 
fere  the  flood,  preached  salvation  ages  ago  to  the  disobedient ; 
who,  in  consequence  of  their  continued  and  perverse  disobe* 
dience,  are  now  confined  in  prison  ;  by  prison  being  meant  the 
hell  of  the  lost,  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is 
not  qrenched. 

The  antagonist,  or  extraordinary  interpretation,  supposes 
that  Christ,  after  the  crucifixion,  while  his  body  yet  lay  m  the 
tomb,  made  his  way  in  spirit  to  the  regions  of  the  departed, 
and  preached  the  gospel  to  the  imprisoned  ;  since  they  had 
died  without  having  heard  it :  the  disobedient  in  the  days  of 
Noah  being  mentioned  on  account  of  the  great  multitude  who 
shared  in  that  sudden  destruction. 

To  this  main  idea  of  the  extraordinary  thecny,  are  attached 
many  other  points  of  importance ;  points  of  implication  and 
consequence,  which  deserve,  by  virtue  of  their  enormity,  a 
special  notice ;  and  which  may  be  occasionally  glanced  at 
in  the  various  remarks  whidi  follow. 
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The  strong  points  of  the  interpretation  extraordinary,  seem 
to  be  mainly  three : 

1.  That  there  is  strict  antithesis  in  the  18th  verse,  between 
^apatca^eis  /^^  aagxiy  **  being  put  to  death  as  to  his  flesh/'  and 
^moftoiij^eiS  di  tcp  nrexfiati,  (not  "  quickened  by  the  Spirit,'* 
but)  *'  maintained  alive  as  to  his  spirit ;''  in  which,  i.  e.  in 
which  spiritual  state  of  existence,  he  went  and  preached  un- 
to the  spirits  in  prison. 

2.  That  if  Christ  preached  only  through  Noah,  the  words 
'*  h€  went^*  and  preached,  are  redundant. 

3.  That  this  version  is  sanctioned  bj  numerous  passages  in 
the  Bible  contaiuing  allusions  to  a  time  when  the  mediatorial 
lungr'om  shall  be  completed,  and  all  things  shall  be  made 
new  in  restitution ;  and  when  things  *  from  all  worlds,  above 
and  beneath,  shall  be  subdued  to  righteousness,  that  God  may 
be  «  all  b  all.'' 

Concerning  this  last  argument,  and  which  is  the  roam  pil- 
lar indeed  of  the  extraordinary  theory,  it  is  sufficient  here  to 
say,  that  it  is  built  on  much  that  is  doubtful  and  beclouded, 
and  even  purely  imaginative.  Its  foundations,  to  say  the  least, 
are  uncertain.  Its  most  prominent  points,  it  plainly  assumes. 
It  assumes  that  the  final  restitution  of  all  things,  spoken*  of  in 
the  Scriptures,  includes  the  restoration  of  all  fallen  and  lest 
men  to  the  blessings  and  holiness  of  "  sons  of  God ;''  and,  of 
course,  the  restoration  of  the  cast-out  angels  also.  It  assumes 
that  God  cannot  close  up  the  mediatorial  reign,  cannot  sub- 
due all  things  to  himself,  and  be  '^  all  in  all,''  without  opening 
with  the  arm  of  sovereign  mercy,  and,  with  the  sound  of  re- 
demption, the  gates  of  the  eternal  prison.  No  man  may  my 
that  these  are  not  points  of  unequivocal  assumption.  Have 
not  the  majority  of  the  learned  and  pious  world,  of  all  known 
ajes,  been  against  them  ?  Does  not  the  same  majority  now^ 
while  it  receives  the  scriptural  intimations  that  the  mediatorial 
reign  is  one  day  to  close,  at  the  same  time  reject  the  annexed 
condition  of  universal  and  indiscriminate  ransoitl,  as  a  point 
of  mere  conjecture  or  fancy  ;  to  say  the  least,  a  point  of  ex- 
treme uncertainty  ?     If  so,  then  tbb  argument  is  of  no  positive 
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account  at  all  in  support  of  (he  alleged  truth  of  the  extraor- 
dinary exposition  of  this  passage. 

Upon  the  second  argument,  the  alleged  redundancy  of  the 
phrase,  '*  be  went"  and  preached,  it  may  be  simply  remarkedj 
that  it  rests  as  a  mere  matter  of  taste  whether  this  be  a  redun- 
dancy or  not.  Perhaps  as  many  readers  would  regard  Peter 
as  designing  to  convey  nothing  special  by  it,  as  the  con- 
trary. Or,  it  might  have  been  a  mere  matter  of  taste  unth 
the  writer.  Another  apostle  might  have  left  out  the  words 
"  he  went,"  and  simply  have  said,  "  by  which  also  ht 
preached.^'  And  then  again,  a  third  might  have  written 
with  Peter,  "  by  which  also  he  went  and  preached." 

But  if  it  be  insisted  on,  that  the  words  are  expressive  of 
motion^  then  it  may  be  inquired  how  it  was  unnatural  in  Pe- 
ter, when  speaking  of  the  Lord  of  glory,  whose  appropriate 
residence  was  in  heaven,  preaching  unto  the  sons  of  men  wha 
had  made  themselves  vile,  and  their  earth  vile,  as  going  to 
preach  unto  them  ?  How  was  it  improper  ?  It  may  also  be  said 
that  such  or  similar  phrases,  with  reference  to  the  persons  of  the 
Godh^d,  are  in  common  use  in  the  Bible,  and  in  common  use 
among  Christians  of  modern  days.  ^'  The  Lord  came  down"  it 
is  said  in  Genesis,  '^  to  see  the  city  and  tower  which  the  children 
of  men  builded."  ^'  The  I^ord  came  down  on  Mount  Sinai." 
'^  He  bowed  the  heavens,  and  came  down,"  etc.  And  we  daily 
pray  to  that  Spirit,  who  is  every  where  present  and  never  afar 
off,  to  come  dovm,  to  descend^  to  draw  near,  and  bless.  And 
to  the  Ephesians,  who  had  never  seen  Christ  in  the  flesh, 
Paul  says  that  he  '^  came  and  preached  peace"  unto  them, 
wben  they  were  afar  off.  It  is  no  marvel,  then,  that  Peter 
should  say,  concerning  the  Redeemer,  even  before  his  incar- 
nation, that  by  his  Spirit  he  went  and  preached  unto  the  dis- 
obedient in  the  days  of  Noah. 

The  remaining  argument  of  the  extraordinary  theory,  is 
based  upon  a  proposed  rendering  of  the  phrase  ^monot^&eig 
di  tip  Tttevfiau ;  by  which  it  would  have  these  words  carry  the 
meaning  of  kept  alive  in  $pirit ;  or  the  like. 

But  where  can  any  thing  be  found  to  countenance  this  ? 
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Zfoonoim  is  defined,  in  the  lexicons,  as  meaning  to  give  life^ 
to  reanimate,  etc.  In  various  tenses,  it  is  used  in  the  New 
Testament  twelve  times.  Once  it  refers  to  God,  as  he' who 
giveth  life  to  all  creatures ;  1  Tim.  6 :  13.  Thrice  it  refers 
to  the  life-giving  power,  spiritually,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  John  6 :  63.  2  Cor.  3 :  6.  GaU 
3 :  21.  Seven  times  it  is  used  with  direct  reference  to  the 
raising  of  the  dead ;  John  5:  21.  Rom.  4:  17.  8:  11. 
1  Cor.  15:  22,  36,  45.  The  only  remaining  occurrence  of 
the  word,  is  in  the  passage  before  us  ;  the  meaning  of  which 
we  have  been  in  quest  of,  but  which  must  now  be  regarded 
as  decided,  by  the  undivided  testimony  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers,  to  he  giving  life^  physically  or  morally,  and 
raiwig  from  the  dead.  To  put  upon  it,  as  used  in  the  text, 
a  different  meaning  from  this,  raising  from  the  dead,  is  a  pro- 
cedure of  mere  gratuity  ;  it  is  pure  conjecture  ;  it  is  making 
the  obvious  sense  bend  to  a  pre-formed  and  a  favorite  theory. 
The  translators  were  but  using  a  definition  which  the  New 
Testament  penmen  themselves  had  given  them,  when  they 
wrote,  <<  quickened  by  the  Spirit." 

Moreover,  if  l^nonotrfiyeif;  refers  not  to  Christ's  rising  from 
the  dead,  then  no  mention  of  this  event  occurs  at  all  in  the 
passage ;  which  would  be  so  extraordinary,  as  of  itself  to  refute 
the  disputed  supposition.  The  verses  19,  20,  and  21,  are 
without  doubt  parenthetical ;  so  that  the  mention  of  the  re- 
surrection of  Christ  in  verse  21,  belongs  within  the  parenthe- 
sis. Verses  18  and  22  belong  consecutively  together;  and 
if  so,  where,  on  the  conjecture  above,  is  mention  of  Christ's 
rising  from  the  dead  ?  Peter  carries  Christ  through  his  suf- 
ferings, and  through  death  in  the  fleshy  and  then  to  the  sub- 
mundane  prbon,  and  then,  whither  ?  To  heaven.  No  men- 
tion of  his  victory  over  death,  his  conquest  over  the  grave  ;  no 
mention  of  that  which,  if  it  be  not  true,  "  then  your  faith  is 
vain  ;  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins ;  then  also  they  that  have  fallen 
asleep  in  Christ  have  perished."  It  is  enough  to  ask,  if  this 
is  the  way  in  which  apostles  treated  the  great  sealing  fact 
of  the  gospel,  Christ's  death.  Did  Peter  thus  forget  the  re- 
surrection J 
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Sho^sld  it  be  inquired  why  the  Spirii  is  mentioned,  in  cob* 
nection  with  the  resurrection  of  Him  who  said,  ^'  I  lay  down 
my  life  of  myself,  and  I  take  it  again  ;"  I  answer,  that  it  19 
die  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  that  he  was,  at  his  resurree* 
Uon,  '^  quidcened  by  the  Spirit/'  Whether  it  were  the  eter> 
nal  essence  of  his  own  divine  nature,  or  the  third  in  the 
Trinity,  were  there  positively  no  means  of  determining,  it 
could  be  of  little  importance  for  us  to  know.  The  things 
tliat  are  rtvealtd  belong  unto  us.  It  is  said,  in  Heb.  9:  14, 
that  he  offered  himself  for  us  ikrimgh  the  eternal  Spirit* 
And  in  Romans  1 :  4,  it  is  said  that  he  was  "  declared  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  with  power,  accotding  to  the  Spirit  of  koli^ 
nei$.  Parallel  to  these  passages,  is  the  expression  of  Peter, 
^^  quickened  by  the  Spirit." 

How  Christ  could  hare  preached  in  the  days  ofNoah^  is 
plain,  if  the  Holy  Spirit  be  the  spirit  referred  to.  And  not 
less  plain,  if  his  own  spirit  be  the  spirit.  For  it  is  enough 
that  the  Son  of  God  was  before  Noah ;  and  that  the  apostlee 
80  received  him.  He  was  the  spiritual  rock  in  the  wilder* 
ness,  from  which  the  godly  among  the  tribes  drank*  It  was 
Hie  Spirit,  also,  says  Peter,  1 :  10,  which  was  in  the  pro* 
phets ;  the  prophets  of  old  ;  of  whom  Enoch  certainly  (be- 
fore Noah,  if  not  Noah  himself)  was  one.  So  that  it  was 
but  in  keeping  with  the  idea  stated  in  the  10th  verse  of  bis 
first  chapter,  to  mention,  as  he  has  done,  in  the  19th  and  90th 
verses  of  his  third  chapter,  that  Christ,  the  very  crucified  and 
risen  Christ,  in  the  days  of  God's  long-sufi^ring  with  the  an- 
tediluvians, preached  the  gospel  of  life  to  those  self-same 
disobedient  ones  that  are  n6w  bound  fast  in  the  fetters  of  an 
eternal  prison. 

What  I  have  further  to  ofier  upon  this  passage,  and  up<Hi 
the  extraordinary  interpretation  of  it,  will  be  presented  in  pro- 
miscuous paragraphs. 

1.  It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  the  disobedient  antedilu- 
vians passed  immediately  from  this  life  into  a  state  of  positive 
punishment.  This  would  be  evident  even  from  the  expies*^ 
mn  ^'in  prison,"  used  by  the  apostle. 

2.  How  remarkable  is  it,  that  this  alleged  missioii  of 
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Christ  to  the  pison-house  of  the  dead,  so  wonderful  in  its  oa- 
ture,  should  not  be  spoken  of  by  any  other  of  the  apostles  ; 
and  by  this  one,  hinted  at  only  in  such  a  manner  that  many 
cannot  tell  what  he  meaneth  !  How  remarkable,  that  Paul, 
in  1  Tiro.  3 :  16,  detailfaag  minutely  the  successive  steps  in  the 
mission,  and  its  results,  of  descended  and  veiled  Divinity, 
should,  when  come  to  this  most  amazing  of  the  flights  of 
m0rcy,  pass  it  in  silence  !  "  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Gen- 
tiles, believed  on  in  the  toorldy  received  up  into  glory."  ^o 
mention  of  the  visit  to  the  prison.  Did  they  not  *^  believe 
OM ''  him  there  ? 

3.  Right  contrary  to  the  supposition  of  this  extraordinary 
interpretation,  are  the  explicit  words  of  Peter  in  the  2 1st  verse, 
the  verse  immediately  following  the  passage  in  contempla- 
tion. For,  what  saves  men  ?  And  when  are  they  saved  ? 
Peter  says  <<  baptism  "  saves  us ;  the  token  significative  of 
oftr  reception  of  Christ  by  faith ;  our  reception  of  him  in  this 
world,  where  baptism  is  performed ;  a  reception  of  him  in  this 
i^rld  ly  fnithf  and  not  a  reception  of  him  by  sight,  in  the 
world  to  come,  where  ^'  faith  and  hope"  and  all  things  pass 
away,  but  "  charity."  Suidy,  Peter  must  not  be  made  to 
teach  two  di£ferent  times  and  ways  of  salvation,  in  one  short 
[passage. 

4.  Peter  speaks  of  the  disobedient  antediluvians  as  still 
IB  prison.  He  says  nothing  of  their  release^  He  does  not 
neotion  any  effect  of  the  visit  of  the  Redeemer.  For 
wa^t  he  tells  as,  the  ^'disobedient"  prboners  may  have 
turned  to  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory  a  deaf  ear ;  may,  in  their 
fearful  abode,  have  treated  him  as  they  did  God  before  the 
\Aood,  and  *^  vexed  his  Holy  Spirit ;"  and  thus  this  vbit  of  the 
Redeemer,  so  far  from  having  released  them,  may  have 
MiJhtened  their  guilt  md  increased  their  condemnation  a 
fhbusand-ibld.  Concerning  a  despatch  of  the  divbe  motx^ 
iao^eitlraordiDary  ia  the  exiMme,  if  Petev  Bientioned  it^t  all, 
UMld  he  not  have  added  someching  ttore  ? 

€w  There  aoMtt  no  ^good  Teasol^  w%  these  iien,  of  4^ 
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others,  should  be  thus  singled  out  and  specially  blessed  or 
noticed.  Why  this  partial  regard  for  the  blasphemous  and 
hardened  antediluvians?  Where  in  the  Scriptures  are  we 
taught  that  these  should  become  inheritors  of  such  lenity 
as  this?  Advocates  of  the  extraordinary  theory,  to  such 
questions  as  these  might  imswer,  that  this  generation  of 
men  was  particularized,  since  it  was  overwhelmed  in  so  extra- 
ordinary a  destruction ;  so  sudden,  and  so  extensive.  But 
the  spoils  of  that  destruction  were  (to  use  a  homely  phrase) 
only  one  worldful:  and  have  not  thousands  of  such  world  fuls 
perished  since?  True,  they  were  deprived  of  life,  all  of 
them,  in  a  short  and  sudden  moment:  but  their  spiritual 
destruction,  which  alone  is  to  be  considered,  was  no  greater 
than  though  they  had  perished  by  tens,  or  by  hundreds,  or 
each  man  singly  ;  nor  than  though  it  had  required  a  century, 
instead  of  a  day,  to  remove  them.  There  can  be  brought  no 
satisfactory  reason  for  the  limitation,  on  the  supposition  of 
this  surprising  interference  of  mercy,  of  its  beneBts  to  the 
wretched  victims  of  the  flood. 

6.  If  argument  be  built  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
heathen  find  mercy  in  the  future  world,  and  therefore,  why 
not  the  heathen  antediluvians,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have 
lost  a  knowledge  of  God,  it  might  be  answered : 

1st.  That  the  wicked  heathen  are  positively  guilty,  and 
will  not  thus  find  mercy  in  the  world  to  come.  God  has  not, 
in  any  bosom,  left  himself  without  a  witness.  Paul  says  that, 
though  without  a  written  law,  they  are  yet  a  law  unto  them- 
selves. And  in  Rom.  1 :  20,  he  expressly  declares,  that  those 
of  human  kipd  who  do  not  see,  or  who  forget,  God's  '^  eternal 
power  and  Godhead,''  <<  are  without  excused' 

2d.  The  contemporaries  of  Noah  were  not  thus  ignorant  of 
duty.  For  the  space  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  they  had 
a  ''  preacher  of  righteousness,"  Noah  himself,  among  them. 
Christ  also,  as  Peter  himself  expressly  says,  in  chap.  1 :  10, 
was  no  stranger  on  the  earth  before  the  flood.  He  spoke  of 
the  '^  prophets,"  of  whom  Noah  was  one,  and  before  him, 
Enoch.    They  enjoyed  also  the  presence  of  God's  warning  and 
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converting  Spirit ;  as  God  said  in  express  reference  to  them, 
"  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man."  They  are  by 
DO  means,  then,  to  be  counted  as  destitute  heathen. 

^  3d.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  the  heathen  who  are 
6na1Iy  saved,  are  such  as  are  at  first  condemned  on  account 
of  their  ungodliness.  Not  being  judged  by  the  law,  nor  the 
gospel,  since  they  live  under  neither,  they  will  be  judged  by 
the  light  of  nature.  Those  who  have  lived  to  the  best  of 
their  powers,  in  this  twilight  of  truth,  will  be  accepted  by  the 
Majesty  on  high,  and  may  there  hear  the  gospel,  and  be 
blessed  in  it ;  while  those  who  cannot  safely  pass  this  ordeal, 
will  be  lost,  and  will  not  be  suffered  to  taste  those  blessings 
of  the  gospel,  to  which  obedience  to  nature's  light  might  have 
admitted  them.  But  now  do  these  saved  heathen  first  go  to 
"  prison,**  being  thence,  after  a  certain  time,  redeemed  ?  Do 
they  find  this  supposed  mercy,  after  a  period  of  incarceration, 
which  can  stand  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  an  atonement, 
or  the  payment  of  a  debt  ? 

But  it  is  not  to  be  admitted  that  the  antediluvians  were 
heathens,  at  all.  They  doubtless  knew  God,  and  had  many 
manifestations  of  his  will.  And  if  they  had  never  heard  of  the 
Saviour,  how  was  it  that  Abel  heard,  and  Enoch,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Job  ?  A  sense  there  is,  indeed,  in 
which  Eph.  3 :  5  is  strictly  true,  and  "the  mystery  of  Christ, 
in  other  ages,  was  not  made  known  unto  the  sons  of  men,  as 
it  is  now  revealed  unto  his  holy  apostles  and  prophets  by  the 
Spirit."  Kings  and  prophets  desired  to  see  Christ's  day,  and 
saw  it  not.  But  there  is  another  sense  in  which  Christ  has 
been  fully  and  savingly  preached  in  the  world  ever  since  the 
fall ;  a  sense  in  which  all  who  like  Abraham  wouldy  like 
Abraham  iidy  see  Christ's  day  and  rejoice.  Their  knowledge 
was  all-sufiicient  for  salvation.  The  antediluvians,  in  like 
manner  with  us,  were  to  believe^  to  receive  the  Redeemer  by 
faith y — by  faith  were  to  be  made  just.  The  faith  of  one  two 
thousand  years  before  Christ,  cannot  be  shown  to  be  any 
more  praiseworthy  than  the  faith  of  one  a  thousand  after ; 
and  the  converse.     Was  *it  not  just  as  easy  to  believe  God's 
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word  of  promise,  at  the  gate  of  Eden,  or  from  the  mouth  of 
Moses,  as  it  is  to  believe  the  word  of  historj  from  the  pen  of 
Matthew  or  of  Luke  ?  If  they  heard  not  Noah  ''  and  the 
prqphets,"  would  they  have  believed  though  they  had  read 
the  evangelists  and  the  apostles  ?  So  that  if  the  case  of  mea 
before  Christ  demand  an  exhibition  of  special  clemency,  so 
also  does  the  case  of  men  long  after  Christ.  The  antedilu- 
vians had  not  <^  seen  the  Christ."  Neither  have  we.  Not  a 
few  among  us  even  discredit  his  history.  So  that  if  Christ 
preached  the  gospel  to  antediluvians  in  prison,  must  he  not  in 
equity  resort  there  constantly  to  preach  to  the  lost  out  of 
Christian  lands  ?  To  such  visionary  results,  does  the  extraor- 
dinary interpretation  of  this  passage  lead  us. 

In  fact,  the  character  of  the  antediluvians  is  clearly  seen 
to  be  such,  as  shows  them  to  be  precisely  the  toror^  ones,  to 
whom,  if  to  any,  the  gospel  should  be  preached  in  eternity. 
Why  did  not  the  apostle  hit  upon  the  case  of  men  who  were 
heathen  indeed ;  who  had  never  Ibtened  to  the  words  of 
righteousness  from  the  lips  of  a  messenger  of  God  ?  These 
men  bad  heard  preaching  before.  They  bad  enjoyed  the 
gospel  in  their  lifetime,  and  despised  it.  They  had  pos- 
sessed no  small  share  of  advantages  for  piety ;  for  God's 
Spirit  had  striven  with  them  mightily.  Theirs  was  no  com- 
mon sin.  They  had  abused  God's  "  long-sufferingJ^  They 
were  not  ignorant,  but,  in  Peter's  own  words,  they  were 
^^  disobedient J^  All  this  phraseology  of  Peter  magnifiea 
exceedingly  the  wickedness  of  the  antediluvians,  and  height- 
ens the  hopelessness  of  their  case. 

7.  Hear  Peter's  own  unequivocal  opinion  of  the  character 
and  state  of  the  sinful  antediluvians,  in  his  2d  Epistle,  2 : 4,  5, 
6,  7.  He  unhesitatingly  ranks  them  with  ^'  the  angels  that 
sinned,"  whom  God  '^  spared  not,"  but  cast  down  to  hell,  aad 
deTivered  over  to  chains  of  darkness,  to  be  reserved  unto  judg- 
ment. He  associates  them  also  with  the  Sodomites,  and  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Gomornib,  and  calls  them  "  ungodly."  Id 
V.  9,  be  says,  '<  The  Lord  kaoweth  how  to  reserve  the  unjust 
unto  the  day  of  judgment  to  be  jpuobhed.'*    This  was  his 
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doctrine.  He  was  taught  it  by  the  Spirit.  Or,  he  derived  it 
from  bis  knowledge  of  God,  taken  in  connection  with  three 
great  undbputed  events  ;  viz. :  the  casting  out  of  the  Angels^ 
the  conflagration  of  Sodom,  and  the  destruction  of  the  old 
world  bj  a  flood.  The  case  of  tbe  ''old  worid,"  was  one  of 
his  proofs*  And  if  he  could  put  their  case  to  such  ut  use, 
could  auj  thing  have  been  further  from  his  thoughts  than  tbe 
publishment  of  the  gospel,  ''  good  news,"  ''  glad  tidings  of 
great  things,"  to  them  in  their  prison  ?  And  are  those  who 
interpret  this  passage  after  the  extraordinary  method,  better 
judges  of  the  character,  deserts,  state,  and  prospects  of  tbe 
wicked  antediluvians  than  Peter  himself?  After  the  same 
pattern,  also,  b  our  Lord's  expressed  estimation  of  them. 
Every  one  must  see,  how  directly  this  forced  bterpretation  is 
in  opposition  to  tbe  sayings  of  the  very  divine  preacher  be* 
fore  whom  tbe  supposition  in  question  opens  the  doors  of  the 
prison.  Who,  reading  Christ's  description  of  these  men  in 
Luke  17tb,  would  imagine  that  he  had  it  in  contemplation, 
within  a  twelvemonth  or  so,  to  visit  their  prison-liouse  with 
the  words  of  life  and  deliverance  ? 

8.  If  the  extraordmary  interpretation  of  this  passage  be 
true,  then  the  antediluvians  had  two  seaiont  of  frobatian. 
But  if  they  enjoyed  two  periods  of  trial,  then  in  equity  did 
the  Sodomitei ;  and,  then,  why  not  the  fallen  angels  too  ? 
But  Peter  in  his  second  epistle  2 :  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  puts  them 
all  together  in  one  dark  category,  saying  of  them  that  they 
are  ''  reserved  unto  judgment."  Further :  If  tbe  antedilu- 
vians had  two  periods  of  probation,  then  in  equity  also  have 
aU  bad  men,  of  whatever  age.  All  gospel-haters  living  may 
live  on  in  sure  hopes  that,  in  the  clement  dealings  of  the  great 
Father,  they  shall  have  like  opportunity  of  repentance  in  the 
worid  of  spirits  !  Eternity  is  no/  a  worid  of  doom  ;  but  of  ' 
hope ;  of  bright  hope  to  the  most  reckless  among  men !  Let 
the  mmistry  contend  no  longer  against  tbe  strong  odds  of  na- 
tmre's  tendencies,  and  God's,  designs  !  Let  us  give  way  at 
once  to  the  strong  love  of  pleasurable  sin,  which  reigns  in  the 
hnman  bosom ;  let  us  no  more  disturb  the  little  comfort  which 
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men  can  snatch  from  life,  as  tkey  hurry  along;  let  us  leave 
the  pulpit,  handle  no  more  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  forget  the 
Bible,  and,  all  together,  '<  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die !" 

9.  If  it  be  asked,  why,  in  case  Peter  designed  no  allusion 
to  a  mission  of  Christ  to  the  imprisoned  spirits,  this  digression 
concerning  the  years  and  events  of  the  deluge  was  intro- 
duced ;  it  might  be  answered,  that  an  attentive  reader  would 
find  but  little  difficulty  on  this  point.  The  mind  of  the  apos- 
tle most  naturally  lighted  upon  that  most  memorable  time  and 
event,  as  aptly  illustrating  the  position  and  danger  of  men  at 
the  day  of  his  own  preaching.  The  modern  world  had  wan- 
dered, as  the  old  world  did.  God  had  planned  a  great  re- 
demption, of  which  the  ark  built  by  Noah  was  a  type.  While 
the  vast  multitudes,  Greeks  and  Jews,  to  whom  Christ  was 
either  a  <' stumbling-block,"  or  else  <^  foolbhness,"  would  be 
destroyed  by  an  overwhelming  spiritual  destruction,  ^^  bap- 
tism "  (or,  what  was  prefigured  by  it,  Christ's  church)  would 
prove  an  ark  of  safety  to  a  few.  The  same  Spirit  which 
preached  unto  the  antediluvians,  was  preaching  in  the  days  of 
Peter.  Likewise,  "  The  end  was  at  hand."  (1  Pet.  4 :  7.) 
And  while  Christians  should  not  hesitate  to  '^ suffer"  for 
Christ,  in  imitation  of  him,  the  wicked  should  make  haste  to 
safety :  for  the  Spirit,  while  it  might  through  the  '*  long-suf- 
fering of  God,"  *'  bear  long  with  them,"  yet  as  then,  so  now, 
it  would  not  always  strive  ;  and  God's  swift  vengeance  upon 
the  ungodly  was  at  hand,  even  as  in  the  days  of  Noah. 

Finally.  All  due  account  should  be  made  of  the  benevo* 
lence,  the  ^'  love  to  being  in  general,"  shown  by  the  extraor- 
dinary interpreters  of  this  passage.  Charity,  however,  must 
not  shelter  perversions.  Wherever  else  in  the  sacred  volume, 
they  fancy  their  favorite  ultimate  restitution  is  to  be  found, 
they  should  not  persist  in  finding  it  here.  They  must  not 
wrest,  at  least,  this  scripture. 

There  is  much  that  is  pleasing  to  some  minds,  and  per- 
haps in  itself  to  all,  in  the  thought,  that  in  some  fulness  of 
time,  all  created  intelligences  are  to  be  brought  back  into  al- 
legiance to  the  great  Supreme,   however  egregiously  they 
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have  sinned^  or  however  extended  may  have  been  the  time  of 
their  punishment.  But,  in  truth,  it  must  be  gr anted j  that 
such  a  theory  finds  but  a  scanty  support  in  the  Bible,  Scrip- 
ture evidence  is  against  it.  To  arrive  at  it,  we  must  needs 
be  wise  above  and  beyond  what  Ls  written.  The  Bible 
speaks  of  but  one  probation  ;  that  is  life.  The  Bible  speaks 
of  but  two  future  states  ;  those  are  founded  on  the  pillars  of 
eternity  itself.  If  we  travel  our  moral  journey  by  the  Bible, 
we  must  believe  that  "  after  death  comes  the  judgment  ;'^ 
when  the  righteous  will  be  publicly  acquitted  and  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  when  the  picked,  under  just  condemnaidony  shall 
go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  ^'  where  is  weeping,  and 
wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth,''  where  ''  their  worm  dieth  not, 
and  their  fire  is  not  quenched." 


ARTICLE  IV. 

■ 

HOME  MISSIONS.     BY  A  MISSIONARY. 

Rer.  Thomii  LirrmcoTT,  Marine  SetUement,  ni. 

The  philosophy  of  Missions  is,  we  suppose,  to  some  extent 
understood  by  the  Christian  community  ;  at  least  by  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  it  is  the  design  of  this  article  mainly  to  address. 
The  command  of  our  Saviour,  just  on  the  eve  of  his  ascension : 
'^  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  evert 
creature"— or  in  its  more  amplified  and  specific  form  as  given 
at  the  close  of  Matthew's  gospel :  "  Go  ye,  therefore,  and 
teach  all  nations,^  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you :" 
that  is — Christianize— or  convert — and  specifically  in- 
struct EVERY  HUMAN  BEING — with  the  accompanying  pro- 
mise, "  Lo  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world,"  presents  at  once  the  duty,  the  obligation,  and  the  en- 
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couragement  of  Christian  Missions.  But  we  deem  it  necessary 
that  another  brief  passage,  containmg  our  Lord's  explanation 
of  the  command,  be  attentively  considered.  ^^Thus  it  is 
written,  and  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from 
the  dead  the  third  day :  and  that  repentance  and  remission  of 
sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name  among  all  nations,  be* 
ginning  at  Jerusalem."     Luke  24 :  46,  47. 

Here  is  the  whole  system  of  Missions  in  a  nutshell.  The 
mission  of  Christ  to  atone  for  sin,  and  to  conquer  death  by 
dying  and  rising  from  the  dead  ;  by  which  life  and  salvation 
are  procured  for  dead  sinners  on  their  believing  in  him ;  and 
then  the  mission  to  publish  the  news  and  the  invitation  to 
"  every  creature"  in  "  all  nations— beginning  at  Jerusalem." 

Why  begin  at  Jerusalem  ? — ^Because  the  first  offer  was  to  be 
made  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  who  had  been  the  de- 
positary of  the  oracles  of  truth :  because  they  were,  and 
would  be,  almost  omnipresent  throughout  the  world,  and  could 
spread  the  intelligence  far  and  wide : — and  especially  because 
the  evidence  must  be  laid  before  the  Jewish  people,  and  con- 
firmed on  the  spot,  before  it  could  be  expected  to  find  cre- 
dence elsewhere.  But  there  was  another  reason  still :  a  reason 
which  of  itself  would  have  justified  the  order  to  begin  at 
Jerusalem.     They  were  there. 

There  is  a  principle  of  human  action  which  is  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  apostle  in  his  letter  to  the  Galatians  (6:  9): 
•'  As  we  have  therefore  opportunity,  let  us  do  good,"  etc. 
Our  obligation  to  do  good  to  our  fellow-men  is  just  in  propor- 
tion to  our  ability — which  includes  opportunity  as  an  essential 
element — and  our  opportunity  is  usually  in  proportion  to  our 
nearness  to  the  object. 

"God  loves  from  whole  to  parts:  but  human  soul 
Must  rise  from  individual  to  the  whole." 

The  principle  is  incontrovertible ;  and  he  wJbo  forgets  or 
overlooks  the  object  of  compassion  at  his  own  door,  while  be 
talks  and  weeps  about  the  miseries  of  mankind,  exhibits  a  very 
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questionable  kind  of  philanthropy*  Pope  was  right.  ^^  Self- 
love" — ^not  the  narrow,  niggardly  feeling  which  begins  and 
terminates  on  self,  and  would  ^sp  all  in  its  own  exclusive 
arms ;  but  enlightened,  enlarged,  pure  and  heavenly  self-love, 
such  as  is  compatible  with  and  essential  to  the  general  we)- 
Cure  : — such  as  angels  feel ;  this 

<^  Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  miud  to  wake, 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake ; 
The  centre  moved,  a  circle  straight  succeeds, 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads: 
Friend,  parent,  neighbor,  first  it  will  embrace ; 
His  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race." 

It  is  not  selfishness  then,  nor  a  narrowing  down  of  human 
sympathies  within  sectiomd  bounds^  but  acting  according  to  an 
eternal  principle  which  muit  govern  finite  minds,  to  direct  the 
eye  and  extend  the  hand  of  benevolence  ^r«i!  to  those  most 
immediately  within  our  reach,  and  most  nearly  connected  with 
ourselves.  The  apostle  (1  Tim.  5:  8)  places  the  claims  of 
kindred  first :  deeming  it  utterly  incongruous  that  the  Christian 
should  extend  aid  to  strangers  and  overlook  those  related  to 
bim  by  family  ties.  And  just  in  proportion  to  the  number  and 
strengtb  of  the  ligaments  of  interest,  love,  ccfmmon  securi^ 
and  common  hope,  which  are  thrown  around  us  and  intertwined 
by  our  relations  in  life,  whether  domestic,  social,  political,  or 
human,  are  the  bbligations  under  which  we  rest,  if  not 
stronger  or  weaker,  yet  more  or  less  immediately  binding. 

As  it  was  not  deemed  by  the  apostle  an  improper  use  of 
the  property  of  the  Christian,  which  he  was  urged  to  hold 
for  the  common  cause,  nor  an  abstraction  of  it  finom  that 
cause,  to  use  what  was  needful  for  the  support  of  his  own 
near  relatives,  but  rather,  and  in  fiict,  the  proper  use  of  it ;  so 
it  is  not  losing  sight  of  the  principle,  that  ''  the  field  is  the 
world"  and  we  are  to  cultivate  it  all,  when  we  fix  the  attention 
more  specifically  on  our  own  country  as  that  part  of  the  fidd 
which  we  can  cultivate  most  effectually ;  especially  when,  as 
we  know,  the  efficient  cultivation  of  this  will  enlarge  our  ve- 
sources,  and  increase  our  facilities  for  the  rendue. ' 
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We  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  lesson  taught  by  our  Saviour 
in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  on  the  question,  <<  Who 
is  my  neighbor?"  Nor  would  we  forget  that  there  is  no 
geographical,  or  national,  or  sectarian  limit  or  designation  to 
the  claim.  But  the  very  parable  strengthens  our  position. 
The  neighbor  of  the  good  Samaritan  was  not  afar  off,  but  ifi 
his  very  pathway.  The  priest  and  Levite  had  to  turnout  cf 
the  way  to  avoid  him.  They,  perhaps,  looked  further  for  ob- 
jects— away  across  Samaria  to  Galilee — and  thought  how 
much  good  they  would  do  in  the  more  distant  land.  He  felt, 
as  Randolph  told  the  lady  who  was  preparing  clothes  for  the 
Greeks,  when  he  saw  her  own  naked  negroes — '^  Madam,  the 
Greeks  are  at  your  door." 

And  now,  our  object  is  not  to  insist  on  the  prior  claim  of 
Home  Missions  over  Foreign,  in  any  such  sense  as  to  weaken 
the  hold  of  that  noble  enterprise  on  the  Christian  heart.  We 
have  no  such  thought  as  that  too  much  labor  and  prayer  and 
money  are  expended  on  the  publication  of  the  gospel  in  other 
lands.  So  far  from  this,  it  is  our  settled  conviction  that  the 
amount  might  be  quadrupled,  without  loss,  not  only,  but  with 
absolute  gain  to  our  country  ;  and  the  number  of  missionaries, 
teachers,  and  presses  increased  in  an  equal  proportion  without 
thinning  the  ranks  of  our  home  missionaries  or  ministry.  Nay, 
the  experience  of  the  past  would  show  that  our  strength  at 
home  would  increase  ;  revivals  would  multiply,  new  converts 
be  introduced  with  missionary  hearts,  and  the  churches  grow : 
— for  it  would  be  as  formerly,  when  the  apostles  and  be- 
lievers were  faithful,  '^  And  believers  were  the  more  added 
to  the  Lord,  multitudes  both  of  men  and  women." 
•  But  we  do  fully  believe  that  the  importance  of  the  Home 
field  is  far  from  being  realized  ;  even  in  reference  to  the 
foreign  efibrt.  As  this  would  strengthen  the  churches  at 
home  by  a  glorious  moral  reaction,  at  once  the  occasion  and 
the  result  of  the  Divine  blessing,  so  the  other  would  in  ihe 
same  way,  and  by  the  increase  of  power  and  disposition  among 
our  churches  to  come  up  to  the  work,  enlarge  indefinitely, 
almost,  the  resources  of  our  foreign  missions. 
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But  without  reference  tb  the  work  abroad,  or  at  least,  in- 
interference  with  it,  we  would  suggest  the  question,  whether 
the  members  of  the  churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States, 
who  are  fiivored  with  the  means  of  doing  good,  are  fully 
apprised  of  the  importance  to  the  world,  to  the  church,  to 
our  country,  to  themselves,  of  hastening  forward  the  work 
of  evangelization,  until  every  part  of  our  land  is  brought  under, 
not  the  power  of  pope,  or  prelate,  or  presbytery,  nor  the  con- 
trol of  conference  or  consociation,  of  association  or  assembly, 
but  the  influence  of  the  religion  oF  Jesus  Christ,  of  faiih  in 
His  blood  i  And  we  would  press  the  further  inquiry,  whether 
they  are  aware  of  the  ground,  the  force,  and  extent  of  the 
obligation  which  rests  upon  them,  individually,  in  regard  to  it  ? 

On  the  first  question,  much  has  been  written  and  spoken 
in  public  and  private ;  and  we  shall  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
enlarge.  It  were  idle,  indeed,  to  spread  out  here  the  con- 
siderations which  are  so  well  known.  We  only  present  the 
propositions  naked  and  condensed,  '^to  stir  up  your  pure 
minds  oy  way  of  remembrance." 

1.  The  West  and  the  East  are  one.  The  question  practi- 
cally is,  whether  the  favored  portion  shall  carry  a  dead  car- 
cass, or  at  best  a  sack  and  impotent  body ;  or  by  the  infusion 
of  moral  life  and  health  and  vigor,  be  cheered  by  a  '^  fellow 
helper  "  in  the  work  which  the  Lord  has  laid  out  to  be  done. 

2.  That  dead  or  sickly  body  is  becoming  every  year  more 
enormous  and  unwieldy,  and  if  it  have  not  life  in  itself  will, 
before  long,  crush  its  associate. 

3.  The  only  means  of  restoration  or  preservation  is  the 
spreading  of  divine  truth  ;  and  the  divinely  appointed  agency, 
to  which  all  other  agencies  must  be  auxiliary  and  subordinate^ 
is  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 

4.  Those  who  are  blessed  with  the  gospel  must  carry  or 
send  it  to  those  who  need  it.  '^  How  shall  they  hear  without 
a  preacher?  and  how  shall  they  preach  except  they  be 
sent  ?"  There  is  not  ability  in  the  destitute  portions  of  the 
country,  at  least  among  those  who  feel  their  value,  to  sustain 
the  gospel  institutions. 
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These  propositions  are  brief,  plam,  and  self-evident  to  the 
Christian.  Their  languid  to  every  follower  of  Jesus  is,  if  jou 
wish  to  convert  the  world,  if  you  desire  to  save  your  country, 
if  you  would  preserve  yaursebfts  from  destruction,  bend  your 
energies  to  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  new  and  vast  and  ac* 
cumulating  communities  of  the  West.  Do  it  now !  Do  it 
soon ;  or  never ! 

But  that  further  inquiry  demands  more  particular  attention : 
whether  the  ground,  and  force,  and  extent,  of  their  obligation 
to  supply  the  land  with  the  gospel  is  realized  by  Christians. 

We  have  admitted  that  the  philosophy  of  missions  is  under- 
stood ;  but  our  admission  must  be  taken  with  some  quali6ca* 
tioo.  The  general  outline,  the  fundamental  principles,  have 
been  brought  before  the  public  mind  with  sufficient  clearness 
and  frequency  to  be  clearly  apprehended.  Can  it  be  said 
that  Christians  generally  have  studied  the  subject  until  they 
perfectly  apprehend  the  several  points  included  in  this  inquiry  ? 
We  think  not :  and  wish,  therefore,  to  suggest  some  thoughts 
which  have  been  forced  upon  us,  perhaps  by  our  position,  but 
which  do  not  seem  to  have  entered  into  the  theory,  or  at  least 
the  practice,  of  the  church  at  large. 

What,  then,  is  the  ground  of  obligation  to  supply  the  des- 
titute with  the  gospel  ? 

The  ready  answer  will  be,  the  comxanp  or  Christ. 
And  the  reasonableness  and  propriety  of  that  command  are  seen 
in  the  facts,  that  no  agency  can  be  so  appropriate  as  the 
agency  of  those  who  know  by  experience  the  value  of  the 
blessing  proposed,  and  can  therefore  heartily  recommend  it ; 
and  that  none  can  with  equal  propriety  be  expected  to  engage 
in  the  work  as  those  who  are  indebted  to  it  for  their  all. 
"  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give." 

Have  we  stated  the  matter  fairly  ?  If  not,  we  would  be 
glad  to  be  set  right.  But  under  the  conviction  that  we  are 
correct,  we  design  to  infer  a  few  things,  which  will  bring  out 
at  once  the  force  and  the  extent  of  individual  obligation. 

1.  The  obligation  does  not  rest  exclusively  on  ministers  of 
the  gospel.    The  immediate  auditors  of  the  Saviour,  on  some 
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of  the  occasions  when  he  uttered  or  enforced  this  command, 
were  doubtless  those,  who  were  chosen  by  him  to  the  special - 
office ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  this  was  not  always  the  case : 
and  we  presume,  indeed,  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  thus  to 
limit  the  command  or  the  obligation.  Had  the  apostles,  only, 
received  the  blessing  of  salvation  ?  *  Had  the  seventy  the  ex- 
citisive  hope  of  eternal  life  ?  "  Freely  ye  have  received — 
freely  give."  Here  is  the  principle,  and  it  implies  that  all 
who  freely  receive  should  freely  give.  And  be  it  remarked 
that  this  is  not  addressed  to  communities  m  the  mass.  When 
the  great  object  %as  to  preserve  and  transmit  to  posterity  the 
blessings  of  religbn,  the  responsibilities  and  the  promises  might 
with  propriety  be  national.  But  when  the  work  is  to  difiuse 
them  among  contemporaries,  the  obligation  is  individualized. 
When  ''  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  Come,"  it  is  added,  so 
that  there  could  be  no  mistake,  no  shifting  of  responsibility 
from  one  to  all,  or  from  one  to  another :  <<  And  let  him  that 
BEARETH  Say,  Comc."  Now  we  have  thought  there  must  bo 
some  mistake  on  this  point  prevailing  in  the  churches,  and 
wish  to  set  the  matter  right.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that  the 
opinion  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent,  that  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  those  who  had  a  call  to  preachy  and  especialfy 
nUsiionariUy  were  mainly,  if  not  solely,  responsible  for  the  ful- 
filment of  this  command.  Other  Christians  might,  indeed, 
out  of  the  ^'  riches  of  their  liberality,"  coatribate  something  to* 
ward  their  support,  and  receive  many  thanks  and  abundant 
praise  for  it :  but  that  b  another  thing.  We  wish  to  assure 
our  brethren  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
that  we  are  no  exclusives ;  but  would  most  cordially  and 
heartily  invite  them  to  take  part  with  us  in  this  labor  of  love : 
not  to  do  our  work,  but  their  own. 

2.  A  futher  inference  is,  that  the  oU^atioa  to  spread  the 
gospel  does  not  primarily,  or  chiefly,  or  pre«eminently,  or  pe* 
culiarly  rest  on  the  missionary,  the  minister,  or  the  candidate 
who  ''  is  called  of  God  as  was  Aaron."  Thb,  certainly,  if  we 
are  to  learn  the  opinions  of  men  from  their  conduct,  is  the  pre- 
vailing doctrine  of  the  churches,  even  of  those  who  would 
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shrink  from  exclusiveism.  No  sooner  does  a  youDg  man 
come  forward  to  engage  in  the  work  of  the  ministry^  and  ask 
the  countenance  of  the  brethren  by  the  laying  on  of  bands, 
than  he  is  supposed  to  assume  obligations  from  which  he  was 
previously  free.  But  is  this  true  ?  Let  us  look  at  the  nature 
of  this  responsibility. 

That  there  is  propriety  in  setting  apart  a  portion  of  the 
church  members  to  the  work  of  teaching^,  e.  the  minbtry — 
is  evident  to  us  from  primitive  practice^  not  of  the  apostles 
only,  but  of  our  Lord,  in  selecting  the  twelve  and  the  seventy 
from  the  multitude  of  believers.  And  tha#  there  may  and 
ought  to  be  a  selection  from  the  ministry  for  missionary  wori^, 
b  shown  by  the  same  high  authority.  ''  Now  there  were  in 
the  church  that  was  at  Antioch,  certain  prophets  and  teachers. 
*^  *^  As  they  ministered  to  the  Lord  and  fasted,  the 
Holy  Ghost  said,  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the 
work  whereto  I  have  called  them.  So  they  ^  *  departed 
bto  Soleucia,  etc."*  But  whether  the  chief  responsibility  of 
carrying  the  gospel  to  the  destitute  is  placed  on  them  or  as- 
sumed by  this  act ;  or  whether  their  selection  is  founded  on 
a  previous  obligation  peculiar  io  them  may  certainly  be  ques- 
tioned.    We  think  the  selection  was  for  another  reason. 

"  Ye  are  not  your  own,  for  ye  ai-e  bought  with  a  price: 
therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body,  and  in  your  spirit,  which 
are  God's."  Here  the  claim  is  established  and  enforced  to  the 
entire  being,  the  entire  powers  of  the  believer.  The  claim  is 
not  for  a  passive  surrender,  but  an  active  course  of  effort  in 
glorifying  God.  Body  and  spirit,  and  of  course  all  that  per* 
tains  to  the  body  and  to  the  spirit,  are  his  by  purchase.  We 
had  sold  ourselves  for  nought  as  slaves :  He  purchased  us 
with  a  price  which  is  beyond  estimation,  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse,  reinstated  us  in  the  Divine  favor,  gave  us  the  privileges 
of  children,  and  the  assurances  of  a  heavenly  inheritance: 
and,  as  our  whole  being  is  included  in  the  blessing,  so  our 
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whole  being  is  included  in  the  claim.  Who  is  thus  purchased  ? 
The  missionary,  or  every  Christian  ?  We  say  it  is  equally 
true  of  every  Christian.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  obliga- 
tion.    All  owe  all ! 

In  the  church  of  which  you  are  a  member,  there  have  been, 
it  may  be,  a  hundred  persons  besides  yourself  introduced  to 
the  privileges  and  the  hopes  of  the  gospel.  You  all  stood  up 
in  the  same  broad  aisle  to  take  the  vows  of  God  upon  you  be- 
fore the  world.  Did  you  promise  then  to  do  any  thing  more 
than  duty  ?  Did  your  promise  originate  the  duty  ?  Or,  did 
you  not  then  and  there  feel  that  your  promises  were  only  to 
do  what  you  were  bound  to  do  whether  you  promised  or  not  ? 
But  what  did  you  promise  ?  Was  it  not  to  concentrale  the 
entire  energies  of  your  body  and  soul  to  the  service  of  God  ? 
to  "  glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit  ?"  and  was  if 
not  because  they  are  His  ?  We  stop  not  here  to  inquire  if 
you  have  redeemed  your  vow :  another  object  is  before  us. 
In  that  company  who  stood  beside  you  at  that  solemn  conse- 
cration, there  were  ten  young  men,  whose  hearts  glowed  with 
desire  to  say,  "  Come  !"  to  the  famishing  soul ;  "  Come,  take 
of  the  water  of  life  freely."  And  they  have,  through  much 
difficulty  and  self-denial,  attained  to  the  desired  qualifications 
for  publishing  the  gospel ;  and  are  gone  forth,  some  to  churches 
around  you,  some  to  distant  lands,  and  some  to  the  prairies  of 
the  West ;  where,  in  poverty  and  sickness  and  anxiety,  they  are 
preaching  the  word  to  dying  sinners.  When  you  stood  side 
by  side  at  the  altar,  did  you  feel  that  they  were  under  higher 
obligations  than  you  ?  Was  the  salvation  purchased  by  the 
blood  of  Christ  more  valuable  to  their  souls  than  to  yours  ? 
Did  it  occ'T  to  you  then,  that  they  ought  to  sing  "a  louder 
sweeter  song"  to  redeeming  love  than  you  ?  Did  their  vow 
include  more  than  all  ?  or  ydurs  less  1  No !  you  stood  on  the 
same  platform,  acknowledged  equal  favors,  confessed  the  same 
obligations,  and  vowed  the  same  devotion.  Then  you  felt 
tliat  there  was,  and  should  be,  equality. 

But  how  has  it  been  since  ?  They  commenced  a  course 
of  preparation,  and  when  that  was  completed,  gave  them- 
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selves  to  the  work  of  publisbidg  the  '^  good  tidings  of  great 
joj.''  You  entered  upon  a  course  of  business,  giving  your 
time  and  attention  to  wordly  pursuits,  to  procure  a  livelihood. 
"  Was  this  wrong  ?"  you  inquire.  "  Are  all  to  be  employed 
in  preaching  ?  Are  secular  employments  incompatible  with 
the  vow  of  consecration  ?  What  then  means  the  directioni 
'  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  ? '  '*  We  repeat  our  con- 
viction that  to  some  is  '^  committed  the  word  of  reconcilia^ 
tbn/' — ^that  ''all  members  have  not  the  same  office,"  but 
that  there  is  a  division  of  labor  in  the  church  '*'  for  the  edify- 
ing of  the  body  of  Christ,"  and  that  the  church  will  never 
be  built  up  until  the  various  workmen  perform  their  several 
parts  in  the  erection  of  the  edifice.  But  this  is  the  difficulty. 
Some  are  left  to  toil  and  sweat  and  faint  in  the  effi^rt,  and  the 
work  is  not  finished,  because  others, — ^we  had  almost  said,-^ 
''touch  not  the  burd^is  with  one  of  their  fingers." 

We  intimated  that  the  ground  of  separation  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry  was  something  else  than  superior  obligation.  It 
is,  doubtless,  superior  adaptedness.  The  talents,  i.  e.  the 
trust  committed  by  our  Lord  is  declared  by  himself  to  be  "  to 
every  man  according  to  his  several  ability."  "  There  are  di* 
versities  of  gifts,"  and  *'  there  are  differences  of  administra- 
tions," or  services  required  of  course.  What  we  are  pleading 
ibr  is,  not  that  all  should  engage  in  the  same  line  of  things ; 
but  that  all  are  equally  responsible  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  work,  tii  proportion  to  their  ability  to  push  it  forward* 
The  mason,  the  carpenter,  the  plaisterer,  and  the  painter  are 
just  as  much  required  to  exert  thenuehes  as  the  hod-man  or 
the  cellar-digger ;  and  these  precisely  as  much  as  those  who 
eotUract  to  famish  materials  or  provisions  for  the  workmen ; 
and  no  more ! 

But  are  these  obligations  equally  met?  Our  appeal  iii 
agam  to  the  individual  Christian. 

The  merchant,  the  mechanic,  the  farmer  ;— -the  rich,  the 

'poor,  all  stand  together  to  pledge  their  all  to  the  Lord.     The 

amount  of  their  promise  is  to  do  all  they  can  to  glorify  God. 

Ten  out  of  the  hundred  (we  have  supposed)  prepare  for  th« 
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ministry  and  engage  in  it.  At  the  outset,  their  prospects  for 
this  life  are  as  bright  as  any  of  the  others,  should  they  pursue 
the  same  course.  But  if  they  enter  the  ministry,  their  portion, 
they  JcnoWy  will  be  comparative,  if  not  positive  poverty.  Men 
do  not  get  rich  by  preaching.  They  spend  their  whole  time 
for  seven  or  ten  years  in  study,  laboring  with  their  hands 
meanwhile  for  a  meagre  subsbtence.  At  the  close  of  the  col- 
lege term  they  find  themselves  standing  side  by  side  with 
others,  who  are  no  more  than  their  equals  in  talents  or  ac- 
quirements, but  who  in  a  few  years  are  climbing  the  road  to 
wealth  and  preferments.  They  enter  the  minbtry ;  ^^  labor 
night  and  day  with  tears  "  to  win  souls ;  are  highly  respected 
for  learning,  piety,  zeal,  and  good  intentions  ;^  and  when  their 
late  classmates  are  enjoying  the  comforts  of  wealth  and  the 
excitement  of  ambition  ;  they  find  themselves  with  thread- 
bare coats  and  scanty  fare,  looking  round  with  no  small 
anxiety  to  know  how  the  sick  wife  shall  be  supplied  with  or- 
dinary comforts,  and  the  barefoot  children  obtain  the  rudi- 
ments of  education.  We  do  not  draw  firom  fancy.  ''  We 
speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen." 

We  afBrm  it  again.  The  men  who  have  engaged  in  the 
ministry, — and  we  speak  of  missionaries  especially, — ^whether 
we  consider  their  intellectual  qualities,  or  business  quaIi$cations, 
are  not  a  whit  behind  the  leading  men  in  the  various  walks 
of  secular  life.  They  would  stand  beside  them  at  the  work- 
bench, or  grace  with  equal  dignity  the  bench  of  justice.  They 
could  make  their  way  as  well  and  with  far  less  laborious  pre- 
paration, behind  the  counter,  in  the  counting-room,  at  the 
bar,  or  in  the  halls  of  congress.  And  they  had  as  much  con- 
fidence, and  ground  of  confidence,  in  their  ability  to  shine,  or 
at  least  to  succeed,  as  the  most  sanguine  and  the  most  ambi- 
tious. But  they  chose  to  forego  worldly  promotion,  because 
they  had  consecrated  their  all  to  Christ,  and  to  them  it  ap- 


^  The  writer  draws  with  the  more  freedom  here,  because  he  le  not  one  of 
the  groap  in  the  picture. 
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peared  that,  if  they  had  talents,  those  talents  were  His,  and 
could  be  employed  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  They,  therefore,  voluntarily  relinquished  their  world* 
ly  prospects  for  His  sake.  Did  they  sacrifice  (O  what  a  per- 
version of  the  term  !)  too  much  ?  Who  believes  it  ?  Did 
not  the  Lord  know  what  he  required  when  he  called  them  to 
this  work  ? 

And  now  the  question  is  not,  whether  the  ninety  (of  the 
supposed  hundred)  who  engaged  in  secular  employments  did 
wrong  in  the  selection  of  their  calling  ;  but  whether  they  have 
devoted  themselves  and  their  calling  as  entirely  to  the  work 
of  the  Lord  as  the  ten  ;  and  if  not,  whether  they  had  <^  a  dis- 
pensation" from  it.  Their  talents  may  not  have  been  of  that 
class  which  is  appropriate  to  the  minister,  but  were  they  not 
equally  claimed  by  the  Master  as  his  ? — And  yet,  is  it  not 
considered  by  the  mass  of  Christians  a  very  enlarged  liberality 
on  the  part  of  the  secular  man  to  bestow  one-tenth — not  of 
his  earnings,  but  his  spendings — ^in  promoting  the  cause  of 
Christ ;  while  he  is  yearly  augmenting  his  capital  and  amass- 
ing wealth  for  himself  and  family  ?  And  at  the  same  time, 
when  the  missionary  literally  bestows  all  his  living,  and  his 
life  too,  in  promoting  that  same  cause,  is  it  not  deemed  merely 
his  duty  ? — "  O,  the  missionary  ought  to  be  willing  to  make 
sacrifices,  for  the  sake  of  doing  good."  We  have  heard  this 
spoken — aye,  spoken  without  a  blush,  by  Christians  who 
thought  it  quite  benevolent  in  themselves  to  send  a  ham  or  fifty 
pounds  of  flour  out  of  their  well-filled  pantr}',  when  the  mis- 
sionary was  in  need.  And  why  ought  the  missionary  to  sacri- 
fice all,  and  the  secular  Christians  nothing  ?  We  say  nothing ; 
we  mean  it.  The  little  pittance  which  is  given  is  no  sacri- 
fice: it  involves  no  self-denial.  It  is  merely  the  surplus, 
which,  if  not  thus  bestowed,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  wasted. 
And  yet  the  missionary  is  compelled  to  hear  from  the  churches 
language  which  strongly  implies  that  he  ought  to  feel  a  deep 
sense  of  obligation  toward  them  for  his  support,  consisting  of  a 
scant  supply  of  the  plainest  fare,  while  he  knows  that  they 
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tre,  if  not  revelliDg,  at  least  living  in  what  they  would  call  * 
luxury,  if  they  saw  him  enjoying  it.' 

When  the  missionary  leaves  his  native  soil ;  and  while  he 
is  laboring  to  plant  the  standard  of  the  cross  in  the  wide  field 
— the  world — he  knows  that  each  member  of  the  church  he 
left,  and  each  member  of  every  church  in  the  land  is  bound, 
equally  with  himself,  to  ^^  endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  it  may  be  not  in  the  same  way,  but  equally : 
— ^and  he  well  knows  that  he  has  done  no  more  than  duty. 
How  then  can  be  look  on  those,  who  are  not  denying  them- 
selves a  single  gratification  of  any  moment  for  the  glory  of  the 
Redeemer  ? 

No  man  is  fit  for  a  missionary  who  is  not  sensitive.  His 
course  of  preparation,  his  peculiar  and  delicate  duties,  and  the 
demands  of  public  sentiment  are  such,  that  his  mind  must  be 
more  than  ordinarily  enlightened,  and  his  sensibilities  acutely, 
if  not  morbidly,  quickened.  His  wife,  too,  must  be  intelligent, 
accomplished,  refined,  elegant,  plain,  simple,  rustic  :  she  must 
be  qualified  to  shine  in  the  politest  circles,  and  be  at  home 
with  the  rudest.  And  their  children  must  be  patterns,  but 
not  paragons.  Now  all  these  qualifications  imply  not  talents 
only,  but  tact.  The  missionaries  who  can  fill  the  outline, — 
and  we  have  seen  them, — must  have  what  the  world  calls  com- 
mon sense.  The  inference  is,  they  have  common  feelings 
too  :  and  if  so,  how  often  are  those  feelings  wounded  by  the 
thoughtless  and  needless  inflictions  of  those,  who  are  bound  by 
their  common  faith  to  sympathize  with  them,  (not  as  James 
describes,  3 :  16,  but)  with  heartfelt  and  substantial  kindness. 

Perhaps  there  has  never  been  a  set  of  men  employed  in 
conducting  a  great  moral  enterprise,  more  happily  selected, 


*  We  Buppoee  many  of  odir  readere  would  be  astomahed,  if  not  scandalized, 
at  the  proceedings  of  an  ecdesiastical  body  in  which  we  have  participated ; 
grave  ministere  of  the  gospel  and  representatives  of  the  churches,  in  full  session, 
deliberating  on  the  price  of  bacon  and  pickled  pork^-ascertaining  the  value  of 
«>m  and  dried  apples,  and  eggs  and  potatoes !  But  necessity  knows  no  law. 
It  waa  the  miaaonary'B  living. 
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than  those  who  loanage  the  afiairs  of  Home  Missions  in  our 
country.     Faithful^  untiring,  judicious,  they  are  also  kind 
and  sympathizing  in  their  intercourse  with  the  missionaries, 
while  not  a  semblance  of  dictation  mingles  with  their  corres- 
pondence.    But  they  can  do  only  what  the  churches  enable 
them  to  do.    They  are  but  the  channel  through  which  the 
streams  flow ;  and  it  is  the  fountains  which  fail  when  the 
channel  dries.     How  must  their  hearts  be  pained  when,  every 
few  months,  they  are  compelled  to  send  quaking  through  nine 
hundred  hearts  by  the  intimation  of  danger  that  the  little  sti- 
pend (which  it  may  be  necessity  has  already  appropriated) 
may  possibly  fail !     It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
society,  but  the  spirit  of  the  system  which  requires  it,  that, 
after  the  missionary  has  sought  with  solicitude  and  prayer  the 
path  of  duty ;  has  chosen  a  place  of  labor,  not  with  reference 
to  his  preferences,  but  usefulness ;  has  spent  all,  while  waitbg 
for  his  field  or  removing  to  it ;  has  strained  the  home  contri- 
bution to  the  utmost  point  of  tension  ;  and  settled  down  with 
the  people  on  an  application  for  the  smallest  sum  on  which 
he  can  subsist ;  his  eye  must  be  met  and  his  heart  made  to 
ache  by  such  a  passage  as :  ^^  The  committee  hesitated  to 
make  so  large  an  appropriation  for  the  field,  but  concluded 
to  venture  it  for  one  year,  in  the  hope,"  etc. :  or,  ^^  We  feel 
sorry  that  the  appropriation  does  not  come  up  to  the  amount 
applied  for,  but  the  calls  on  our  treasury  multiply  without  a 
corresponding  increase  of  contributions  :"  or,  ^'  We  regret  to 
say  that  the  committee  cannot  feel  justified  in  acceding  to  the 
application,''  etc.    Or  something  perhaps  even  harder  to  bear, 
for  one  who  has  literally  spent  all  his  substance  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard,  relying  on  the  pledge  of  support  afforded  by  the  so- 
ciety.   Is  it  right,  is  it  Christian,  that  these  wann,  noble  hearts, 
should  be  compelled,  by  the  rage  of  the  church  for  doing  much 
good  at  little  cost,  to  wound  and  mortify  the  feelings  of  the 
missionary,  torn  by  anxieties  which  none  but  the  refined  and. 
sensitive  poor  can  know ;  by  this  cheapening  of  his  work, 
this  threatening  or  making  a  reduction  in  his  wages,  already 
badequate  to  his  pressing  wants. 
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The  missbnary  knows  and  feels  that  he  has  a  right  to  a 
share  in  all  the  comforts  of  the  secular  members  of  the  church. 
He  knows  that  they  have  no  right  to  hoard  up  their  treasures, 
or  expend  them  in  profusion  upon  themselyes  while  be  is  on 
the  very  point  of  suffering,  if  not  in  actual  want  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  ;  and  he  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is  more 
than  economy  in  doling  out  a  mere  pittance  to  each  mission- 
ary-^just  as  Uttk  as  possible — ^in  order  that  the  sum  total  of 
the  contributions  may  be  scattered  over  the  widest  possible 
extent  of  country.  This  is  preaching  the  gospel  not  by 
proxy,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  missionary.  It  is  coining 
his  flesh  and  blood,  his  intellect  and  heart,  to  enhance  (or  to 
avoid  diminishing)  the  hoard  or  the  indulgences  of  Chris- 
tians !  Little,  indeed,  does  the  comfortable  man  of  business 
realize  the  difference  between  himself  and  the  Christian  bro- 
ther with  whom  he  stood  up  at  the  altar  and  united  in  the 
pledge  of  self  and  all  to  the  work  of  God  ;  and  who  b  ac- 
tually giving  time,  talents,  life  itself  to  the  performance  of  that 
work,  and  in  want  of  common  comforts;  while  himself  is  in- 
dulging in  the  luxuries  of  the  table  and  drawing-room,  amid 
the  blandishments  of  polished  life.  Little  does  he  perceive 
the  force  and  extent  of  God's  claim  and  his  own  solemn 
proniise. 

We  have  spoken  jJainly,  and  it  may  be  thought  too 
strongly,  on  some  of  the  points  ;  but  our  object  is  to  place  the 
obligations  of  secular  Christians  on  the  subject  of  missions, 
fairly  before  them  ;  and  we  could  think  of  no  better  way  than 
to  bring  them  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  missionary  at  the 
hour  of  self-dedication,  and  then,  by  revealing  some  facts, 
show  the  actual  results  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  promise  by 
both  parties.  And  we  submit  the  question,  whether  the  myri- 
ads of  Christians,  who  of  their  abundance  furnish  the  means 
of  just  not  starving  to  the  missionaries,  or  they  who  have  given 
up  all  hope  of  pecuniary  independence,  and  consented  to  be 
half-paid  stipendiaries  during  the  vigor  of  life,  to  suffer  a 
premature  old  age  of  poverty,  and  leave  a  helpless  family 
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uaprovtded  for,  are  dcnng  the  missionary  work  according  to  the 
commandment.^ 

If,  in  our  eagerness  to  make  these  impressions,  we  have 
seemed  to  forget  or  undervalue  the  efibrts  that  have  been 
made  to  supply  our  country  with  the  gospel,  we  assure  our 
readers  the  case  is  far  different.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
we  took  our  station  on  the  outpost-— -the  ^^  far  west  ''-—of  the 
land.  We  have  stood  by  the  banks  of  the  Father  of  Waters, 
until  from  the  ne  plus  idtra  it  has  become  the  nation's  central 
artery.  TTien  the  wide-spread  state  in  which  we  have  re- 
sided was  physically  and  morally  a  wilderness,  beautiful 
indeed  as  the  garden  of  God,  but  still  a  wilderness,  without  a 
single  minister  of  our  order.  We  have  greeted  to  this  teem- 
ing field  many  a  servant  of  God,  whom  the  dear  Christian 
brethren  of  the  older  states  sent  out  to  preach  the  everlasting 
gospel.  We  have  seen  the  same  state,  from  being  an  append- 
age to  an  ecclesiastical  body  in  another,  grow  into  three 
Presbyterian  synods  and  three  Congregational  associations, 
besides  the  various  other  denominations  :  and  we  have  known 
that  for  this  growth,  this  delightful  increase  of  religious  privi- 
leges, we  are  indebted  maifdy^  under  God,  to  the  kind,  and 
we  will  say  generous,  hearts  of  Christians  in  New  England 
and  some  of  the  neighboring  states.  And  we  have  felt,  too, 
the  blessedness  of  him  that  receives,  when  the  wife  and  little 
ones  of  the  missionary,  as  well  as  himself,  have  drawn  large 
additions'  to  the  family  wardrobe,  just  in  time  of  need,  from 
the  package  whiciv Christian  sympathy  had  filled  beyond  the 
mountains.  Nor  while  we  breathe  on  earth,  nor  while  we 
sing  in  heaven,  do  we  expect  to  lose  the  grateful  and  delight- 
ful emotions  which  have  swelled  our  bosom,  as  we  have  seen 
the  wilderness  bud  and  begin  to  bloom.  And  our  prayers 
have  gone  up,  and  will  yet  ascend  to  the  throne  of  mercy,  for 


^  Mrs.  H.  E.  Beeeher  Stowe  has  given  a  aketch,  caUod,  we  believe,  "  The 
Cla«DDBte8,or  which  is  the  Liberal  Man?"  which  has  doiwn  tears  not  of  sym- 
]Mithy  merely,  but  realization,  from  many  a  missionary  and  many  a  missionary's 
wife.  The  scene  of  the  sick  wife,  and  the  husband  at  her  work, — ^it  is  all  faet, 
simple  fret. 
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blessings  rich  and  full  oa  the  beaevolent  hearts  wUoh  hare 
remembered  us  ia  our  feebleness.  But,  while  the  contribu- 
tions of  secular  Christians  in  New  England  have  far  exceeded, 
perhaps,  any  other  portion  of  the  modem  church,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  a  more  correct  estimate  of  duty  may  he  formed 
by  comparison  with  those  who,  as  the  sent,  are  fellow-laborers 
and  copartners  with  the  senders.  And  in  reference  to  them 
and  their  field,  we  would  adopt  the  language  of  the  apostle : 
'^  For  I  mean  not  that  other  men  be  eased  and  ye  burdened : 
but  by  an  equality,  that  now  at  this  time  your  abundance 
may  be  a  supply  for  their  want,  that  their  abundance  ^Iso 
may  be  a  supply  for  your  want,  that  there  may  be  equality." 
To  conclude.  When  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  shall 
^<  remember  them  that  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them/' 
shall  share  in  the  wants  as  well  ^s  sympathise  in  the  sorrows 
of  the  missionary,  according  to  the  meaning  of  these  words, 
then  the  philosophy  of  missions  will  be  fully  understood  ;  and 
the  land — ^the  world — will  be  c(xiverted  to  God*     Amen. 


ARTICLE  V. 

EXPOSITION  OF  ROMANS  7 :  7-24. 
Tniulatod  flwai  OlthaoMn't  CommenUiy. 

.Befobjb  we  take  up  in  detail  this  remarkablia  passage,  so  im«> 
portant  both  in  a  speculative  and  practical  poiint  of  yiew>  some 
general  questions  demand  our  consideration,  on  the  answer  to 
which,  the  meaning  given  to  the.  whole  passage  must,  in  a 
great  measure,  depend.  Doei  Paul  here  ipenA  in  his  otvn 
periCH  or  not  7  and  is  he  describing  the  experience  of^regm- 
eraU  or  on  unregeneraie  person  ? 

In  regard  to  the  first  questicw,  it  is  evident  Ihat  Faul  caidd 
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not  possibly  have  made  use  of  the  first  person  in  this  descrip- 
tion, bad  there  been  absolutely  no  analogy  between  the  state 
he  was  describing  and  bis  own  ;  had  he  designed  to  represent 
himself  as  an  exception  to  bis  remarks.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  equally  clear  that  he  cannot  intend  to  speak  of  himself 
(mfyy  since  his  aim  is  to  instruct  his  readers  relative  to  their 
own  wants.  Rather  is  it  true  that  in  his  experiences  those  of 
the  mass  of  men  are  to  be  found  reflected.  We  must  express 
the  matter  by  saying  that  Paul  does  indeed  speak  of  himself ; 
but  only  of  himself  as  a  sharer  in  human  nature,  as  a  man ; 
not  of  his  individual,  personal  experience. 

Little  is  gained,  however,  by  this  result,  unless  we  can  de- 
termine to  what  period  of  his  life  the  apostle  refers.  This 
question  falls  in  with  the  other  highly  important  one,  whether 
he  is  describing  the  state  of  a  renewed  or  of  an  unrenewed 
person.  The  verses  7-13  relate,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  «11  interpreters,  to  the  period  before  regeneration,  as  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  the  use  of  the  aorist.  But  whether 
verses  14-24  are  likewise  to  be  applied  to  the  state  before  re- 
generation, is  very  doubtful,  as  Paul  here  changes  to  the  pres- 
ent ;  and  the  aorist  is  not  resumed  until  chapter  8 :  2.  The 
question  is  indeed  a  difficult  one,  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  relates 
entirely  Co  internal  goings-on,  which  cannot  be  rightly  under- 
stood without  analogous  experiences,  and  a  clear-sighted  con- 
sciousness ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  influence  of  false  ten- 
dencies in  doctrine  has  confused  the  inquiry.  Pelagian 
blindness  to  moral  relations,  as  well  as  Donatistic  rigor,  find  it 
easy  to  assert  that  there  can  be  no  reference  to  a  renewed 
state,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  mention  of  sin.  Lax  mor- 
alists or  hypocrites,  on  the  other  hand,  found  it  convenient  to 
assert  that  Paul  was  describing  the  state  of  the  regenerate  ; 
among  whom  they,  notwithsta'ndmg  their  moral  corruption, 
fondly  classed  themselves. 

Besides  these  opposite  false  directions,  the  most  pious  and 
Icwned  members  of  the  church  have  understood  this  passage 
diflbrently,  according  as  they  were  accustomed  to  estimate 
more  or  less  human  depravity,  and  thence  to  judge  diflferently 
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of  the  ofieots  of  the  new  birth.  It  cannot,  therefore,  surprise 
us  to  find  the  names  of  Origen,  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret 
among  those  who  refer  the  passage  to  a  state  prior  to  regen* 
eration  ;  since  the  oriental  church  always  inclined  to  Pelagian- 
ism*  Even  Augustine  was  at  6rst  found  on  this  side ;  but  the 
further  development  of  bis  system  led  him  to  adopt  the  oppo* 
site  view — that,  namely,  which  makes  Paul  describe  the  state  of 
the  regenerate.  He  was  followed,  not  merely  by  the  mosjt 
distinguished  theologians  of  the  middle  ages,  Anselm  and 
Thomas  Aquinas,  but  by  the  reformers,  Liuther,  Melanctbon, 
Calvin,  and  Beza.  Only  since  Spener,  Francke,  Bengel, 
Gottfried  Arnold,  and  Zinzendorf,  has  there  been  a  return  to 
the  interpretation  which  makes  Paul  speak  of  the  state  be* 
fore  regeneration,  and  this  interpretation  is  adopted  by  Stier, 
Tholuck  and  Ruckert. 

These  theologians,  however,  admit,  with  justice,  that  there 
is  an  element  of  truth  in  the  Augustinian  view.  For  there 
are  moments  in  the  life  of  the  believer  in  which  be  must  adopt 
the  language  here  used  by  Paul.  Moreover,  the  plastic  power 
of  the  gospel  penetrates  only  by  degrees  the  difierent  tenden* 
eies  of  the  inner  life,  so  that  similar  developments  manifest 
themselves  through  the  believer's  whole  course ;  and  this  leads 
to  the  thought  that  both  views  may  find  a  point  of  coincidence 
in  one  higher  than  either.  And  it  might  safely  be  presumed 
that  men  like  Augustine  and  the  Reformers  would  not  go 
wholly  astray  in  the  interpretation  of  so  remarkable  a  passage. 
A  further  development  of  the  connection  will  perhaps  enable 
us  to  discover  how  such  different  interpretations  have  arisen, 
as  well  as  to  determine  what  b  the  element  of  truth,  and  what 
of  error,  in  each. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  the  apostle  designs  to 
give  a  complete  picture  of  the  successive  steps  of  development 
in  the  Christian  lile,  from  its  beginning  to  its  perfection* .  In 
vs.  7-9,  he  sets  out  from  a  point  where  man  lives  wholly 
without  law,  and  concludes,  in  the  eighth  chapter,  with  the 
glorification  of  the  body.  Here  the  question  arises^  How 
many  steps  are  distinctly  marked  in  this  process  ?    Indisputa- 
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bty  four.  Firii,  a  state  without  law,  in  which  sin  is  dead  ; 
secondly,  a  life  under  the  law,  in  which  sin  is  alive,  and  reigns  ; 
thirdly,  a  state  in  which,  through  the  strength  of  Christ,  the 
spirit  rules,  and  sin  is  kept  under ;  and  lastly,  the  state  of  en- 
tire freedom  from  sin,  through  the  glorification  of  the  body. 
If,  therefore,  we  choose  to  understand  regeneration  as  includ- 
ing the  first  motions  of  grace  in  the  soul,  the  whole  description 
may  be  applied  to  the  regenerate ;  since  even  in  its  eariiest 
stage,  the  attention  is  directed  to  the  law,  through  grace.  It 
is  assuredly,  however,  more  correct  and  consonant  with 
Scripture  to  call  that  process  only  a  new  birth,  in  which,  after 
the  sense  of  need  has  been  awakened,  spiritual  strength  is  sob« 
fiised  into  the  soul  by  Christ,  that  a  new  man  begins  to  exist, 
and  henceforth  exercises  supreme  sway  in  the  soul.  Consist- 
ently with  this  explanation,  the  state  under  the  law  cannot 
coexist  with  the  new  birth  ;  and  it  thence  follows  that  since 
V.  24  expresses  the  need  of  redemption,  and  v.  35  the  ex- 
perience of  it,  the  whole  passage  (14-24)  refers  to  a  stale 
prior  to  regeneration,  and  described  the  conflict  in  the  breast 
of  a  convicted  sinner. 

The  fact  that  Paul  in  this  section  makes  use  of  the 
present,  while  in  the  preceding  and  following  context  he  em- 
ploys the  aorist,  suggests  the  thought,  that  he  does  not  intend 
to  consider  tbiis  state  of  conflict,  as  one  quite  separate  and 
distinct  from  that  of  the  new  birth.  There  is  likewise  in  the 
description  itself  (14-24)  a  visible  progress  in  the  battle  with 
sin ;  the  better  1  gains  the  ascendency,  and  the  delight  in 
God's  law  gradually  increases.  In  a  far  higher  degree  is  this 
(he  case,  as  expressed  in  verse  25,  after  the  experience  of  the 
redemptive  power  of  Christ ;  where  the  renewed  man  is  de- 
scribed as  mostly  victorious  over  sin.  But  the  contest  con- 
tinues even  after  regeneration  ;  and  it  is  evident  from  express 
declarations  of  Scripture,  (compare  1  John  2:1,)  that  the  new 
man  does  not  always  come  ofl!*  victorious ;  that  he  has  sea- 
sons of  being  assaulted  and  tempted,  yea,  most  bitterly  as- 
saulted. The  same  truth  is  confirmed  by  what  is  repealed 
respecting  the  lives  of  the  apostles,  and  by  the  experience  of 
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good  men  in  all  ages.  If  we  likewise  reflect  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  life  of  faith  advances,  the  spiritual  vision  becomes 
sharpened  to  discern  the  motions  of  sin,  and  the  conscience 
is  quickened  so  as  to  reprove  sharply  deviations  which,  at  a 
lower  point  of  spiritual  progress,  would  have  been  unnoticed  ; 
if  we  reflect  on  this  fact,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  Augustine 
and  the  fathers  who  followed  him  were  right  in  asserting,  that 
even  a  regenerate  person  could  and  must  employ  the  language 
of  Paul,  vs.  14-24.  Perhaps  the  least  exceptionable  mode 
of  representing  the  point  is  this.  Paul  in  this  passage  (14- 
24)  has  a  primary  reference  to  the  state  of  the  unregenerate, 
designing  to  carry  on  the  description  connectedly,  through  all 
the  progressive  steps  of  the  Christian  life  ;  but,  conscbus  that 
similar  experiences  occur  in  the  history  of  the  regenerate  soul, 
his  description  applies  to  that  likewise.  Equally  erroneous 
then  are  the  two  assertions ;  on  the  one  hand,  that  Paul  pri* 
marily  and  immediately  refers  to  the  renewed  soul,  and  on  the 
other,  that  nothing  can  be  found  in  the  experience  of  such  a 
soul  answering  to  this  description.  The  difference  between 
the  conflict  and  defeat  of  the  regenerate,  and  the  conflict  and 
defeat  of  the  unregenerate  is  so  great,  objectively,  (see  vs.  24, 
25,)  notwithstanding  the  subjective  consciousness  of  their 
near  relationship,  as  to  take  away  all  just  ground  of  apprehen- 
sion that  the  new  birth,  by  the  proposed  view,  will  be  robbed 
of  its  essential  characteristics. 

If  we  now  return  to  the  first  question,  viz.,  at  what  period 
of  his  life  Paul  could  have  used  this  language  respecting  him- 
self, it  is  plain  that  this  could  not  have  been  subsequent  to  the 
Lord's  appearance  to  him  at  Damascus,  but  that  he  speaks  of 
his  inward  conflicts  while  under  the  yoke  of  the  law.  At  the 
same  time,  the  change  to  the  present  tense  indicates  that  even 
in  his  state  at  the  time  of  writing,  he  found  analogies  to  the 
former  which  recalled  it,  though  in  far  nicer  applications,  and 
finer  relations :  '^  What  I  would,  that  do  I  not,  and  what,  I 
would  not,  that  do  L — O  wretched  man  that  I  am !  Who 
shall  deliver  me  fix)m  the  body  of  this  death  !"  (Compare 
2  Cor.  12:  7.) 
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Particular  Commentary. 

Vs.  7,  8.  The  6rst  two  verses  of  this  passage  contain  the 
general  ground-thought,  briefly  expressed,  which  verse  9  de- 
velopes  more  fully.  The  apostle  is  describing  the  relation  of 
sin  to  the  law^  as  the  means  of  bringing  sin  out  into  manifes- 
tation. It  is  in  human  nature,  apart  from  the  law ;  but  only 
through  the  law  does  it  manifest  itself,  and  thus  become  an 
object  of  consciousness.  It  does  not,  however,  thence  follow 
that  the  law  has  a  sinful  character ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  hobfy 
justf  and  good,  as  the  expression  of  the  holy  will  of  God,  of 
whose  eternal,  unchangeable  nature  it  partakes.  (Ps.  119:  96.) 
Its  tendency  is  to  life  only  ;  sin  perverts  it  to  death.  (Com* 
pare  verse  10,  with  Lev.  18 :  5.  DeuU  5 :  16,  33.)  What 
the  apostle  here  asserts  is  true,  then,  by  no  means  of  the  cer- 
emonial law  exclusively,  but  of  the  moral  law^  universally ; 
in  all  the  forms  of  its  revelation,  to  heathens,  Jews,  and  Chris- 
tians. It  is  characteristic  of  this  law,  taken  as  a  whole, 
that  it  offers  a  barrier  against  which  the  tide  of  sin  breaks, 
and  thence  rages  the  more  ;  it  hems  in  the  stream  of  sensual 
desire  by  a  positive  command,  (ifroJli;,)  and  thus  drives  it  to 
overleap  the  command ;  whereby  man  becomes  sensible  of 
his  inward  condition. 

Peculiar  in  these  verses  is  the  relation  in  which  Paul 
places  Afio^ia  and  imOv/ua.  At  the  first  glance  it  appears 
as  if  he  regarded  ini&vfiia  as  the  first,  ifut^ia  as  flowing  from 
it.  In  the  sinful  act  this  is  the  true  relation  ;  the  bad  desitv 
is  the  mother  of  the  bad  deed.  (James  1 :  15.)  But  afia^ia 
expresses  here  the  sinful  state  in  general,  which  comes  into 
manifestation  only  in  the  concrete ;  and  here  the  relation  is 
reversed.  From  the  universally  depraved  nature  of  man  pro- 
ceeds the  ifiiOvfiiay  prava  cona^centiaf  as  its  first  manifes- 
tation ;  and  then  follows  the  act.  On  a  more  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  words  of  the  apostle,  it  becomes  evident  that  this 
is  the  relation  of  aiioQiia  to  htt^ftta  which  he  wishes  to  ex- 
press. From  the  inner  depravity,  evil  desire  in  all  its  fonns 
(naaaf  hmOvii(af)  flows  forth  and  rises  against  the  law,  (xav* 
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stifydaaro  sp  ifioty)  and  the  divine  command  against  such  de- 
sire, or  lust,  discloses  to  man  his  corruption.  Paul  is  not 
then  speaking  of  a  manifeslation  of  the  desire  in  action.  The 
evil  desire  itself  is  sinful,  and  is  forbidden  in  the  law  ;  and  a 
man  may  become  conscious  of  his  depravity  through  the 
strength  of  this  lust,  even  if  it  should  never  break  out  into 
open  act ;  which,  however,  is  commonly  the  case.  The  ovx 
hti^vfi^CBig,  therefore,  is  not,  as  Tholuck  interprets,  to  be  un- 
derstood with  an  '^  et  cetera,^^  as  if  Paul  selected,  by  way  of 
example,  one  command  out  o(  many  ;  but  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  an  epitome  of  the  whole  law.  All  the  command- 
ments, in  their  positive  application,  may  be  reduced  to  one, 
Love  God  supremely :  negatively  they  all  say.  Lust  not ;  that 
b,  do  not  place  your  love  on  any  thing  created,  not  even  on 
yourself;  but  only  on  the  Eternal  One.'  For  ijn^vftia  is 
not  desire,  in  itself,  pleasure  in  this  thing  or  that, — since  a 
perfect  man  might  enjoy  the  highest  and  purest  pleasure  in 
all  the  works  of  God, — but  pleasure  in  separation  from  God, 
love  estranged  from  God  and  fixed  on  self.  The  command 
ovx  ini&vft^<fei^*f  thereforci  means  nothing  less  than  that  man 
should  surrender  himself,  with  all  his  selfish  desires  and  joys.. 
But  this  surrender  is  impossible  without  regeneration,  whence 
man  can  never,  as  the  apostle  goes  on  to  show,  attain  to  rest 
through  the  law.  He  needs  a  Redeemer  from  himself,  (v.  24.) 
— (In  verse  8,  dta  tijg  htoX^i;  should  be  connected  with  aqpo^- 
fAt^p  Xa^oima^  rather  than  with  what  follows ;  in  order  the  more 
clearly  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  efifect  of  the  law.) 

Vs.  9,  10.  The  apostle  here  proceeds,  after  having  ex- 
pressed his  main  thought  in  general  terms,  to  trace  the  steps 
of  progress  from  the  very  beginning ;  going  back  to  the  state 


'  Paul  takes  no  note  of  the  circumstance,  as  one  of  rarer  occurrence,  that 
likewise  the  very  dread  of  sin  may  plunge  one  into  sin,  if  the  shield  of  faith  be 
wanting.  Bvil  thoughts,  which  fill  the  mind  with  horror,  may,  by  reason  of 
this  very  horror  destroying  the  self-posaeasion,  lead  into  sin.  Criminal  histories 
famish  not  unfrequent  examples  of  this.  In  such  cases,  however,  we  may  safely 
presume,  perhaps  without  exception,  either  a  previous  state  of  moral  comptioxi, 
or  a  diseased  state  of  mind  and  body. 
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in  which  sin  is  dead,  and  man  lives  without  law.  This  un* 
conscious  or  unreflecting  state  is  broken  in  upon  and  destroyed 
by  the  law.  But  it  may  be  asked  how  such  a  state,  without 
laWy  is  conceivable  ;  since  the  apostle  is  not  speaking  of  in- 
fants, and  there  is  no  stage  of  human  life,  except  infancy,  of 
which  it  can  be  said  in  a  strict  sense,  that  man  is  therein 
without  law,  and  sin  without  activity.  In  explanation  of  this 
difficulty  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  apostle,  throughout  this 
whole  representation,  is  not  thinking  of  crimeSy  and  those  open 
transgressions  which  fall  under  the  notice  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate, and  draw  down  the  contempt  of  men  ;  for  such  the  law 
is  able  perfectly  to  restrain  ;  and  man  is  able  to  perform  the 
so-called  opera  civilia,  or  justitia  externa  in  his  own  strength. 
To  men,  however,  who  render  such  an  outward  obedience  to 
law,  all  laws  and  ordinances  appear  only  as  political,  or  at 
least  as  merely  human  regulations,  and  their  obedience  is  en- 
tirely without  reference  to  God.  They  avoid  sin  on  account 
of  its  disagreeable  outward  consequences,  not  because  God 
has  forbidden  it,  (and  truly,  even  this  is  better  than  that 
recklessness  which  does  not  shun  the  consequences  of  sin,) 
and  do  not  obey  the  rules  of  absolute  and  universal  rectitude. 
Of  such  persons  Paul  is  not  here  speaking.  He  is  describing 
the  moment  when  man  first  perceives  his  relation  to  God,  not 
in  an  abstract  and  speculative  manner,  but  in  its  power  and 
import,  and  learns  to  regard  all  the  commands  of  the  law  as 
divine ;  that  is,  as  absolute  commands.  The  whole  period 
antecedent  to  this  point,  Paul  characterizes  as  a  life  without 
law,  in  which  sin  is  dead. 

Thus  explained,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  not  to  think  of 
this  first  limit  as  one  that  is  over-passed  in  a  moment ;  and 
the  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  subsequent  steps.  It 
is  true  that,  in  most  cases,  the  recognition  of  the  law,  as  the 
will  of  the  absolutely  holy  God,  is  the  act  of  a  moment,  and 
offers  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  earlier  and  later 
life.  But  the  light  which  has  then  dawned,  diffuses  itself 
gradually  through  the  regions  of  the  soul,  and  they  who  have 
made  some  progress  can  yet  experience  the  fact,  in  regard  to 
certain  isolated  precepts,  that  they  have  been  living  without 
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law^  since  in  those  particulars  they  had  never  become  vitally 
conscious  of  the  necessity  that  the  divine  law  should  be 
brought  home  to  them.  Hence  is  obvious  the  meaning  we 
are  to  attach  to  the  expression,  x^Q^^^  fOfiov  a/JtoQua  ysx^a.  By 
sb  being  dead  is  not  meant  that  it  is  absolutely  inactive,  for 
it  is  a  distorted  life,  and  as  such  must  manifest  itself,  even 
though  it  should  be  only  negatively,  through  the  absence  of 
fear  and  love  to  God.  But  it  is  in  so  far  dead  without  law, 
that  it  cannot  be  known,  in  its  nature  and  magnitude,  without 
the  light  of  the  law  to  illumine  its  darkness.  Accompany-^ 
ing  this  disclosure  of  sin  there  is,  too,  an  increase  of  its  power ; 
first,  because  the  knowledge  of  the  law  calls  forth  an  opposi- 
,  tion  through  which  the  wild  force  of  the  natural  life  is  strength- 
ened, (v.  13  ;)  and,  secondly,  because  sin  brought  forth  into 
consciousness  is  like  the  germ  awakened  from  slumber,  which 
strives  to  expand  itself  more  and  more.  The  self-will  of  man 
rises  up  against  the  barrier  thus  opposed  to  it ;  the  desire  of 
knowledge  perverted  into  curiosity,  burns  to  taste  the  forbid- 
den fruit,  and  thus  sin  attains  its  utmost  development  through 
the  law,  in  the  workings  of  lust,  provided  that  it  does  not  (as 
seldom  happens)  break  out  into  open  crimes.  (This  process 
is  so  much  a  matter  of  experience,  that  it  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Old  Testament,  Pro  v.  9:  17,  and  even  by  profane  writers. 
Compare  the  well-known  passage  of  Ovid,  Amor,  III.  4,  ^^nu 
iimur  in  vetiium  semper^  cupimusque  negate,) 

*  To  this  quickening  of  sin  the  apostle  joins  the  dying  of 


^  I  believe  it  to  be  the  case  that,  in  some  men,  the  contest  assames  quite  a 
difierent  form.  With  somCi  sin  is  alive  from  the  beginning,  and  the  better  J 
appears  to  sleep.  The  process  of  conversion  in  sach  persons  is  such  that  the 
contest  first  begins  when  the  /  alarobering  within  is  awakened,  and  opposes  itself 
to  the  sinful  element  which  had  before  reigned  unresisted.  Paul's  description 
is  not,  therefore,  to  be  understood  as  if  every  conversion  must  necessarily  take 
place  after  this  model,  for  experience  shows  that  in  the  life  of  some  converted 
persons,  e.  g.  Spener  and  Zinzendorf,  no  such  dividing  point  occurred,  as  Panl 
describes  v.  24.  Such  instances,  however,  are  probably  confined  to  the  church ; 
among  Pagans  and  Jews,  of  whom  the  apostle  was  thinking,  conversion  must 
neceasarily  occur  somewhat  as  Paul  has  described  it,  because  with  them  thers 
could  be  no  continuing  in  the  grace  bestowed  at  baptism,  [  What  is  tku  grace  7 
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the  If  the  better  self,  whence  it  appears  as  if  this  better  self 
had  been  alive,  just  before  the  entrance  of  the  law,  and  had 
been  the  governing  power.  The  entrance  of  the  law,  then, 
would  appear  to  occasion  a  retrogression  to  the  worse,  rather 
than  an  advance  to  the  better.  And  in  fact  this  is  Paul's 
meaning,  as  verse  13  plainly  shows  ;  but  the  retrogression  is 
only  apparent,  like  the  coming  out  of  a  hidden  disease.  As 
this  is  the  only  condition  of  cure,  so  the  manifestation  of  sin  is 
necessary  to  redemption  from  it.  The  relatively  better  condi- 
tion of  freedom  from  violent  passions,  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tain easy  good-»nature,  exists  only  in  appearance,  having  no  true 
basis,  and  disappearing  at  the  approach  of  temptation.  But 
again,  I  remark  that  this  manifestation  of  the  sinful  nature  is 
not  to  be  understood  of  those  open  crimes,  which  a  man,  at 
whatever  stage  of  progress,  roust  and  can  abstain  from  by  his 
own  efforts  ;  but  of  those  inward  motions  and  more  subtle 
evidences  of  sin,  which  do  not  fall  under  human  observation. 
It  is,  indeed,  possible  for  the  grossest  sinner,  if  the  law  awakes 
in  him,  through  repentance  and  faith  to  secure  the  blessings  of 
redemption  ;  but  he  cannot  make  use  of  this  passage  to  justify 
himself  in  his  crimes.  The  actual  thief  or  adulterer  cannot 
excuse  himself  by  an  appeal  to  the  sinful  nature  in  obedience 
to  which  he  toas  obliged  so  to  sin,  for  he  might  have  refrained 
from  the  act,  however  impossible  it  might  be  to  him,  in  his 
own  strength,  to  banish  the  desire.  It  is  of  this  inward  strength 
of  lust  that  the  apostle  speaks. 

Vs.  11-13.  Paul  dwells  awhile  on  this  thought,  and  insists 
on  the  holiness  of  the  law  as  an  expression  of  the  will  of 
a  holy  God ;  so  that  the  cause  of  its  inflaming  power  over  the 
sinful  desires,  is  sin  itself.  The  law  is  only  the  innocent  oc- 
casion, the  conditio  sine  qua  non  ; — the  causa  ejficiens  is  the 
sinfulness  of  man.  This  appears  consequently  as  something 
foreign  to  man,  and  deceiving  him,  with  reference  to  the  nar- 
rative in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis.     This  relation  of  the 


Ed],  and  ooiueqaently  with  them  conversion  must  manifest  itself  as  the  work 
of  amoment»namel]r,  as  an  entrance  Into  the  commanity  of  believen. 
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tYci  to  ufAOQua  IS  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  UDderstand- 
ing  of  what  follows,  and  of  biblical  anthropology  generally. 
Sin  is  not  the  essence,  the  substance  of  human  nature ;  (for 
evil  universally  is  nothing  substantial,  or  positive ;  it  is  only 
the  disharmonyy  the  confounding  of  relations  originally  ap- 
pointed by  God ;)  rather  has  the  germ  of  the  divine  image 
remained  even  in  fallen  man,  and  it  is  this  germ  which  grace, 
in  its  beginning,  has  to  work  upon.  (Comp,  Rom.  2 :  14, 1 5.) 
This  better  life-germ,  however,  appears  in  man's  natural 
state,  when  sin  is  active,  as  kept  under  by  another  force,  and 
its  true  nature  obscured  and  hidden  ;  while  the  efficacy  of 
grace  is  shown  in  restoring  it  to  its  supremacy.  Sin,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  isolated  sinful  acts; 
nor  is  goodness  a  series  of  isolated  good  deeds  ;  but  both,  good 
and  evil,  are  dements  of  life.  Consequently,  when  either 
appears  in  the  life  of  an  individual  it  is  the  one  or  the  other 
element,  light  or  darkness,  the  Lord  of  light  or  the  prince  of 
darkness,  that  is  exercising  authority.  Thus  it  is  said,  1  John 
3  :  8,  6  noiiv  t^ivainaqriav  ix  jov  dia^oXov  iarir. 

The  dominion  of  sin  is  represented  as  anar^,  because  the 
soul,  the  J,  hopes  to  find  in  sin  true  joy  and  lasting  peace,  but 
}S  deceived  in  the  expectation.  Sin,  as  a  disharmony,  can 
never  satisfy  the  thirst  for  eternal  joy  which  is  implanted  in 
the  soul,  for  it  brings  in  its  train  disgust  and  weariness.  The 
law,  therefore,  fulfils  one  of  its  weightiest  aims  in  unveiling 
this  deception  to  man's  consciousness  ;  it  discloses  the  hidden 
nature  of  sin,  (i^a  (pav^  afiaQria ;)  it  even  stirs  it  up  to  more 
open  manifestations,  in  order  more  effectually  to  lead  the  soul 
to  abhor  it,  and  to  turn  all  its  affections  and  desires  toward 
the  good,  which,  as  an  inward  harmony,  satisfies  the  long- 
ing for  immortality.  The  words  tva  ytvrjrai  xa{f  imeQ^oliiv 
ofiaQtoaXog  fj  afJiaQTia  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  any  thing  less  than  the  plain  sense  of  the  words  in- 
dicates; that  the  commandment  increases  the  strength  of  sin,' 
As  a  rapid  river,  so  long  as  no  obstacle  opposes  it,  flows 
quietly  on,  but  foams  and  rages  so  soon  as  it  meets  with  an 
obstruction,  so  the  sinful  element  in  man  flows  quietly  through 
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him  while  he  does  not  attempt  to  restrain  it ;  but  so  soon  as  he 
seeks  to  fulfil  the  divine  law,  he  begins  to  feel  the  might  of  the 
element  whose  sway  he  had  not  before  suspected.  (Ka& 
vTTBQ^oXi^v,  equivalent  to  vTieQ^aXXovtrng,  is  often  used  by  Paul. 
Corap.  1  Cor.  12:  31.  2  Cor.  1:  8.  4:  17.  Gal.  1;  13. 
The  phrase  is  employed  in  the  same  sense  by  later  profane 
writers.  The  second  iva  is  parallel  to  the  first ;  it  merely 
renders  the  latter  clause  more  forcible  and  emphatic.) 

V.  14.  Here  the  purely  objective,  divine  nature  of  the 
law  (nvBVfJiaTixos  expresses  that  which  proceeds  from  God, 
from  the  nvtvua,  John  4 :  24)  is  opposed  to  the  fleshly  state 
of  man.  The  spirit  and  the  flesh  lust  against  each  other. 
(Gal.  5 :  7.)  Hence  there  is  opposition  between  the  1  and 
the  law ;  the  1  wishes  to  be  its  own  law-maker.  There  is 
no  break  in  the  chain  of  thought  here,  the  apostle  does  not 
pass  over  to  a  new  representation  ;  yet  the  change  of  tense 
from  the  past  to  the  present,  which  is  preserved  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  must  by  no  means  be  overlooked.  This  change 
indicates  a  generalizing  of  the  relations.  In  what  follows 
Paul  considers  man  in  himself,  at  every  step  of  progress,  n 
conflict  with  the  law  ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  old  man  remains, 
even  after  regeneration,  in  so  far  the  description,  as  above  re- 
marked, is  true  likewise  of  the  regenerate.  But  here  the 
question  presents  itself  how  the  word  <Ta^^,  and  its  deriva- 
tive (To^xixoVj  are  to  be  interpreted.  Schleusner  reckoned  not 
less  than  sixteen  significations  of  ao^;  Bretschneider  and 
Wahl  reduced  the  number  to  seven ;  but  none  of  their  ex- 
planations make  it  evident  how  one  of  these  meanings  is  de- 
rived from  the  others.  The  following  may  be  regarded  as  a 
hasty  sketch  of  the  progress  of  development  of  the  difTereot 
meanings  of  the  word. 

Zaqlii  ^to,  indicates;  primarily,  the  substance  of  the  flesh, 
so  far  as  it  belongs  to  the  living  organization  ;  as  dead,  it  is 
called  x^/off.  In  this  sense,  as  the  substance  of  the  aoa/ia, 
jUsh  and  hones  are  often  conjoined,  (Luke  24 :  39.  Eph.  5  : 
20,)  in  order  strongly  to  mark  the  thing  spoken  of.  This 
nearest  sensuous  ground-meanmg  is  applied   by   the   Holy 
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Spirit  to  spiritual  relations  in  a  twofold  manner.  Firsty  the 
flesh  is  regarded  as  the  visible  covering  of  the  spirit,  and  in  so 
far,  adf}^  appears  as  equivalent  to  yQaiAfiaj  the  covering  of  the 
spirit  in  the  Scripture,  or  to  q^wreqov,  in  opposition  to  x^vTrrof. 
(Rom.  2:  28,  29.  Col.  2:  1,5.  Heb.  9  :  10.)  It  designates 
the  outward,  the  outside,  the  form,  in  contradistinction  from 
the  being,  the  substance ;  thus  it  expresses  the  perishable  and 
the  transient  in  rhan,  as  opposed  to  the  immortal,  indestructi- 
ble spirit  which  dwells  in  him.  This  view  is  prominent  in  the 
phrases  aagl  xai  alfjta,  Matt.  16;  17.  1  Cor.  15:  50.  Eph. 
6:  12^  and  naaa  aagiy  Luke  3  ;  6.  John  3 :  6.  1  Pet.  1 : 
24,  as  expressive  qf  the  destructible  and  temporary  in  human- 
ity. With  the  idea  of  punishableness  is  associated  that  of 
sinfulness,  for  the  latter  is  the  cause  of  the  former.  With  sin, 
death  forced  its  way  into  the  world,  and  mortality  is  only  a 
wide-spread  death.  Hence  auQ^  is  used,  especially  in  the 
epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  as  equivalent  to  sinful- 
ness, and  we  meet  with  the  expressions,  im&vfiiaie  aoQHog, 
Eph.  2:  3.  1  John  2  :  18.  2  Pet.  2:18;  vovg  coQxog,  Col.  2 : 
18 ;  a^fjia  aoQHogy  Col,  2 :  11,  (compare  Sirach,  &3  :  23,) 
and  many  others. 

These  expressions  are  not,  however,  to  be  so  construed  as 
if  the  writers  of  Scripture  regarded  sin  as  merely  grounded  in 
the  bodily  appetites,  as  the  predominance  of  sensuality.  The 
aoQ^  is  rather  to  be  understood  as  the  whole  sensitive  life,  with 
all  its  desires  and  senses ;  for  without  the  enlivening  ifwxii 
(which  is  to  be  carefully  separated  from  nfevfia)  the  adq^ 
cannot  commit  sin.  Further,  it  is  quite  proper  that  (toq^ 
should  be  restricted  to  the  designation  of  fiuman  sin,  since  the 
sin  of  the  evil  spirits  has  an  entirely  different  character.  It 
is  founded  in  their  spiritual  nature,  and  on  that  very  account 
irremediable ;  while  in  the  natural  roan,  sin  has  pervaded  only 
the  sensitive  and  bodily  natures ;  the  spirit,  enslaved  or 
troubled  by  sin,  may  be  spotted,  but  sin  is  not  in  its  essence. 
When  in  the  case  of  any  man  sin  takes  possession  of  the 
spirit  itself,  and  goes  out  therefrom,  that  man  is  on  the  road 
to  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hence  may  easily  be  ex- 
plained the  use  of  the  adjectives  coQuutog  and  aoQHivog.    The 
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latter  (whose  occurrence  is  indubitable  only  in  one  passage, 
2  Cor.  3 :  3)  answers  to  the  word  fleshy,  (fleischig,)  the 
former  corresponds  to  fleshly.  In  later  Greek  the  two  ibrros 
are  used  interchangeably,  and  on  this  account  many  variations 
are  found  in  the  readings.  In  the  New  Testament,  however, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  passage  above  cited,  aagyixo^ 
may  every  where  be  read.  This  form  now  indicates  as  well 
the  merely  outward  (Rom.  15 :  27.  1  Cor.  9:  11)  as  likewise 
the  perishable  and  thence  sinful ;  the  last  idea  being  the 
prominent  one  in  the  passage  we  are  considering.  The  ifm, 
namely,  is  called  aagxixosin  so  far  as  it  is  under  the  dominion 
of  sin,  not  in  so  far  as  it  has  sin  in  its  essence;  for  in  the 
course  of  the  subsequent  representation  of  the  apostle,  it  ap- 
pears as  again  set  free  from  the  strange  yoke,  as  before  the 
reviving  of  sin  it  had  been  relatively  free.  To  the  same 
point  we  are  led  by  the  expression  funQafttvog  vno  trji^  a/mg' 
rlaf,  at  the  ground  of  which  lies  the  image  of  a  man  sold  into 
slavery  aod  desiring  freedom.  For  he  only  who  is  free  can 
become  a  slave,  and  becomes  again  free  when  he  is  released 
from  bondage.  Truly  he  cannot  release  himself,  but  needs  a 
redeemer,  and  thereto  tends  the  conclusion  of  the  apostle,  v. 
24.  Consequently,  the  regenerate  man  can  make  use  of  the 
expression  aaQxixog  slfn,  since  he,  if  only  for  moments^  finds 
himself  under  the  dominion  of  the  auQ^. 

(The  reading  oidafiev  is  unquestionably  to  be  preferred  to 
oJdafJieff  which  has  no  support  from  MSS.,  and  has  plainly 
arisen  from  remarking  that  elsewhere  throughout  the  passage 
the  singular  is  employed.  But  the  plural  was  necessary  here, 
at  this  turning-point  of  the  whole  investigation,  because  the 
apostle  would  indicate  that  he  is  describing  not  merely  indi- 
vidual experiences,  but  those  which  are  universal.) 

Vs.  15-20.  The  thought  which  the  apostle  had  before 
expressed  in  a  general  form,  nagxixog  eifii,  he  goes  on  to  expand 
more  experimentally ;  and  describes  in  a  most  vivid  manner 
the  tossings  hither  and  thither  of  the  thoughts  and  desires, 
when  the  soul  is  tempted  and  battling  against  temptation. 
The  repetition  of  the  same  words  (in  ver.  19  ver.  15  is  re- 
peatedy  and  ver.  20  is  identical  with  ver.  16)  gives  a  very  strong 
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impression  of  the  cheeriest  numotonyot  this  inward  struggU  be- 
fore  a  higher,  tranqutlizing  power  has  revealed  itself  in  the  soul. 
Nor  is  this  repetition  to  be  considered  by  any  means  as  aimless ; 
on  the  contrary  it  should  lead  to  a  growing  consciousness  of  the 
strength  of  sin,  and  thence  to  a  more  earnest  longing  for  re- 
demption. In  the  pipgress  of  the  contest,  the  advance  is 
likewise  indicated  by  a  more  conscioua  separation  of  the  better 
/from  sin ;  which  advance  the  apostle  shows,  not  only  by  the 
increasing  strength  of  the  expressions  of  joy  in  the  divine  law, 
but  also  by  the  sharper  distinction  between  the  old  man  and 
the  new  just  beginning  to  be  formed,  and  between  the  law  of 
sin  and  the  law  of  the  spirit. 

For  the  rest,  it  must  not  be  oveilooked  that  the  apostle  is 
not  here  speaking  of  those  crimes  which  are  punished  by  hu^ 
man  tribunals ;  so  that  no  murderer,  nor  adulterer,  nor  other 
flagrant  sinner  can  say,  ''I  do  what  I  would  not,  and  I  cannot 
help  it.''  To  such  an  one  the  apostle  would  answer,  *^  Thou 
hypocrite !  thou  canst  well  help  committing  the  deed^  if  thou 
usest  only  the  natural  strength  which  God  has  given  thee," 
The  whole  passage  relates  to  the  inner  man,  and  to  minor 
transgressions  of  the  law,  e.  g.  through  a  hasty  word.  Thence 
has  it  its  truth  for  the  regenerate,  with  whom  temptations  to 
gross  sins  do  not  Gnd  entrance.  But  since  in  him  conscience 
is  more  enlightened  and  severe,  a  small  sin  is  less  excusable  in 
his  estimation  than  a  gross  one  bad  formerly  been :  aad  he 
stands  as  much  in  need  of  daily  repentance,  and  renewed  par- 
don, as  does  the  unregenerate  of  a  Jirst  repentance. 

The  passage  still  demands  an  explanation  of  the  relation 
held  by  the  two  if,  of  whom  Paul  speaks,  to  the  unity  of  the 
personality.  The  one  /wills  what  is  good,  approves  the  law 
(ver.  16  aifiqnifu  rep  r6fup),  yea,  delights  in  it,  (ver.  22  avrydofios 
r<p  pofAqi) ;  the  other  sins  notwithstanding ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  nourishes  the  desire  of  sin,  the  unholy  lust,  even  if  the  other 
/  prevents  it  from  breaking  out  into  overt  acts.^     Onr  Lord 

^  Bengel  ezoelkntly  remarks  on  this  point ;  Asaensos  hominis  legi  contra 
lemet  ipsom  praestitus,  illostris  character  est  religionis,  magnum  testimoniom 
de  Deo. 
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adopts  a  similar  mode  of  representation  when  he  speaks 
(Matt.  10:  39)  of  a  double  tffvxv^  one  of  which  must  die,  if 
the  other  is  to  be  saved.  According  to  the  common  repre- 
sentations of  the  soul^as  a  something  shut  up  in  itself,  bringing 
forth  good  or  evil  at  pleasure,  this  mode  of  expression  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  explained.  It  becomes  quite  clear,  however,  if  we 
conceive  of  the  soul,  as  a  receptive  nature,  penetrated  by  the 
forces  of  light  and  of  darkness,  which  strive  together  for  mas- 
tery. In  the  better  J,  light  gains  the  ascendency,  in  the  sin- 
ful, darkness ;  and  thus  man  recognizes  in  the  unity  of  his  life 
the  duplicity  of  the  warring  elements,  which  mirror  their 
nature  in  him.  He  has  not  two  souls,  but  the  unity  becomes 
duplicity  through  the  forces  at  work  in  it.  By  a  total  surren- 
der of  himself  to  one  or  the  other,  he  passes  over  into  its  na- 
ture. Even  before  Christ,  experience  guided  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  such  an  inward  duplicity.  Besides  the  well-known 
video  meliora proboqUe,  deieriora  sequor  of  Ovid  (Metamor. 
vii.  19),  and  besides  the  remark  of  Epictetus,  6  ofM^atiofo 
liip  Oikei  ovnoieiy  xoi  o  fi^  ^eku  nouX  (Encbir.  ii.  26),  the  pas- 
sage in  Xenophon  is  particularly  noteworthy  (Cyro.  vi.  !• 
21),  in  which  two  souls  are  expressly  distinguished,  with  the 
very  just  observation  that  the  phenomenon  of  an  inward  strife, 
and  an  alternate  attraction  to  the  right  and  the  wrong,  cannot 
be  explained  by  saying  that  the  same  soul  inclines  now  to  good 
and  now  to  evil,  for  in  the  very  instant  when  one  is  chosen, 
there  is  a  drawing  toward  the  other. 

Plainly,  howev^,  the  willing  of  the  good  before  regenera- 
tion, can  be  vegarded  only  as  the  gradually  unfolding  power 
of  the  flree  will,  as  a  preparation  for  Irue  freedom,  as  simple 
fnUeitas*  For  this  {^BXenif  can  manifest  itself  only  negatively, 
by  hindering,  so  fair  as  it  is  able,  the  outbreak  of  sin  into  the 
overt  act ;  but  so  soon  as  a  man  has  become  conscious  that  the 
wrong  desire  is  sin,  he  feeb  that  his  willing  is  not  strong 
enough  to  overcome  such  desires,  any  more  than  it  is  able  to 
call  forth  holy  emotions  and  a  desire  for  holiness,  in  his  heart. 
Iq  ver.  15  the  ov  ytvaaxm  is  not  to  be  rendered,  according  to 
Augustine  and  Grotius,  '^  I  allow  it  not ;"  the  meaning  which 
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Reiche  likewise  defends.  In  general,  it  is  true,  the  ideas  of 
knowing  and  of  approving  run  into  each  other ;  but  here  the 
connection  forbids  the  understanding  of  the  latter  meaning, 
because  a  tautology  would  result  from  it,  since  ^eluv  expresses 
the  same  thing.  Those  who  have  adopted  this  interpretation 
have  been  led  to  it  by  observing  that  the  speaker  appears  to 
know  well  what  he  does,  as  it  is  said  in  ver.  18 :  oJda  yoQ,  %.  t.  X. 
But  they  overlook  the  fact  that  though  the  apostle  knows  the 
existence  of  tlie  inward  struggle,  he  is  ignorant  of  its  cause ; 
or  at  least  at  the  point  of  inward  development  which  he  is 
describing,  represents  the  person  speaking  as  thus  ignorant. 
So  it  is  said,  John  3 :  8,  of  the  regenerating  Spirit,  '^  Thou 
hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  he  cometh 
and  whither  he  goeth."  Ver.  16,  ovficpfjfAi  is  weaker  than  the 
following  avr^dofuuy  which  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
Hfi^dofAou,  expressive  of  malicious  joy.  Both  words  are  found 
here  only  in  the  New  Testament.  In  ver.  17,  wfi  is  not  to 
be  understood  of  time,  as  if  the  present  were  contrasted  with 
an  earlier  time,  but  is  to  be  rendered,  therefore.     *     *    ♦ 

y.  21-23.  The  duplicity  in  man's  inner  being  alluded 
to  in  the  preceding  verses  is  here  described  more  minutely. 
Paul  distinguishes  the  iam  iv&Qmnog  (Eph.  3:  16)  from  the 
S^w  if&Qwfiog,  (2  Cor.  4  :  16).  Parallel  to  the  former  he  uses 
POVS9  to  the  latter,  cro^f  or  /lA^,  In  and  for  themselves  con- 
sidered, these  expressions  are  not  synonymous  with  ncuvog 
oBP^Qfonog  (Eph.  2:  15.  4:  10,  23),  or  jcair^  x^*W  (Gal.  6  : 
15.  2  Cor.  5 :  17),  and  naXtuog  iw^Qcmog  (Rom.  6 :  6.  Eph. 
4 :  22.  Col.  3:9).  For  the  last  three  formulas  relate  exclu- 
sively to  the  begetting  of  the  new  man  in  regeneration  (John 
1 :  13).  An  inner  man,  a  mvtvf^a  or  9ovg,  or  as  Peter  says  (1 
Peter  3 :  4)  a  x^ntog  ip&Qmnog  tiqg  xoQdiagy  every  man  has 
by  nature.  In  so  far,  however,  as  the  transformation  which 
takes  place  at  the  new  birth  begins  in  the  nrtviia  or  povg  of 
the  natural  man,  and  the  inner  man  is  the  condition,  we  might 
almost  say  the  mother,  of  the  new  man,  in  so  far  the  two  sig- 
nifications meet.  And  although  m  this  passage  the  primary 
reference  is  not  to  the  state  of  the  regenerate^  yet  has  the 
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descripdoo,  with  the  above-mentioned  modifications,  its  truth 
likewise  for  this  condition.     The  relation  of  nrtvfAu  or  povg  to 
aoQ^  or  ixeXt],  can  however  be  properly  understood,  only  by  the 
aid  of  the  trichotomy  in  human  nature ;  the  idea  of  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  apostle's  representation.     From  the 
sharp  contrast  in  which  Paul  places  the  two  parts  of  man 
mentioned  by  him,  their  unity  would  be  wholly  destroyed,  if 
we  could  not  from  other  writers  (especially  1  Tbess.  5 :  23 
and  Heb.  4:  12)  supply  the  third  part,  viz.,  the  i/ni^if;  by 
means  of  which  man  becomes  conscious  of  the  vovg  and  the 
adgi  as  his,  and  which  must  therefore  be  considered  as  the 
peculiar  centre  of  the  personality.     In  the  mev/ia  (which  is 
comprehended  in  the  fovg  as  a  faculty  or  power),  is  represent- 
ed the  connection  of  the  xfjvxti  with  the  higher  world  of  spirit ; 
in  the  guq]^  its  connection  with  the  creature.     In  the  natural 
man  the  spiritual  potence  of  the  povg  is  weakened  (2  Cor.  7  : 
1),  as  even  the  owetdqcig  can  be  defiled  (Titus  1 :  15),  on 
which  account  man  needs  the  ftf&^fut  ayi09,  the  absolutely 
pure  and  supreme  Spirit,  in  order  to  make  him  perfect.    Never- 
theless, the  vovg,  though  darkened,  furnishes  to  the  natural 
man  an  inward  light,  which  gives  him  a  certain  degree  of 
insighU     A  continued  striving  against  this  light  wholly  extin- 
guishes it,  and  all  spiritual  strength  is  lost.    (Matth.  6 :  23. 
Jude  19.) 

The  apostle  goes  on  to  speak  of  a  voiiog  tov  voig,  that  is 
to  say,  of  a  law  of  which  man  becomes  conscious  through  the 
fovg.  This  law,  the  demands  of  which  he  is  sensible  he  shall 
not  be  able  to  satisfy,  is  not  one  which  he  gives  to  himself,  as 
his  own  law-maker ;  but  God  gives  it  to  him  through  the 
9Qvg,  as  the  receptive  organ  for  the  divine  workings.  It  is  not 
needful  to  separate  these  two  laws,  as  Tholuck  has  done ; 
they  are  throughout  identical,  and  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  only  with  reference  to  their  nearer  or  more  remote 
source*  In  the  same  manner  ifofiog  tov  dia^oXov  might  he 
substituted  for  the  fOfiog  tijg  ofiagiiag,  or  rofiog  r^g  a€tQK6g  / 
since  the  more  remote  causes  of  the  manifestations  of  sin  in 
men,  must  be  thought  of  as  connected  with  the  kingdom  of 
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darkness  and  the  princes  thereof.  But  when  a  law  is  as- 
cribed to  sin,  which  is  in  its  nature  contrary  to  law,  it  is  in 
order  to  indicate  that  in  the  progress  of  sin,  no  less  than  in 
that  of  goodness,  there  is  a  constant  advance,  an  unceasing 
pressure  forward.  We  might  say  that  in  the  region  of  sin  the 
law  is  the  reverse  of  that  which  exists  in  the  good  ;  for  as  in 
the  good  there  is  a  law  of  attraction  from  above,  so  in  the  bad 
there  is  a  constant  law  of  attraction  downward.  Nothing  is 
more  dangerdus  and  erroneous  than  the  opinion  that  a  bad  act 
can  exist  isolated  ;  so  that  a  man  may  commit  this  or  that 
wrong  thing,  and  then  cease.  All  evil  hangs  together  like  the 
links  of  a  chain,  and  every  sin  increases  the  power  of  the  in- 
dwelling corruption  in  a  fearful  proojession  ;  until  before  the 
man  forebodes  it,  he  totters,  and  is  drawn  down  into  the  gulf 
below.  Even  in  like  manner  grows  the  good,  and  every  slight 
victory  increases  the  force  of  the  attraction  by  which  it  is 
drawn  upwards. 

These  two  forces,  then,  wage  war  in  the  ^pvx^j  as  their 
battle-ground.  The  I  has  an  insight  into  the  better,  has  also 
the  Oelecy,  a  certam  veUeiias  to  do  it,  but  the  HarBoyd^M^M  is 
wanting  (ver.  18).  Man's  inward  power  to  act,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  nvAina^  is  lamed  ;  the  I  becomes  a  prisoner  of 
sin  (ver.  23),  a  slave  in  its  own  house.  (No  stress  is  to  be 
laid  on  the  expression  ri  aficigria  oixet,  to  ^ikn¥  nctQaxittat,  ver. 
18, 20,  21,  as  if  oIxhp  expressed  a  permanent  inherence,  ftoQa- 
yeJa^fU  a  more  remote  relation,  for  in  ver.  21  fiaQOMoa^at  is 
used  also  in  speaking  of  sin.  The  expression  oihh  it  iftoi 
ifiaQtia,  ver.  17,  is  more  precisely  marked  in  ver.  18,  by  ovx 
Oixci  ip  T^  ciXQxi  fiov  ayaOop.  The  ovx  Ayad-op  equivalent  to 
Noxdr,  ver.  19,  answers  to  ifio^ia,  conceived  of  as  a  state  or 
condition  ;  but  sin  is  transferred  from  the  nobler,  higher  fac- 
ulty in  man,  the  povgy  to  the  lower,  the  xffvxij  accQxiHyt  (x  the 
eagl  Viv;t^V  (com.  ver.  14).  The  lower  faculty  pollutes  the 
higher,  and  restrains  its  activity,  but  this  higher  has  no  law  of 
disharmony  in  itself.  That  is  the  case  of  the  evil  spirits  alone, 
and  of  men,  when  by  persisting  in  sin  they  have  killed  the 
spirit  itself. — KaXop  is  used  like  the  Hellenic  hkXop  xaya^op  in 
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a  moral-aesthetic  sense.  Of  similar  meaning  is  ht;  when 
employed  in  a  moral  signification,  Ek^.  3 :  11.— Ver.  21.  As 
to  the  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  this  verse,  none  of  the 
many  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  solve  it,  have  been 
perfectly  successful ;  an  anakoluthon  must  be  supposed.  In 
the  interpretation,  we  must  take  the  leading  idea,  vifiog,  as  a 
clue.  This  cannot  possibly  have  a  different  meaning  in  ver. 
21,  from  that  which  it  has  ver.  22,  23,  as  the  law  of  God. 
On  this  account  the  accusative,  ror  r<(/io«^,  musf  not  be  con- 
nected with  ev^itfxM,  as  its  object,  but  with  rep  ^iXopri  ifwi 
ttotiif.  This  construction,  which  is  defended  by  Knapp,  ap- 
pears, it  is  true,  somewhat  harsh,  with  respect  to  to  xaloV^ 
(for  which  Knapp  proposes  to  read  tbv  xaXov,  a  useless 
change),  and  to  the  repeated  «/«o/.  The  moat  simple  mode 
of  constructing  the  sentence  would  have  been,  evQiCHta  oqUj 
on  ifAOt\  f q)  tof  fofior  ^ikorti  nomt^  to  xaxof  naqiiuitai.  But 
having  placed  the  accusative  too  early  in  the  sentence,  the 
apostle  could  not  regularly  construct  the  remainder.  The 
thought  b  not,  however,  materially  affected  by  the  difierent 
readings. — Ver.  23.  ai)^jua JLcori^oo,  as  alxficLXtatzvixi  (2  Tim. 
3:6),  belongs  to  the  later  Greek  and  to  the  Alexandrian  dia- 
lect.    Com.  Phrynicus  of  Lobeck,  p.  442.) 

v.  24.  Thus  has  Paul  reached  the  peculiar  tuming-pcMnt 
in  the  inner  spiritual  life,  the  perfectly  developed  sense  of  the 
need  of  redemption,  the  point  of  separation  between  the  law 
and  the  gospel.  The  law  has  accomplished  its  work  when  it 
has  awakened  repentance,  and  despair  of  attaining  true  holi- 
ness, internal  and  external,  by  personal  efforts  (Rom.  3 :  20)  ; 
and  thus  has  become  natdaytoyog  aig  XQUstof,  Gal.  3 :  24.  All 
that  appears  surprising  is,  that  the  man,  crying  out  from  the 
deepest  longing  after  redemption,  does  not  desire  this  redemp- 
tion from  sin,  or  from  the  law  of  sin  ;  but  from  the  oAfia  toi 
^aratov=c£fui  ^ffit6f.*     All  explanations  of  this   passage 


'  The  t6  Ka\6v  mitst  be  regarded  as  redundant,  iralefls,  with  Homberg,  we 
extend  the  meaning  of  vfi^w,  or  with  Hemsterhnis,  that  of  itak6» ;  for  which  there 
are  no  critical  anthorities.    Comp.  Knapp.  scr.  ▼.  arg.  437. 

'  Could  a  point  b^  ihown  in  the  preceding  description  which  might  be 
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which  leave  out  of  view  the  corporeity,  must  necessarily  be 
false,  since  they  disagree  with  the  plain  assertions  of  the  apos- 
tle in  what  has  gone  beibre,  respecting  the  coq^  and  the 
ftikg<ri  (com.  6 :  12.  7 :  18,  23,  25).  Paul  does  not,  how- 
ever, as  has  been  already  remarked,  conceive  of  the  cra^  or 
the  a&fia  in  a  Manichean  mode,  as  sinful  in  itself;  but  in  so 
far  as  the  amiM  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  physical  life 
of  maQi  and  as  a  portion  of  the  material  world  stands  exposed 
to  its  wild  and  unruly  forces,  in  so  far  the  apostle  says,  ^ 
ifioiitta  oiHSt  ty  T$  <T  (txu  He  wishes,  therefore,  not  to  be  re- 
deemed from  the  body  in  itself  (rather  does  he  long  to  be 
clothed  upon  with  that  true,  heavenly  body,  2  Cor.  5)  ;  but 
only  from  the  mortal  body  ;  in  other  words,  that  body  which, 
by  reason  of  sin,  has  become  the  property  of  corruption  ;  so 
that  he  may  become  alive  through  the  Spirit.  (Comp.  on 
Rom.  8:  11.) 

It  is  plainly  to  be  seen,  moreover,  from  this  passage,  that 
Paul,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  teaches  the  depravity  of 
human  nature,  yet  recognizes  in  man  the  remains  of  the  divine 
image,  to  which  the  renewing  grace  of  the  Spirit  attaches  it- 
self. Man  has  not  become,  through  hereditary  transgression, 
a  ftpivfux,  axa&oQtoPf  like  the  evil  spirits  ;  but  through  the 
disobedient  will  of  the  ywx^t  the  corporeal  part  of  man  first 
becomes  subjected  to  the  mere  life  of  nature  and  its  rough 
ibices  ;*  this  reacting  upon  the  nPBVfia,  hinders  and  troubles 


conndered  as  the  experience  of  the  redemption  of  Christ  in  the  spirit,  and  coald 
this  whole  paaMge  be  primarily  explained  of  the  regenerate,  then  ver.  24  might 
be  interpreted  to  mean,  "  Would  that,  since  I  am  redeemed  in  spirit,  my  body 
might  also  be  glorified !"  Bat  this  would  represent  redemption  as  perfectly 
completed  in  the  spirit,  and  needing  to  be  perfected  only  for  the  body  ;  whereas, 
aoeording  to  the  Bible,  it  needs  to  be  constantly  renewed,  for  the  spirit  as  for 
the  whole  man. 

>  It  is  true  that  the  Bible  knows  nothing  of  the  heathenish  notion  of  the  body 
as  the  prison  of  the  soal ;  rather  is  it  its  necessary  organ,  on  which  accoant,  at 
the  highest  point  of  perfection,  the  body  reappears,  only  in  a  glorified  form. 
Without  a  body,  the  state  of  the  son!  would  be  an  imperfect  one.  Comp.  on  the 
relation  of  the  body  to  the  soul,  Seneca  (Epis.  65),  who  es^resses  himself  there- 
npon  in  a  manner  approaching  to  the  Christian  Tiew. 
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it.  The  fimfiOf  faowevBr,  retains  a  certain  degree  of  light  and 
of  ben^cial  influence,  whereof,  even  in  heathendom,  relativelj 
noble  deeds  have  been  the  result.  But  this  natural  light,  to- 
gether with  the  natural  strength  of  will,  is  not  sv^cient  for 
the  annihilation  of  sin,  and  the  production  of  that  true  inward 
holiness  which  is  demanded  by  the  divine  law.  Man,  there- 
fere,  needs  a  Redeems,  through  whom  he  may  recover  the 
whole  fulness  of  the  primal  spiritual  energies,  which  being 
recoiered,  first  purify  the  \fjvxVf  ^^^  ^^  length  glorify  even  the 
4J«l/cix.  As  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  strive  from  below  against  the 
^fwpj,  so  the  energy  of  the  spirit  purifies  it  from  above,  and 
thence  it  is  necessary  that  sanctification  begin  with  the  cruci- 
fixion of  the  flesh  (Gal.  5 :  24.  1  Cor.  9 :  27),  because  the 
spirit  begins  to  reign  when  the  flesh  is  brought  into  subjection. 

If,  however,  sin  were  primarily  grounded  in  the  ntAfia  or 
rov^,  so  that  Paul  could  have  said,  ofictQtia  oixei  ip  r4>  irrav- 
fiauy  then  there  could  have  been  as  little  hope  of  atonement 
for  man  as  there  is  for  the  evil  spirits  ;  for  there  would  have 
been  nothing  in  man  to  which  grace  could  festen  itself.  But 
since,  even  in  the  regenerate  man,  the  body  of  death  and  the 
old  man  survive,  he  has  occasion  to  cry  out,  taXainti^og  iyti 
ia^d'Qionogf  though  in  a  more  partial  sense  than  it  is  used  here, 
where  it  is  employed  in  the  widest  sense,  to  denote  a  deliver- 
ance from  an  earlier  state,  and  a  longing  after  an  entirely  new 
life,  whose  peculiar  features  are  delineated  in  what  follows. 

[The  expression  ralaincoQog,  from  tlam  to  suffery  and  nm- 
Qog  a  rock,  a  heavy  stones  b  very  suitable  to  denote  the  heavy 
pressure  under  which  man  sufiers  while  the  slave  of  sin.  It 
occurs  also  in  Rev.  3 :  17. — ^The  choice  of  ^oftat*^  is  also 
very  remarkable.  It  indicates  a  powerful,  forcible  deliver- 
ance, such  as  is  not  expected  from  a  circumstance  or  event, 
but  only  from  an  all-powerful  Person;  hence  tiV  f^e  ^<T<raf« 
That  in  this  gvaettu  is  expressed,  not  only  the  communication 


'  The  whole  e-jpreasioii  betrays,  not  merelj  the  thoaght,  who  will  deiiTer 
roe  from  this  miserable  state ;  but  likewise,  who  can  ?  There  is  a  coDscions- 
nesB  that  no  human  help  will  ayaiL 
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» 

of  a  new  principle  of  life,  but  likewise  pardon,  atonement,  is 
shown  by  (ch.  8 :  1)  the  phrase  natditQifia  ovOv  voiir  <V  Xi^- 
tq^.-* — ^In  the  words  in  %ov  acifiatog  tov  ^avitov  tovtov,  the  pro- 
noun belongs  to  wiuttog^  being  placed  last,  after  the  Hebrew 
usus  loquendi,  when  two  substantives  are  connected.  So, 
without  doubt,  Acts  5 :  20.  13 :  26.  Rekhe  was  mi^ed  by 
his  false  interpretation  of  amfia  (which  he  explains  as  merely 
a  personification  of  sin)  to  oppose  this  view.  Should  oitog  be 
connected  with  ^ai^aro^*,  then  death  must  be  understood  spirit- 
ually, for  which  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  paasage.  Besides 
the  active  fighting  of  sin  made  alive  (ver.  9)  does  not  agsee 
with  the  notion  of  death.  In  the  expression  body  of  death, 
death  indicates  only  the  highest  point  of  corruption,  which 
has  possession  of  the  entire  man.  Certainly  omfia  tov  ^atd" 
TOV  cannot  mean  body,  which  is  the  cause  of  death,  but,  body 
which  bears  the  nature  of  death  in  itself; =(X(»f«a  ^fr^ov  (8: 
10).  The  signification  ^^sum,"  ^' whole,"  after  the  analogy 
of  E)U,  is  here  quite  foreign  to  the  purpose. 


ARTICLE  VI. 


THE  PRELATICAL  PRINCIPLES,  ANTI-REPUBLICAN  AND 

UNEVANGELICAL. 

Bj  BaT.  AvtCL  n.  Eddt,  D.  D.,  Putor  of  the  Pint  Charch  of  Newark,  K.  J. 

The  subject  of  Episcopacy  has  become  one  of  almost  en- 
grossing interest,  and  an  importance  is  now  attached  to  it,  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  never  could  have  obtained. 
Religious  denominations  generally,  in  this  country,  have  long,  by 
common  consent,  left  each  other  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment 
of  their  respective  and  peculiar  preferences,  as  to  doctrine  and 
forms.  And  had  the  friends  and  advocates  of  Episcopacy, 
been  contented  to  enjoy  theirs,  within  their  own  communion, 
without  seeking  to  invalidate  the  basb  of  all  other  churches, 
and  proscribing,  as  unscriptural  and  vain,  all  minislrations 
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but  their  own,  they  no  doubt  would  hare  been  permitted  to 
rest  undisturbed. 

But  advocated,  as  their  principles  and  policy  have  been, 
and  obtruded  every  where  as  exclusively  scriptural  and  saving, 
they  not  only  entrench  upon  the  peace  and  rights  of  other 
churches,  but  they  corrupt  the  truth,  and  arrest  the  advance 
of  our  common  Christianity,  and  thus  make  war  upon  the 
dearest  interests  of  mankind. 

Episcopalians  cannot  and  must  not  complain,  that  other  de- 
nominations are  officious  in  discussing  their  claims,  nor  sec- 
tarian in  opposing  them.  It  is  for  truth  and  vital  Christianity 
that  we  meet  and  examine  their  system.  "  Truth  is  every  man's 
concernment,  every  man's  right,  and  every  man's  most  neces- 
sary possession."  The  things  of  religion  belong  to  the  hearty 
whose  ceaseless  pulsation  is  the  electric  life  of  the  world. 
They  relate  to  man's  mind  and  bis  eternal  interests,  and  are 
the  common  property  of  man  every  where  and  forever. 

And  if  it  is  true,  that  "  two  systems  of  doctrine  are  now, 
and  probably  for  the  last  time,  in  conflict, — the  Catholic  and 
Genevan,"  infinitely  momentous  questions  are  at  issue,  and 
every  man  is  deeply  involved  in  the  results.  These  results  are 
immediate  and  perpetual.  For  it  is  equally  true,  that  a  cor- 
responding spirit  is  abroad  in  the  world.  Two  classes  of  ctvi/ 
institutions  are  now,  if  not  for  the  last  time,  in  conflict  for  the 
mastery ;  the  free  institutions  of  law  and  equality,  and  those 
of  Will  and  arbitrary  distinction.  And  no  one  can  mistake 
their  respective  religious  affinities,  and  their  influence  on  the 
popular  mind. 

It  is  in  vain  we  assert,  that  truth  has  become  established, 
so  far  advanced  and  understood,  that  little  danger  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  effi>rts  of  sectarianism  and  infidelity  to 
corrupt  the  faith  and  subvert  the  religion  of  the  gospel.  As 
much  as  the  principles  of  Protestant  piety  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation  commend  themselves  to  the  more  intelli- 
gent classes,  and  have  served  to  elevate  and  bless  the  human 
family,  they  are  far  from  having  lived  through  their  struggles 
and  being  beyond  the  possibility  of  corruption.     It  is  still 
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necessary  to  contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints, 
in  the  way  of  free  and  fair  discussion. 

Peculiar  necessity  is  laid  upon  the  friends  of  evangelical 
piety,  at  the  present  day,  from  the  attitude  assumed  by  the 
advocates  of  the  prelatical  and  papal  systems,  who  have  united 
and  are  making  common  cause  against  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  spread  of  the  Christian  religion  through 
Protestant  agencies.  The  exclusive  rights  of  Episcopacy, 
however  honored  by  the  antiquated  governments  of  Conti- 
nental Europe,  or  sustained  by  the  arm  of  British  power,  we 
regard  as  harmless  and  childish.  But  when  it  begins 
anew  to  nerve  the  energies  of  persecution,  to  wage  an 
exterminating  war  against  the  entire  brotherhood  of  the  Pro- 
testant family,  and  violently  to  circumscribe  the  spread  of  the 
Christian  religion,  even  among  the  heathen,  all  liberty  of  in- 
action and  indifference  is  taken  from  us,  and  we  are  summoned 
to  the  high  work  of  personal  defence  and  the  salvation  of 
men.  The  outrages  of  the  Romanists  upon  ibe  islands  of 
the  Pacific  are  comparatively  of  trifling  importance,  for  nothing 
better  was  to  be  expected  from  that  quarter.  But  when  men, 
commissioned  directly  from  the  church  of  England,  will 
openly  oppose  our  missionaries  in  distant  Persia  ;  and  others, 
educated  by  our  own  funds,  reared  among  us,  long  and  affection- 
ately received  to  our  confidence,  after  an  apparently  cordial 
co-operation  in  missionary  labors  with  our  own  brethren  abroad, 
are  suddenly  found  strangely  changed,  and  denouncing,  in 
the  face  of  heathen  converts,  as  unauthorized,  the  min'istrations 
of  our  churches,  and  as  unscriptural  all  our  ordinances  and 
institutions,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  rest  or  to  remain  silent. 
The  most  abundant  testimony  has  established  the  truth  of  the 
serious  charges  brought  agamst  Mr.  Badger  in  Persia,  and 
every  day  is  showing  more  and  more  clearly  the  decided  hos- 
tility and  opposition  of  Mr.  Southgate  to  the  labors  of  the 
American  Missionaries  in  the  Levant.  The  extraordinary 
change  in  his  character  and  conduct,  had  it  taken  place  on 
heathen  ground,  had  not  so  surprised  us.  But  it  was  imme- 
diately succeeding  his  fraternal  interview  with  the  prelates 
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and  brethren  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  his  native  land,  and 
in  connection  with  the  remarkable  epistle  from  the  six  Ameri- 
can prelates  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  their 
salutations  to  their  brethren  in  the  East. 

From  this  time  every  thing  is  changed,  and  Episcopalians 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  as  by  some  eleetro-magnetic 
influence,  are  suddenly  seized  with  a  holy  zeal  for  their  exclu- 
sive prerogatives,  and  sill  besides  are  pronounced  foreign  to 
the  covenant  of  grace. 

However  favorable  the  times  might  have  appeared,  and 
however  consonant  these  assumptions  may  be  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  human  nature,  their  advocates  have  undoubtedly 
failed  in  their  calculations.  The  time  had  not  arrived.  The 
world  was  not  prepared  for  such  an  intellectual  and  moral 
retrogression.  And  we  trust  that  this  sad  experiment  will 
result  in  the  firmer  establishment  of  truth,  and  a  more  rapid 
spread  of  spiritual  religion.  And  it  is  for  the  security  of  this 
end,  that  we  feel  bound  to  discuss  in  every  form  the  charac- 
ter and  tendencies  of  the  principles  and  clauns  advocated  by 
the  friends  of  the  prelacy. 

In  this  discussion  we  see  no  reason  for  the  broad  distinction 
so  often  made  between  the  individual  classes  of  the  prelatists 
or  the  advocates  for  the  Episcopate.  They  may  differ  widely 
from  each  other  on  other  questions,  and  present  striking  vari- 
eties of  moral  character  and  doctrinal  sentiment,  while  in  the 
one  great  and  essential  question  of  the  prelacy  or  monarchy 
in  the  church,  they  are  one  and  indivisible.  The  overshadow- 
ing influence  of  a  diocesan,  unimpeachable  but  by  his  peers, 
and  holding  office  for  life,  with  every  species  of  patronage  in 
his  hands,  easily  diffuses  his  own  sentiments,  and  even  the 
shades  of  his  moral  character,  through  the  extended  circle  of 
his  jurisdiction. 

While,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  this  single  question  of 
Episcopacy,  in  the  character  of  its  '^  priesthood,"  has  been 
looked  upon  as  of  secondary  importance,  we  regard  it  as  lying 
at  the  basis  of  the  whole  system,  and  as  the  source  of  all  our 
difficulties  with  its  practical  tendencies.     The  tenaciousness 
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with  which  Episcopalians  hare  adhered  to  it ;  the  immcDse 
sacrifices  made  to  sustain  it ;  the  subordinating  of  every  other 
question,  doctrinal  and  practical,  to  this  ;  show  that  this  is  to 
them  '*  articulus  stands  rel  cadentis  ecclesis." 

As  long  as  the  evangelical  Episcopalian,  the  spiritual, 
catholic  Episcopalian,  adheres  to  this  dogma,  and  sacrifices 
his  individual  rights  as  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  believe 
him  to  be  in  error,  and  united  in  upholding  a  system  which 
sixteen  centuries  have  shown  to  be  unscriptural,  and  ruinous 
to  the  civil  and  religious  interests  of  mankind. 

And  we  conceive  that  there  is  now  imperious  demand  foi^ 
the  renewed  consideration  of  this  subject,  not  only  from  the 
facts  already  alluded  to,  but  also  from  the  existing  state  of 
sentiment  in  the  prelatical  communion,  and  from  the  growing 
spirit  of  exclusiveness  and  assumption  which  has  distinguished 
it  for  the  last  few  years.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  no 
such  importance  was  attached  to  the  simple  question  of  Epis- 
copacy as  it  now  assumes.  The  reformed  churches  in  the 
Episcopal  communion  almost  universally  admitted  the  minis- 
terial acts  of  other  denominations,  and  their  pulpits  were  open 
to  the  Scotch  and  Continental  reformers,  without  the  require- 
ment of  reordination  ;  and  some  passed  even  to  the  highest 
honors  of  the  English  establishment  without  the  initiatory 
rites  of  prelatical  prescription.  And  for  generations  suc- 
ceeding, almost  to  the  present  century,  many  have  been  found 
to  co-operate  with  other  denominations  in  spreading  the  gos- 
pel, and  have  extended  Christian  civilities  to  the  clergy  of 
other  communions.  But  of  late  all  this  seems  to  be  dying 
away,  and  an  iron-hearted  rigidity  has  seized  and  professedly 
sanctified  the  entire  body  of  prelatists ;  the  terms  of  their 
communion  have  grown  exceedingly  strait,  and  the  tone  of 
their  assumptions  utterly  exclusive  and  intolerant. 

Not  only  so,  but  an  unusual  effort  is  seen,  every  where,  to 
enlbt  the  popular  feeling  in  their  behalf,  and  to  urge  their 
doctrines,  their  dogmas,  and  their  men,  into  every  circle  and 
every  plan  of  civil  immunity.  The  public  funds  are  claimed 
for  their  private  benefit ;  institutions  reared  and  enriched  by 
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the  beneficence  of  other  denominations  are  converted  into 
establishments  of  exclusively  prelatical  patronage ;  almost 
every  chaplainship  in  the  army  and  navy  is  filled  by  a  prelat- 
ical ministry,  and  the  public  arsenals  and  ships  of  war  are 
supplied  with  Epbcopal  prayer  books  and  prelatical  formulas 
of  devotion,  at  the  public  expense.^  With  these  facts  before 
us,  we  say  again,  we  are  not  at  liberty,  as  descendants  of  the 
Reformers  and  as  the  children  of  the  Pilgrims,  to  rest  uncon- 
cerned  and  inactive. 

We  propose,  in  this  article,  to  consider  some  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  Epbcopacy,  or  its  necessary  influence  upon  our 
civil  and  religious  institutions.  In  this  discussion  we  shall 
embrace  both  the  framework  of  the  prelacy,  and  those  doc- 
trines which  have  generally  been  embraced  by  the  Episcopal 
church,  as  consonant  with  their  system  and  essential  to  its 
very  existence.  We  grant  that  a  respectable  portion  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  were  evan- 
gelical, and  in  sentiment  sympathized  with  the  Genevan 
church,  and  incorporated  the  very  sentiments  of  Calvin  into 
their  standards. 

Yet  it  is  obvious  that  this  was  the  result  of  circumstances, 
and  shows  how  far  the  spirit  of  republican  institutions  and  a 
tolerant  religion  had  grown  into  the  church  of  England,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Puritans,  and  from  its  associations  with 
Scotland  and  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  was  this  that  led  to 
the  separation  of  the  best  portion  of  the  church  from  the 
hierarchy  of  England,  when  all  hope  of  general  reformation 
was  gone ;  and  though,  from  that  time  to  this,  a  few  men  of 
eminent  talents  and  moral  worth  have  been  found  cherishing 
and  defending  evangelical  sentiments  in  the  Episcopal  church, 
they  have  always  found  themselves  in  an  uneasy  and  unnatural 
position,  and  subject  to  distrust  and  strong  opposition  from  the 
brethren  of  their  own  communion  ;  and  even  to  the  present 
moment,  they  present  the  unhappy  spectacle  of  disunion  and 
open  hostility,  while  felicitating  themselves  on  exemption  from 
the  sin  of  schism. 

*    See  Debate  in  the  Geoeral  Aasembly  met  at  Louisville,  May,  1844. 
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The  preaching,  the  discussions,  and  the  invariable  policy 
of  the  Episcopal  denomination  as  a  body,  has  been  to  explain 
away  the  evangelical  and  Calvinbtic  character  of  their  own 
articles,  and  to  work  out  of  their  system  and  society  the 
leaven  of  Genevan  theology.  In  this  they  have  been  but  too 
successful,  and  the  day  seems  to  be  past  when  the  voice  of 
Scott,  Newton  and  Martyn  is  heard  with  respect  and  reverence, 
to  any  extent,  in  the  circles  of  Episcopalians.  Even  Hannah 
More  and  Dr.  Whately  are  too  puritanical.  The  voice  of 
proscription  is  loudly  raised  against  the  venerable  arch-prelate 
of  Dublin,  and  the  leading  organ  of  the  Episcopal  church  in 
America  boasts  that  in  all  the  '^  meetings  of  the  sectaries  "  at 
their  late  anniversaries  in  the  city  of  New  York,  not  one 
Episcopalian  was  to  be  seen. 

I.  The  prelatical  principles  are  hostile  to  republican  in- 
stitulions  and  equality  of  rights  among  men. 

This  position  we  believe  to  be  sustained  by  the  nature  of 
Episcopacy  itself,  and  by  the  uniform  operation  of  its  princi- 
ples as  seen  in  the  history  of  civil  governments. 

What  are  the  principles  of  Diocesan  Episcopacy  ?  They 
are,  that  God  has  established  an  order  of  men,  as  the  ministers 
of  his  church,  who  have  exclusive  right  to  all  the  functions 
and  immunities  of  that  church ;  who  are  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves, and  who  are  arranged  in  three  distinct  orders,  the  su- 
preme power  resting  in  07U  man,  who,  when  once  raised  to  his 
diocesan  prerogatives,  becomes  invested  by  a  '^  divine,  righty^ 
for  Ufty  with  exclusive  powers  to  create  and  commission  all 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel  for  the  entire  geographical  circle  of 
his  Episcopate.  This  presents  the  germ  of  the  powers  as- 
sumed by  this  system,  the  growth  or  details  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  define,  and  history  itself  seems  in  doubt 
how  to  record  and  where  to  limit  them. 

At  first  there  may  appear  nothing  dangerous  to  a  republican 
government,  in  the  mere  fact,  that  a  clergyman  is  ordained  by 
a  diocesan  prelate,  rather  than  "by  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery,"  as  authorized  in  the  gospel.  But 
when  this  power  is  claimed  by  one  individual,  as  concentrat- 
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iDg  in  his  own  person  by  a  divine  righi,  and  when  obedience 
to  this  power  is  demanded  under  the  most  se?ere  penalties  of 
God's  displeasure,  it  becomes  a  serious  question,  what  must  be 
the  consequences  of  yielding  to  such  a  preposterous  claim  ? 

Religious  institutions  we  must  have ;  the  services  and  or- 
dinances of  the  gospel  are  essential  to  our  social,  civil  and 
national  existence.  Hence  there  must  be  men  set  apart  for 
religious  purposes,  and  these  men,  from  their  talents  and  char- 
acter, from  their  station  and  employment,  must  ever  exert  a 
controlling  influence  over  the  public  mind.  They  must,  to  a 
great  extent,  form  the  moral  character  of  the  people.  But  on 
prelatical  or  Episcopal  principhsy  what  kind  of  men  are 
they  ?  Just  such  as  the  diocesan  may  please  to  commission 
and  send  among  us.  He  claims  to  hold,  directly  from  God 
himself,  the  only  power  that  is  known  or  can  be  acknow- 
ledged, of  commissioning  the  ministers  of  Christ  for  millions 
of  souls.  He  styles  himself,  "  the  Bishop  of  the  State," 
etc.  He  allows  no  one  to  be  recognized,  in  all  the  communi- 
ties around  which  his  geographical  Episcopate  extends,  as 
authorized  to  engage  in  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  in  any 
way,  or  under  any  ecclesiastical  organization,  until  he  shall 
subscribe  the  articles  of  his  faith,  and  receive  from  his  hands, 
as  the  sole  delegated  agent  of  God,  the  right  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  his  Son  I  What  an  unparalleled  concentration  of 
power !  And  unless  acknowledged,  anathemas  in  the  name 
of  God  are  issued,  even  in  this  free  land,  which  breathe  the 
burning  spirit  of  the  Tiber  and  of  SmithBeld.  *'  Great  is  the 
guilt  and  imminent  the  danger,"  it  is  declared, ''  of  those  who 
negligently  or  wilfully  continue  in  a  state  of  separation  from 
the  authorized  ministrations  of  the  church,  and  participate  of 
ordinances  administered  by  an  irregular  and  invalid  authority  " 
— "  wilfully  rending  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church  by 
separating  from  the  administrations  of  its  authorized  priest- 
hood ;  obstinately  contemning  the  means  which  God  has  pre* 
scribed  for  their  salvation.  They  are  guilty  of  rebellioi^ 
against  the  Almighty  Lawgiver  and  Judge ;  they  expose  them- 
selves to  the  awful  displeasure  of  that  Almighty  Jehovah,  who 
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will  not  suffer  his  institutions  to  be  contemned  or  hb  authority 
violated  with  impunity."^  ^'None/'  adds  the  same  prelate, 
'^  can  posses)  authority  to  administer  the  sacraments,  but 
those  who  have  received  a  commission  from  the  bishops  of 
the  church."  "  We  have  yet  to  learn,"  says  Ravenscraft, 
'^  where  a  promise  to  fallen  man  is  to  be  found  that  is  not 
limited  on  the  previous  condition,  that  he  be  a  member  of  the 
visible  (Episcopal)  church." 

Hence  to  administer  with  authority,  or  to  be  received  with 
profit,  yea,  to  administer  or  receive  without  "incurring  the 
displeasure  of  Almighty  God,"  any  of  the  services  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  gospel,  every  minister  within  a  territory  as  large 
as  all  New-England,  on  whose  head  the  hands  of  an  Episco- 
pal prelate  have  not  been  laid,  must  at  once  leave  his  people, 
renounce  his  parentage  and  his  baptism,  repair  to  the  altar 
of  prescription,  or  never  again  presume  to  proclaim  the  love  of 
God  to  dying  man,  as  a  servant  of  Christ. 

Upon  such  principles,  what  man  on  this  contment  would 
possess  any  thmg  like  the  power  of  an  Episcopal  prelate  ? 
And  what  so  controlling  as  religious  supremacy?  What 
grasp  so  unyielding  as  individual  authority,  made  fearless'  by 
popular  submission,  and  awful  as  death  by  the  presumed 
appointment  of  God  ?  Such  must  inevitably  be  the  power  of 
those  men  who  hold  the  only  authority  known  or  believed  to 
exist,  of  commissioning  the  ministers  of  religion  for  millions  of 
people,  of  saying  who  shall  and  who  shall  not  preach  the . 
gospel  of  Christ. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  influence  of  Episcopacy  becomes 
necessarily  softened  in  its  character  and  shorn  of  its  power, 
when  transplanted  to  this  republican  soil,  where  it  finds  no 
alliance  with  state  authority.  But  the  fact  is,  the  prelacy  in 
this  country  may  become  more  threatening  and  unyielding 
than  under  the  monarchy  of  England,  the  whole  weight  of 
whose  hierarchy  has  seldom  ever  been  more  assuming  and 
controlling  than  the  solitary  mandate  of  an  American  prelate. 

'  Dr.  Henry  Hobart. 
THnUft  8EBII81  TOL*  !•  H<K  II«  81 
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Id  England  there  is  left  a  counteracting  influence,  a  control- 
ling power.  The  throne  may  interfere  and  check  the  abuses 
of  prelatical  authority.  In  the  selection  of  prelates,  the 
crown  may  grant  a  conge  cPelire  or  not,  as  it  pleases,  and 
the  result  is  what  the  monarch  wills,  and  not  of  necessity 
what  the  combined  curates  of  the  kmgdom  may  desire.  The 
British  sovereign  decides  who  are  to  be  the  prelates  of  the 
church  ;  but  in  this  country  it  is  not  so.  Prelacy  here,  with 
all  its  concentrating  power,  is  independent  of  any  superior 
jurisdiction.  While  a  tvotnan  may  say  to  the  trembling  Arch- 
bishop of  England,  "  I  made  you,  and  I  will  unfrock  you," 
the  learned  jurist  must  fall  before  the  imperious  mandate  of  a 
republican  prelate,  and  the  voice  of  an  entire  convention  be 
hushed  to  silence  in  his  presence  ;  sixty  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel prostrate  on  their  knees  at  his  feet,  implore  his  benediction, 
in  sanction  of  his  apostolic  prerogatives !  Such  powers  as 
the  prelacy  confers  under  republican  institutions,  are  like  the 
anarchy  that  a  reckless  democracy  inflicts  in  its  wildest  licen- 
tiousness. 

How  shall  the  people  resist  the  abuse  of  this  power  to  the 
worst  of  purposes  ?  We  have  alluded  to  its  influence  and 
assumptions  already.  We  know  of  literary  institutions,  where 
by  legacy  and  contract  the  instruction  to  be  given  in  all  iiiture 
time  is  to  be  according  to  the  plan  prescribed  by  a  single  pre- 
late, who  long  smce  was  called  from  his  labors.  We  have 
seen  almost  the  entire  Episcopal  church  kept  from  co-opera- 
tion in  the  diflusion  of  the  Bible  by  the  will  of  one  man,  and 
when  a  loud  appeal  was  made  to  every  community  in  this 
country  to  aid  the  oppressed  Greeks,  the  same  prelate  de- 
clared his  objections,  and  every  church  was  shut  against  the 
demands  of  charity.  How,  we  ask,  shall  the  abuse  of  this 
power  be  resisted  ?  Shall  individuals  withdraw  from  the 
church,  like  our  Puritan  fathers,  and  seek  religious  liberty 
\mder  free  ecclesiastical  institutions  ?  But  this  is  declared  to 
be  '^rebellion  against  the  Almighty  Lawgiver  and  Judge," 
^^  exposure  to  the  awful  displeasure  of  Jehovah."  This  is 
declared  to  cut  off  the  soul  from  all  covenanted  mercies  and 
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the  hope  of  eternal  life !  Adopt  such  principlesy  and  let  the 
people  giye  their  enlightened  assent,  and  who  among  them 
would  be  weak  enough  to  sacrifice  the  salvation  of  his  soul 
for  the  poor  recompense  of  maintaining  for  a  day  the  rights  of 
a  freeman  ? 

Let  the  principles  of  Episcopacy  be  embraced  in  this 
country  universally,  (as  they  ought  to  be,  if  they  are  cor- 
rect,) and  we  have  at  once  an  Established  Hierarcht, 
resting,  not  on  the  weak  basis  of  human  assumption  and 
enactments,  like  the  English  church,  founded  by  Henry  VIIL ; 
but  on  the  immutable  command  of  God  himself!  The  clergy 
of  this  hierarchy,  we  shall  be  bound  to  support.  This  sup* 
port  must  be  given,  not  to  such  as  we  may  choose,  but  to 
such  only  as  the  prelate  thmks  proper  to  ordain.  The  people 
have  no  option  in  the  case,  except,  perhaps,  to  arrange  how 
to  support  and  dbpose  of,  among  themselves,  such  individuals 
as  the  diocesan  shall  designate  for  the  care  of  their  souls. 

With  these  men  it  lies,  to  administer  or  withhold  those  or- 
dinances, which,  in  the  words  of  the  prelatical  historian,  '^  are 
necessary  to  salvation."  If  this  is  so,  it  would  be  madness  to 
hesitate,  for  a  moment,  in  yielding  implicit  obedience  to  thosCy 
who  have  the  awful  prerogative  of  granting  or  withholdmg  a 
'^  covenant  title ."  to  eternal  life,  or  to  array  ourselves  in  ^^  re- 
bellion against  (our)  Almighty  Lawgiver  and  Judge,''  by  re- 
fusing to  receive  the  rites  of  his  religion,  on  those  conditions 
which  his  "  regularly  ordained  clergy ''  may  think  proper  to 
prescribe.  But  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  such  power 
in  the  clergy  ?  History  every  where  and  in  all  ages  affirms 
that  such  power  iDtll  be  abused,  and  that  too  in  a  manner 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  freemen. 
What  but  these  principles  created  the  court  of  High  Commis- 
sion and  the  Star  Chamber  ?  Who  advocated  the  sanguinary 
measures  of  the  Stuarts  ?  Who  resisted  the  revolution  of 
16887  Who  opposed  our  own  revolution  ?  The  advocates 
of  the  prelacy,  the  world  Jcnotvs ;  while  '^  on  the  other  hand, 
in  all  these  instances,  low  churchmen  and  dissenters,  united 
heartily  and  co-operated  vigorously."    At  this  very  moment, 
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ten  thousand  naturalized  American  citizens,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  principles  before  us,  cast  their  TOtes,  or  arm  them* 
selves  and  their  churches  with  weapons  of  death ;  remain 
quietly  at  home,  or  rush  abroad  in  hostile  crowds  at  the  dictate 
of  a  single  prelate/  One  man  becomes  directly  or  remotely 
the  governor  of  thousands,  solely  in  virtue  of  his  preladcal 
office. 

A  prelate,  in  this  country,  has  it  m  his  power,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  secure  the  prevalence  and  succession  of  his  own 
sentiments  and  practices  whatever  they  may  be  ;  for  he  ap- 
points the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  and  they  are  such  and  only 
such,  in  sentiment  and  character,  as  he  pleases  to  commis- 
sion ;  and  they,  with  the  associated  members  of  their  own 
vestries,  are  to  elect  a  successor  to  him  who  has  created  them. 
To  recall  the  power  invested  in  one  martf  by  popular  consent, 
is  more  difficult  than  to  destroy  the  hereditary  despotim  of 
ages. 

We  know  the  pretension  has  been  set  up  by  the  advocates 
of  Episcopacy  in  this  country,  that  their  system  hannonizes 
with  our  federal  government.  In  what  point,  it  is  difficult  to 
perceive.  The  prelate  is  elected  for  life,  and  who  has  a  veto 
or  check  upon  his  measures  7  Yea,  he  often  claims  and  exer- 
cises hb  absolute  control  over  all  the  acts  of  his  inferior  clergy 
and  lay  delegates  in  convention  assembled*  His  voice  setties 
th^  question  who  shall  be  admitted  to  seats  and  vote  in  con- 
vention, and  what  acts  of  theirs  shall  receive  his  sanction  or 
be  for  ever  rejected.  This  absolute  power  has  been  claimed 
and  exercised  by,  at  least,  three  prelates  in  this  country 
already ;  and  without  law  or  precedent,  another  has  assumed 
the  ri^ht  to  decide  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  introduced  for 
consideration  before  the  convention,  and  has  forbid  an  appeal 
fifom  his  arbitrary  decbion.  The  right  of  petition  and  review 
has  been  denied ;  the  voice  of  remonstrance  silenced ;  all 
privilege  of  even  protesting  refused,  and  the  courtesies  of  par- 
liamentary proceedings  outraged. 

^  See  accoont  of  the  late  riots  in  Philadelphia. 
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The  enactments  of  the  prelacy  in  this  country,  for  the  last 
few  years,  present  a  most  singular  illustration  of  its  reputed 
republican  character  and  tendencies.  We  already  begin  to 
see  here  the  natural  workings  of  that  system,  which  has  ever 
warred  against  firee  institutions  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
in  every  age  of  its  bebg.  *^  Religious  principle  will  be  felt 
every  where.  No  circle  of  private  life,  no  department  of 
government,  but  must  feel  it."  What,  then,  must  be  the  effect 
on  freedom  of  mind,  on  the  exercise  of  private  judgment,  and 
above  all,  on  the  rights  of  conscience,  if  such  a  system  should 
ever  become  predominant  in  this  country  ?  The  history  of 
the  world  gives  but  one  answer. 

A  most  striking  instance  of  the  anti^epublican,  not  to  say 
unparliamentary  tendency  of  prelatical  principles  has  been 
exhibited  by  Dr.  Onderdonk  of  the  diocese  of  New- York, 
during  the  sittij^gs  of  the  last  two  annual  conventions.  Custom 
has  made  the  prelate  of  that  diocese  president  of  the  conven- 
tion,  ex-officio,  without,  of  course,  intending  to  clothe  him 
while  in  the  chair  with  any  diocesan  powers.  In  1843,  Mr. 
Duer,  a  distinguished  jurist,  and  who  must  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  rules  and  courtesies  of  deliberative  bodies,  rises  in  his 
place  and  respectfully  proposes  a  resolution  of  very  general 
interest.  The  president  at  once  pronounces  it  out  of  order, 
admits  of  no  appeal  from  bis  decision,  and  peremptorily  orders 
Mr.  Duer  to  sit  down.  ''  Sit  down,  sir,"  is  his  positive  com- 
mand. In  1844,  "  Judge  Oakley  offers  a  resolution  to  amend 
the  first  rule  of  order,  so  that  the  president's  power  should  be 
such  as  i3  usually  exercised  by  the  presiding  officer  of  delibera- 
tive bodies,  and  that  freedom  of  debate  should  be  allowed." 
This  resolution,  though  ably  sustained  by  Judge  Duer  and 
others,  is  pronounced  by  the  presiding  prelate  to  be  out  of 
order.  And  why  1  '^  Because,  the  rules  of  1832  contained 
expressions  which  proved  they  were  meant  for  perpetuity  "  I ! 
An  appeal  is  taken  from  this  decision  and  aUowed  to  be  in 
order,  by  way  of  condescension,  when  the  chair  is  sustained 
by  an  overwhelmmg  majority  of  the  convention,  who,  by  their 
own  votes  upon  this  question,  exhibit  the  views,  which  the 
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prelacy  has  taught  them,  of  republican  equality,  independence 
of  mind  and  parliamentary  rules.  That  there  was  no  sacri- 
fice of  private  judgment  to  the  pleasure,  not  to  say  dictation, 
of  prelatical  arrogance,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  do  these 
gentlemen  the  injustice  to  suppose.  A  similar  occurrence 
took  place  m  the  diocese  of  New-Jersey,  whose  prelate 
travels  pari  passUy  in  the  succession  of  bis  more  imposing 
brother.  A  question  was  taken  touching  the  prerogatives  of 
the  diocesan,  in  the  issue  of  which  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
clerical  body  said,  as  follows  :  **  The  bishop  is  all  wrong,  but 
we  must  vote  with  him,  he  is  the  bishop  '' !  And  it  would  not 
be  at  all  surprising  if  more  youthful  and  less  resolute  minds 
were  as  easily  swayed  by  the  judgment  of  their  prelate,  who 
made  them  and  can  unmake  them  at  pleasure ;  and  whose 
frown  is  as  withering  to  their  prosperity  and  hopes  as  the 
chilling  frost  upon  the  springing  herb  of  May.  If  these  are 
not  instances  of  anti-republican  arrogance  and  fearful  assump- 
tion, there  is  beyond  controversy  a  most  anti-republican  and 
abject  shrinking  from  the  manly  independence  of  Christian 
and  evangelical  liberty.  Men  that  are  prepared  thus  tamely 
to  resign  their  religious  liberties  in  open,  deliberative  assem- 
blies, will  not  be  slow  to  yield  their  civil  rights  to  the  same  or 
equally  usurping  authority.  If  men  of  the  standmg  and 
character  of  Messrs.  Duer  and  Oakley,  among  the  ablest 
jurists  of  our  country,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  rights  of 
freemen  and  of  parliamentary  usages,  will  thus  tamely  submit 
to  diocesan  dictation,  what  caq  we  expect  from  less  informed 
and  less  resolute  minds  ? 

While  we  see  nothing  hostile  to  our  free  institutions  in 
those  religious  associations,  which  acknowledge  every  other 
evangelical  communion  to  be,  equally  with  themselves,  a  part 
of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  have  no  permanent  office's, 
clothed  with  peculiar  and  inalienable  prerogatives,  we  are  con- 
fident that  nothing  but  a  standmg  miracle  can  save  us  from  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  a  general  prevalence  of  prelatical 
principles — such  principles  as  confer  upon  a  few  men,  chosen  for 
life,  the  only  power  known  on  earth  of  commissioning  ten  thou- 
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sand  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  in  vesting  their  clergy  with  the 
prerogatives  of  granting  or  withholding  those  sacred  ordinances, 
without  which,  it  is  maintained,  there  is  no  known  covenant  of 
mercy  or  promise  of  eternal  life.  If  this  is  truth,  and  if  these 
principles  shall  generally  prevail  among  us,  we  can  only  say, 
that  the  less  must  and  ought  to  yield  to  the  greater,  thefree* 
dom  of  our  country  to  the  salvation  of  our  souls. 

We  cannot  turn  away  from  the  le^timate  and  ultimate 
result  of  these  principles,  and  the  light  of  past  times  must 
guide  us.  We  see  clearly  the  natural  sympathies  and  strong 
affinities  of  these  principles  in  the  Episcopal  church,  with  that 
more  arrogant  and  superstitious  communion,  which  has  ever 
warred  against  all  freedom  of  opinion  in  religion  and  all 
freedom  in  the  walks  of  civil  life,  which  has  alike  her  inquisi- 
tion and  her  fires  for  the  heretic  in  the  church  and  the  rebel 
in  the  state. 

The  friends  and  advocates  of  moderate  prelacy,  of  the  pre- 
lacy as  found  in  the  Episcopal  communion,  granting  all  they 
claim  as  true,  must  admit  that  from  their  own  principles  grew 
the  arrogance  and  overshadowing  abominations  of  the  papacy ; 
that  this  is  but  another  grade,  or  rather  carrying  out  of  their  own 
system,  giving  a  completeness  to  its  practical  results,  which 
the  civil  relations  of  the  English  church  do  not  at  present 
admit.  Make  the  head  of  the  English  church  a  religious  in- 
stead of  a  civil  functionary,  and  what  change  is  required  to 
give  to  the  prelacy  of  the  Episcopal  communion,  all  that  was 
ever  claimed  or  perpetrated  by  the  Roman  papacy  ?  Yea, 
take  the  church  of  England  in  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  when 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  to  the  British  crown  what 
the  Roman  pontiiF  was  to  the  Italian  states,  and  wherein  does 
the  prelacy  of  England,  either  as  to  its  pomp  or  power, 
its'  assumptions  and  its  persecutions,  differ  from  the  iron- 
handed  papacy  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  ?  We  have  before 
us  the  thirty  thousand  Protestant  Christians  slain  in  France 
within  the  space  of  thirty  days,  when  the  papacy  on  the  Con- 
tinent was  in  the  zenith  of  its  power,  and  we  have  eight 
thousand  who  died  in  prison  and  at  the  stake  in  England 
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alone,  together  with  the  multitudes  slain  in  Scotland  and 
other  places,  for  the  single  offence  of  refusing  submission  to 
the  ^*  Acts  of  conformity."  We  have  the  sixty  thousand  who 
suffered  on  account  of  their  religion  in  England,  between  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  William ;  while  the  Puritans  alone 
were  robbed  of  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  millions  sterling,  to 
swell  the  coffers  of  this  persecuting  hierarchy.  We  have 
before  us  the  exile  of  our  fathers,  the  enormous  wrongs  still 
inflicted  upon  the  advocates  of  a  free  religion  in  England  :  the 
prelate  revelling  in  his  millions,  one  of  the  law-makers  of  the 
realm  in  virtue  of  his  office,  while  an  oppressive  taxation 
pours  into  his  hands  untold  treasures,  not  one  cent  of  which 
has  he  ever  earned.  Can  there  be  any  thing  in  all  this 
that  harmonizes  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions ? 

The  baleful  advances  of  popery,  and  the  more  paudous 
air  of  the  prelacy  should  awaken  our  vigilance  and  regard  for 
our  rights  as  religious  citizens  and  advocates  of  republican 
principles.  The  way  is  open  and  easy,  the  steps  are  natural 
and  rapid,  from  the  spirit  of  a  corrupted  religion  to  veneration 
for  its  empty  externals,  and  fiery  zeal  for  its  symbols,  till  you 
reach  the  mandate  for  entire  conformity,  or  the  lighted  fagot 
that  shall  frighten  the  heretic  or  consume  the  dissenter.  As 
face  answereth  to  face  in  water,  so  the  heart  of  man  to 
man.  The  thing  that  hath  been,  is  that  which  shall  be,  and 
there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  Like  causes  will  inva- 
riably produce  like  effects.  Standing  as  republican  citizens, 
and  as  men  under  solemn  religious  obligations,  let  us  guard 
against  that  intellectual  debasement  and  moral  corruption, 
which  may  soon  demand  the  re-enactment  of  scenes  of  terror 
still  fresh  and  vivid  before  us.  Let  the  carnage  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's day  in  France,  the  millions  of  confiscated  estates, 
with  the  butchered  thousands  of  papal  Rome  and  the  English 
hierarchy,  ever  admonish  us  of  the  legitimate  fruits  of  pre- 
latical  principles,  of  what  human  nature  can  be  and  what 
human  power  can  perpetrate  in  the  name  of  religion.  We 
would  be  jealous  of  all  ecclesiastical  usurpation,  and  refuse 
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the  badges  of  eveiy  exclusive  order,  lest  we  ere  long  be  re- 
quired to  give  the  same  reason  for  their  rejection,  which  our 
fathers  gave  when  dissenting  from  their  church  and  driyen  in 
exile  or  burnt  at  the  stake. 

We  agree  with  the  haughty  king  of  England,  that  there  is 
no  harmony  between  the  prelatiQ^il  principles  and  the  genius 
of  republican  mstitutions ;  and  if,  in  the  language  of  Hume, 
England  owes  the  whole  freedom  of  her  constitution  to  the 
Puritans,  it  is  by  cherishing  their  principles  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedom  that  we  are  to  preserve  our  own.  One  of  our 
former  and  most  distinguished  chief  magistrates,  the  elder 
Adams,  says,  ^*  Who  will  believe  that  the  apprehension  of 
Episcopacy  contributed  fifty  years  ago,  as  much  as  any  other 
cause,  to  arouse  the  attention,  not  only  of  the  inquiring  mind, 
but  of  the  common  people,  and  urge  them  to  close  thinking 
on  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  parliament  over  the 
colonies  ?  This  nevertheless  was  a  fact  as  certain  as  any 
other  in  the  history  of  North  America.  The  office  of  a 
bishop,  even  that  was  dreaded." 

Our  fathers  from  sad  experience  knew  and  felt,  that  there 
was  close  '^  connection  between  freedom  in  sacred  things  and 
freedom  in  civil,"  and  can  their  descendants  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  papal  and  prelatical  principlts  are  at  war  with 
their  political  immunities?  What  would  our  fathers  have 
said,  could  they  have  foreseen  that,  in  fifty  years,  any  of  their 
sons  would  rejoice  in  the  principles  of  Laud,  "  and  that  sixty 
American  clergymen,  free-bom  and  free-bred.  Would  kneel 
down  in  bodily  presence  at  the  feet  of  a  prelate,"  who,  in  vir- 
tue of  his  mitre,  silences  the  voice  of  ecclesiastical  remon- 
strance, and  denies  the  expression  even  of  private  judgment  ? 
Is  this  republicanism  ?  Is  this  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
makes  free  ?  No.  Well  did  Charles  II.  say,  in  view  of  such 
principles,  that  they  gave  "  more  efficient  support  to  monarchy 
than  a  standing  army."  And  whenever  and  wherever  they 
have  held  control,  it  has  required  more  than  a  standing  army 
to  defend  against  them  the  precious  rights  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedom. 
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And  this  is  the  institution  so  strongly  commended  at  the 
present  time  to  our  confidence  and  adoption.  An  institution 
that  first  entrenched  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel ;  out  of 
which,  by  the  confession  of  its  advocates,  the  towering  struc- 
ture of  the  papacy  speedily  and  naturally  emerged.  And  this  is 
the  institution  that  so  long,  in  unison  with  the  state,  tyrannized 
over  the  rights,  property  and  persons  of  our  ancestors,  and  drove 
them  to  these  shores  for  a  refuge  fi'om  prison  and  the  flames. 
It  is  the  same  that  stood  firmly  opposed  to  our  revolutionary 
struggle  for  freedom  and  religion,  and  that  still  wars  in  Eng- 
land and  every  where  against  popular  rights,  popular  educa- 
tion and  religious  freedom.  Even  to  this  day  at  Oxford,  the 
seat  of  boasted  learning,  with  its  millions  wasted  on  lordly 
pride  and  sectarian  domination,  there  are  found  no  literary 
privileges  for  the  common  people ;  not  a  public  library,  nor 
lyceum.  And  not  one  of  the  English  universities  is  open  to 
an  Englishman,  unless  he  has  some  hereditary  or  conferred 
honors,  or  has  been  born  and  inducted  by  prelatical  preroga- 
tives to  the  Episcopal  church.  And  we  have  yet  to  learn 
of  a  solitary  instance  where  the  prelatical  government  has 
ever  aided  or  sought  to  aid  the  cause  of  popular  education, 
or  to  elevate  the  mass  of  the  people.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment, it  is  acknowledged  that  the  advocates  of  prelacy  are 
advancing  toward  the  papacy,  while  Romanism  itself  is  as- 
suming its  old  powers  and  re-establishing  even  the  severities 
of  Jesuitism.  Well  does  an  eloquent  writer  in  France  say, 
^*  If  Jesuitism  continues  to  act  as  it  does,  France  will  see  a  new 
Voltaire  appear." 

II.  The  unscriptural  character  and  iendencies  of  prelatu 
cal  principles,  and  the  sentiments  usually  inculcated  by  their 
advocates. 

Perhaps  no  man  connected  with  the  Episcopal  denomina- 
tion in  this  country,  ever  did  more  to  give  it  consequence  and 
permanence,  than  Dr.  Henry  Hobart,  formerly  prelate  of  the 
New  York  diocese.  Indeed  it  hardly  had  any  distinct  and 
defined  character  before  his  day.  Its  organization  was  incom- 
plete, and  nommal  Episcopalians  hardly  knew  what  were  the 
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principles  of  their  own  communion.  Its  services^  festivals, 
rubrics  and  canons  were  more  clearly  defined  and  vindicated 
by  him  than  by  any  other  man.  His  industry  and  energy,  the 
extent  of  his  diocese,  and  the  immense  wealth  that  he  con- 
trolled, gave  him  preeminence  among  bis  peers.  Such  confi- 
dence was  reposed  in  his  judgment  and  infallibility,  that  literary 
and  religious  institutions  were  stereotyped  upon  the  plan  of  hb 
projection,  in  which  Christian  theology  even,  was  for  ever  to 
be  taught  according  to  the  plan  and  system  of  his  devising. 
Bequests  were  made  and  received  upon  this  express  condition. 
The  reference  recently  made  to  the  name  of  Dr.  Hobart 
by  Drs.  Smith  and  Anthon,  shows  the  respect  which  is  stifl 
paid  to  his  memory.  In  endeavoring  to  embody  the  senti- 
ments of  the  advocates  for  the  prelatical  principles,  and  to  as- 
certain the  sentiments  ordinarily  inculcated  in  connection  with 
them,  we  may  with  safety  refer  to  the  writings  of  Dr.  Hobart, 
and  conclude  that  we  fairly  represent,  by  him,  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  American  prelacy. 

We  barely  allude  to  his  "  Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the 
Church,"  and  ask  any  intelligent  reader  of  the  Bible  whether, 
from  its  inspired  pages,  any  one  could  gather  the  least  authority 
for  such  a  crowd  of  unmeaning  services,  and  if  the  whole 
scope  and  design  of  the  gospel  is  not  utterly  averse  to  any 
such  array  of  formalities.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  chiefly 
to  his  work  most  approved  by  his  friends,  the  '^  Companion  for 
the  Altar,"  and  refer  also  to  his  sermons  published  in  Europe 
in  two  volumes. 

How  salvation  is  to  be  secured,  is  the  great  question  the 
gospel  is  given  to  settle.  This  declares  that  except  a  man 
be  bom  of  the  Spirit  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  I^ 
says  the  Saviour,  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world.  He  has 
saved  us  and  called  us  with  an  holy  calling,  not  according  to 
our  works.  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have 
done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing 
of  regeneration  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  I 
(Christ)  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life.  There  is  salva- 
tion in  none  other.    It  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him 
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that  runneth,  but  of  God,  that  showeth  mercy.  This  is  the 
language  of  the  gospel  on  the  great  question  of  salvation. 
Dr.  Hobart  says,  ^'  The  church  considers  baptized  Christians 
(i.  e.  baptized  persons)  as  regenerated,  as  called  mto  a  state  of 
salvation,  made  members  of  Christ,"  etc.  <^  In  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  we  are  taken  from  the  world,"  etc.  ^^  In  thb  re- 
generating ordmance,  fallen  man  is  born  again  from  a  state  of 
condemnation  to  a  state  of  grace,"  etc.  And  again,  <'  The 
only  mode  by  which  we  can  be  admitted  into  covenant  with 
God ;  the  only  mode  by  which  we  can  obtain  a  title  to  those 
blessings  and  privileges  which  Christ  has  purchased  for  his 
mystical  body,  the  church,  is  the  sacrament  of  baptism." 

The  Scriptures  affirm,  that  the  sole  conditions  required  to 
obtain  salvation  are  repentance  toward  God  and  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Repent,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted 
out.  The  gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  that  beUeveih. 

The  '< Companion  for  tlie  Altar"  says,  ^^ Repentance, 
faith  and  obedience  will  not  of  themselves  be  effectual  to  our 
salvation.  We  may  sincerely  repent  of  our  sins,  and  heartily 
believe  the  gospel ;  we  may  walk  in  the  paths  of  holy  obedi- 
ence; but  until  we  enter  in  to  covenant  with  God  by  baptism, 
and  ratify  our  vows  of  duty  and  allegiance  at  the  holy  sacra- 
ment of  the  supper,  commemorate  the  mysterious  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  we  cannot  assert  any  claim  to  salvation."  "  In  order 
to  be  effectual,  to  be  acknowledged  by  God,  etc.,  they  (the 
sacraments)  must  be  administered  by  those  who  have  received 
a  commission  from  him.  None  can  possess  authority  to  ad- 
minister the  sacraments,  but  those  who  have  received  commis- 
sion from  the  bbhops  of  the  church." 

We  leave  these  sentiments  of  Dr.  Hobart  and  these  quota- 
tions from  the  Scriptures  side  by  side.  We  believe  they  can- 
not be  reconciled.  Their  moral  tendency  cannot  be  the  same. 
It  is  and  ever  has  been  the  tendency  of  the  doctrine  of  man's 
sinfulness  and  of  justification  by  faith  in  Christ,  to  humble  the 
pride  of  man  and  to  drive  him  from  all  dependence  on  human 
help.    It  is  Job  that  exclaims,  I  abhor  myself  and  repent 
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in  dust  and  ashes.  And  David,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity  and 
in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me.  And  Paul,  I  am  the 
chief  of  sinners. — Oh,  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  ol  this  death  !  The  day  of  Pente- 
cost, the  prison  of  Philippi,  revivals  of  religion  down  to  the 
present  day,  show  us  the  tendency  of  scriptural  views  of  hu- 
man depravity,  and  the  way  of  salvation  by  Christ  alone. 
The  question  arises.  Is  this  the  tendency  of  the  prelatical 
sentiments  as  quoted  above,  especially  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  prescribed  Episcopal  services  ?  What  sinner  would 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  heart  was  deceitful  above  all 
things  and  desperately  wicked  ;  that  he  was  in  the  gall  of  bit- 
terness and  in  the  bonds  of  iniquity,  when  the  whole  guilt, 
corruption,  and  bondage  of  sin  is  removed  by  the  simple  ordi- 
nance of  baptism  ?  **  By  this  we  are  said  to  be  taken  from  the 
world,  when  we  had  no  title  to  the  favor  of  God,  and  placed  in 
the  Christian  church."  '<  In  this  regenerating  ordinance  fallen 
man  is  bom  again  from  a  state  of  condemnation  into  a  state 
of  grace."  What,  we  ask,  is  the  moral  tendency  of  such 
sentiments  ?  The  deliverance  of  the  sinner  from  his  native 
pollution,  and  freedom  from  the  curse  of  God,  are  secured  by 
the  simple  ordinance  of  baptism,  while  repentance  and  faith 
are  summarily  set  aside,  and  not  one  word  is  said  about  jus- 
tification by  faith.  The  uniform  tendency  of  the  gospel,  of 
all  its  preachers  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is,  to  convince  men 
of  sin  and  drive  them  to  Christ,  to  magnify  the  grace  of  God, 
and  render  infinite  the  change  from  death  to  life.  Here  is 
demanded  the  mighty  power  of  God  that  brought  again  from 
the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Not  one  word  is  said  of 
baptism  as  preceding  regeneration,  or  as  bearing  at  all  upon  the 
subject  of  justification.  But  on  prelatical  principles,  that 
great  change  in  the  character  and  condition  of  sinners,  with- 
out which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,  is  effected  by  baptism 
alone !  This  makes  them,  in  a  moment,  "  children  of  God !" 
It  is  intellectually  impossible.  It  is  morally  absurd.  It  is  no- 
where asserted  in  the  Bible,  and  nowhere  attested  by  the 
fruits  of  these  prelatically  administered  ordinances.     The 
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very  subjects  of  them  are  a  standing  refutation  of  their  un- 
scriptural  pretences. 

Nor  can  it  be  said,  that  these  sentiments  are  the  property 
of  a  single  prelate,  and  this  pretended  virtue  of  ordinances 
the  sad  relic  of  papal  ignorance.     The  Episcopal  prayer  book, 
even  in  its  American  edition,  speaks  as  follows,  ^'  We  yield 
thee  hearty  thanks,  most  merciful  Father,  that  it  hath  pleased 
thee  to  regenerate  ihu  infant,  with  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  to  re- 
ceive him  for  thy  own  child  by  adoption,  and  to  incorporate 
him  into  thy  holy  church."     ^<  The  minister  shall  say,  '  This 
child  is  regenerate  and  grafted  into  the  body  of  Chritft 
church  by  baptism^* ''  etc.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Melville,  of  Camden 
Chapel,  says,   "  We  really  think  no  fair,  no  straightforward 
dealing  can  get  rid  of  the  conclusion,  that  the  church  holds 
what  is  called  baptismal  regeneration,"  and  he  adds,  ^^so 
long  as  I  officiate  according  to  the  forms  of  (the)  prayer  book, 
I  do  not  see  how  I  can  be  commonly  honest,  and  yet  deny 
that  every  baptized  person  is,  on  that  account,  regenerate." 
It  is  this  that  entitles  the  body  of  the  adulterer,  the  thief  and 
the  murderer,  to  be  deposited  as  a  brother  in  the  consecrated 
cemetery,  while  Bunyan,  Baxter  and  Doddridge  are  denied 
the  rites  of  Christian  sepulture.     It  is  this  that  is  constantly 
magnifying  the  importance  of  forms  and  ceremonies  at  the 
expense  of  truth   and  a  spiritual  religion,  and  thus  b  ever 
warring  against  the  uniform  and  direct  tendency  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.    These  expressly   declare,   "Biicept  ye  repent  ye 
shall   all   likewise  perish."     '<  He   that  believeth  not  shall 
be  damned."     '^  Except  a  man  be  bom  again  he  cannot 
see   the  kingdom  of  heaven."     But  where  does  the  gospel 
present  sacraments  and  ordinances  as  conditions  of  salvation  ? 
If  these  are  conditions  at  all,  why  did  Christ  and  his  apostles 
invariably  preach  repentance  and  faith,  as  the  first  duties  of 
man  and  the  sole  conditions  of  pardon  ?     In  all  the  directions 
given  to  sinners  by  the  apostles,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts,  bap- 
tism is  never  alluded  to  but  m  a  single  instance,  and  then  as 
comequent  upon  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  for  pardon.     This  out- 
ward rite  is  every  where  represented  as  the  mere  symbol  of  a 
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spiritual  change  supposed  to  have  taken  place  already.  '*  Can 
any  man  forbid  water,  that  these  should  not  be  baptized  ?"  says 
Peter.  But  why  baptize  these  men  ?  To  place  them  in  a 
"state  of  grace  " — *'  to  give  them  a  title  to  the  Holy  Spirit"  ? 
No,  but  because  "  they  have  (already)  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  well  as  we.'' 

Not  one  word  is  found  in  the  gospel  to  show  that  baptism 
or  any  peculiar  church  relation  is  essential  to  salvation,  and, 
as  if  to  silence  forever  all  pretensions  of  this  kind  in  a  single 
sentence,  it  is  declared,  circumcision  is  nothing  and  uncircum- 
cision  is  nothing,  but  a  new  creature.  Ministers  acting  on 
the  principles  under  review,  seem  to  rest  more  upon  what 
they  do  for  the  subject  of  their  ministry,  than  upon  what  the 
subject  is  to  do  himself.  They  industriously,  and  we  doubt  not 
honestly,  apply  the  forms  of  "  the  church,"  and  rest  upon  its 
administered  ordinances  more  than  upon  the  repentance  and 
faith  of  the  sinner.  It  is  in  connection  with  these  that  they 
look  for  the  saving  grace  of  God.  With  such  views  we  have 
seen  the  prelatical  minister  direct  anxious  sinners  to  the  forms 
and  services  of  "  the  church  "  for  relief,  and  his  fears  soon 
subsided. 

The  minister  in  this  connection  seems  to  take  upon  him- 
self more  the  office  of  the  sacriBcing  priest  at  the  Jewish 
altar,  or  of  the  Saviour  himself  in  sovereign  priesthood  ap- 
plying grace  to  the  soul,  than  that  of  an  humble  teacher  di- 
recting the  guilty  and  inquiring  sinner  to  the  Lamb  of  God. 

We  are  aware  that  it  has  long  been  the  boast  of  Episco- 
palians that  their  forms  and  liturgy  were  an  effectual  barrier 
to  almost  every  species  of  error.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
confident  there  is  no  one  denomination  of  professed  Christians, 
Unitarians  perhaps  excepted,  who  make  so  little  inquiry  into 
the  religious  belief,  either  of  their  clergy  or  their  private  mem- 
bers, who  are  accustomed  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table.  We 
have  known  a  minister  of  the  Episcopal  church,  to  preach 
for  months  successively  sentiments  utterly  subversive  of  the 
gospel  and  qf  the  thirty-nine  articles,  even  to  the  denial  of 
the  exbtence  of  the  devil  and  all  satanic  agencies,  and  of  the 
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eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked ;  and  though  these  errors 
were  openly  advocated  and  published  to  the  world,  their 
author  was  permitted  to  live  and  die  a  regular  '^  priest "  in 
the  Episcopal  church.  And  it  is  well  known  that  a  rigid  in- 
quiry into  their  religious  faith  and  Christian  experience  forms 
no  part  of  the  examination  to  which  candidates  for  confirma- 
tion are  ordinarily  subjected.  Still  more  seldom,  if  ever,  have 
we  known  any  one  excluded  from  the  fellowship  of  this  church 
on  charge  of  errors  in  doctrine.  While  we  admit  the  scrip- 
tural correctness  of  the  "  articles"  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
we  know  that  they  are  no  positive  proof  that  the  members  of 
that  church  believe  them,  in  their  most  obvious  and  original 
meaning.  Indeed  it  is  a  conceded  fact,  that  the  acknow- 
ledged sentiments  of  the  very  men  who  framed  these  articles 
are  rejected  by  the  Episcopal  church  generally,  and  that 
volumes  have  been  written  to  conceal  or  to  explain  away  their 
Calvinistic  character. 

The  sentiments  to  which  we  have  alluded,  as  generally 
pervading  the  prelatical  churches  of  this  country  and  of  Eng- 
land, were  early  regarded  as  unscriptural  and  ruinous.  Our 
most  distinguished  ecclesiastical  historian  says,  that  "  Ar- 
minianism  derived  its  existence  from  an  excessive  propensity 
to  improve  the  faculty  of  reason  and  to  follow  its  dictates  and 
discoveries." 

The  same  writer  adds :  *'  The  Calvinists  maintained  that 
the  Arminians  designed,  under  these  specious  and  artful  de- 
clarations, to  insinuate  the  poison  of  Socinianism  and  Pelagi- 
anism  into  unwary  and  uninstructed  minds,  and  if  we  are 
allowed  to  interpret  the  '  five  articles '  according  to  a  sense 
conformable  to  what  the  leading  doctors  among  the  Arminians 
have  taught  in  later  times,  conceniing  these  points,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  show,  that  the  suspicions  of  the  Calvinists  were 
wholly  groundless."  "Many  of  the  Arminians,  after  the 
decision  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Frederick,  Duke  of  Holstein,  repaired  to  his  dominions,  and 
built  Frederickstadt ;  among  whom  was  the  famous  Vorstius, 
a  champion  of  Arminianbm,  who  by  his  religious  sentiments, 
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iffhich  differed  little  from  the  Sodnian  system,  had  rendered 
the  AnniDians  particularly  odious."  Returning  from  this 
exile,  their  system  was  greatly  changed  and  assumed  an  aspect 
wholly  difTerent  from  that  of  other  Christian  churches.  <'  For 
they  gave  a  new  explication  to  the  Jive  articles^  which  made 
them  almost  coincide  with  the  doctrines  of  those  who  deny  the 
necessity  of  divine  succors  in  the  work  of  conversion  and  in 
the  paths  of  virtue." 

Here  we  have  the  rise  of  that  loose  Arminianism  which  has 
uniformly  prevailed  in  the  prelatical  denominations,  and  the 
relation  it  was  early  supposed  to  hold  to  other  and  ruinous 
errors.  The  '^  five  articles/'  which  peculiarly  characterize  the 
Episcopal  church,  are  such  as  Socinians  embrace  and  defend. 
They  both  reject  the  distinguishing  sentiments  of  the  evangeli- 
cal system,  and  embrace  such  as  we  conceive  to  be  at  war 
with  the  nature  and  design  of  the  atonement,  and  virtually 
subversive  of  the  entire  system  of  faith,  as  found  in  the  word 
of  God,  and  illustrated  and  fortified  by  the  perpetual  ordinan- 
ces of  the  Gospel. 

It  is  not,  to  any  great  extent^  the  speculative  question  of 
the  Trinity,  that  makes  men  Unitarians :  but  it  is  their  settled 
dislike  of  the  doctrine  of  depravity,  their  need  of  regeneration 
and  entire  dependence  upon  the  grace  of  God.  When  these 
doctrines  can  be  escaped  on  easier  terms,  few  will  become 
Socinians.  And  had  it  not  been  for  the  remaining  spirit  of 
Puritanism,  the  decided  piety  and  evangelical  spirit  of  those 
men  that  still  adhere  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  indom- 
itable spirit  of  civil  liberty,  the  Arian  and  Socinian  classes 
of  Great  Britain  would  probably  have  found  the  '<  thirty-'nine" 
barriers  of  the  establishment  less  formidable,  and  her  shade 
more  expansive  and  refreshing :  and  even  now,  how  many 
may  be  found  reposing  under  its  august  protection  and  ample 
patronage,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  decide ;  yet  we  have  our 
fears,  and  the  sighs  and  prayers  of  holy  men  still  in  that 
communion  assure  us  that  all  is  not  right. 

The  tendency  of  prelatical  principles  we  believe  to  be 
unscripturaly  as  they  destroy  the  broad  dbtinction  between  sm 
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and  holiness,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  which  enters  so 
deeply  into  the  present  character  and  future  prospects  of  man. 

The  advocates  of  the  sentiments  under  review,  usually 
address  their  hearers  as  bearing  one  common  character. 
<<  The  preachers  of  this  class/'  says  the  Christian  Observer, 
''  address  their  auditors  almost  promiscuously,  as  Christians, 
because  professedly,  and  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  they 
are  such.  Our  view  on  the  other  hand,  is,  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  them  are  not  Christians,  except  in  name,  and  should 
therefore  be  addressed,  not  merely  as  needing  to  be  exhorted 
to  higher  advances  in  goodness  and  virtue,  but  to  become 
Christians  in  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  term."  These  remarks 
were  demanded  by  the  following  sentiment  from  the  late  Dr. 
Hobart :  "  No  limit  can  be  prescribed  to  all  persons,  beyond 
which  indulgence  in  pleasure  is  sinful.  The  variety  in  the 
constitution  of  human  character,  and  the  difference  of  strength 
in  the  passions  of  different  individuals,  places  at  different  de- 
grees, the  point  where  indulgence  becomes  sinful."  Well 
does  the  "  Observer  "  add  :  "  We  are  alarmed  at  the  over- 
sight that  gave  birth  to  this  passage,  and  the  consequence  to 
which  it  might  lead.  We  see  nothing  in  all  the  Bible  war- 
ranting allowance  in  pleasure,  we  know  not  of  what  kind, 
according  to  the  strength  of  character  in  different  individuals." 

To  what  does  this  want  of  discrimination  in  preaching 
lead  ?  Arising  from  want  of  discrimination  in  regard  to  truth 
and  religious  experience,  it  must  lead  to  a  want  of  discrimina- 
tion in  respect  to  Christian  character  and  communion.  It  is 
giving  to  all,  the  hope  of  the  Christian.  Most  of  the  congre- 
gation are,  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  invited  and  urged  to 
receive  those  ordinances,  which  are  said  to  be  the  securities  of 
piety.  And  thus,  under  fatal  delusion,  many  indulge  in  habits 
of  life  which  the  Gospel  forbids,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
world,  wholly  incons'istent  with  the  piety  it  enjoins.  The 
preachers  of  whom  we  speak,  do  indeed  allude  sometimes 
to  a  future  and  endless  retribution  of  misery.  But  the 
"  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  "  the  children  of  God," 
cannot  consider  themselves  as  exposed  to  such  a  doom.     If 
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we  mistake  not,  their  coogregations  feel  as  one  family,  moving 
on  together  under  the  saving  culture  of  their  religious  services 
and  the  favor  of  God,  with  assurance  of  his  everlasting  com- 
placency. This  we  are^ureis  destroying  the  very  foundation 
of  the  Christian  system. 

A  belief  in  native  goodness,  together  with  the  supposed 
efficacy  of  baptism,  leads  to  an  indiscriminate  treatment  of  the 
mixed  assembly,  and  this,  of  necessity,  destroys  the  scriptural 
distinction  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked ;  for  it  will 
be  remembered  that  most,  if  not  all,  have  adopted  ''  the  mode'* 
and  '^  the  only  mode  "  of  securing  '^  a  title  to  the  blessings 
and  privileges  of  Christ's  purchase."  Confidence  and  hope 
are  thus  naturally  created,  resting  not  on  any  distinct  sense 
of  union  to  Christ,  not  on  any  feeling  of  unreserved  submission 
to  the  law  and  government  of  God,  against  whom  the  soul  has 
been  in  rebellion,  but  upon  native  goodness  and  nurtured 
fitness  for  the  presence  of  God,  which  at  once  sweeps  away 
the  fear  of  eternal  wrath  from  every  soul  brought  under  the 
protection  and  care  of  prelatical  ministrations. 

From  these  considerations,  we  regard  it  reasonable  and 
proper  that  the  claims,  as  well  as  the  moral  and  Christian 
character  of  the  prelatical  party,  when  so  confident  and 
assuming  themselves,  should  be  severely  canvassed.  For  if 
they  are  right,  a  most  fearful  responsibility  is  resting  upon  all 
other  denominations.  If  there  is  more  security,  better  mean^ 
of  moral  culture,  greater  certainty  of  eternal  life,  in  the  Epis- 
copal church  than  in  any  other,  by  all  means  let  it  be  known, 
and  let  us  urge  all  men  to  its  favors.  But,  believing  as  we 
honestly  do,  the  very  opposite  of  this,  we  are  solemnly  bound 
to  express  the  grounds  of  our  dissent  from  the  pretensions  of 
the  prelacy,  and  to  warn  others  against  being  deceived  by  its 
proffers.  We  are  not  strangers  to  this  system  in  iis  practical 
workings,  nor  have  we  lived  remote  from  the  society  of  its 
churches  and  clergy.  For  some  years  our  associations  were 
chiefly  with  them,  and  the  friendly  relations  which  we  still 
hold  to  that  denomination,  utterly  forbid  the  expression  of  any 
but  the  kindest  feelings  toward  them.    But  being  persuaded 
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that  their  system  is  wrong,  and  the  religious  sentiments  ordi- 
narily embraced  and  defended  by  them  unscriptural  and  de- 
structive to  the  interests  of  experimental  piety,  we  feel  bound 
to  give  the  grounds  of  our  belief. 

Having  alluded  to  the  polity  and  some  of  the  opinions  of 
the  prelatical  party,  it  is  proper  for  us  to  examine  whether  the 
fruits  of  an  evangelical  faith,  devout  and  pious  living,  re- 
vivals of  religion,  faithful  watch  and  dbcipline,  enlarged 
Christian  philanthropy,  separation  from  the  world  and  spirit- 
ual communion  with  God,  are  more  discernible  in  this  de- 
nomination than  in  others.  Without  invidious  comparison 
further  than  the  nature  of  this  discussion  demands,  we  must 
say,  that  with  very  few  exceptions,  this  is  not  the  case,  but 
directly  the  contrary.  Every  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  Church  of  England,  knows  that  many  of  its  clergy 
and  members  make  no  pretension  to  a  renewal  of  heart  and  a 
spiritual  life,  but  that  they  are  grossly  corrupt  in  sentiment 
and  depraved  in  morals.  In  this  country,  it  is  well  known 
that  revivals  of  religion  are  not  common  in  the  Episcopal 
congregations ;  that  the  clergy  are,  as  a  body,  opposed  to  all 
such  excitements,  and  that  their  preaching  has  no  tendency  to 
produce  them.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  no  settled  and 
uniform  conditions  of  sacramental  communion,  and  rarely  any 
cases  of  exclusion  from  ordinances  on  the  ground  of  moral 
character.  Any  thing  like  discipline,  as  existing  in  most  of 
our  evangelical  churches,  is  here  not  to  be  found.  We 
say  it  with  deep  regret,  it  does  not  exist.  Nor  does  either 
baptism  or  confirmation  necessarily  admit  any  one  to  the 
Lord's  table,  or  the  want  of  these  rites  exclude  from  participa- 
tion there.  Whether  other  churches  are  unnecessarily  strict 
or  not  we  shall  not  here  decide  ;  but  it  is  notorious  that  no 
denomination  in  this  country,  excepting  the  Unitarian,  is  so 
remiss  in  discipline  and  so  conformed  to  the  world,  as  the  great 
body  of  the  Episcopal  church.  And  this  is  true  to  an  extent 
that  forbids  the  exercise  of  that  confidence  in  the  saving  char- 
acter of  their  sentiments  and  services,  which  it  would  be  our 
pleasure  to  cherish.     The  theatre,  the  dance,  the  gayest  as- 
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semblieSy  are  not  iDconsistent  with  a  connection  and  commun- 
ion here.  In  our  early  days,  we  have  taken  our  seat  in  the 
theatre  with  the  candidate  for  *^  holy  orders,"  who  sought  no 
concealment  of  his  conduct,  and  saw  no  impropriety  in  the 
indulgence.  We  never  heard  of  a  solitary  person  being  re- 
quired to  relinquish  the  opera  or  the  dance,  on  account  of 
their  church  relation.  One  of  the  most  judicious  and  dis- 
tingubhed  of  the  Doctors  of  Divinity  in  the  Episcopal  church 
once  said  to  us,  that  he  considered  the  location  of  their  theologi- 
cal seminary  in  the  city  of  New- York  highly  favorable,  as  it 
gave  the  students  an  opportunity  of  attending  the  theatre,  and 
such  refined  amusements  as  would  prevent  their  seeking  more 
gross  indulgences.  We  charitably  felt,  that  this  worthy  divine 
knew  but  little  of  the  character  of  our  theatres. 

Mr.  Coleman,  in  his  admirable*  work  on  the  Primitive 
Church,  after  minutely  examining  the  prelatical  principles,  says, 
that  the  Episcopal  system  makes  no  adequate  provision  for 
the  necessary  discipline  of  the  Christian  family.  Whether 
the  tendency  of  the  entire  system  is  to  defeat  this  important 
gospel  provision  for  the  purity  of  religion,  or  whether  it  has 
been  greatly  overlooked  by  tliose  who  embrace  it,  is  not  im- 
portant for  us  to  decide.  We  may  affirm,  without  fear  of 
correction  or  of  misrepresentaUon,  that  from  the  beginning  of 
the  prelacy,  nothing  like  salutary  Christian  discipline  has  ever 
been  known  in  its  connection  ;  and  also,  that  but  two  promi- 
nent evils  have  found  the  authorities  and  penalties  of  the 
Episcopal  hierarchy  awake  and  efficient,  viz.  schism  and  non- 
conformity to  its  forms.  Of  these,  with  the  "  succession," 
the  prelacy  is  ever  watchful.  But  the  Christian  morals  and 
spirituality  of  the  flock  are  quite  different  matters,  and  have 
but  seldom  formed  the  grounds,  either  of  exclusion  or  inquiry. 
Membership  of  the  church  is  secured  by  baptism  alone,  and 
this  is  ordinarily  administered  to  all,  without  reference  to  the 
moral  character  either  of  the  subject,  the  parent,  or  the 
''  sponsor."  The  children  of  aU  indiscriminately  are  admitted 
to  baptism.  We  remember  in  our  younger  days  to  have 
been  requested  to  stand  sponsor  for  a  youthful  college  friend, 
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while  the  rite  of  baptism  was  administered.  Presuming  it 
was  all  right,  and  wholly  ignorant  at  the  time  of  what  was 
expected,  we  complied  with  the  request,  though  the  subject 
was  one  of  the  most  dissolute  of  our  number,  and  his  father, 
at  the  very  time,  known  by  the  officiating  rector  to  be  living 
in  habits  of  great  domestic  irregularity  and  sin.* 

Indeed,  from  an  acquaintance  of  many  years  with  the 
Episcopal  church,  we  are  free  to  say,  that  we  never  heard  of 
a  person  being  set  aside  either  from  baptism,  confirmation  or 
the  communion,  on  account  of  moral  character. 

As  persons  are  baptized  and  confirmed  without  regard  to 
moral  character,  and  even  those  of  known  immorality,  so  any 
one  is  admitted  to  the  Lord's  supper  without  inquiry,  or  even 
without  ever  being  the  subject  of  either  the  rite  of  baptism  or 
confirmation,  and  after  'baptism  and  confirmation  they  at- 
tend upon  the  ordinance  of  the  supper  or  not  at  discretion. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  from  observation  and  attendance 
on  Episcopal  services  regularly  for  many  months,  if  not  years, 
and  fit>m  frequent  inquiries  and  conversation  with  members 
and  ministers  of  this  communion,  that  all  we  have  stated  is 
literally  true,  and  that  what  may  be  called  gospel  discipline 
is  almost  unknown  among  them. 

What  is  true  of  private  members  of  this  communion  is 
equally  true  of  its  officers  and  ministers.  Men  of  the  grossest 
immoralities,  profane  and  lascivious,  are  among  its  vestrymen, 
and  found  seated  in  its  conventions.  Candidates  for  the  min- 
istry, it  is  well  known,  cannot  be  excluded  even  on  charges  of 
grossest  heresy  ;  and  what  multitudes  are  known  to  be  invested 


>  We  would  here  inqaire  how  evangelical  Chrifitians  should  regard  aach 
baptism  as  this?  It  surely  is  not  the  ontward  symbol  of  inward  grace,  for 
the  auJbgect  does  not  pretend  to  any  such  poBocnoiop.  Nor  is  it  administered  on 
the  ground  of  the  parent's  fiiiih  and  church  relation,  for  the  parent  is  notorionsly 
wicked  and  has  neither.  In  what  sense,  then,  is  this  Christian  baptism  7  It  is 
obviously  a  perversion  of  an  important  Scripture-ordinance,  and  how  can  it  be 
Scnpture-baptism,  when  all  that  is  intended  and  designed  by  that  ordinance  is 
rejected  or  denied  ?  And  where,  in  the  process  of  perversion  and  abuse  and  cor- 
ruption of  a  Scripture-ordinance,  must  it  cease  to  be  regarded  as  valid  or  scrip- 
tural? 
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with  the  sacred  office  who  never  made  any  pretension  to  spir- 
itual renovation  or  religious  experience.  We  have  known 
a  minister'  in  this  connection,  before  alluded  to,  preach  and 
publish  the  grossest  error,  even  to  the  denial  of  future  and 
eternal  punishment  and  the  existence  of  Satan  or  any  such 
diabolical  agencies  as  arc  presented  in  the  Bible,  and  yet 
allowed  to  remain  in  one  of  the  first  pulpits  of  the  land,  long 
after  his  publications  were  known  and  complained  of  to  his 
own  diocesan.  And  nothing  but  other  delinquencies  and 
death  separated  him  from  his  parish  and  the  care  of  his  pre* 
late.  We  see  others,  at  the  present  time,  charged  with  de- 
linquencies that  utterly  forbid  their  elevation  in  the  scale  of 
preferment,  and  yet,  who  are  left  in  good  and  regular  standing, 
neither  condemned  on  trial  nor  at  all  vindicated  from  the 
charges  preferred  against  them. 

Mr.  Southgate,  too,  is  elevated  to  a  Bishopric  in  the  East, 
and  that  too  while  the  great  body  of  the  low  church  party, 
who  first  sent  him  to  Syria,  have  condemned  his  course  of 
conduct  and  withdrawn  their  support  ;*  and  in  the  face  of  the 
most  serious  charges  publicly  made  against  him,  by  the  Mis- 
sionaries of  the  American  Board  at  Constantinople  and  the 
Rev.  Ors.  Hawes  and  Anderson,  after  a  visit  to  the  very  field 
of  his  labors  ;  charges,  too,  deeply  affecting  his  moral  character. 

What,  then,  is  the  discipline  of  the  Episcopal  church  in 
these  United  States  ?  The  Episcopal  Recorder  itself,  strongly 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  prelacy,  in  speaking  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  Onderdonk  of  Pennsylvania,  confesses  this  most 
dangerous  and  anomalous  feature  of  the  Episcopal  policy : 
that  the  canons  of  the  church  are  so  framed,  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  bringing  a  prelate  to  trial  for  any  alleged  offences, 
whatever  may  be  their  nature,  without  his  own  consent. 
^<  We  have  looked  at  the  canon  ourselves,"  says  the  Recorder, 
^'  atrf  we  believe  that  a  loop-hole  has  been  left  in  it  so  wide, 
that  the  whole  Episcopate,  if  properly  conveyed,  could  pass 
through,  whatever  the  nature  of  their  offence  had  been.     In 


'  Rev.  Mr.  Sellon,  formerly  of  Canandaigaa,  N.  Y. 

'  This  we  state  apon  the  declaration  of  a  Western  prelate. 
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the  present  state  of  our  legblatioD,  the  trial  of  a  Bbhop,  if 
such  should  take  place,  will  be  found  to  be  an  idle  mimicry 
of  justice.  To  try  Bishop  Onderdonk  under  such  circumBtafi' 
ce$  would  be  to  acquit  Asm,  guilty  or  not  guilty  J^ 

The  decisions  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal 
ehurch  held  recently  in  Philadelphia,  more  than  confirm  the 
position  of  the  Recorder.  The  prelate  of  Pennsylvania  is, 
indeed,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  Recorder,  degraded 
and  deposed,  though  without  a  public  trial,  for  what  and  by 
what  process  is  wholly  unknown.  Secresy  and  darkness  of 
the  inquisition  hangs  over  the  doings  of  the  house  of  prelates. 
And  we  regret  to  add,  that  even  this  decision  was  not  until 
years  after  the  delinquencies  demanding  it  were  known  and 
complained  of  in  almost  every  circle.  Nothing  but  the  stern 
demands  of  public  sentiment  secured  this  result.  It  was  not 
in  the  '^canons"  of  the  church,  as  confessed  by  the  Recorder, 
nor  in  its  disciplinary  energy. 

The  case  of  the  brother  of  this  prelate.  Dr.  Onderdonk  of 
New- York,  is  equally  painful  and  as  fully  confirms  our  position. 
The  conduct  for  which  he  has  been  suspended  from  his  office, 
was  long  known  to  many  of  the  most  influential  and  worthy 
men  of  the  Episcopal  church  and  ministry.  Their  own 
wives  had  been  grossly  insulted,  and  charges  of  intemperance 
and  impurity  were  made  against  him  ;  and  yet,  for  more  than 
two  years,  no  judicial  efiS^rts  were  made  to  free  the  church  and 
the  cause  of  religion  from  reproach.  And  such  is  the  prelati- 
cal influence  within  its  own  jurisdiction,  that  foreign  aid  must 
be  volunteered^  and  then  even  the  charges  are  preferred  not 
against  Dr.  Onderdonk  as  ^'  bishop,"  but  as  a  professor  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Episcopal  church.  Thus  it 
would  appear  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  exercise  Christian 
discipline  under  the  existing  regulations  of  this  comnounion. 
The  ^'  virtue  of  the  succession,"  "  the  unity  of  the  churolp  are 
every  thing ;  morality,  virtue,  and  holiness  of  life  quite  subordi- 
nate. And  we  look  with  pain  and  grief  of  heart  at  the  vigorous 
eflbrts  now  made  to  sustain  the  suspended  prelate  of  New- York 
against  the  decision  of  his  peers,  which  decision  b  more  than 
confirmed  by  the  sickening  details  of  testimony  found  in  the 
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published  tnal  of  Dr.  Onderdonk.  We  see  in  all  this  the 
most  imminent  exposure  of  virtue  and  practical  godliness,  a 
most  painful  dbregard  of  the  proprieties  of  life  and  the  morality 
of  the  gospel.  ,  We  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  remark  of 
Grant,  the  high  church  historian,  that  there  is  ''a  charm,  a 
secret  virtue,  by  which,  to  state  an  extreme  case,  a  vicious 
roinbter  of  the  Church  of  England  can  confer  something 
necessary  to  salvation,  as  a  sacrament  is,  while  the  same  office 
performed  by  a  pious  sectary,  who  has  in  his  heart  devoted 
himself  to  God,  is  an  absolute  nullity."  "  Truth,"  he  adds, 
^^  is  sacred  and  immutable,  and  must  be  received,  whatever 
inconveniences  attend  its  reception."  That  is,  no  matter 
how  adulterous  the  hand  and  the  heart,  the  disciple  must 
kneel  in  faith,  never  doubting  the  prelatical  power  to  confer 
salvation  !  What  security  b  there  for  purity  of  morals  under 
principles  like  these  ? 

For  the  maintenance  of  doctrinal  purity  there  is  still  less 
provision.  After  the  remonstrance  of  Drs.  Smith  and  Anthon 
against  Mr.  Carey's  ordination,  the  promised  impeachment  of 
Dr.  Onderdonk  by  Drs.  Chase  and  McUvaine,  and  the  indus- 
trious efforts  of  the  low  church  party  in  the  late  Convention 
to  bring  the  subject  of  the  Oxford  heresy  before  that  body  for 
condemnation,  the  Convention  gravely  resolves,  "  That  the 
canons  of  the  Church  afford  ample  means  of  discipline  and 
correction  for  all  who  depart  frgm  her  standards  ;  and  further, 
that  the  General  Convention  is  not  a  suitable  tribunal  for  the 
trial  and  censure  of,  and  that  the  Church  is  not  responsible 
for,  the  errors  of  individuals,  whether  they  are  members  of 
this  church  or  otherwise."  This  resolution,  extraordinary  in 
itself,  and  still  more  so  from  the  circumstance  in  which  it 
originated,  is  adopted  almost  unanimously,  three  clergymoA 
an^^ur  laymen  only  dissenting. 

j^^nd  what  were  these  circumstances  ? 
^''  Vast  and  threatening  error,  or  rather  a  fearful  class  of 
errors,  had  arisen  at  the    very  fountain  of  prelatical  influ- 
eqce,  and  been  industriously  advocated  and  spread  abroad 
through  England  and  America ;  and,  as  yet,  no  adequate  pro- 
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vision  is  found  to  arrest  the  evil.  It  had,  indeed,  been  par- 
tially frowned  upon  at  Oxford,  and  a  few  of  the  English  pre- 
lates  had  attempted  its  arrest  in  their  respective  provinces. 
But  the  evil  is  unchecked  and  advancing  with  fearful  rapidity. 
Though  acknowledged  and  lamented  by  all  the  friends  of  reli- 
gion and  order  in  the  English  Episcopal  church,  they  seem  to 
fear  the  sin  of  schism  or  the  peril  of  separation  more  than  the 
toleration  and  even  the  oppressive  endurance  of  the  sin  and 
evil  of  partial,  if  not  actual,  Romanism.  The  following  is 
the  boast  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  a  fellow  of  Baliol,  in  his 
labored  defence  of  the  most  obnoxious  articles  of  the  British 
Critic.  "  Three  years  have  passed  since  I  said  plainly  that, 
in  subscribing  the  Articles,  I  renounced  no  one  Roman 
DOCTRINE  ;  yet  I  retain  my  fellowship,  which  I  hold  on  the 
tenure  of  subscripiiony  and  have  received  no  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure in  any  shape.  It  may  be  said,  that  individual  bishops 
have  spoken  against  those  opinions,  but  where  does  the  insti- 
tution of  our  church  give  individual  bishops  any  power  of  au- 
thoritatively declaring  church  of  England  doctrine  ?" 

And  equally  poweriess  is  the  prelatical  church  in  this 
country  to  arrest  and  remove  error.  Oxfordism  has  become 
already  ascendant,  and  the  voice  of  a  few,  once  resolute  and 
determined  to  be  heard,  is  hushed.  Dr.  Onderdonk  ordained 
Mr.  Carey  with  full  knowledge  of  his  sentiments,  even  in  the 
face  of  the  remonstrance  and  protest  of  his  most  responsible 
ministers.  Two  of  his  peers,  Drs.  Mcll  vaine  and  Chase,  man- 
fully utter  their  dissent  officially,  and  promise  to  impeach  their 
distinguished  brother  at  the  bar  of  his  peers.  The  whole 
subject  of  heresy  in  the  church,  which  this  case  involved,  is 
brought  before  the  Convention,  and  by  the  foregoing  almost 
unanimous  vote,  is  dismissed,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  the  im- 
peachment of  the  prelate  of  the  diocese  of  New- York.  The 
act  of  ordaining  Mr.  Carey  is  actually  sustained,  and  the  #ery 
errors  he  so  openly  maintained  become  virtually  sanctioned, 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  by  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  Epis- 
copal church.  Mr.  Ward,  of  Baliol,  bids  defiance  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  English  prelate  ;  as  Mr.  Sellon,  of  Canandaigua, 
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after  publishing  six  discourses  advocating  substantially  the 
doctrines  of  Universalism,  went  wholly  unrebuked  and  undis- 
ciplined, and  died  a  minister  in  regular  standing  in  the  Epis- 
copal church. 

We  have  yet  to  learn  where  a  minister  of  this  connection 
has  been  arrested  in  his  course  upon  charge  of  errors  in  doc- 
trine. Many  have  gone  out  from  the  Episcopal  church  to  the 
Universalists  and  other  denominations,  but  we  know  of  no  case 
of  exclusion  from  the  ministry  in  this  country  upon  the  ground 
of  false  doctrine. 

We  are  forced  to  the  conviction,  that  no  denomination  of 
professed  Chriscians  was  ever  known  so  utterly  regardless  of 
the  private  and  Christian  character  of  its  members  as  that  of 
the  Episcopal  church,  and  which  tolerates  auch  diversity  of 
sentiments,  the  grossest  errors  in  doctrine  and  immoralities  of 
conduct.  We  deeply  regret  the  conclusion  thus  forced  upon  us, 
but  we  are  fully  persuaded  of  its  truth,  and  we  feel  compelled 
to  question  the  rights  of  any  denomination  to  the  confidence 
and  fellowship  of  the  Christian  family  of  believers,  while  so 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  laws  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

We  feel  constrained  to  allude  to  these  things,  as  fully 
sustaining  our  position,  in  relation  to  the  discipline  of  the  pre- 
latical  churches,  and  more  especially  at  this  time,  when  the 
Episcopal  system  is  so  loudly  commended  as  affording  the 
most  effectual  barrier  to  error  in  sentiment,  and  efficient  unity 
of  action  in  excluding  unworthy  incumbents  from  the  minis- 
try. The  Episcopal  Recorder  of  Philadelphia  says,  in  the 
case  of  their  deposed  prelate,  "  We  see  the  power  of  the 
Episcopal  church  to  open  her  bosom  and  free  herself  from  cor- 
ruption."  We  see  rather,  how  long  corruption  may  there  find 
a  lodgment  and  be  countenanced,  and  with  what  extreme  dif- 
ficulty it  can  be  ejected. 

We  cannot  possibly  avoid  the  conviction  that  the  policy 
and  sentiments  of  the  prelatical  churches  are  most  unfavorable 
to  purity  of  doctrine,  correct  discipline,  and  evangelical  piety 
among  their  own  members  and  ministry. 

And  where  are  the  evidences  of  a  general  attention  to  re- 
ligion and  the  extension  of  godliness  through  the  world  ? 
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When  a  few  clergymen  in  the  city  and  vicinity  of  New- 
York,  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  need  of  increased  spir- 
ituality, and  for  the  promotion  of  their  personal  piety  and 
professional  usefulness,  held  weekly  prayer  meetings  at  each 
other's  houses,  their  diocesan  interposed  and  forbid  their  con- 
tinuance as  inconsistent  with  the  order  of ''  the  church."  The 
duty  of  '^  obeying  the  bishop"  was  held  to  be  more  imperious 
and  sacred  than  that  of  thus  worshipping  God,  and  these 
meetings  were  abandoned.  In  another  diocese,  where  some 
special  interest  on  the  subject  of  religion  existed,  and  the  small 
edifice  would  not  accommodate  the  people,  service  was  held 
in  the  open  air ;  but  as  no  prelatical  consecration  had  hallowed 
the  grove,  the  green  earth  and  the  fair  sky,  this  was  forbidden  as 
irregular  an  i  bordering  on  fanaticism.  And  if  it  is  true,  by  their 
fniits  ye  shall  know  them,  what  evidence  does  the  existing  state 
of  the  missionary  cause  give  of  the  evangelical  character  of  these 
churches  ?  Take  the  prelatical  instructions  given  to  the 
domestic  mbsionary,  the  reports  he  returns  from  his  field  of 
labor,  and  we  are  pained  to  see  how  little  is  said  about 
religioUy  its  doctrines,  its  precepts,  its  spirit,  its  conversions 
and  its  hopes.  Take  the  commission  of  the  foreign  missionary 
and  the  congratulatory  epistles  of  the  six  prelates  of  this  coun- 
try to  *'  their  brethren  of  the  East,"  and  then  the  account 
which  their  missionary  returns  of  his  labors  and  successes, 
and  how  does  it  compare  with  the  journeyings,  the  prayers, 
the  revivals,  the  triumphs  of  apostles  and  many  modern  mis- 
sionaries of  the  cross  ?  Even  the  amiable  Heber  could  recom- 
mend to  the  English  the  building  of  theatres  in  which  the 
natives  of  Judea  should  be  admitted  to  mingle  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  European  residents ;  and  the  more  recent  doings 
of  Badger  and  Southgate  show  vastly  more  devotion  to  the 
order  of  the  prelacy  than  to  the  spiritual  renovation  of  the 
heathen.  We  cannot,  with  history  and  existing  facts  before 
us,  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  something  is  radically  wrong  in 
the  system  and  sentiments  under  review,  and  that  the  entire 
structure  of  the  prelacy  must  yield  to  the  simple  equality  of 
the  gospel  ministry,  aiid  that  the  sentiments  ordinarily  attend- 
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ing  It,  be  exchanged  for  that  eyangelical  system  which  the 
spirit  of  God  will  bless  to  the  saving  of  the  world.  Till  then 
we  cannot  expect  any  permanent  reformation  in  the  prelatical 
family,  nor  regard  with  pleasure  any  accession  to  their  number 
from  evangelical  denominations.  We  believe  its  structure  to 
be  radically  wrong,  and  its  tendency,  evil  continually,  warring 
against  the  best  interests  of  a  republican  state,  the  purity  of 
the  Christian  ministry  and  the  salvation  of  men  through  justifi- 
cation by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  Prelatical  principles  and  the  sentiments  connected 
with  them  seem  to  us  to  lead  directly  to  the  errors  and  absurd- 
ities of  Romanism. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  reformation  effected  but  a  partial 
change  in  the  Episcopal  church,  and  that  its  forms,  ceremonies 
and  entire  service,  as  prescribed  in  its  standsirds,  are  but  a 
modification  of  the  papal  directory.  Many  in  the  Episcopal 
church  became  Protestant  only  in  form  and  others  from  neces- 
sity, and  hence  the  entire  denomination  was  strongly  bound 
to  the  papacy,  and  subject  to  a  thousand  influences,  which 
have  checked  the  growth  of  evangelism  and  the  Protestant 
piety  of  her  members.  And  though  the  Church  of  England 
had  utterly  renounced  every  popish  error  and  absurdity,  or 
should  she  now  do  it,  and  still  retain  her  prelatical  principles, 
in  our  opinion  she  retains  the  very  germ  of  the  papacy,  and 
sooner  or  later  we  should  expect  to  see  rising  the  entire  fabric  of 
the  Romanists.  If  we  are  to  credit  the  advocates  of  Episco- 
pacy, this  is  already  a  matter  of  history.  They  confidently 
assert  that  diocesan  Episcopacy  was  the  order  established  by 
Christ  and  handed  down  by  his  apostles.  That  it  continued 
pure  through  the  earliest  centuries,  till  from  the  aspirings  of 
human  ambition  and  the  growing  corruptions  of  the  times,  all 
ecclesiastical  power  became  concentrated  in  one  man,  and 
the  attendant  evils  of  the  papacy  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
They  allow,  that  thus  diocesan  Episcopacy  became  absorbed 
and  the  apostolical  succession  corrupted  for  ages ;  until  Henry 
VIII.,  by  virtue  of  his  kingly  power  and  his  coerced  parlia- 
ment, evolved  pure  Episcopacy,  and  gave  back  to  the  world, 
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the  church  as  it  was  id  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  They 
admit  that  popery  sprung  from  the  prelacy  as  its  legitimate 
ofispring,  and  in  this  all  history  agrees.  The  transition  was 
easy  from  metropolitan  prelate  to  universal  bishop,  or  pope, 
to  whom  all  the  churches  that  embraced  the  prelatical  princi- 
ples soon  yielded  implicit  obedience. 

And  as  to  ecclesiastical  polity,  where  is  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  English  prelatical  church  and  Romanism  ? 
The  head  of  the  one  is  the  young  queen  of  Great  Britain, 
and  that  of  the  other  an  old  man  on  the  Tiber ;  and  if  the 
union  of  church  and  state  should  now  be  severed,  it  probably 
would  not  be  long  before  all  the  powers  now  centred  in  his 
holiness  at  Rome,  would  be  found  claimed  by  a  divine  right 
for  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

As  a  large  portion  of  the  English  church  have  ever  mani- 
fested a  strong  sympathy  for  Romanism,  the  tendency  has,  at 
various  times,  been  strong  toward  a  re-union ;  and  even  at 
the  present  day,  there  are  found  those  who  see  no  cause  for  a 
continued  separation,  and  even  deny  that  the  Episcopal  church 
of  England  ever  was  Protestant.  "  The  churches  of  Rome, 
of  England  and  France,"  they  say,  ''  are  one  and  the  same, 
and  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  we  are  separate  from  Rome." 
'^  I  utterly  reject,"  says  one,  <<  and  anathematize  or  curse  the 
principle  of  Protestantism,  as  a  heresy,  with  all  its  forms,  sects 
and  denominations."  Even  Mr.  Melville,  while  he  exposes 
the  errors  of  the  Romish  communion,  says :  "  That  which 
made  us  a  part  of  this  church,  was  the  acknowledging  the 
pope  as  our  ecclesiastical  head;  and  that  which  dissolved 
our  union  with  this  church  was  the  refusing  to  continue  such 
acknowledgment."  And  why  did  they  refuse  ?  Only  because 
an  absolute  monarch  claimed  for  himself  what  had  been  given 
to  the  pope,  and  directs  every  clerical  order  in  England  to 
behold  at  Westminster,  rather  than  at  Rome,  the  supreme 
head  of  the  church.  How  far  this  changed  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  their  principles  it  is  easy  to  see.  No  further 
than  the  separation  of  the  French  Church  in  1830  from  the 
Roman   constituted  that  a  Protestant  communion.     It  left 
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the  English  church  as  much  papal  as  before,  except  that 
Henry  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  instead  of  the  Roman  pon« 
tiff,  was  its  head.  The  Protestantizing,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
of  the  English  church,  was  entirely  another  affair  from  its 
disruption  from  Rome ;  and  how  far  it  in  reality  ever  became 
Protestant,  is  very  difficult  to  decide.  Its  strong  sympathies 
for  Rome,  and  its  frequent  advances  toward  a  re-union,  are 
presumptive  proofs,  at  least,  that  the  leaven  of  popery  was 
never  excluded  from  the  English  hierarchy ;  and  we  see  not 
how  any  consistent  adherent  to  the  prelacy  can  do  otherwise. 
Its  prided  forms,  its  sounding  litany,  its  baptismal  and  burial 
services,  are  all  according  to  the  papal  prescription  ;  and  we 
say  again,  if  freed  from  its  state  connection,  and  removed  from 
the  strong  elements  of  Puritanism,  with  which  it  has  so  long 
been  surrounded,  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  speedily 
re-assume  every  feature  of  the  papal  church,  as  far  as  its  ec- 
clesiastical and  clerical  polity  is  concerned. 

But  a  more  important  question  remains  to  be  considered, 
vi2. :  the  tendencies  of  Episcopacy  to  the  errors  of  the  pa- 
pacy in  relation  to  the  subject  of  salvation.  The  doctrines, 
forms  and  services  of  the  prelacy  are  adapted  to  produce  the 
stLmepracHcal  results  as  those  of  the  papacy.  Indeed,  to  a 
great  extent  they  are  the  same.  In  the  services  prescribed 
^  and  the  doctrines  usually  inculcated  by  the  advocates  of  the 
prelacy,  salvation  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  means  of  grace 
and  the  administering  of  Episcopal  ordinances.  This  is  ex- 
pressly asserted  by  the  prelates  of  the  Episcopal  church. 
Many  unsuspectingly  receive  these  sentiments  as  true ;  enter 
upon  a  course  of  religious  duty, as  they  suppose;  are  early 
baptized,  or  made  Christians,  as  it  is  said ;  they  become 
habitual  attendants  upon  the  services  of  the  church  ;  hold  a 
constituent  part  in  the  performance  of  worship,  along  with 
which  they  are  taught  that  divine  grace  is  in  some  mysterious 
way  connected ;  that  by  it  they  are  cultivating  their  better 
natures,  and  nourishing  that  grace  which  is  given  to  every 
man  to  profit  withal.  Ere  long  they  are  brought  to  the  rite 
of  confirmation,  in  which  the  diocesan  is  accustomed  to  main- 
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tain  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  imparted  as  his  hands  rest  upon 
the  head  of  the  kneeling  recipient.  He  is  now  addressed 
anew  as  a  child  of  God  and  an  heir  of  heaven,  having  as- 
sumed to  himself  the  vows  of  his  sponsors  in  baptism,  and  re- 
ceived the  last  rite  from  one  professedly  delegated  to  open  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  That  this  is  an  unexaggerated  descrip- 
tion of  prelatical  usage  no  one  will  deny,  and  that  it  is  not 
the  gospel  method  of  salvation  we  are  abundantly  assured. 

And  what  is  the  necessary  influence  of  this  upon  the  ton- 
fiding  disciple  ?  He  imagines  himself  sure  of  salvation,  not 
as  he  repents,  believes^  and  leads  a  life  of  holy  obedience^  for 
these,  he  has  already  been  told,  "  will  not  of  themselves  se- 
cure salvation,"  hut  as  he  is  industrious  in  the  use  of  pre- 
scribed means  and  the  reception  of  authorized  ministrations." 
Having  been  baptized  he  is  told  that  he  is  an  '^  heh'of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  "  Confirmed"  into  this  belief  rather,  we  ap- 
prehend, than  into  the  favor  of  God,  he  views  every  repeated 
service  as  an  advancing  step  in  his  sanctification.  The 
kneeling,  the  audible  invocation,  the  responses,  the  respectful 
bowings  at  the  name  of  Christ,  rise  every  Sabbath  as  addi- 
tional securities  of  the  divine  favor.  No  one  at  all  accus- 
tomed to  the  influence  of  these  services  will  question  this  re- 
sult. And  how  does  all  this  differ  from  the  practical  influence 
of  popery  ?  There  may  be  no  worshipping  of  the  virgin,  no 
supplication  of  saints,  bo  outward  penance,  no  formal  indul- 
gences sold  as  the  security  of  salvation,  and  yet  there  may 
be  nurtured  all  those  elementary  principles  whence  sprung  the 
mighty  machinery  of  papal  superstition.  Both  the  prelatist 
and  the  papist  make  the  "  authorized  clergy  "  the  sole  dis- 
pensers of  di^dne  favor.  They  both  would  have  us  expect 
salvation^  not  as  we  repent  and  believe  in  Christ,  but  as  we 
adopt  the  "  only  mode  "  of  salvation,  "  baptism  by  valid  au- 
thority." "  Confirmation,"  "  indulgences,"  and  "  absolution," 
all  follow  alike  as  the  fruits  of  this  one  essential  rite  of  bap- 
tism. 

We  may  as  well  commission  a  Tetzel  with  "  indulgences," 
as  did  Leo  X.,  as  to  send  out  a  Tetzel  with  '<  baptism,"  as  the 
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prelacy  would  authorize.  And  we  may  as  well  look  to  the 
virgin  and  the  saints  for  salvation,  as  to  the  hands  of  the  pre- 
late and  the  sprinkling  of  his  priests ;  and  as  far  as  securing 
heaven  is  concerned,  the  rosary,  the  cross  and  the  host  are 
surely  as  efficacious  as  the  repeating  of  prayers,  the  kneel- 
ings,  and  responses  of  the  sanctuary.  It  is  all  the  same. 
The  substantial  characteristics  and  moral  tendencies  are  the 
same  in  each.  It  is  ike  church,  the  ministry  and  ordi* 
nances  in  both,  and  not  repentance,  faith  and  obedience ;  not 
justification  through  Jesus  Chrbt.  There  is  no  salvation  out 
of  the  Roman  church,  is  the  axiom  of  the  papist ;  and  the 
prelatist  answers,  "  1  have  yet  to  learn  where  a  promise  to 
fallen  man  is  to  be  found,  that  is  not  limited  on  the  previous  con- 
dition that  he  is  a  member  of  the  visible  (i.  e.  Episcopal)  church 
upon  earth."  "Baptism  is  the  only  mode"  of  salvation, 
unitedly  they  respond ;  while  in  affectionate  assurance  it  is 
affirmed,  "  the  churches  of  Rome,  of  England  and  of  France 
are  one  and  the  same." 

We  do  not  wonder  at  aM  that  th«  "  veiled  daughter " 
approaches  with  filial  confidence  the  extended  arms  of  her 
acknowledged  mother ;  ^hat  the  cross  begins  to  reappear  in 
the  pulpits  of  the  pre/acy ;  flowers  to  bloom  again  on  their 
altars ;  and  lights  io  bum  at  noon-day  in  the  sanctuary.*  We 
are  not  surpri^^  ^^  ^^  return  of  the  real  presence  in  the 
eucharist,  Nf  at  the  invocation  of  the  saints,  nor  faith  in' 
miracleji)  nor  shall  we  be  surprised  at  the  statue  of 'the  virgin 
and  iBiage-worship,  in  the  sanctuaries  of  the  prelacy  through- 
out the  world,  as  they  have  already  appeared  in  many  of  the 
Episcopal  churches  of  England. 

The  priests  and  the  ordinances  of  the  papacy  are  the  only 
ministers  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  the  only  religious  service, 
that  the  prelacy  acknowledge  to  be  authorized  and  valid,  and 


^  We  hftTe  been  informed,  upon  good  aothoiitjr  that  the  prelate  of  one 
dioceie  in  this  country  has  already  caused  candles  to  be  kept  burning  daily 
in  hifl'place  of  worship,  and  put  on  iiis  person  and  his  private  dwelling  the 
iisnal  badges  of  papal  designation. 

THIBD   8SBUSS,   VOL.   I.   HO.   II.  23 
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why  should  they  not  be  one  ?  Well  does  the  prelatist  say, 
''It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  we  are  separate  from  Rome." 
The  Episcopal  church,  as  such,  never  was  Protestant  in  fact, 
and  but  for  causes  already  mentioned,  a  fragment  of  it  only 
would  ever  have  separated  from  the  Roman  See,  and  that 
would  have  abjured  the  prelacy.  And  while  her  diocesan 
character  is  retained,  we  confidently  believe  she  will  never  be 
able  to  resist  the  advances  of  her  clergy  and  people  toward 
the  more  imposing  services  of  the  papacy.  Already  the 
line  of  demarkation  is  indistinct,  if  not  utterly  invisible. 

We  think  we  have  shown  what  are  the  natural  tendencies 
of  prelatical  sentiments  and  ministrations,  and  that  history, 
melancholy  and  abundant,  confirms  the  positions  we  have  ad- 
vanced. 

We  regret  the  necessity  that  compels  us  to  such  discus- 
sions. But  the  time  has  arrived  when  all  are  concerned  in 
(questions  of  this  character ;  and  being  forced  upon  us  by 
their  advocates,  it  is  not  unreasonable  for  us  to  stand  on 
the  defensive.  We  have  seen  t\ie  gloomy  advance  of  the  pa- 
pacy, and  we  hear  the  predictions  of  the  prelacy.  We  see  the 
one  taking  possession  of  our  institutiow5  of  learning  and  offices 
of  emolument  under  government.  The  united  cry  of  both  is, 
"  We  are  the  church ;"  and  now  when  they  ^re  striking  hands 
against  the  religious  economy  of  every  other  <lenominati<Mi, 
and  claiming  affinity,  natural  and  strong,  in  all  antivrepublican 
institutions,  we  cannot  be  silent.  We  owe  it  to  our  ^mmon 
Christianity  and  our  country,  to  speak  in  defence  of  the  insti- 
tutions our  fathers  gave  us,  and  of  the  gospel  for  the  hope 
of  which  they  toiled  and  bled. 

In  the  foregoing  positions  we  do  not  find  ourselves  alone. 
Many,  hoping  and  praying  for  a  reformation  in  the  Episcopal 
church,  that  they  may  not  be  compelled  to  a  separation,  openly 
acknowledge  and  lament  these  evils ;  while  others,  confirmed 
in  the  correctness  of  these  views  by  the  uniform  hbtory  of  this 
denomination,  see  no  prospect  of  any  valuable  reformation 
^ther  in  '^  faith  or  practice.'' 

Mr.  Coleman  in  his  admirable  work  entitled  ^'  The  Prim- 
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iTiYE  Chcbch/'  after  a  most  rigid  examination  of  the  claims 
of  Episcopacy,  says,  "We  object  to  Episcopacy,  1.  As  a 
departure  from  the  order  of  the  apostolical  and  primitive 
churches.  2.  That  it  had  its  origin,  not  in  divine  authority, 
but  in  human  ambition.  3.  That  it  removes  the  laity  from  a 
just  participation  in  the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
church.  4.  That  it  creates  unjust  distinctions  among  the 
clergy.  5.  That  it  gives  play  to  the  bad  passions  of  men. 
6.  We  object  to  the  exclusive  and  intolerant  spirit  of  Episco- 
pacy. 7.  Episcopacy  is  monarchical  and  anti-republican." 
"  It  is  monarchical  in  its  form,  monarchical  in  spirit,  and  until 
transplanted  to  these  States,  has  been  always  and  every  where 
the  handmaid  of  monarchy.  And  here  it  is  a  mere  exotic, 
our  own  republican  soil  being  quite  uncongenial  to  all  its  na- 
tive instincts."  "Episcopacy,"  says  Macaulay,  "for  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  was  the  servile  handmaid 
of  monarchy,  the  steady  enemy  of  public  liberty."  "  We 
must,"  says  Coleman,  "  regard  Episcopacy  as  a  strange,  un- 
seemly anomaly  here ;  a  religious  government,  arbitrary  and 
despotic,  in  the  midst  of  the  highest  political  freedom :  a  spir- 
itual despotism  in  the  heart  of  a  free  republic."  "  An  irre- 
sponsible life-bishopric,"  says  Prof.  Parke  of  Andover, 
"maybe  congenial  with  transatlantic  institutions, but  it  is  not 
with  American."  With  these  views  the  late  Dr.  Rice  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Dr.  Woods  of  Andover,  substantially  concur.  We 
would  also  refer  to  these  same  distinguished  authors  for  sup- 
port to  our  other  positions  illustrative  of  the  popish  and  un- 
scriptural  tendencies  of  prelatical  institutions.  "  What  shall 
we  say  of  those  Episcopalians,"  says  Dr.  Woods,  "  who 
maintain  that  their  church  is  the  only  true  church  of  Christ, 
and  that  their  ministers  are  the  only  ministers  who  received 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  qualify  them  for  their  office,  and 
that  their  ordinances  are  the  only  ordinances  which  are  valid, 
or  which  can  secure  the  blessing  of  God,  while  yet  there  is 
seen  among  them  no  degree  of  spiritual  health  or  spiritual  ac- 
tivity, above  what  is  seen  among  those,  who,  according  to  theur 
ideaS;  have  no  share  in  those  bvaluable  and  indispensable 
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blessings  ?  I  cannot  but  ask^  why  we  sbould  go  over  to  an- 
other denomination  to  obtain  benefits,  which,  after  all,  prove  to 
be  no  benefits  ?" 

We  agree  fully  with  the  six  American  prelates  of  this 
country  who  say,  "  The  Episcopal  Church,  deriving  its  epis- 
copal power  in  regular  succession  from  the  holy  apostles, 
through  the  venerable  Church  of  England,"  *'  has  no  ecclesi- 
astical connection  with  the  followers  of  Luther  and  Calvin/' 
We  believe  more,  and  what  we  suppose  was  intended  to  be 
understood  by  the  above  declaration,  they  have  no  tympaiku 
with  the  followers  of  these  illustrious  men.  And  we  regard 
as  wholly  unimportant  and  puerile,  the  arrogant  assumptions 
of  the  prelacy  to  exclusive  church  prerogatives.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  trifling  importance,  whether  the  numerous  and  extended 
denominations  of  evangelical  Christians  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe  are  regarded  as  churches,  and  the  ministrations  of 
their  clergy  as  valid  or  not,  by  the  smallest  sect  among  us. 
But  we  do  regard  it  as  a  solemn  question  for  them  to  ask, 
whether  theirs  is  a  church  at  all,  and  whether  their  ministry 
is  in  any  sense  a  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  a  serious 
question  for  all  to  examine  who  are  listening  to  the  proffers  of 
this  sect,  as  bestowing  undoubted  favors  of  grace,  whether  the 
truth  that  saves  is  with  them,  and  the  Spirit  that  giveth  life* 
We  can  find  neither  the  church  nor  the  ministry  of  Christ, 
bvit  with  those  who  embrace  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  unite 
to  carry  out  the  objects  for  which  the  gospel  was  given. 
Where  the  truth  and  the  Spirit  of  God  are,  there  and  only 
there,  are  to  be  found  the  church  and  ministry  of  Jesus 
Christ*  The  virtue  of  the  truth,  and  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  that  attends  it,  are  the  heavenly  attestations  which  we 
receive  as  incomparably  superior  to  all  the  bestowroepts.  of  men 
or  investitures  of  hierarchy.  These  are  the  only  crpdentials 
which  are  infallible,  and  that  God  requires  us  to  acknowledge* 
Where,  then,  is  the  truth  ?  where  is  holiness  ?  where  is  the  Spirit 
of  God  ?  where  are  revivals  of  true  religion  ?  There  is  the 
church ;  there  we  would  rest ;  there,  and  there  alone,  would 
we  have  our  children  live,  as  the  only  sanctuary  of  the  ever- 
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lasting  covenants.     The  church  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found.' 
The  ministry  of  the  gospel  Is  nowhere  else  to  be  met. 
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Chapter  1L — That  ChrUt  and  the  apostle*  spoke  the  Heir 

tenistic  tongue. 
What  we  have  advanced  hitherto,  is  more  than  enough  to 
prove  that  Christ,  his  mother,  and  the  apostles,  must  have 
spoken  Greek,  from  their  having  been  inhabitants  of  Judsa. 
Nevertheless,  as  our  title,  De  Christo  Hellenista,  and  our 
purpose,  pledge  us  to  something  more  precise  and  definite,  we 
shall  devote  the  present  chapter  to  arguments  that  bear  di* 
rectly  upon  the  exalted  personage  just  named. 

^  1.  Jesus  assumed  a  OreeJc  surname. 
Our  first  argument,  then,  is  found  in  the  additional  name 
by  which  our  Lord  was  distinguished.  To  his  Hebrew  name 
Jesus,  he  added  the  Greek  cognomen  X^mtto^,  meaning  anoini^ 
ed^as  Chrysostom,*Theophy]act,'(Ecumenius,'  and  Cyril'  of 
Jerusalem  inform  us.  '^  He  is  called  Christ,  because  he  was 
anointed  ;  because,  too^  he  was  of  flesh  :  with  what  oil  was 
he  anointed,  then  ?  Not  with  oil,  by  any  means,  but  with 
the  Spirit."  This  unction  with  the  Spirit  occurred,  according 
Co  Cbiysbstom,  when  he  was  baptized  in  Jordan  by  Johoi 


'  CliiTKMtomas,  homil.  1  in  Ep.  ad  Roman,  p.  6. 
'  TheophylactoB,  cap.  I  ad  Math.  p.  4. 
*  (Ecumeniiu,  cap.  1  ad  Roman,  p.  245. 
4  CTrillu  Hieroa.  Catech.  3,  "^w^.  p.  202. 
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« 

and  when  "  the  Spirit  in  the  likeness  of  a  dove  came  down 
upon  him."^  Then  did  he  receive  the  name  of  Christ.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation  that  the  Greek  word  XQiatog  means 
precisely  the  same  as  tv^Z'q  Messiah  in  Hebrew,  the  word  em- 
ployed by  the  prophets  to  signify  the  coming  One,  and  thus 
most  familiar  and  agreeable  to  Jewbh  ears.  But  if  Jesus  pre- 
ferred the  Greek  appellative  XQtarog  to  the  Hebrew  mxBu 
Messiahy  it  follows  of  course  that  the  Greek  was  his  native 
tongue.  From  this  circumstance,  too,  his  followers  take  their 
designation,  not  from  his  Hebrew  name  Jesus,  but  are  called 
Christians^  from  the  Greek  XQunog. 

^  2.  His  hand  of  disciples  Christ  called  by  a  GreeTc  name.- 
The  election  of  his  disciples  furnishes  another  argument. 
Out  of  his  seventy-two  followers  Christ  selected  twelve  to  be 
instructed  by  him  with  a  greater  care,  with  a  view  to  their 
future  employmeut  as  the  teachers  of  the  world.  To  this 
inner  circle  he  gave  the  Greek  name  anoaroXoiy  apostles^  that 
is,  legates,  or  missionaries.  ''  He  called  his  disciples,  and 
chose  twelve  out  of  them,  whom  he  named  apostles."*  When 
also  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  church  upon  Simon,  he 
gave  him  the  Greek  surname  of  iTcr^o^,  Peter,*  so  that  from 
that  time  his  Hebrew  Cephas  gave  place  to  his  Greek  name 
Peter.  These  facts  all  go  to  show  that  the  Greek  language 
was  the  vernacular  of  Christ. 

4»  3.  Christ  used  Greek  Bibles. 
The  same  thing  is  proved  by  Christ's  only  reading  and 
quoting  the  Scriptures  of  the  Greek  version.  This  might  be 
demonstrated  by  a  thousand  instances ;  but  for  brevity's  sake 
we  limit  ourselves  to  a  few.  Our  first  example  shall  be  from 
Luke  4 :  16  sq. :  ^^  And  Jesus  entered  m,  according  to  his 
wont,  into  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  stood  up 


^  ChryflOttomoB,  in  Psal.  45. 
'  Luc.  Evang.  cap.  6,  t.  13. 
'  Maro.  cap.  3,  v.  16 ;  Math.  cap.  16,  t.  18. 
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to  read  ;  and  there  was  delivered  unto  him  the  book  of  Isaiah 
the  Prophet.  And  when  he  unrolled  the  book,  he  found  the 
place  where  it  was  written,  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  etc.,  etc. 
This  passage  of  the  prophet,  Christ  read  in  the  version  of  the 
Seventy,  for  the  reason  directly  to  be  given.  That  the  point 
may  be  more  easily  ascertained,  we  here  present  the  three 
texts  in  parallel  columns,  for  the  sake  of  comparison  ;  first  the 
Hebrew,  secondly  the  reading  of  Christ,  thirdly  the  Septua- 
gint.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  at  a  glance,  whether  our  Saviour's 
lection  corresponds  more  closely  with  the  Hebrew  or  with  the 
Greek : 

flBPTUAonrr  vession. 

IlifWfia  KvQiov  in 
ifjie,  ov  emxep  ixQi- 
ai  fiBj  zvayyuXiaatS' 

^at  ntmx^''^*  ania- 
johii  fJiSf  idaaa^ou 
jovg  cwteTQifAfii' 
vovg  t^  xa^di^^  xtj- 
Qv^ai  aixf^aXfStoig 
aqtefftpf  not  tvq)Xoli 
ifofiXs^piv,  xaXiCM 
inavTOv  Kvqiov 
dextor. 


RSBBSW  TEXT. 

^.     nip  np» 
w©  vsr\pi 


BXADINQ  OP  CHBI8T. 

Ilvtviia  Kvqiov  in 
ifiiy  ov  Spsxev  exQwi 
fis,  ivayyeXiaaC'd'at 
nrmoTg  aniataXxs 
(18,  idaaad'M  tovg 
avpjSTQififurovg  tr^p 
xoQdtav,  Hijiiv^ou 
alxfJtaXcitoig  aqje- 
{fipf  xcti  rvqiXolg  av- 
d§l8\ptv(anoaTeilou 
ted^QavcfUvovg  iv 
a(fi(5ii)  xriqil^cu  ifh 
avTOp  Kvqiov  deX' 
tov* 


TRANSLATIONS    OT    THE    FOREGOING. 


The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  Jehovah  is  up- 
on me,  because  Je- 
hovah hath  anointed 
me  to  preach  good 
tidings  to  the  meek; 
He  hath  sent  me  to 
bind  lip  the  broken 
in  heart,  to  proclaim 
liberty  to  the  cap- 
tives, and  the  open- 
ing of  the  prison  to 
them  that  are  bound; 
To  proclaim  the  ac- 
ceptable year  of  the 
Lord. 


The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  me, 
because  he  hath  an- 
ointed me;  he  hath 
sent  me  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the 
poor,  to  heal  the  con- 
trite in  heart,  to  pro- 
claim liberty  to  the 
captives  and  sight  to 
the  blind,  to  send 
away  the  bruised 
free  ;^  to  proclaim 
me  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord. 


The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  me, 
because  he  nath  an- 
ointed me;  he  hath 
sent  me  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the 
poor,  to  heal  the  con- 
trite in  hearty  to  pro- 
claim liberty  to  the 
captives  and  sight  to 
the  blind}  to  proclaim 
the  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord. 


^  "  To  send  away  the  bruised  free,"  dwemtXM  rtdf^withovi  h  dfUtt,    This 
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From  the  agreement  of  the  lection  of  the  gospel  with  the 
LXX,  it  is  clear  that  Christ  used  the  Greek  Tersion.  Christ 
also  used  tbb  in  his  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  for 
from  it  are  those  passages  of  Deuteronomy  taken  wherein  he 
defeated  the  Devil  in  the  wilderness : 


RBBBBW  TSXT. 


WOBD8  or  CHRIST. 

OvK  in  &Qj<p  fjLovtp 

aXk  iftt  navti  Qi^fia- 
f  i  innoQevfUi^  dta 
iftofiatog  Qeov. 


•XPTVACtNT  VEBBIOK. 

Ovn  Mr  &Qtip  fiopi}^ 

nogy  aX£  tnl  nafti 
Qfjfiau  iHTtOQevofii'- 
ffp  d(a  atofiatog 
Oeov, 


TRANSLATIONS    OF    THE    FOREGOING. 


Not  by  bread  a- 
lone  fiball  man  live, 
but  by  every  utter- 
ance of  tbe  mouth  of 
Jehovah  shall  man 
live. 


Not  by  bread  a- 
lone  shall  man  live, 
but  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out 
of  the  mouth  of  Grod. 


Not  by  bread  a- 
lone  shall  man  live, 
but  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out 
of  the  mouth  of  God. 


A  little  after,  he  again  quotes  Deuteronomy  in  these  terms : 


RSBBBW  TBZT* 

r«    loan   K'i 


CITATION  OF  cmXST. 

Oix       ixfittQaaBig 
cov* 


SimrAOIRT  YXBSION. 

Ovx       ixTreiQaciig 
KvQiof    tip    deosr 


cov. 


TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  FOREGOING. 


Ye  shall  not 
tempt  Jehovah  your 
God. 


Thou  shalt  not 
tempt  the  Lord  thy 
God. 


Thou  shalt  not 
tempt  the  Lord  thy 
God. 


^^ 


^  4.   Christ  tued  Greek  proverbs, 
Matthew  furnishes  us  with  our  fourth  argument,  in  tbe 
place  where  he  introduces  Christ  saying,  ''  One  iota  or  one 
apex  shall  not  pass  away  from  the  law  until  all  be  fulfilled/" 

clause  is  superflvoiiB,  and  is  not  found  in  Isaiah  in  the  Hebrew  Text,  Gfeek 
Version,  or  Cboldee  Paraphrase.  With  justice,  therefore,  do  Eni«ntu/6eza» 
.Lacas  Brngenais,  Calmet,*  and  others  conceive  these  words  to  have  crept  ih 
ifom  the  margin,  where  they  were  written  as  a  |f  oas  upon  Isaiah.  They  do 
not^ appear  in  the  Greek  MSS.,  nor  do  AmbroBina  nor  Eusebius  seem  to  hay* 
read  them. 

^  Matth.  cap,  6,  t.  18. 

*  In  Comment,  ad  Lac.  cap.  4,  v.  19. 
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We  may  here,  by  the  way,  observe,  that  the  Greek  iota,  the 
Hebrew  yod,  the  Chaldee  hik,  and  the  Syriac  yud,  are  ail  the 
smallest  letters  in  their  respectivie  alphabets,  so  that  the  pro- 
Terb  would  hold  good  in  any  of  these  languages.  But  as  the 
speaker  used  none  of  these,  but  only  the  Greek  characteiTs,  it 
fs  quite  certain  that  it  sprang  from  his  speaking  Greek.  This 
is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  a  Greek  proverb  was  com- 
tnonly  current  at  that  day,  whereby  any  thing  exceedingly 
minute  was  compared  to  an  iota. 

^  5.  Christ  used  the  Greek  alphabet  also. 
Our  last  argument  in  regard  to  Christ  is  drawn  from  tb« 
title  given  to  Christ  in  the  Apocalypse,  where,  declaring  him* 
self  to  be  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things,  he  says,  ^'  I  am 
the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end."'  Again, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  same  book  :  ^^  I  am  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  saith  the  Lord."^  For  as 
the  Alpha  is  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  the 
Omega  the  last,  so  is  HE  alone  the  beginning  from  whom  all, 
and  the  end  for  whom  all  things  were  created,  and  whom  no 
end  can  follow,  the  Everlasting.' 


'  Apocalyp.  cap»  21,  r.  6.    Item  ibid.  cap.  23,  v.  13. 

*  Ibid.  cap.  1,  ▼.  8. 

•  Here  Grotiutf,  anticipating  the  force  of  oar  argument,  has  commented  npon 
the  worda  in  John  in  the  foHowing  terms :  This  mode  of  expression,  namely.  Alpha 
and  Omega,  is  borrowed  from  the  Rabbins,  who  say  Ih  nyi  tpvtfzfrom  AJeph 
to  Thau,  from  th^  leginning  to  the  end:  thus  Jalkuth  on  9  Sam.,  Isaac  Bett> 
arima  on  Lct.  26.  And  in  the  contracted  form  n"^  k  the  beginning  and  the 
end,  in  the  Book  Zohar,  the  gate  of  light,  the  gates  of  justice,  Bahir  and  other** 
John  adapted  the  phrase  to  the  Greek  alphabet,  because  he  was  writing  in 
Greek. 

But  with  all  respect  for  the  iUustrious  dead,  the  argument  was  unworthy  of 
flo  great  a  man.  For  if  Christ  really  said  these  words  in  Chaldee,  as  Grotius 
thinks,  and  not  in  Greek,  John  would  likewise  have  expressed  them  in  Chaldee, 
thus:  "  I  am  Olaph  and  Tau,  saith  the  Lord."  Nor  does  it  help  lus  cause  to 
say  that  John  expressed  these  lettehi  in  Greek,  because  he  was  writing  in  Greek, 
for  John  himself  on  other  occasions  acts  otherwise.  Thus  in  chap.  9,  v.  11,  of  the 
flame  book,  he  writes :  "The  king,  the  angel  of  the  abyss,  whose  name  is  in  He- 
brew Abaddon,  and  in  Greek  Apollyon."  So  also  chap.  16,  ▼.  16, "  In  the  place 
which  is  called  in  Hebrew  Armageddon."    In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  h* 
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<^  6.  Hellenism  was  vernacular  to  the  apostles. 

The  apostles  and  evangelists  also  used  the  Greek  as  their 
native  tongue,  the  proof  of  which  we  find  in  the  dialect  they 
used  in  their  writings.  This  dialect,  as  has  been  often  ob- 
served, consists  of  Greek  words  and  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
combinations,  together  with  an  occasional  intermixture  of 
Macedonian,  Syrian,  and  Egyptian  idiotisms.  So  peculiar 
was  this  at  that  period  to  the  sacred  writers  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Palestine,  that  you  will  not  find  either  any  people  or 
author  elsewhere  employing  it.  If  we  look  closely  into  this 
question,  we  shall  perceive  that  there  are  only  three  causes 
which  can  furnish  an  adequate  solution  of  it :  either  that  the 
apostles  acquired  this  dialect  from  the  Greeks ;  or  that  God 
taught  it  them  by  miracle  ;  or,  finally,  that  it  was  their  native* 
dialect. 

As  to  the  first  supposition,  then,  no  one  can  say  that  the 
apostles  learned  this  dialect  from  the  Greeks,  because,  I.  Jose- 
phus  tells  us  that  the  Jews  abhorred  the  reading  of  foreign 
authors,  much  more  the  learning  of  their  language,  which 
they  regarded  as  impiety  in  a  Jew  to  know  too  well.     II.  Be- 

pureues  the  same  method,  for  putting  the  word  *Fa00l  in  the  mouth  of  the  two 
disciples  of  the  Baptist,  who  accosted  Jesus,  he  straightway  subjoins  b  XiytTai  Ipfiii- 
nv6fa¥ow  iiiawaXt.  Now,  if  John  did  so,  although  he  wrote  in  Greek,  in  recording 
matters  of  minor  moment,  how  much  more  would  he  have  done  so  in  regard  to 
the  divine  words  of  Christ  1  But  if  we  examine  the  words  of  Grotius,  we  shall 
find  the  expression  ambiguous.  '*  Eat  locutio  Alpha  et  Omega  a  Rabbinis  de- 
sumpta,  Slc.  Slc."  This  may  either  mean  that  the  phrase  was  borrowed  by 
the  Rabbins  from  John,  or  by  John  from  the  Rabbins.  If  it  be  understood  in  the 
former  sense,  that  the  Rabbins  took  it  from  John,  that  may  be  correct,  because 
they  lived  long  after  that  sacred  writer.  But  if  Grotius  means  that  John  bor- 
rowed the  expression  from  the  Rabbins,  he  is  utterly  mistaken,  since  the  veiy 
Rabbins  named  by  him,  eien  if  we  concede  the  higheat  antiquity  claimed  for 
them  by  their  friends,  are  all  more  modern  than  John.  The  book  Zohar,  for 
instance,  was  composed  by  Rabbi  Simeon  Ben  Jochai ;  and  Bakiry  by  Rabbi 
Nehemiah  Ben  Achan,  who  both  lived  in  the  second  century ;  Jalkutk  on  3 
Sam.  was  compiled  after  this  period ;  as  also  considerably  later  the  Porta 
Lucia,  whose  author  was  R.  Joseph  Gecatilia,  who  flourished  in  the  eleventh 
century  after  Christ ;  and  the  Porta  Juttitiit,  written  by  R.  Kamitol,  who 
lived  about  A.  D.  1500,  and  R.  Benarima.  The  objection  of  Grotius,  there- 
Core,  goes  for  nothing. 

>  Joseph,  in  fine  lib.  Antiq. 
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cause  the  apostles  were  almost  totally  ignorant  of  polite  learn- 
ing. There  was  no  object,  then,  to  impel  them  to  the  perusal 
of  the  Greek  writers,  which  had  they  done  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  formed'  a  more  cultivated  style  than  they  now 
exhibit.  Nor  must  it  be  said,  as  some  unthinkingly  urge,  that 
the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament  picked  up  their 
Greek  from  the  constant  study  of  the  version  of  the  Seventy. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  this  assertion  is  made  without  any  au- 
thority whatever ;  and  in  the  next,  there  is  too  great  a  differ- 
ence between  the  Hellenistic  of  the  Septuagint  and  that  of  the 
apostles  for  us  to  believe  it.  The  apostles,  for  instance,  strew 
their  Greek  with  Latinisms,  which  are  entirely  wanting  in  the 
other ;  ample  proof  that  theirs  was  the  vulgar  tongue,  and 
daily  enlarging  by  accessions  from  foreign  sources.  And,  III. 
Because  the  apostles,  plain  and  humble  men,  knew  no  lan- 
guage but  their  own.  If,  then,  this  Hellenism  were  really  a 
foreign  thing  to  them,  not  only  were  they  incapable  of  forming 
their  style  from  it,  but  could  not  even  read  or  understand  it 
without  an  interpreter. 

Nor,  in  the  second  place,  can  it  be  said  that  the  apostles 
were  miraculously  endowed  with  a  knowledge  of  Hellenbm. 
For,  to  omit  any  other  argument,  if  this  language  was  common, 
besides  the  apostles,  to  other  Jewish  writers,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  to  whom  no  gift  of  tongues  was  imparted, 
there  was  no  need  for  the  special  interference  of  God  to  be- 
stow it  upon  them. 

It  remains,  therefore,  in  the  third  place,  that  we  confess 
the  apostles  to  have  used  this  language,  because  their  own 
vernacular  tongue  ;  which  alone  can  account  for  their  employ- 
ment of  a  dialect  so  remote  from  pure  Greek  usage. 

^  7.  From  the  weighty  reasons  just  adduced,  it  must  be 
evident  to  all  that  Hellenism  was  not  only  the  language  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Maccabean  age,  but  also  that  of  Christ  and 
the  apostles  at  a  later  day,  as  the  vulgar  one  of  the  country 
and  times.  We  may,  then,  fairly  rest  in  the  conclusion  that 
Christ  imbibed  it  with  his  mother's  milk,  that  he  swallowed  it 
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by  daily  use  in  conversation  and  teaching,  and  that  he  wrote 
in  it  when  he  stooped  toward  the  ground,  and  pardoned  the 
adulterous  woman.  His  mother  spoke  .Hellenistic,  and  the 
angel  Gabriel  Hellenistic,  when  he  came  to  her  and  announced 
the  incarnation  of  the  divine  Word.  This  same  dialect  did 
the  apostles  use  as  their  native  one  when  they  went  forth  to 
publish  the  law  of  the  gospel.  Hence,  too,  came  it  that  the 
ancient  church  so  long  employed  the  same  language  in  its 
liturgy  and  ritual. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

ON  THE  CHANGE  OF  THE  SABBATH  FROM  THE  SEVENTH 
TO  THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  THE  WEEK  BY  APOSTOLIC  EXAM- 
PLE. 

Bj  R0T.  R.  WsitSB,  Putor  of  the  Elf.  Latharan  Cboroh  of  Bedford,  Peoa. 

1.  An  Address  to  the  Baptists  of  the  United  States,  fiom 

the  General  Conference  of  the  Seventh'Day  Baptists. 
New- York:  1843. 

2.  Sabbath  TVacts,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  ptiblished  by  the 

Seventh-Day  Baptist  Tract  Society.    New-York:  1843. 

3.  The  Sabbath  Vindicator,  Nos.  1  and  2.     New-York: 

1844. 

4.  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Anniversaries,  or  an  Account  of 
their  B/eligious  Conference  for  XSi!^.     New-York:  1844. 

5.  Plain  Questions.     A  Christian  Caveat  to  the  Old  and 

New  Sabbatarians  (by  E.  Fisher,  Esq.,  first  published  in 
London,  1653^,  republished  by  the  Sabbath  Tract  Sod' 
ety.     New- York:  1844. 

We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  article  quite  a  formi- 
dable array  of  pamphlets.  We  have  done  this,  in  order  to 
show  those  whose  views  we  may  feel  it  our  duty  to  oppose, 
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that  all  the  arguments  and  facts  which  they  have  been  able  to 
compress  into  some  ten  or  twelve  publications,  are  fully  within 
our  reach.  That  these  publications,  be  they  great  or  small, 
good  or  bad,  true  or  false,  are  the  proper  and  legitimate 
awards  of  honest  criticism,  none  can  doubt. 

The  article  that  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  is  an  elabo- 
rate and  rather  spirited  appeal  to  the  Baptists  in  the  United 
States,  charging  them  with  a  deliberate  and  habitual  violation 
of  the  fourth  commandment,  because  they  do  not  keep  the 
seventh  day  holy.  Twenty  thousand  copies  have  been  or- 
dered for  gratuitous  distribution  !  Tracts,  proclaiming  the 
same  serious  charges,  are  given  to  the  winds,  and  sctttered 
broad-cast  over  the  land.  Missionaries  are  sent  forth  to  pro- 
claim to  the  deluded  and  wicked  members  and  ministers  of  the 
"  First  Day  "  churches,  that  all  are  sinning  most  grievously 
against  the  Lord  of  heaven,  because  they  do  not  sabbatize  en 
the  seventh  day  !  This,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  a  begging  of 
the  question.  What  good  can  such  publications  be  expected 
to  accomplish  ?  They  can  only  strengthen  the  hands  of  infi- 
delity, and  remove  the  restraints  of  public  morality.  The 
great  body  of  the  Christian  church  in  this  country,  of  all  sects 
and  parties,  is  now  making  strong  and  united  efforts  to  produce 
a  better  and  more  general  observance  of  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Land,  and  as  they  honestly  believe,  the  Sabbath  of  God. 
Whilst  they  are  doing  all  they  can  to  influence  mankind  to 
obey  the  commandments  of  Jehovah,  and  especially  the  fourth 
command,  here  we  see  a  body  of  the  professed  followers  of 
Jesus  Christ  putting  forth  every  effort  to  convince  the  world 
that  all  or  nearly  all  who  do  now,  or  have,  for  the  last  eighteen 
hundred  years,  professed  and  honored  the  name  apd  rev^ered 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  have  been  in  error,  on  this  subjecU 
They  say  the  law  is,  "  The  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  th^. 
I^xi ;"  that  neither  Jesus  Christ  nor  hi^.  apostles  ever  cb^ged^ 
or  had  a.  right  to  chapge^  the  time  of .  keeping  the  Sa|ibat^; 
that  the  keeping  of  the  s^v^ntbdayisa  partof  themqr^llfiw; 
that  the  keeping  of  the  first  day  is  anti-Protestant ;  that  it  is  q^c^ 
of  the  signs  of  the  beast ;  tbfit  it  hipders  the  progress  of  tru^^ 
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Christianity.  The  men  who  utter  and  propagate  such  senti- 
ments may  be  honest  in  their  views,  but  they  are  unquestion- 
ably doing  more  harm  than  good.  They  may  think,  like 
Paul,  that  they  are  doing  God  a  service,  but,  like  that  once 
infatuated  Jew,  they  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  injure  the 
cause  of  religion. 

From  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Conference  of  the  Seventh- 
Day  Baptists,  held  at  Hatfield,  New  Jersey,  Sept.  1843,  we 
learn  that  they  have  in  their  connection  59  churches,  49  min- 
isters (ordained),  20  licentiates,  in  all  69,  and  6,077  members 
in  the  United  States.  The  preachers  of  this  sect  seem,  at 
this  veVy  time,  to  be  making  more  systematic  and  vigorous 
efforts  for  the  dissemination  of  their  peculiar  notions,  than  have 
perhaps  ever  been  made  in  any  age  or  country.  Dogmatism 
and  unfounded  assertions  are  palmed  upon  the  public  as  unan- 
swerable arguments.  These  circumstances  seem  to  require  an 
impartial  examination  into  the  merits  of  the  case.  We  design 
merely  to  throw  out  a  few  hints  in  relation  to  the  most  impor- 
tant features  of  this  controversy.  Hence  we  shall  endeavor 
to  show : 

I.  That  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  did  uniformly  in 
their  lifetime  celebrate  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  Sab- 
bath. If  we  can  show  that  the  apostles  did  celebrate  the  first 
day,  and  not  the  seventh,  and  if  we  believe  that  they  were 
divinely  inspired,  then  it  must  follow  that  the  change  was 
made  by  the  sanction  of  Jesus  Christ,  either  expressed  or  im- 
plied, unless  we  adopt  the  absurd  position  that  the  inspired 
messengers  of  heaven,  whose  express  business  it  was  (Matth. 
28 :  20)  to  teach  the  commandments  of  Jesus  Christ  to  all 
nations,  could  err.  If  God  commanded  all  men,  from  the 
giving  of  the  law  downwards,  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath,  and 
if  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath,  and  the  apostles  did  not 
keep  that  day  holy  unto  the  Lord,  (and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  did)  then  it  follows  that  they  (although  all  orthodox' 
Christians  admit  their  inspiration)  lived  in  the  habitual  viola- 
tion of  the  fourth  commandment.  This  is  one  of  the  absurd- 
hies  into  which  Sabbatarianism  drives  us ! 
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The  Sabbatarians  contend  that  the  fourth  commandment, 
not  only  in  its  spirit,  but  also  in  its  letter,  is  a  part  of  the  moral 
law,  and  that  it  cannot  be  abrogated,  and  must  therefore  be 
binding  on  us ;  that  iv  fita  r&v  aa^^ujcDw  does  not  mean  ^'on 
the  first  day  pf  the  week,"  but  ^^on  one  of  the  sabbaths:" 
Swedenborg  also  maintains  this  translation,  although  a  First 
Day  Christian.     The  main  question  in  thb  controversy  is 
this,  viz.,  Is  the  observance  of  the  fourth  commandment  in  all 
its  circumstantial  exactitude  a  part  of  the  moral  law,  or  is  it 
only  moral  in .  its  spirit,  and  ceremonial  in  its  letter  ?     Dr. 
Gill  says,  '^  The  law  of  observing  the  seventh  day  Sabbath  is 
not  of  a  moral  nature,  if  it  were  it  would  be  binding  upon  all 
mankind,  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles,  and  could  not  have  been 
dispensed  with,  nor  abolished."    In  loco.   Dr.  Gill's  distinction 
is  a  very  nice  one,  although  he  gives  no  proof  in  its  support. 
The  Seventh-day  Baptists  are  not  satisfied  with  mere  human 
opinions,  they  want  proof  from  God's  word.     Nor  are  they 
satisfied  with  our  translation  ;  they  want  a  fair  translation. 
They  shall  have  it     Let  us  examine  John  20:  19.     Ovctis 
ovr  oxplag  rij  imtqa  ixiif^  t^  fua  t&v  (fo^dtrnf.     Before  attempt- 
ing a  fair  translation  of  these  words,  we  shall  furnish  the  reader 
with  a  specimen  of  Sabbatarian  pUlology,  from  the  Sabbath 
Vindicator,  Vol.  I.,  No.  2,  August,  1843.    Here  it  is.    «  From 
Acts  20 :  7,  which  in  our  English  version  reads  thus  :  ^  And 
upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  disciples  came  to* 
gether  to  break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them,'  it  is  inferred, 
that  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  the  day  usually  devoted  to 
breaking  of  bread  and  preaching.     But  this  translation  of  the 
text  b  not  authorized  by  the  literal  or  mtended  sense  of  the 
original,  it  di  t^  luq,  t&f  aafifidtmfy  to  which  we  object,  because 
its  proper  and  literal  signification  is,  '  and  on  one  of  the  sab- 
baths.' "     Now  to  prove  that  the  man  who  wrote  this  criticism 
either  did  not  understand  the  Greek,  or  wickedly  endeavored  ta 
pervert  the  word  of  God,  We  refer  to  John  20:  1,  t^  di  fuf 
%&f  ^a^^atwf^  "  but  on  one  of  the  sabbaths."    Would  not 
this  be  as  good  a  translation  as  the  other  ?    And  yet  would  it  not 
destroy  the  very  sense  of  the  passage  ?    Does  not  the  Eyai»- 
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gelist  intend  to  coovey  the  idea  that  Christ  arose  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  and  not  on  one  of  the  sabbaths  ?     If  the 
learned  philolog'ist  who  wrote  such  nonsense  will  look  into  any 
lexicon,  he  will  find  that  cc^armp,  both  in  the  singular  and 
plaral,  means,  not  only  a  sabbath,  and  the  Sabbath,  but  also  a 
week  or  a  period  of  seven-days.     But  then  this  modem  Porson 
goes  on  and  betrays  his  ignorance  of  the  Greek  still  more 
glaringly :  '^  Thus  di  answers  to  the  conjunction^  and,  «V  to  the 
(not  proposition,  but)  preposition,  in,  on,  or  upon ;  /ui^  is  the 
Greek  word  for  one,  in  the  fern,  gen.,  singular  num.,  dative, 
case,  and  therefore  cannot  govern  tAp  aappirwff  which  is  io 
the  gen.  plural,  neuter  gen.     Hence  the  necessity  of  supply- 
ing the  word  ^fieqa^  a  day,  with  which  fuq;  agrees;  and  we 
should  therefore  read  '  one  of  the  sabbaths.'  "     This  is  cer- 
tainly a  new  system  of  philology  !     We  would  merely  say, 
*'  en  passant,"  if  those  men  who  are  so  vigorously  pressing  the 
olaims  of  the  seventh  day  upoo  our  attention,  wish  to  make 
any  impression  upon  us  with  philological  arguments^  they  must 
study  the  Greek  Grammar  more  carefully .    But  to  proceed 
with  a  translation  of  John  20:  19.     The  following,  we  con- 
tend, is  a  literal,  and  the  only  correct  translation  which  can  be 
made.     ^^  Now  being  late  in  the  evening,  that  first  day  of  the 
week,"  or  perhaps  thus,  '^  Now  the  evening  being  far  spent  on 
that  first  day  of  the  week."     That  the  disciples  bad  met  on 
this  occasion  for  religious  worship  is  admitted  on  all  hands* 
That  they  met  for  the  same  purpose  on  the  following  first  day, 
or  eight  days  afterwards,  is  evident  from  verse  26.     That  they 
met  on  the  seventh  day  cannot  be  substantiated  any  where. 
That  they  did  not  meet  on  the  seventh  day  is  very  probable. 
bom  a  number  of  circumstances  connected  with  the  sacred 
nauative.    It  appears  fi*om  the  narrative  that  Thomas  was - 
absent  on  the  meetmg  of  the  first  evening;  when  those  who 
W0re  present  saw  him,  they  informed  him  of  what  hadoccuned, 
aad  he  seems,  to  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  facts  sta- 
ted; when  they  came  together  again,  Thomas  was  tber^  also. 
Now  it  seems  very  evident  that  there  was  no  meeting  on  the 
seventh  day/  preceding  the  second  meeting,  for  if  there  bad 
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been,  surely  Thomas  would  have  been  there  !  If  the  disciples 
did  meet  on  the  seventh  day,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  Saviour 
was  not  with  them ;  but  it  is  positively  certain  that  he  honored 
them  with  his  presence  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Let  this 
fact  go  for  what  it  is  worth.  Now  the  question  very  naturally 
occurs,  why  did  the  disciples  meet  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
and  not  on  the  seventh  ?  As  Jesus  had  given  his  apostles 
private  instructions  on  many  points,  may  he  not  have  informed 
them  of  his  will  on  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath  ?  Who  dare 
affirm  that  it  was  the  will  of  Jesus  that  his  disciples  should 
meet  for  religious  worship,  and  should  sabbatize  on  the  seventh 
day,  and  that  they  positively  disobeyed  him  in  this  respect? 
But  we  are  told,  '^  the  moral  law  is  unchangeable,  the  keeping 
of  the  seventh  day  is  a  part  of  the  moral  law,  and  therefore  it 
is  binding  on  all  men,  and  must  be  observed  through  all  coming 
time."  Let  us  examine  this  position.  Chr]3t  says.  Matt.  5 : 
17,  "  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  ;  I  am  not 
come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil,"  nXriQdacU'  Ex.  nlr^Qooo,  to 
complete,  to  make  perfect,  to  supply  what  is  wanting,  to  ex- 
plain. See  Rom.  15:  19,  Col.  1 :  25.  That  the  meaning  is 
to  make  the  moral  law  better  understood,  to  set  it  in  a  clearer 
light,  to  give  it  a  larger  and  more  comprehensible  and  spiritual 
meaning,  is  very  evident  from  Matt.  5 :  27  and  28  :  "  Thou 
.  shalt  not  commit  adultery  ;  but  I  say,  whosoever  looketh  on  a 
woman  to  lust  after  her  hath  committed  adultery."  Here  we 
have  an  instance  of  Christ's  manner  of  fulfilling  the  law :  he 
makes  it  more  general  and  universal  in  its  application  ;  he  ex- 
plains it  in  a  wider  sense.  He  does  not  destroy  the  law,  but 
fulfils  it,  in  all  its  extent.  Now,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  seventh  day  to  prevent  its  being  changed  to  the 
firat,  and  as  the  change  of  the  time  could  not  in  any  way  affect 
(so  far  as  we  can  see)  the  great  moral  and  natural  question  of  the 
Sabbath ;  and  as  there  are  many  strong  reasons,  aside  from  the 
example  of  the  apostles,  why  the  first  day  of  the  week  should 
be  observed  and  honored  as  the  Sabbath  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion ;  the  great  probability  is  that  it  was  changed  by  the  Saviour 
himself.     This  position  is  very  much  strengthened  by  what 
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Christ  says,  in  Mark  2 :  28,  ^'  The  Son  of  man  is  Lord  also  of 
the  Sabbath."  The  meanipg  of  this  passage  is,  that  Jesus 
Christy  to  whom  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth  was  given, 
had  an  absolute  right  to  do,  on  and  with  the  Sabbath,  what  he 
pleased.  To  say,  as  Seventh  Day  Baptists  do,  that  Jesus 
Christ  himself  had  no  right  to  change  the  time  of  keeping  the 
Sabbath^  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  daring  attack  upon  his 
divinity,  it  is  treading  on  dangerous  ground,  it  savors  of  Arian- 
ism !  We  have  seen  above,  that  the  change  from  the  seventh 
to  the  first  day  was  actually  made ;  now  whether  it  was  made 
by  an  express  command  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  by  the  united  con- 
currence of  his  inspired  apostles,  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
material ;  for  the  apostles  had  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
who  should  guide  them  into  all  truth.  But  let  us  see  whether 
they  did  invariably  meet  on  the  first  day.  We  affirm  that  they 
did,  as  Christians,  sabbatize  on  the  first  day.  If  they  did  not 
hold  their  religious  meetings  on  the  first  day,  then  they  had  no 
Sabbath  at  all,  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  sabbatized  on 
the  seventh  day.  That  the  Jews,  in  Judea  and  in  the  coun- 
tries whither  they  had  gone,  kept  the  seventh  day,  all  admit ; 
and  that  the  Jewish  converts  might  have  rested  on  the  seventh 
day  in  conformity  to  the  usages  of  their  country  is  very  proba- 
ble. But  that  the  heathen  converts  ever  considered,  or  were 
taught  to  consider  the  seventh  day  sacred  unto  the  Lord, 
either  in  Jerusalem  or  out  of  it,  we  defy  any  man  to  prove. 
Yet  this  is  the  point  that  must  be  proved,  before  we  can  give 
up  the  first-day  Sabbath. 

In  Acts  2:  1,  we  have  another  meeting  on  the  first  day. 
That  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  on  the  first  day,  or  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath,  is  proved  to  demonstration  by  Dr.  Doddridge, 
(Expositio  in  loco.)  Here  then  we  find  the  apostles  of  our 
Lord,  in  the  course  of  forty-nine  days,  at  three  dififerent  re- 
ligious meetings,  all  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  no  inti- 
mation that  they  met  at  any  time  on  the  seventh  day,  or  that 
they  rested  or  sabbatized  on  that  day.  Does  not  this  seem 
very  remarkable?  Why  is  this?  The  plain  inference 
is,  that  the  apostles  considered  resting  and  attending  religious 
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woEship  on  the  first  day,  equivalent  to  the  fiill  observance  of 
the  fourth  commandment.  And  is  it  safe^  is  it  proper,  is  it 
wise,  in  us,  to  say  they  were  wrong  ?  Let  us  examine  another 
strong  passage  in  our  favor.  Acts  20 :  7,  Ir  di  t^  fita  tmv  aa^- 
pizwf^  ^^  upon  the  first  (day)  of  the  week,"  ibr  we  have  stated 
that  ^^  cap^dtmr*^  means  the  hebdomadal  week.  In  Luke  18 : 
12,  we  have,  NiiatBvay  iig  tov  aa^moVf  ^'  I  fast  twice  in  the 
week.  Would  it  not  be  nonsense  to  say,  ^'  I  fast  twice  on  the 
Sabbath  ?"  Did  not  the  Saviour  know  the  usus  loquendi  of 
att^itov  ?  In  this  passage  nothing  can  be  predicated,  but  the 
hebdomadal  week.  In  Mark  16 :  9,  we  have  nQtavn  ca§pdtov. 
This,  according  to  the  Sabbatarians,  should  read,  ^^  Now  when 
Jesus  was  risen  on  the  first  day  of  the  Sabbath."  Would  not 
such  a  version  destroy  the  very  sense  of  the  passage  ?  The 
Evangelist  was  just  teUIng  us  that  Jesus  did  not  arise  on  tlie 
Sabbath,  but  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist,  in  order  to  make  out 
his  case,  makes  the  Evangelist  swallow  his  own  words,  dnd 
makes  him  prove  the  very  thing  he  is  trying  to  disprove ! 

We  come  now  to  cj^,  fua  Sp,  This  numeral  adjective  is 
one  of  the  strong  holds  of  Sabbatarians.  It  is  used,  they  say, 
two  hundred  and  ninety  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in 
every  case  as  a  cardinal,  and  is  uniformly  so  translated,  only 
where  the  attempt  is  made,  to  prove  the  first  day  of  the  week 
the  Sabbath  of  God.  That  etg  generally  means  ^  one,'  we 
readily  admit,  but  that  it  is  sometimes  used  as  an  ordinal,  we 
will  now  attempt  to  prove.  Dr.  Stockius,  one  among  the 
most  learned  lexicographers  of  the  last  century,  in  his  ^^  Clavis 
Lingus  N.  T.,"  says,  '^  Eig,  fiia^  &,  unus,  una,  unum,  primus, 
a,  um,  quidam.  Pro  numerali,  ordinal!,  etiam  legitur  apud 
Polybium,  p.  1401,  ii^  ^ifua  hoI  alxoati  fii^h^-  In  primo  et 
vicesimo  libro."  That  by  fua  rm  ca^fidtmv  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  the  Christian  Sabbath,  seems 
to  be  evident.  K  sig,  fiia^  Ir  rm  ca^^iitoir  does  not  mean  the 
first  day  of  the  week  in  the  New  Testament,  then  there  is  no 
evidence  in  the  New  Testament  that  Jesus  rose  on.  that  day. 
Now  if  Jesus  did  arise  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,,  as  all  rear 
sonable  men,  whether  Sabbatarians,  or  anti-Sabbatarians,  must 
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admit ;  then  it  follows  that  the  apostles  met  on  the  same  day 
for  religious  worship,  and  they  met  eight  days  afterward — ^and 
they  met  on  the  day  of  Pentecost — and  they  met  at  Troas 
(Acts  20 :  7)  on  the  same  day.  If  this  b  not  a  chain  of  evi- 
dence, then  there  is  no  such  thing  to  be  found  in  the  Bible. 
Nor  will  it  invalidate  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  to  say,  as  the 
Sabbatarians  do,  that  from  the  day  of  Pentecost  to  the  meeting  of 
Troas,  twenty-six  years  had  elapsed  ;  for  the  length  of  time  be- 
tween the  two  points,  only  shows  the  uniformity  of  the  practice 
to  greater  advantage.  Some  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  at  Jerusalem,  we  are  told  in  Acts  13  :  14, 
that  Paul  preached  at  Antioch  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  on  the 
Sabbath,  i.  e.  on  the  seventh  day.  This  was  quite  natural ; 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  congregation  of  wicked  and 
prejudiced  Jews  (such  as  the  last  part  of  the  chapter  shows 
those  of  Antioch  to  have  been)  would  worship  on  the  Christian 
Sab\)ath.  Paul  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
their  coming  together  on  the  seventh  day,  to  proclaim  Jesus 
to  them.  But  is  there  any  thing  said  about  the  breaking  of 
bread  at  Antioch  ?  The  meeting  at  Antioch  was  a  Jewish, 
and  not  a  Christian  meeting,  and  as  every  rational  man  would 
suppose,  was  held  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  meeting  by  the  river-side,  at  Philippi. 

Now  let  us  look  at  1  Cor.  16 :  2.  Kaja  fiiaw  aa^^itoiVy 
Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  not  upon  one  of  the  Sabbaths. 
"  That  there  be  no  gathering  when  I  come."  The  Corinth- 
ian Christians  were  b  the  habit  of  meeting  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week.  They  were  heathen  converts,  and  evidently  kept 
the  first  day,  and  they  must  have  done  it  at  the  instigation  of 
the  apostles,  who  planted  the  Christian  church  among  them. 
Human  tradition  is  here  out  of  the  question.  If  the  example 
and  instructions  of  the  inspired  apostles  are  human  traditions, 
then  are  we  guilty  of  '^  teaching  for  doctrines  the  command- 
ments of  men."  Dr.  Mosheim,  Ch.  His.,  vol.  i.  p.  45,  says : 
''  In  the  first  century  all  Christians  were  unanimous  in  setting 
apart  the  first  day  of  the  week,  on  which  the  Saviour  arose 
from  the  dead^  for  the  solemn  celebration  of  public  worship 
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This  pious  custom,  which  was  derived  from  the  church  of 
Jerusalem^  was  founded  upon  the  express  appointment  of  the 
apostles,  who  themselves  consecrated  that  day  to  the  same 
sacred  purpose,  and  was  observed  universally,  as  appears  from 
the  united  testimony  of  the  most  credible  lyriters.  The  sev- 
enth day  was  also  observed  as  a  festival,  not  by  the  Christians 
in  general,  but  only  by  such  churches  as  were  principally 
composed  of  Jewish  converts."  This  quotation  proves  the 
very  point  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  establish.  Dr.  G.  F. 
Seller,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  impartial  writers  of  Ger- 
many, says  in  his  Tabellen,  Cent.  I.,  <^  Yan  feyerte  den  Sab- 
bath fast  an  den  meisten  orten  nech  mit  den  Juden  wenigsten 
in  Palastina  bis  auf  die  Zerstorung  Jerusalems.  An  den  Ta- 
gen  des  Hem  hielten  die  Christen  aber  auch  feyerliche  Zu- 
sammen  kunfte."  This  was  no  doubt  the  true  state  of  the 
case*  About  twenty  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
John,  in  Rev.  1 :  10,  says,  ^'  I  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's 
day."  Every  Christian  in  those  days  knew  what  day  was 
intended.  It  was  the  holy  day  on  which  all  Christians  wor- 
shipped God ;  it  was  the  day  spoken  of  by  David  as  the 
'<  day  that  God  hath  blessed  ;"  it  was  the  day  on  which  the 
Lord  arose  from  the  dead  ;  the  day  on  which  the  apostles  first 
met  their  risen  Saviour  ;  the  day  on  which  Thomas  had  thrust 
his  hand  into  the  wounded  side  of  his  Lord  and  his  God ;  the 
day  on  which  the  Holy  Ghost  was  poured  out  upon  the  infant 
church  ;  the  day  on  which  the  disciples  habitually  celebrated 
the  Lord's  supper ;  the  day  on  which  the  Corinthian  church 
regularly  met  for  divine  service. 

In  the  apostolic  age,  the  propriety  of  celebrating  the  first 
day  was  never  called  in  question.  Now  as  other  matters  of 
less  importance  often  caused  bitter  contentions,  such  as  the 
eating  of  meats,  circumcision,  the  keeping  of  Jewish  festivals, 
(Rom.  14 :  5,)  etc.,  and  as  no  difficulty  ever  arose  about  the 
Sabbath,  the  strong  presumption  is,  that  this  matter  was  set- 
tled by  the  Lord  himself,  and  the  apostles  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  keep  the  first  day  in  honor  of  Christ's  resurrection,  and 
feach  all  that  loved  the  Saviour  to  do  the  same.     That  the 
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first  day  was  sacredlj  observed,  and  observed  too  as  the  Sab- 
batb,  in  the  age  immediately  following  that  of  the  apostled,  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  writings  of  the  ancient  church  Fa» 
thers.  Thus  Ignatius,  (Epis*  ad  Magnes.,)  about  A.  D.  100, 
just  six  years  after  the  death  of  St.  John,  says  :  '*  Let  every 
friend  of  Christ  celebrate  the  Lord's  day."  He  uses  the  same 
expression  that  John  bad  used,  t^9  xt^iaxifr.  This  day,  i.  e« 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  he  calls  "  the  Lord's  day — the  day 
consecrated  to  the  resurrection— the  queen  and  prince  of  days*'^ 
We  quote  from  Prof.  Stuart.  Caius  Piinius  Caecilius  Secun-^ 
dus  was  born  62,  A.  D.  His  letter  to  Trajan  was  wrhteti 
107,  from  Bithynia,  just  seven  years  after  Ignatius,  and  eleven 
after  John  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day.  One  of  the 
crimes  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Christians  in  Bithynia  and 
Pontus  was,  that  they  were  <^  wont  on  a  stated  day  to  meet 
together  before  it  was  light,  and  to  sing  a  hymn  onto  Christy 
as  to  God."  Now  that  this  stated  day  was  the  Loid's  day, 
i.  e.  the  first  day  of  the  week,  is,  we  think,  conclusively  proved 
above.  But  it  may  be  asked,  what  does  this  prove  }  Why^ 
it  proves  that  the  Christians  in  Bithynia  aad  Pontus  did  not 
keep  the  seventh  day.  That  the  Jews,  beth  in  Jerusaleii] 
and  m  Pontus,  met  on  the  seventh  day  for  divine  worship,  wa^ 
well  known  both  to  Pliny  and  Trajan  ;  and  if  the  Christiana 
had  met  upon  the  same  day,  the  great  probability  is  that  Pliny 
would  have  said  so.  Justin  Martyr,  who  was  bom  about  this 
time  in  Neapolis,  says,  "  On  the  Lerd^d  day  all  Christians  in 
the  city  and  in  the  country  meet  together,  because  that  is  the 
day  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  ;  then  they  who  are  able  and 
wUling  give  what  they  think  proper  for  the  Oirphans  atid  wid- 
ows." This  quotation  is  from  Calmet,  and  throws  a  flood  of 
light  on  1  Cor.  16:  S  and  Rev.  1 :  10.  Irenseus,  a  disciple 
of  Polycarp,  167,  says,  *'On  the  Lord's  day,  every  ooe  of  us 
Christians  keeps  the  Sabbath."  This  is  a  strong  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  change  of  the  Sabbath  fitmi  the  seventh  to  the 
first  day.  The  fiict  is,  there  is  no  getting  over  it.  Theophi-^ 
his  of  Antiooh,  163,  says,  **  Both  custom  atid  reason  challenge 
from  QS  that  we  should  honor  the  Lord^s  day,  seeing  on  that 
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day  it  was  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  completed  bis  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead."  Diooysius  of  Corinth,  170,  says,  ''  To- 
day we  celebrate  the  Lord's  day."  Tertullian^  193,  says, 
"The  Lord's  day  is  the  holy  day  of  the  Chrisrian  church." 

This  is  enough.  We  do  not  wish  to  come  down  to  a  later 
period.  From  these  quotations,  it  appears  evident  that  the 
Christians  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  did  invariably  ob- 
serve the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath.  If  we,  who 
observe  the  first  day,  are  wrong,  we  err  in  good  company.  If 
we  are  wrong,  we  have  been  led  into  error  by  the  holy  apostles 
and  martyrs — ^by  the  united  testimony  of  all  the  best  men  that 
ever  lived  in  the  Christian  church.  That  we  keep  the  day 
that  meets  the  approbation  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  causes  his  blessing  to 
rest  upon  those  who  most  religiously  keep  it. 

These  hints  are  thrown  out  to  induce  some  of  your  more 
learned  correspondents  to  take  up  the  subject,  and  give  it  a 
more  thorough  examination. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

CRITICAL   NOTICES. 

l.'^IAfe  of  Godfrey  WUUam  Von  Leibnitz.  On  the  basis  of  the 
German  work  of  Dr.  G.  E.  Guhrauer.  By  John  M.  Magkie. 
Boston:  Gould,  Kendall  d^  Lincoln.    1845.    pp.  288,  12mo. 

Tae  Lives  of  eminent  men  are  inatters  of  general  interest,  and 
when  faithfnlly  recorded,  become  monuments  of  the  providence  of 
God.  Mr.  M ackie  has  done  the  English  public  good  service,  by  pre- 
senting tfaem  with  so  good  a  memoir  of  so  celebrated  a  man.  Leib- 
nitz is  one  of  the  stars  in  the  galaxy  of  scientific  men,  which  iihjmined 
the  close  of  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the  18th  centuries.  He 
was  evidently  a  man  of  original  research  and  of  superior  attainments 
in  science.  He  is  probably  entitled  to  wear  the  palm  as  the  discoverer 
of  the  differential  calculus,  although  England  claims  the  honor  for 
her  own  immortal  Newton.  If  the  fluzional  calculus  be  considered 
essentially  the  same  as. the  differential,  then  probably  Newton  is  to 
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be  regarded  as  the  first  who  sought  it  out.  Yet,  so  almost  simul- 
taneously did  these  two  great  men  arrive  at  the  same  results,  that  the 
nations  which,  respectively,  gave  them  birth,  may  well  be  content  to 
divide  the  honor. 

Leibnitz  early  became  a  man  whose  society  was  sought  by  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth,  and  whose  opinions  on  scientific,  and  even  on  theo- 
logical questions,  were  regarded  with  interest.  Yet  he  was  not  with- 
out his  hobbies :  e.  g.  his  universal  language  of  philosophy,  and  his 
plans  for  the  union  of  the  Roman  and  Protestant  churches.  The 
former  he  never  developed ;  the  latter  he  failed  to  accomplish.  Then 
he  exerted  his  powers  to  effect  a  union  of  all  the  Protestant  churches 
in  opposition  to  Rome,  but  with  no  better  success.  This  object  is 
becoming  one  of  importance  now  again,  and  movements  of  a  similar 
kind  are  made  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  And  we  think  there 
must  be  some  sort  of  expressed  unity  among  the  different  evangelical 
denominations  of  Pxotestants  in  order  to  meet  the  unity  of  Romanism, 
and  be  prepared  for  the  mighty  conflict  with  organized  error  which 
Is  fast  approaching.  We  cannot  say  roueh  for  the  piety  of  Leibnitz, 
and  must  close  our  notke  with  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Newm«n  of  this  eity, 
for  the  Beat  volume  which  has  furnished  the  occasiott  for  these  re- 
marks. 

2. — A  Mamudof  Aneient  cmdModem  History;  comprising, !.  AnciefU 
History;  II.  Modem  History,  By  W.  C.  Taylor,  LL.  D., 
M.  R.  A.  S.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Revised,  with  a  Chapter 
on  the  History  of  the  United  States.  By  C.  S.  Henrt,  D.  D. 
New- York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Phil. :  G^eo.  S.  Appleton.  1845. 
pp.  797,  8vo. 

A  good  Manual  of  History,  sufficiently  comprehensive,  has  been, 
for  some  time,  a  desideratum.  The  volume  before  us,  although  not 
perfect,  is  in  advanee  of  Ty  tier  and  the  other  Compends,  which  have 
been  so  long  in  use.  We  think  it  is  quite  minute  enough,  candid  on 
the  whole,  historical  in  the  style,  trnd  well  adapted  to  use  as  a  text- 
book in  colleges  and  in  our  more  advanced  schools. 

In  this  edition,  revised  by  Prof.  Henry,  the  remarks  on  Calvin  and 
the  ecclesiastical  government  of  Geneva,  in  connection  with  Servetus, 
ought  to  have  been  qualified  and  made  more  conformable  to  truth. 
Any  representation  of  that  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Reformation, 
which  attributes  the  death  of  Servetus  directly  to  Calvin,  or  to  the 
government  on  account  of  his  obnoxious  views  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  does  injustice  to  both,  and  ought  to  be  erased  from  every 
history  which  pretends  to  any  character,  and  especially  from  Manuals 
intended  for  the  hands  of  the  young. 

Notwithstanding  this  passing  oriticism,  we  consider  it  the  best 
text -book  of  general  history  yet  accessible  to  us,  and  cheerfully 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  instructors  in  our  academies  and 
colleges. 


•  ( 
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3. — 7%c  Life  and  CorrcBpondence  of  T%oma8  Arnold^  D,  /?.,  Regius 
Professor  oj  Modem  History  in  the  Urdversity  of  Oxford,  'By 
Abthur  Penrbyn  Stanley,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford.    First  American  from  the  third  English 
edition.    The  two  voluij^eB  complete  in  one.    New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.    Phil. :  Geo.  S.  Appletpn.    1845.    pp.  516, 12mo. 
The  publishers  have  here  compressed  a  very  large  amount  of 
matter  into  one  volume,  enabling  them  to  sell  the  work  at  $1 50.    And 
the  matter  is  worthy  the  reading  of  every  intelligent  person.    Dr. 
Arnold  was  a  very  remarkable  man,  far  above  the  ordinary  class  of 
men.    For  many  years  the  head  of  Rugby  School,  he  acquired  there 
a  character  and  an  influence  not  oflen  gained  by  tliose  in  the  same 
line  of  life.    As  Professor  of  History  at  Oxiord,  he  was  rising  rapidly 
to  the  pinnacle  of  fame:  and  although  permitted,  in  the  providence  of 
Grod,  to  occupy  the  station  but  a  little  while,  it  was  long  enough  to 
show  the  world  that  he  was  no  common  man,  and  that,  had  he  lived, 
he  would  soon  have  ranked  among  the  first  historians  of  the  E^e. 

His  free  and  evangelical  spirit  could  not  brook  the  fooleries  of 
Newmania :  and,  in  consequence  of  his  opposition  to  the  Tractarian 
views,  he  suffered  not  a  little  persecution  from  those  who  would  have 
honored  both  their  intellects  and  their  hearts  by  a  sympathy  with  his 
views  and  sentiments. 

Mr.  Stanley,  his  particular  friend,  has  developed  his  inner  life  by 
occupying  most  of  the  volume  with  the  correspondence  of  Dr. 
Arnold.  In  this  he  was  wise:  for  we  wish  to  hear  such  a  man  utter, 
at  large,  his  own  opinions  and  feelings,  in  his  own  way.  The  volume 
contains  301  of  his  letters. 

He  was  an  Episcopalian,  and  in  so  far,  we  are  not  one  with  him ; 
but  his  Episcopacy  was  such,  and  professed  in  connection  with  such 
a  life,  thai  we  can  readily  forgive  him  this  one  error,  for  the  sake  of 
all  the  good  there  was  about  him. 

4. — Rieral  Economy^  in  its  Relations  with  Chemistry,  Physics  and 
Meteorology ;  or  Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture*  By  J.  B. 
BoussiNGADLT,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  etc.,  etc. 
Translated,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Greorge  Law, 
Agriculturist.  New- York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co,  Phil. :  Geo.  S. 
Appleton.    1S45.    pp.  507, 12  mo. 

Rural  Economy  is  an  important  branch  of  knowledge :  and  few 
things  are  more  interesting  than  the  pursuit  of  scientific  agriculture. 
Great  advances  have  been  made  in  it  within  a  few  years,  and  the  day 
is  probably  not  far  distant,  when  very  many  educated  men  will  resort 
to  farming  and  horticulture,  both  as  a  means  of  subsistence  and  of 
enjoyment  The  professions,  except  the  ministry,  will  soon  be  over- 
stocked, and  men,  with  an  education  qualifying  them  for  entering  the 
legal  or  medical  corps,  will  find  little  to  hope  for  but  starvation  if  they 
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do ;  and,  consequently,  will  be  induced,  in  many  cases,  to  try  their 
skill  at  the  plough,  the  harrow,  the  hoe,  and  the  spade. 

How  much  land  is  now  wasted  and  impoverished,  because  its 
owners  presume  themselves  to  be  above  all  instruction  in  the  art  of 
cultivating  the  soil,  and  plod  on,  as  their  fathers  did,  in  trjring  to 
make  a  fortune  on  a  farm  of  three  or  four  hundred  acres,  when  one 
fourth  of  the  amount,  scientifically  cultivated,  would  yield  ^a  richer 
reward,  and  make  room  for  many  pleasant  neighbors. 

Having  said  our  say  on  this  point,  it  is  time  to  say  a  word  or  two 
of  the  book.  We  think,  then,  we  do  not  err  in  saying,  that  the  inteUh 
gent  author,  himself  also  a  practical  farmer,  has  comprised,  in  this 
volume,  an  amount  of  valuable  matter  on  agriculture  scarcely  to  be 
(bund  elsewhere  within  the  same  compass.  He  treats  of  the  physical 
and  chemical  phenomena  of  vegetation ;  of  the  composition  and  prin- 
ciples of  vegetables;  of  fermentation;  of  soils;  of  manures,  organic 
and  mineral ';  of  rotations ;  of  livenstock ;  of  meteorology  and  climate ; 
of  the  relations  between  organized  beings  and  the  atmosphere. 

5,-^BecerU  Improvements  in  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Mines :  being 
a  Supplement  to  his  Diclionary.  By  Andbew  Ube,  M.  D.  Illus- 
trated hjr  190  Engravings.  New-York:  D.  Appleton  A  Co. 
Phil.:  Geo.  S.  Appleton.    1845.    pp.  304, 8vo. 

We  have  already  favorably  noticed  Mr.  Ure's  Dictionary,  and 
cheerfully  add  our  testimony  to  the  value  of  this  Supplement.  There 
will  be  found  here  much  additional  information  on  interesting  topics, 
such  as  Artesian  Wells,  Bread,  Bakeries,  Brick-making,  Caoutchouc, 
Qas-Light,  Guano,  etc 

6. — History  of  France,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  M.  Michelet,  Professeur-Suppleant  k  la  Faculte,  des 
Letters,  Prof.  £  I'ecole  normale,  chef  de  la  section  historique  aux 
archives  du  royaume.  Vol.  1.  Translated  by  G.  H.  Smith,  F« 
G.  S.  New-York:  D.  Appleton  d^  Co.  Phil.:  Geo.  S.Apple- 
ton.    1845. 

This  will,  undoubtedly,  prove  to  be  a  valuable  history  of  France : 
and  we,  therefore,  welcome  it  to  an  English  dress,  although  we  think 
it  could  be  better  translated.  M.  Michelet,  the  author,  from  the  sta- 
tion he  holds,  is  in  possession  of  every  facility  for  the  preparation  of 
such  a  work :  and  his  high  reputation  authorizes  us  to  presume  that 
he  has  written  a  candid  and  superior  history.  He  is  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon genius,  of  extensive  scholarship,  of  deep  research,  of  plodding 
application,  of  vivid  imagination,  yet  of  philosophic  and  severe 
judgment. 

Among  the  illustrious  French  historians  of  the  present  day, 
Michelet  holds  a  very  high,  if  not  the  first  place.    His  style  is  suffi- 
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ciently  philosophical,  yet  so  dramatic  as  to  give  living  interest  to  his 
pages,  and  lead  you  on,  often,  through  a  series  of  graphic  pictures. 

The  present  issue  by  D.  Appleton  db  Co.  cannot  but  be  acceptable 
to  the  reading  public,  and,  by  the  mode  of  its  publication  in  numbers, 
will  fall  within  the  means  of  many,  who  otherwise  must  be  deprived 
of  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  its  perusal. 

« 

7. — A  History  of  Greece,  By  the  Right  Rev.  Connop  Thirlwall, 
Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  In  two  volumes.  New-York :  Har- 
per &  Brothers.    1845.    pp.1130. 

The  publishers  have  here  offered  to  the  public  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  history  in  two  8vo  vols.  Bishop  Thirlwall  seems  to  have 
consulted  the  sources  extensively,  judging  fVom  the  frequent  refer- 
ences, although  this  is  not  always  evidence  of  the  fact :  for  probably 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  histories  palmed  on  the  credulity  of  the  public, 
although  they  make  a  large  display  of  learning  in  quotations  and 
references  to  authorities,  are,  at  least  in  the  last  respect,  mere  copies 
of  some  equally  unqualified  predecessor.  The  line  of  succession 
here  is  much  more  easily  proven,  than  that  of  the  apostolic-Epis- 
copal. 

We  have  no  intention,  however,  to  apply  these  remarks  to  the  case 
in  hand,  not  doubting  that  the  venerable  bishop  has  personally  con- 
sulted and  verified  his  authorities.  At  all  events,  we  take  pleasure 
in  commending  the  work  as  one  relying  on  the  best  authorities,  and 
presenting  the  results  of  recent  investigations  into  the  antiquities  and 
history  of  Greece.  Whilst  there  are  other  good  histories  on  particu- 
lar subjects,  this,  as  a  general  history  of  Greece,  is  perhaps  superior 
'to  any  other  in  the  English  language. 

8.— flwforjr  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa,  the  Catholic 
By  William  H.  Prebcott.  In  three  volumes.  Tenth  edition. 
New- York :  Harper  6c  Brothers.    1845. 

Mr.  Prescott  has  established  his  reputation  as  an  historian :  and  la 
honoring  himself  by  his  pen  has  honored  also  his  country.  It  can 
never  now  be  said,  "Who  reads  an  American  book?"  Nor,  What 
American  has  written  a  standard  work,  worthy  to  go  down  to  pos- 
terity ?  Whilst  the  English  language  shall  be  read,  we  venture  to 
say,  Prescott's  Histories  will  be  read.  They  should  adorn  the  his- 
toric shelf  of  every  reading  man's  library.  The  publishers,  also, 
have  taken  pains  to  execute  their  part  in  a  style  corresponding  with 
the  richness  and  value  of  the  work.  We  love  to  see  a  book  like  this, 
in  clear,  large  type  and  broad  margin.  Yet,  as  books  must  be  cheap 
liow-a-days,  but  few  can  be  printed  in  this  luxurious  style. 

The  work  has  been  so  long  befbre  the  public,  in  its  earlier  edi- 
tions, that  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  this  brief  notice,  to  remind 
those  not  yet  supplied,  that  a  fresh  edition  is  ready. 
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9. — Principles  of  Forensic  Medicine,  By  William  A.  G(tt,M.  B., 
Cantab.,  Profesfior  of  Forensic  Medicine,  King's  College*  Lon- 
don, etc.,  etc.  First  Ameriean  edition,  with  Notes  and  Additions, 
byCoABLEs  A.  LcB,  M.  D.  New  York:  Harper  A  Brothers. 
1845.    pp.  711,8vo. 

We  are  neither  lawyer  nor  doctor  enough  to  estimate  the  full 
value  of  such  a  work  to  those  professions :  yet  we  find  in  it  much  that 
is  valuable  to  every  man  of  science.  It  is  a  comprehensive  epitome  of 
medical  jurisprudence,  embodying  all  its  important  facts  and  princi- 
ples, and,  from  its  convenient  arrangement,  must  be  peculiarly  fitted 
to  be  a  text-book  for  students  and  practitioners.  Infanticide,  Legiti- 
macy, Unsoundness  of  Mind,  Toxicology,  etc.,  are  treated  of  in  a 
perspicuous  and  masterly  manner.  Also  Medical  Evidence,  Personal 
Identity,  Life  Assurance,  Spontaneous  Combustion,  and  many  other 
subjeclB  of  great  interest 

10, — A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms,  By  George,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Norwich  and  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving;  and  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author.  New- York  and  Pittsburg :  Robert  Carter* 
1845.    pp.  636,  8vo. 

Mr.  Carter  now  ofiers  this  valuable  work  at  the  low  price  of  $1,50, 
printed  on  fair  paper  and  in  a  good-sized  type,  thus  making  it,  at  the 
same  time,  readable  and  accessible  to  all.  And,  although  this  com- 
mentary cannot  lay  claim  to  as  much  critical  acumen  as  some  others, 
and  would  not  be  resorted  to  by  the  student  of  the  Scriptures  for  ac- 
curate interpretation  of  the  text,  yet  it  is  decidedly  one  of  \he  very 
best  practical  commentaries  we  have.  Bishop  Home  was  eminent  in 
his  day,  and  certainly  possessed  some  excellent  qMilifications  for 
commenting  on  this  book  of  devotion.  His  style  is  lucid  and  oAen 
terse,  his  reflections  grow  naturally  out  of  the  sentiments  of  the  pas-, 
sage  on  which  he  comments,  and  there  breathes  through  the  whole  so 
much  sympathy  with  the  Psalmist  in  his  humble  views  of  himself  and 
his  exalted  conceptions  of  Jehovah ;  there  is  such  a  heavenly,  sweet 
fVame  of  mind  exhibited,  so  much  spirituality  and  such  love  for  the 
Redeemer,  as  to  render  this  commentary  one  of  peculiar  fitness  for 
family-readiag. 

The  Introductory  Essay,  too,  by  Edward  Irving,  written  when  he 
was  in  his  right  mind,  before  his  great  intellect  was  lefl  to  its  vaga- 
ries, is  deeply  interesting.  It  is,  indeed,  in  the  Edward  Irving  style  of 
inversion,  yet  abounds  in  such  richness  of  thought,  vividness  of  de- 
scription, and  lofty  imaginings,  that  we  forget  the  defects  of  style  and 
follow  the  writer  under  the  influence  of  such  a  meemeric  attraction  as 
to  be  almost  persuaded  that  even  the  style  is  just  what  the  thought 
demands.    At  all  events,  it  is  pleasant  to  look  back  to  Irving  as  he 
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was  and  to  see  him  standing  at  the  threshold  of  the  Psalmist's  Ora' 
tory  and  beckoning  us  to  enter  with  him  into  his  devotions  there. 

11. — Sermons  on  Important  Subjects,  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davies, 
A.  M.,  President  of  the  College  of  New- Jersey,  with  an  Essay  on 
the  Life  and  Times  of  the  Author,  by  Albert  Barnes.  Stereo- 
type Edition,  containing  all  the  Author's  Sermons  ever  published. 
In  3  vols.    Fourth  edition.    New-York :  Robert  Carter.     1845. 

This  is  another  of  Mr.  Carter's  good  publications,  which  he 
offers  at  so  low  a  price,  ($1  50  for  the  3  vols.)  as  to  present  quite  an 
inducement  to  purchase.  Those  who  love  to  read  good  sermons, 
can  have  no  excuse  for  not  indulging  that  love.  Davies'  Sermons 
have  been  so  long  known,  that  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation  to  say  any 
thing  to  recommend  them. 

The  Essay  of  Mr.  Barnes  is  in  his  best  style,  and  contains  reflec- 
tions well  worthy  the  consideration  of  ministers  and  students  of 
theology. 

^2. — An  Essay  towards  an  Easy,  Plain,  Practical,  and  Extensive 
Explicalion  of  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  By  John 
Brown,  of  Haddington.  From  the  sixth  Edinburgh  edition. 
New-York :  Robert  Carter.     1845.    pp.  356, 12  mo.~62i  cents. 

The  Shorter  Catechism  is  one  of  the  best  systems  of  Divinity,  in 
a  condensed  form",  ever  published  ;  and  John  Brown's  Explication  of 
it  is  "  easy,  plain,  practical  and  extensive."  With  only  this  and  the 
Bible,  a  minister  could  discipline  and  indoctrinate  his  mind  well,  and 
write  many  good  sermons. 

13. — Advice  to  a  Young  Christian,  vith  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Dr- 
Alexandbr. — A  World  without  Souls,  By  J.  W.  Cunningham. — 
77i€  WorUPs  Religion  contrasted  with  Genuine  Christianity,  By 
Lady  CoLdUHODN.    New-York:  Robert  Carter.    1845. 

Many  of  our  readers,  doubtless,  perused  these  small  volume 
when  they  appeared  in  their  first  editions;  and  many,  probably,  have 
not  yet  To  the  rising  generation  we  can  safely  recommend  them. 
They  are  of  wholesome  tendency,  and  the  first  and  third  especially 
adapted  to  elevate  the  standard  of  piety,  and  wean  the  Christian 
from  the  vanities  of  time  to  the  realities  of  eternity. 

The  volumesr  are  neatly  "  got  up." 

14. — JucUea  Capta.  By  Charlotte  Elizabeth.  New- York:  M. 
W.  Dodd.    1845.    pp.  234, 18mo. 

Mr.  Dodd  keeps  reminding  us,  every  now  and  then,  that  Charlotte 
Elizabeth  has  somewhat  more  to  say  to  us.  Well,  we  are  content : 
for  we  know  she  will  say  something  of  interest  and  mtility.    The  Jews 
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and  the  Jews'  land,  engage  much  of  her  attention,  for  she  looks  con- 
fidently for  their  restoration  to  the  country  of  their  fathers.  In  this 
volume  she  portrays  the  siege  and  taking  of  Jerusalem  in  her  pecu- 
liar style. 

15 — Kind  Words  for  the  Kitchen^  or  lUustraiions  of  Htanble  Life, 
By  Mrs.  Copley.  New-York:  M.  W.  Dodd.  1845.  pp.  263, 
]8nio. 

This  is  a  truly  well-meant,  and  well-executed  attempt  to  elevate 
the  character  and  promote  the  happiness  of  those  in  domestic  ser- 
vice :  and  we  hope  it  will  not  be  without  its  effect. 

16.— The  Great  Secret  Discovered,  A  Tale  for  Children,  By 
Joseph  Alden,  D.  D.  New-York:  M.  W.  Dodd.  1845.  pp. 
65,  18mo. 

This  is  a  little  story  by  Prof.  Alden,  intended  to  impress  very 
young  children  with  the  importance  of  beginning  early  to  overcome 
selfishness  and  cultivate  kindness  toward  all,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  teach  parents  to  look  well  to  the  employments  of  their  children. 
Children  will  be  interested  in  reading  it,  and  may  be  prompted  to  imi- 
tate the  course  of  Samuel,  and  thus  to  overcome  evil  as  he  did, 
if  they  should  be  of  the  same  disposition. 

17. — TVie  ChwrcJi  Visible  in  all  Ages,  By  Charlotte  Elizabeth. 
New-York :  M.  W.  Dodd.    1845.    pp.  121, 18mo. 

This  is  a  new  volume  from  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  issued  by  the 
publisher  in  a  very  pretty  style.  The  object  of  the  author  is  Co  show 
that  the  true  church  has  always  been  visible, — though  sometimes  a 
very  little  flock, — and  distinguished  from  the  false  church,  by  Scrip- 
tural marks.  It  contains,  in  a  brief  space  and  in  an  interesting  style, 
much  of  the  history  of  the  Paulicians,  Albigenses,  etc,  who,  in  the 
darkest  periods  of  the  church's  existence,  preserved  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  unshaken  by  the  bitterest  persecutions. 

18, — Correspondence  between  Schiller  and  Goethe,  from  1794  to  1805. 
Trasslated  by  George  H.  Calvert.  VoL  I.  New-York  and 
London :  Wiley  d>  Putnam.    1845* 

The  correspondence  of  literary  men  is  alwajrs  entertaining  and 
of^en  profitable.  Two  such  men  as  Groethe  and  Schiller,  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude  in  the  literary  firmament  of  Germany,  could  not 
conduct  a  regular  correspondence  for  a  series  of  yeara  without  utter- 
ing thoughts  which  must  let  us  into  some  of  the  secrets  of  their 
own  reflective  powers.  Of  course  they  pass  under  review  many  of 
the  issues  from  the  press  of  that  day,  and  give  us  their  own  views  on 
poetry,  literature,  philosophy,  art,  and  religion. 
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This  volume  contains  but  half  of  the  correspondence,  the  remain- 
der to  appear  in  a  second,  to  be  published  ere  long. 

The  translator  seems  to  have  executed  his  task  well :  but  we  can- 
not approve  all  he  says  in  his  "  Preface."  He  there  takes  occasion  to 
controvert  the  remarks  on  Goethe,  which  appeared  in  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Oration  at  Cambridge  in  1844.  In  that  production  Goethe  is 
called  "selfish,  false,"  "a  bad  man."  "asynonome for  dissoluteness," 
etc.,  etc.  These  judgments  the  author  pronounces  false:  and  there 
will  sdways  be  discordant  opinions  of  the  man,  depending  on  the 
stand-point  from  which  different  persons  view  him. 

We  cannot  think,  however,  that  the  translator  has  uttered  more 
than  Sijlat  denial  of  the  statements  of  the  oration :  for  his  argument 
that  Goethe  could  not  have  been  "selfish,  false,  nor  bad,"  because  he 
wrote  an  Iphigenia,  a  Clara,  etc ;  because  a  ''  large  composition  of 
mind,"  a  "justness  and  clear  humanity  of  nature,"  are  apparent  in 
his  poetry  and  letters,  we  hold  to  be  a  perfect  non  sequitur.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  facts  obliging  us  to  believe  that  a  man  may  be 
very  far  from  the  possession  of  whatever  is  "  pure,  lovely  and  of 
good  report "  in  his  private  character  and  personal  habits,  and  yet 
utter  in  poetry  and  in  letters  the  most  beautiful  and  sublime  senti- 
ments. 

The  translator  reveals  the  point  of  view  from  which  he  looks  on 
his  idol  when  he  says :  "  Goethe  is  the  most  complete  man  of  his  time 
— the  richest  specimen  of  humanity  since  Shakspeare." 

19. — A  Course  of  English  Reading,  adapted  to  every  Taste  and  Ca- 
pacity; with  Anecdotes  of  Men  of  Genius,  By  the  Rev.  James 
Pycropt,  B.  a.  Trinity  College,  Oxford ;  with  addhions  by  J.  G. 
Cogswell.    New- York :  Wiley  &  Putnam.     1845.  pp.  243  l2mo. 

Such  a  book  as  this  may  be  very  useful.  That  will  depend  on 
the  character  of  the  person  into  whose  hands  it  shall  fall.  Too  many 
of  the  young  are,  at  the  present  day,  so  bent  on  fashion  and  folly, 
that  no  systematic  course  of  reading  can  ever  be  expected  of  them. 
The  very  sight  of  such  a  book  as  this  would  frighten  them.  "  La! 
me !  how  could  a  body  ever  think  of  reading  all  that  ?  It  would  take 
two  lifetimes."  A  very  comfortable  conclusion  for  the  pleasure-loy- 
ing  and  lazy.  And  as  it  would  take  so  long  to  read  ally  t^ey  deeai.it 
the  wiser  course  to  read  none. 

We  have  been  applied  to  ourselves,  as  doubtless  most  educated 
men  have,  for  courses  of  reading;  and  we  have  marked  them  out; 
but,  we  presume,  in  very  few  cases  have  they  ever  been  pursued 
faithfully  and  perseveringly. 

Mr.  Pycroft  has  certainly  pointed  out  an  effective  plan,  and  put  it 
in  the  power  of  the  reader  to  make  an  admirable  selection  of  works 
on  almost  all  subjects. 
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On  Bomc  topics  he  has  omitted  valuable  works,  perhaps  the  most 
valuable ;  and  under  the  head  of  '« Reading  for  Controversialists"  he 
has  enumerated  a  formidable  array  of  authors  ^*  against  Dissenters," 
but  none  in  their  favor. 

20. — Uydropathy,  or  the  Water- Cure :  its  principles^  modes  of  treat- 
ment^ etc.  lllustraied  with  many  cases,  compiled  chiefly  fnvnt  the 
most  eminent  European  authors  on  the  subject.  Bt  Joel  Shew, 
M.  D.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  New  York :  Wiley 
&.  Putnam.     1845.  pp.  360,  12mo. 

New  modes  and  measures  are  apt  to  become  hobbies:  and  what 
has  been  useful  in  many  cases,  is  in  danger  of  being  cried  up  as 
panaceative. 

This  book  can  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit,  whetlier  we  adopt 
the  views  of  the  author  or  not.  As  to  the  efficacy  of  the  application 
of  cold  water,  internally  and  externally,  we  have  no  doubt:  nor  any 
more,  that,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  it  is  all  that  is  necessary,  either 
for  the  preservation  or  restoration  of  health.  The  Priessnitz  method 
■  unquestionably  requires  caution,  sound  judgment  and  experience.  It 
may  do  to  dabble  in  wateri  but  to  mummify  ourselves  in  wet  sheets 
is  no  child's  play.  ^ 

21. — Wiley  and  Putnam's  Library  of  Choice  Reading. — No.  I. 
Eothen,  or  Traces  of  Travel  htought  home  from  the  East.  No, 
II.  Mary  Schweidlerj  the  Amber  Witch.  Edited  by  W.  Mein- 
HOLD,  D.  D.    Translated  from  the  German  by  Lady  Duff  Gordon. 

We  perceive  that  the  worthy  publishers  design  to  publish,  in  a 
*  library  form,  a  series  of  works  of  an  interesting  description,  such  as 
will  pass  for  light  reading,  and  yet  be  of  good  moral  tendency.  We 
ardently  hope  they  will  adhere  to  their  purpose,  and  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  vapid,  trashy  novel  will  be  no  longer  in  de- 
mand. 

The  first  two  numbers  promise  well.  Eothen  is  one  of  the  best, 
and  most  popular 'books  of  Travels  in  the  entire  catalogue ;  *^  a  neat 
book — not  a  sham."  The  Amber  Witch  has,  also,  excited  universal 
attention,  and  called  forth  general  approbation.  It  was,  at  first, 
thought  to  be  fact,  but  is  now  known  to  be  fiction,  characterized  by 
the  excellencies  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
The  author  is  the  <* Editor"  of  the  title-page. 

22. — IPAvbigrUi^s  Miscellany.  Puseyism  examined^A  Voice  from 
Antiquity^^The  Voice  of  the  Church— Confession  of  the  Name  of 
Christ — Faith  and  Knowledge.  By  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubigne, 
D.  D.   New  York :  John  S.  Taylor  &  Co.     1845.  pp.  330,  18mo. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  here  thrown  together  into  one  small  volume,  the 
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jninor  Bftays  of  Dr.  Marie,  before  eeparately  published.  Every 
thiogfrpm  the  peo  of D'Aubigii6  i»  interestinff  to  ub,  both  in  style  and 
mutter,  and,  for  a  very  small  sum,  any  one  can  now  possess  himself 
of  these  smaller  productions. 

2^--l^  Adopted  ChUd,  or  tkenec€9$&if  of  early  pietp.  ByCsARLis 
BuRDBTT,  Author  of  ^  Kmrna,  or  the  Lost  Found."  New  York : 
John  S.  Taylor,  4b.  Ca  1846. 

The  Incidents  of  ttiis  stoiy  are  thrOling:  some  of  them  wonderftd, 
indeed,  if  true ;  and  if  not,  scaraely  justifiable.  <<  Emma,  or  the  Lost 
Found"  was  received  with  great  favor,  and  we  presume  the  r^ptioa 
of  this  win  encourage  the  author  to  proceed  with  the  story  of  Henry 
jBartoo,  all  of  which  he  represents  as  literally  true. 

2i,^7%e  Church  in  aU  Agee^Conformiiy^Paaiing  Thoughte^ 
FaUihoed  and  Trvih^Jwkta  Cktpta— Convent  BeU—Oeric— 
Izram.    By  Cbarix>ttb  Elizabeth.    1845. 

These  smaller  volumes  have  been  neatly  got  up  by  Taylor,  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  say  that  they  are  from  the  pen  of  Charlotte 
Elisabeth,  in  order  to  recommend  them  to  many  readers.  The 
last  two  are  poetical,  bat  not  equal  to  her  prose  writings. 

2$.^Effierelogy ;  or  the  PhiMogy  of  Meemeriem  and  Phrenology: 
including  a  new  phdheophy  of  deep  and  conedoueneee^wiih  art- 
tieiD  of  the  preteneione  of  Neurology  and  Phrenology.  Bt  J. 
Stahlbt  GniMBfl.  New  Ywk:  Saxton  &  Miles.  Phil. :  James 
BC.  Campbell.  Boston :  Sexton,  Pieree,  &  Co.  1846.  pp.  360, 12mo. 

The  author  of  ibis  book  has  evidently  made  phrenology  and  mes^ 
merism  subjeets  of  no  litde  investigation.  And  whatever  may  be 
thou^t  of  his  theory,  he  has  certainly  Aimished  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  sensible  books  yet  written  on  these  subjects. 

That  there  are  singular  phenomena  of  mind  not  easily  explicable 
on  the  ordinary  and  known  laws  of  mind  and  matter  we  are  ready  to 
grant;  but  that  these  phenomena  are  attributable  to  magnetism  or 
etherism  to6  have  yet  to  be  convinced.  That  there  are  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  which  our  philosophy  hath  not  dreamt  o^  we  do 
not  deny;  but  that  these  things  are  explicable  by  neurology,  or 
etherology  we  do  not  yet  confess,  because  we  have  not  yet  seen 
sufficient  evidence. 

Mr.  Grimes  seems  to  have  overthrown  all  the  theories  prior  to 
his,  including  Dr.  Buchanan's  neurology,  and  we  do  certainly  think 
that  his  own  does  not  rest  on  a  very  firm  basis.  He  sets  out  with 
these  fundamental  principles— 2.  ^  One  mind  cannot  influence  another, 
but  through  the  instrumentality  of  motion.''  3.  <<  No  motion  can  be 
communicated  from  one  mind  to  another,  unless  there  is  a  maUriol 
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connection."  How  does  he  know  these  statements  to  be  trae?  He 
does  not  prove  them.  They  are  oertainly  not  axioms.  Then  he 
writes :  *^  F\ut.  One  mind  somethnes  infloences  another  independent- 
ly of  ordinary  sensation  or  muscular  motion,  without  contact  <Mr  per- 
ceptible connection."'*  Inference,  There  is  a  material  substance  oc- 
cupying space,  which  communicates  mental  emotion,  from  one  mind 
to  another.*'    <'  This  I  denominate  Ktberism.^' 

Now,  granting  the  two  principles  or  propositioos  quoted  and  the 
facty  the  inference  would  seem  to  follow ;  but  denying  the  principles 
two  and  three,  the  inference  falls,  until  they  are  proved.  The  very 
foundation,  then,  needs  support 

2Q.'-WMte  lies,  and  False  and  True— A  Tale  of  Trials  tdd  to  my 
Children — The  Fashionable  Wife  and  Unfashionable  Husband, 
Bt  Mas.  Opie. — T%e  Royal  Sisters ;  an  Historical  Romance  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  By  Agnes  Strickland.  New  York:  Saxton 
<3b  Miles.  Boston :  Saxton  &  Kelt  1845. 
These  are  18mo.  volumes,  done  up  neatly  in  paper  covers.    Mrs. 

Opie  and  Mrs.  Strickland,  the  authoresses,  are  well  known  as  good 

writers :  and  their  works  are  generally  of  wholesome  tendency.    The 

White  Lies  are  worthy  the  attention  of  all. 

27,^The  Devotional  Family  Biblej  by  the  Rev.  Albzahbbr Flbtcb- 
SR,  contaimngthe  €Hd  and  New  TeOammU^  wtth  EjfpUmatery 
NoteSy  Practical  ObservoHonsj  Copious  Marginal  References,  etc* 
Every  part  embelH^iedipith  a  higkly  finished  engraving  onste^ 
including  views  of  the  principal  places  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
from  Drawings  taken  an  the  spot.    New  Yoric:  R.  Martin  db  Co. 

A  sf^endid  work;  issued  in  parts,  at  25  cents  each.  We  have  re- 
ceived tiie  first  two^  embracing  the  first  twen^-one  chapters  of  Gene- 
sis: and  we  have  certainly  never  before  seen  any  thing  which  ap- 
proached so  near  to  our  beau  ideal  of  a  Bible^  It  is  in  large  4to  sixe. 
The  Scriptural  text  is  in  double  columns,  fine,  large,  clear  ^pe,  with 
the  marginal  reiereaces  in  two  intermediate  columns.  Immediately 
beneath  axe  the  '< Different  Readings;"  and  beneath  them  the  Re- 
flectk>nsby  Mr.  Fletcher,  aU  in  good,  clear  type.  The  paper  is 
heavy  and  fair,  and  the  entire  typographical  arrangement  and  execu- 
tk>n  admirable.  The  Refleeticms  are  marked  by  sound  sense  and 
practical  piety.  Then,  as  an  embellishment,  each  part  is  to  be  beau- 
tified by  an  elegant  engraving  on  steel,  chaste  and  appropriate. 
Those  in  the  parts  alxeady  published,  and  now  before  us,  are  certain- 
ly superior  line  eogravijo^gs.  All  who  can  possibly  afford  it,  and 
would  indulge  in  the  hnury  of  a  magnificent  BiblCi  need  look  no  fur- 
ther than  Mr.  Martin's.  When  bound  in  a  style  oorrespond^it  with 
the  execution  of  the  texland  the  ambeUishmeots,  it  will,  indeed,  be  an 
attractive  object. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

LITERARY  INT£LLIG£NG£. 

G.  A.  Meier  has  publiflhed  his  Historical  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity — ^Neander's  History  of  the  Christian  Chnroh,  Vol.  X. — Neilson's 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  translated  from  the  Danish  by  A. 
Michelson. — ^H.  L.  Ahieus  has  completed  his  work  on  the  Dialects  of  the 
Greek  Language. — Kiepert  Sl  Ritter,  also,  haye  given  as  their  Typographico- 
historicai  Atlas  of  Greece  and  the  Hellenic  Colonies— Heinrich  Ewald's  Copiow 
Mannal  of  Uie  Hebrew  Language,  fifth  Edition — J.  P.  Lange's  Life  of  Jesus, 
intended  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Stranss.'^Bancroft's  History  of  the 
United  States,  is  being  published  in  Germany,  in  the  German  Language. 
Craaius  has  published  a  complete  Dictionary  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia.— The 
History  of  Classical  Philology  in  Antiquity,  by  Grftfortan,  has  reached  the  dd 
▼olume,  extending  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  among  the  Romans,  and  complet- 
ing the  history,  in  respect  to  the  Greeks. 

SngtaKt. 

K.  O.  Mailer's  Introduction  to  a  Scientific  System  of  Mythology  has  been 
translated  and  published.  Also  Schmitz's  Translation  of  B.  G.  Niebuhr's  Lec- 
tures on  Roman  History  from  the  first  Punic  War  to  the  death  of  Constantine. 
The  Correspondence  and  Remains  of  the  late  John  Foster,  is  in  course  of  pub- 
lication in  London. 

The  Boden  ProfesBor  a(  Sanscrit,  at  Oxford,  commenced  his  lectures  on 
the  10th  of  February,  at  the  Clarendon.  The  Arabic  Professor  at  Cambridge 
commences  his  lectures  on  the  8th  of  April,  in  the  Combination-room  of  St. 
Catherine's-hall,  to  be  continued  every  day  till  the  division  of  the  tefm.  Sub- 
jects— '*  The  Chrestomathies  of  Kosegarten  and  De  Sacy,  the  Koran  and  the 
Mahamat  of  Hairi."  The  Arabic  Professor  also  gives  notice,  that  he  pur- 
poses to  deliver  a  course  of  Sanscrit  lectures  in  the  Easter  Term.  The 
eariy  lectures  will  be  elementary,  being  intended  for  persons  desirous  of  begin- 
ning the  study  of  the  Sanscrit  language.  The  subject  of  the  remaining  lectures 
will  be^  ''  The  Episode  of  Nala,"  from  the  MahahJiarata. 

iFrance. 

The  Bevue  deParu  announces,  that  the  marriage  of  the  celebrated  Arab 
Chief,  YusBuf  Bey,  Colonel  of  the  Spahis,  vrith  Miss  Weyer,  grand  niece  of 
General  Guilleminot,  was  to  be  celebrated  in  Paris  on  the  27th  of  February. 
He  has  abjured  Mamion,  and  embraced  the  Catholic  religion  at  St.  Thomas  d' 
Aquin,  in  presenee  of  the  relative  of  his  wife  and  of  a  few  friends.  Ynssuf  is 
Turk  by  birth,  and  36  yeifs  of  age.    After  his  maniage  he  is  to  be  promoted 
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to  dw  nnk  of  Mi^-Goaenl,  and  invcstad  witk  dw  milHafy  eomiiMiMl  of 
Oran. 

« 

aiRfttH  JSbtstnr. 

Tn/L  Stuurft  work  on  the  Revelation  by  St  John  hai  at  length  appeaird. 
althongh  not  yetfrlien  into  oar  hands.  We  doobc  not  it  will  be  worthy  of  km 
author,  and  exoeedin^y  Talaabie  to  dw  critical  student  of  that  portion  of  God's 
word. 
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trary,  are  considered  as  wishing  to  continue  their  subscription. 

2.  If  subscribers  order  the  discontinuance  of  their  peri- 
odicals, the  publisher  maj  continue  to  send  them  till  all  arrear- 
ages are  paid,  and  subscribers  are  responsible  for  the  numbers 
sent 

3.  If  subscribers  neglect  or  refuse  to  take  their  periodicals 
from  the  office  to  which  they  are  directed,  they  are  held  responsible 
till  they  have  settled  their  bills,  and  ordered  them  discontinued. 

4.  If  subscribers  remove  to  other  places  without  informing 

the  publishers,  and  their  periodicals  are  sent  to  their  former 
direction,  they  are  held  responsible. 

5.  The  Courts  have  decided  that  refusing  to  take  a  newspaper 
or  periodical  from  the  office,  or  removing  and  leaving  it  uncalled 
for,  until  all  arrearages  are  paid,  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  in- 
tentional fraud. 

P08TAOB  RBDUOBD. 

The  Postaos  on  the  Repository  will,  hereafter,  be  about 
NINE  CENTS,  to  any  distance  whatever,  being  a  reduction  of 
nearly  one  half  to  all  our  subscribers  over  100  miles. 

By  publishing  on. lighter  paper  it  might  be  reduced  yet 
more ;  but  we  question  whether  our  subscribers  would  not 
prefer  to  have  better  paper  and  a  little  higher  postage. 

Post  Office  Law. — "  On  Magazines,  2  1-2  cents  for 
the  first  ounce,  and  1  cent  for  each  successive  ounce,  not 
exceeding  eight.  Any  thing  over  eight  ounces  is  excluded 
from  the  mail." 

NoTA  Bene. — After  the  1st  of  July,  our  subscribers  can 
remit  to  us,  by  paying  their  own  postmaster,  taking  his  receipt, 
and  transmitting  to  us ;  which  being  presented  to  our  postmaster 
here,  entitles  us  to  recdve  from  him  the  amount  receipted  for. 
We  hope  all  will  now  send  what  they  owe  in  this  way  or  «i  a 
letter.  We  are  grateful  to  the  Postmaster  General  for  this  ac- 
commodation, as  it  will  enable  us  to  receive  our  pay  in  a  very 
convenient  way. 
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ARTICLE  I. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FAITH  UPON   INTELLECTUAL  CHAR- 
ACTER. 

By  Rat.  C.  B.  Botittoit,  Troy,  N.  T. 

In  this  age,  so  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  ancient 
opinions,  and  among  a  people  so  eminently  practical  as  we 
are,  any  allusion  to  a  faith  which  controlled  the  nations 
twenty  or  thirty  centuries  ago,  may  appear  like  the  pedantry 
of  a  school-boy,  or  at  least,  be  considered  an  unwise  attempt 
to  draw  off  the  mind  from  its  active  duties  in  the  real  world, 
to  wander  amoDg  the  vbions  of  one  purely  ideal. 

A  belief  in  the  invisible  has  very  little  direct  influence 
upon  our  nation.  Indeed,  Protestant  Christendom  yields  but 
sUghtly  to  any  impressions  from  the  spiritual  world. 

This  is  a  matter  of  fact  era,  and  facts,  with  us,  are  such 
truths  as  can  be  tested  by  the  senses.  Whatever  can  be 
touched  and  seen  and  used  moreover,  for  some  piofital)le  pur* 
pose,  is  allowed  to  have  a  real  being.  A  railroad,  or  a  steam- 
boaty  or  a  cotton-factory,  or  a  bond  and  mortgage,  or  bank 
notes  at  par,  or  coin,  they  are  veritl^ble  thiags.    A  man  may 
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believe  in  them  and  not  be  called  a  dreameri  or  a  fanatic ; 
but  whosoever  will  not  shout,  <^  these  are  thy  gods,  O  Israel," 
is  stared  at  as  a  relic  of  the  stupid  past. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  name  the  one  great  fact  of 
modem  times,  the  truth  most  interesting  to  all  classes,  we 
should  mention  '^  available  funds"  as  decidedly,  and  without 
a  rival,  holding  the  first  place  in  the  human  mind,  the  ^'ro 
xaXop"  of  these  latter  days* 

Mammon  and  Philosophy  have  preached  a  crusade 
against  all  spiritual  things,  and  they  have  well  nigh  hunted 
them  from  the  earth.  There  are  no  fairies  now  to  make  their 
homes  in  the  flower  cups,  to  sleep  under  the  shadow  of  a 
leaf,  or  to  revel  by  moonlight  on  the  green  sward.  The  good 
genii  have  been  banished,  the  witches  have  all  been  ex- 
orcised, and  the  land  has  rest.  It  was  said  of  Cervantes, . 
that  he  ''  smiled  Spain's  chivalry  away."  Thus  Mammon 
and  Philosophy  have  sneered  out  of  existence  that  unseen 
world,  which  once  presented  so  many  wonders  and  beauties  to 
the  imagination  of  man. 

Even  the  nurses  have  been  compelled  to  invent  new 
stories  wherewith  to  frighten  the  young.  The  infant  phi- 
losopher will  smile  in  contempt  at  wizards  and  fairies,  and 
speak  of  a  ghost  as  an  optical  illusion. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  thb  is  well :  the  spirits  which 
flitted  in  the  twilight  of  paganism  must  of  course  be  banished 
by  the  beams  of  true  religion.  It  is  well ;  blessed  be  our 
Redeemer  for  disenchanting  the  world. 

But  though  we  grant  this,  there  still  remains  a  questbn  of 
deep  importance  to  the  present  age.  Are  we  not  in  danger 
of  forgetting  that  the  presence  and  power  of  that  false  system 
which  once  ruled  the  nations,  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a 
spiritual  world,  which  is  not  a  falsehood,  but  a  solemn  and 
enduring  reality  ?  The  counterfeit  is  the  representative  of  the 
genuine  coin. 

In  the  eager  and  praiseworthy  attempt  to  release  the 
mind  from  the  thraldom  of  the  ancient  superstition,  have  we 
not,  in  a  measure,  banished  the  false  and  the  true  together  ? 
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As  the  fantastic  shapes  of  the  Grecian  mythology  melted 
away,  have  we  not  forgotten  the  substance  of  which  they 
were  the  distorted  reflection  ? 

In  speaking  of  the  influence  of  faith  upon  the  intellect, 
we  do  not  propose  to  confine  our  remarks  to  evangelical 
faithy  but  shall  speak  of  that  general  belief,  which  links  the 
soul  to  a  spiritual  world  and  binds  it  to  an  hereafter. 

For  our  first  illustration,  we  turn  to  that  people  with 
whose  mental  powers,  with  whose  poetry,  and  eloquence,  and 
excellence  in  the  fine  arts,  and  religious  belief  and  institu- 
tions, every  scholar  is  familiar — ^the  Romans  and  the  Greeks; 

One  of  the  most  significant  facts  connected  with  the 
paganism  of  Greece  and  Rome  is,  that  beneath  its  influence 
the  intellect  of  man  towered  upward  in  more  gigantic  proper- 
uons  than  it  has  elsewhere  reached  on  earth,  with  one  single 
exception.  As  an  intellectual  being  man  was  then  ^'  soar- 
ing in  his  pride  of  place."  In  whatever  depends  simply  upon 
the  powers  of  the  understanding,  the  Greek  and  Roman  are 
accounted  giants  still. 

If  we  would  be  charmed  with  those  creations  of  poetry, 
which  have  their  birth-place  in  the  highest  heaven  of  inven- 
tion, we  must  ascend  to  those  former  times  when  an  invoca- 
tion to  Calliope  was  something  more  than  a  classic  formula ; 
when  the  soul  of  the  poet  was  under  the  full  influence  of  a 
spell  whose  power  over  the  world  is  gone.  If  we  would  be 
moved  by  an  eloquence  which  cannot  die  while  human  na- 
ture endures,  we  must  sit  at  the  feet  of  those  masters  who 
lived  before  the  light  of  Chrbtianity  streamed  over  the  mar- 
bles of  the  Acropolis ;  before  Paul  bad  explained  its  princi- 
ples to  the  Athenian  Senate,  or  preached  in  the  household 
of  Cesar. 

In  power  and  grandeur  of  thought,  the  philosophers  of 
paganbm  have  never  been  surpassed  by  uninspired  men,  and 
modem  art  has  not  been  able  to  throw  over  the  sculptured 
form  that  matchless  grace  which  floats  round  even  the  mu- 
tilated fragments  which  Time  has  spared  fifom  Greece, 
These  are  significant  facts,  and  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  seri- 
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yas  inquiry,  whether  thb  mental  exceUeace  was  gained  inde* 
pendentlj  of  the  false  religion  with  which  it  was  contemporary ; 
whether  it  was  reached  in  spite  of  the  adverse  influences  of 
heathenism,  or  whether  there  was  some  element  in  the  pagan 
system  which  stimulated  into  gigantic  growth  and  vigoroiis 
exercbe  the  intellect  of  man. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  Christianity  which  forbids,  or  even 
hinders  the  widest  expansion,  the  loftiest  achievement  of  the 
human  mind? 

We  deem  these  questions  of  unspeakable  importance ;  fi>r 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  Christiaaity  is' superior  to  the 
ancient  religion  in  its  power  to  dev^lope  and  strengthen  even 
the  intellect,  how  shall  we  commend  it  as  a  revelation  from 
God,  adapted  to  the  whole  nature  of  man  ? 

In  order  that  we  may  more  easily  fiwrn  an  opiidon  in  r»^ 
gard  to  these  interesting  inquiries,  we  shall  call  the  reader's 
attention,  a  moment,  to  some  of  the  more  important  features  ot 
the  religion  of  Greece  and  Rome,  not  with  the  idea  of  impart** 
ing  instruction  upon  these  points,  but  that  all  our  memories 
may  be  refreshed  with  truths  from  which  we  propose  here- 
after to  draw  some  important  conclusions. 

Let  us,  however,  examine  these  sptems  as  they  appeared 
in  the  earlier,  rather  than  the  latter  periods  of  these  govern- 
ments, as  they  have  been  represented  by  their  purest  and 
noblest  men ;  nor  must  we  forget  that  in  the  later  times  of 
luxury  and  corruption,  this  religion  had  very  little  influenoe 
upon  the  public  mind.  In  fact  a  majority  of  at  least  the 
higher  classes  considered  the  whole  as  a  dream  of  the  poet 
or  a  contrivance  of  the  priest.  They  were  infidels  in  regard 
to  their  0¥m  pagan  system* 

In  its  purest  and  original  form,  this  religion  presented  the 
idea  of  One  Supreme  Being,  Creator  aqd  Governor  of  all 
things ;  a  Being  of  unbending  justice,  the  lewarder  of  the 
good,  and  swift  to  avenge  himself  upon  the  wodcen  of  ini-^ 
quity :  one,  who  watched  over  and  interested  himsdf  in  dio 
ceaeems  of  mortals ;  the  hearer  and  answerer  of  prayer* 

The 'immortality  of  the  soul  was  another  article  in  diit 
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tieed.  Tartaras  burned  with  everloiting  fira  ibr  the  wicked, 
and  for  the  virtuous  it  provided  an  eternity  of  joy. 

We  discover  also  the  idea  of  an  universal  law,  emanating 
from  the  Supreme  Being,  clothed  with  his  authority,  and  bind- 
ng  eirery  intelligent  creature*  For  every  transgression  of 
this  law,  Justice  demanded  satisfaction,  an  atonement  In  ad* 
dition  10  the  One  Supreme  Bebg,  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
as  all  are  aware,  peopled  heaven  and  earth  with  a  race  of 
spiritual  creatures ;  lesser  gods,  benevolent  and  evil*  The 
air,  the  woods,  the  waters,  were  all  swarming  with  these 
Unagiaary  beings ;  and  if  we  look  at  the  general  theory  of 
this  system,  rather  than  its  absurd  details,  we  may  perhaps 
discover  that  modem  philosophy  has  yet  to  prove  that  its 
own  teachings  approach  nearer  to  the  true  economy  of  the 
spiritual  world. 

For  the  sake  of  an  inference  to  be  used  hereafter,  wilt 
the  reader  dwell,  a  moment,  with  us  upon  the  characters  of 
some  of  the  spiritual  dwellers  in  that  ancient  world  ? 

That  was  a  delicate  conception  of  the  geutle  hamadryad, 
bom  with  the  opening  bud,  who  had  her  home  for  ever  among 
the  branches ;  whose  shriek  of  terror  somedmes  mingled  with 
the  sound  of  the  woodman's  axe,  and  whose  harmless  life 
ended  with  that  of  die  tree  over  whose  destiny  it  had  an- 
eeasingly  watched.  There  was  the  home  of  a  nymph  in  the 
shadow  of  every  grot,  and  by  the  mosses  of  every  fountain* 
There  were  spirits  who  guided  the  husbandman  in  his  labors, 
who  protected  his  flocks,  and  guarded  them  from  the  evil 
spirit's  eye.  There  were  those  who  watched  over  the  spring- 
ing grain,  to  cherish  the  tender  blade,  to  shield  it  from  mil- 
dew 4nd  blight,  and  to  make  effectual  the  influence  of  the 
dew,  the  shower,  and  the  sunbeam,  in  bringing  to  maturity 
the  ripening  ear.  The  Spirit  of  the  storms  was  heard  abroad 
upon  the  mountains,  uprooting  the  forests  with  his  mighty 
breath,  and  the  song  of  the  sea-nymph  floated  over  the 
moonlit  sea. 

£ach  individual  was  thought  to  have  a  good  and  evil 
spirit  to  attend  him  through  life,  and  hB  was  fortunate  or 
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otherwise  as  one  or  the  other,  for  the  time,  obtamed  control 
over  his  destiny. 

What  a  beautiful  and  touching  idea  was  that  of  the 
Lares,  the  spirits  of  departed  friends,  watching  over  those 
whom  they  loved  on  earth ;  giving  full  power  to  the  holy  and 
purifying  belief,  that  the  departed,  the  loved,  are  still  linger- 
ing by  our  sides  unseen,  our  spirit-guardians  attending  with 
sleepless  eye  and  holy  affection  all  our  wandering  steps,  or 
watching  beside  our  pillows ! 

The  inhabitants  of  the  unseen  worid  were  more  numeroos 
than  those  of  the  vbible  ;  and  every  opention  of  the  natural 
world,  from  the  opening  of  a  flower  to  the  heaving  of  an 
earthquake  and  the  rush  of  the  whirlwind,  was  under  their  su- 
pervision ;  and  every  interest  of  man,  from  the  protection  of  the 
sleeping  infant  to  the  planting  and  uprooting  of  a  kingdom, 
was  in  some  sort  subjected  to  the  ministration  of  these  spirits 
by  the  Supreme  Governor  of  all.  The  Greek  knew  little  of 
that  ''  philosophical  god,"  the  *^  laws  of  nature,"  and  there- 
fore he  referred  to  direct  spiritual  agency  the  phenomena  of 
earth  and  sky. 

With  the  fall  of  paganism,  and  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, these  viewless  beings  were  banished,  though  gradually, 
from  the  earth.  The  nymph  lingered  long  by  the  secluded 
fountain,  and  a  dim  belief  in  various  spiritual  creatures  walk- 
ing the  earth  and  waters,  is  to  be  traced  through  modem 
Europe.  But  they  are  all  gone  now ;  the  last  gentle  spirit 
has  departed,  and  philosophy  has  decided  that  they  were  all 
but  shadowy  creations  of  the  poetic  dream,  and  our  faith  is 
narrowed  down  to  ibe  visible,  tangible,  profitable  things.  The 
error  has  been  effectually  destroyed  and  abandoned.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  modem  philosophy,  in  performing 
this  work,  has  not  outrun  the  commands  of  the  Bible,  and  lost 
sight  of  a  most  important  truth. 

Let  us  first  inquire.  Whence  did  the  Greek  and  Roman 
derive  that  complicated  system  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
which  overshadowed  all  society  with  its  influence,  and  was 
interwoven  alike  with  life's  grandest  and  minutest  concerns  ? 
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Was  it  wholly  an  inTention  of  human  imagination,  or  was  it  a 
distorted  shadow  of  something  real,  something  purer  than  it- 
self? The  last  supposition  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one.  It  is 
wholly  inconceivable  that  the  human  mind,  unaided  by  reve- 
lation, could  have  formed  any  such  conceptions  oi  a  world 
which  in  no  point  comes  under  the  observation  of  the  senses, 
and  in  regard  to  which  reason  can  form  no  definite  conclu- 
sions. Imagination  has  no  power  equal  to  the  creation  pf 
such  a  world  as  has  been  opened  to  the  eye  of  faith,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  search  for  a  religious  system  embracing  three 
worlds,  in  other  regions  than  the  imagination  of  roan. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  some  important  doctrines 
which  are  discoverable  amid  the  rubbish  of  the  ancient  my- 
thology ;  a  belief  in  One  Supreme  Being,  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  in  future  rewards  and  punishments  ;  a  punishment 
in  fire  which  was  eternal,  an  everlasting  home  of  happiness 
fer  the  good ;  in  an  all-embracing  divine  law,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  a  satisfiiction,  an  atonement  for  transgression.  These 
doctrines,  as  they  were  then  believed,  were  so  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance, in  their  general  features,  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  idea,  that  both  have  been 
derived  from  some  common  origin. 

But  what  was  that  origin  ?  How  shall  we  trace  back  the 
cornipted  stream  as  it  flowed  through  Greece  and  Rome  to 
the  original  well-springs  whence  the  truths  of  the  Bible  were 
drawn?  Rejecting  as  improbable  the  hypothesis  that  the 
early  Grecian  tribes  derived  it  from  their  intercourse  with  the 
Jews,  we  adopt  another. 

The  religious  system  of  Greece  and  Rome  bears  marks  of 
a  more  venerable  antiquity.  It  seems  to  date  its  beginnings 
further  back  than  the  exodus ;  it  appears  to  strike  its  roots  far 
upward  toward  the  beginnings  of  time. 

We  believe  thb  religious  system  had  its  origin  in  the  earli- 
est revelations  given  by  God  to  man.  We  refer  it  to  the 
primitive  instruction  vouchsafed  to  Adam,  preserved  by  the 
teachings  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  handed  across  the 
waters  of  the  deluge  by  Noah,  and  again  preserved  in  the  far 
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Eisty  with  more  or  less  mingriag  of  idolatrous  rites,  tSl  the 
calling  of  Abraham,  and  (bally  lost,  among  the  Jews,  in  the 
clearer  light  of  the  written  word  and  the  Mosaic  economy. 

As  the  fiimilies  of  the  earth  divided  after  the  deluge,  and 
leaving  Shbar  wandered  westward  in  search  of  a  home,  they 
carried  with  them  this  primitive  belief,  at  6rst  a  direct  reve* 
lation  from  heaven,  but  gradually  corrupted  by  the  wickedness 
of  the  natural  heart,  and  obscured  from  age  to  age,  until  it 
became  that  foul  and  abominable  thing,  which  polluted  earth 
and  disgraced  man  at  the  period  of  the  Saviour's  advent. 

If,  then,  we  have  given  a  correct  idea  of  the  origin  of  the 
principal  features  of  doctrine  which  are  half  hidden,  half  re- 
vealed amid  the  rubbish  of  paganism  ;  to  what  source  shall  we 
trace  a  belief  in  those  crowds  of  spiritual  creatures  with  which 
the  fervid  inuigination  of  the  Greeks  had  peopled  their  beau«- 
tiful  land  ?  Was  this .  a  dream,  a  mere  fiction  ;  ar  may  we 
refer  this  spiritual  supervision  of  earthly  things,  this  mingling 
of  good  and  evil  spirits  in  human  affiiirs  to  some  source  in  the 
region  pf  truth  ?  Is  this  simply  a  corruption  of  some  impor- 
tant doctrine ;  some  revelation  once  made  by  God  to  man  ? 
We  iiave  no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  truot  and  that  in  all  the 
lesser  deities  of  the  ancient  world,  in  the  good  and  evil  spirits 
that  swarmed  in  air,  or  walked  the  earth,  we  have  but  a  mon- 
strous corruption  of  an  origmal  truth,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  doctrines  of  Scripture,  the  nunbtration  of 
angels. 

'^  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister 
unto  the  heirs  of  salvation  ?"  Setting  aside  the  absurdity  of 
the  dtiaiU  of  the  ancient  system,  and  looking  only  at  the  gen- 
eral theory,  we  consider  its  correspondence  to  the  teachings 
of  Scripture  remarkable  and  important.  From  the  views  here 
presented  we  are,  perhaps,  better  prepared  to  judge  of  the 
influence  of  such  a  system  upon  the  intellectual  character. 

The  Greek,  and  Roman,  but  more  especially  the  Greeks 
lived  and  acted  under  an  all-pervading  sense  of  the  reality  of 
a  spiritual  world.  Such  was  the  power  of  his  fiiith,  that  the 
unseen  w.as  to  him  a  verity,  and  his  soul  necessarily  held  com- 
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manioQ  with  inyisible  creatures  above  and  around  him.  His 
soul  on  glowing  wings  rose  upward  to  the  abodes  of  the  gods^ 
and  there  he  held  converse  with  beings  of  unconquerable 
mighty  of  majestic  form ;  of  matchless  beauty,  of  indescribable 
grace  of  motion  ;  whose  eloquence  was  irresistible  in  its  power 
to  awe,  instruct)  or  win  ;  whose  music  eould  tame  a  fuiy^s 
heart,  and  hush  all  heaven  with  rapture. 

These  to  the  Grecian  soul  were  parts  of  the  real  creation 
as  much  as  the  visible  things.  These  were  the  associates  of 
his  spirit ;  with  them  he  held  entrancing  communion.  By  the 
very  necessities  of  the  mental  constitution  he  became  assimi- 
lated to  his  celestial  companions,  in  proportion  to  the  power 
and  vividness  of  his  faith.  By  the  power  of  association  he 
was  changed  into  their  image.  His  actions  were  moulded  by 
this  belief  in  the  invisible,  his  thoughts  were  colored  with 
brightness  from  above.  He  had  standards,  modek,  of  thought 
and  action,  higher  than  himself.  He  lived  each  day  amid  the 
creations  of  his  faith,  and  heaven  came  down  to  him  in  bis 
dreams.  We  do  not  pretend  that  such  a  belief  could  purify 
the  corrupted  heart,  or  open  the  way  of  salvation.  We  speak 
only  of  its  effect  upon  the  intellect,  and  we  deem  it  not  ex* 
travagant  to  assert  that  the  Greek  was  intellectually  great,  be- 
cause of  his  strong  living  faith  in  the  reality  of  a  spiritoal 
world,  something  more  enduring,  more  excellent  than  earth. 
From  that  source  he  derived  whatever  was  excellent  in  his 
character,  whatever  was  great  m  his  achievements.  That 
faith  enabled  him  to  make  the  marble  speak,  and  the  canvass 
breathe ;  and  that  was  the  Castalian  ibunt,  where  his  spirit 
drank  the  inspiration  of  poetry. 

He  saw,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  dim  distorted  shadow,  but 
it  was  cast  fiom  the  true  substance ;  it  was  a  faint  reflection 
from  that  light  so  clearly  revealed  in  the  Bible.  His  faith 
raised  his  soul  above  the  carnal  and  the  earthly,  and  brought  it 
into  habitual  communion  with  the  spiritual,  the  invisible,  par* 
tially  revealing  the  beautiful  and  the  true. 

We  now  return,  a  moment,  to  the  considention  of  our 
own  age  and  its  chancteristics.    We  feel  constrained,  to  ex* 
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press  the  belief  that  it  is  sadly  wanting  in  that  most  powerful 
of  all  the  quickeners  of  the  intellect,  a  strong  controlling  fiuth 
in  the  realities  of  the  spiritual  world.  It  is  an  era  of  phyacal 
rather  than  spiritual  life.  We  hear  of  an  iron  age,  of  a  golden 
age;  this  age  is  of  the  earth,  earthy.  The  fires  on  our  altars 
bum  low,  and  the  vbton  b  dim.  In  Mammon's  ^*  chambers 
of  imagery ''  the  young  men  and  the  ancients  bum  incense 
and  adore.  Genius  has  forgotten  his  vocation ;  be  has  come 
down  from  his  heavenward  soarings,  and  walks  a  "  merchant 
upon  change."  He  has  grown  fat,  with  aldermen,  on  turtle 
soup,  and  is  busy  <^  in  the  cotton  trade  and  sugar  line."  In- 
stead of  walking  with  Milton  on  the  ''  mount  of  God,"  be 
writes  sonnets  to  the  swiftest  steamboat,  and  manufactures 
^^  to  order  "  villainous  rhymes  upon  political  candidates. 

Could  we  suppose  a  Greek  of  the  olden  time,  and  a  mod- 
em utilitarian  now  walking  the  earth  in  company,  we  might 
perhaps  imagine  their  differing  thoughts  and  feelings.  On  the 
banks  of  some  stream  where  the  Greek  would  recognize  the 
home  of  some  river  god,  or  the  haunt  of  some  nymph  of 
the  fountains,  the  modem  would  simply  calculate  the  value  of 
the  water  power. 

Where  the  Greek  would  gaze  from  some  eminence,  enrap- 
tured with  the  mingling  glories  of  earth  and  sky,  of  ocean, 
mount  and  river,  the  modem  would  consider  the  expediency 
of  a  railroad,  and  the  possibility  of  a  successful  speculation 
in  the  lots  of  a  lithographic  city.  While  the  Greek  would 
listen  for  the  voice  of  the  hamadryad  in  the  branching  oak, 
the  modem  would  cut  it  down  for  a  steamboat.  While  the 
Greek  would  seek  the  forum  that  he  might  yield  himself  to  the 
fascination  of  eloquence  or  song,  the  modem  would  visit  the 
exchange  and  start  a  joint  stock  corporation  for  a  factory  or  a 
bank.  The  Greek  would  mark  the  bounding  animal,  and 
study  the  elegant  proportions,  and  the  graces  of  its  attitudes, 
in  order  that  he  might  transfer  them  to  the  canvass,  or  repro- 
duce them  in  the  marble  ;  the  modem  would  estimate  the  value 
of  the  skin  for  leather,  the  flesh  for  food,  the  entrails  for  mu- 
sical instroments,  the  boms  and  hoois  for  buttons  and  combs. 
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While  the  Greek  would  expatiate  upon  the  '^  bird  of  Jove/' 
and  the  swans  of  Venus,  and  Juno's  more  gorgeous  fowl,  the 
modem  would  shoot  them  all  and  stuff  them  for  a  museum. 

This  may  seem  to  partake  of  the  spirit  of  caricature,  and 
yet  it  embodies  a  most  important  truth.  It  shows  that  *the 
prevailing  spirit  of  our  times  is,  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  our 
physical  being,  while  the  spiritual  ]ife  and  the  means  of  pro- 
moting it  are  comparatively  overlooked  and  forgotten.  The 
wants  of  the  body,  these  are  the  objects  of  science ;  these  are 
the  end  of  improvement.  The  soul  is  the  body's  slave,  and 
its  mighty  energies  are  tasked  by  night  and  by  day  to  devise 
means  and  processes,  by  which  the  lordly,  lazy  body  may  be 
swiftly  transported,  delicately  clothed,  sumptuously  fed.  The 
relation  of  body  and  soul  in  this  age  might  be  not  unaptly  rep* 
resented  by  Dives,  for  the  body,  faring  sumptuously,  in  fine 
linen  and  purple,  while  the  soul  should  be  seen  harnessed  to 
hb  carriage,  sawing  hb  wood  and  cooking  his  dinner. 

But  let  us  look  seriously  out  upon  the  course  and  charac- 
ter of  modem  improvements.  Have  they  awakened  the  most 
exalted  powers  of  the  human  soul  ?  We  answ^,  No !  You 
may  build  steam  engines  and  cotton  factories  innumerable, 
you  may  unite  canals  and  railroads  till  they  gird  the  earth, 
you  may  make  our  merchants  princes,  you  may  erect  banks 
and  brokers'  offices  on  every  comer,  and  prisons  and  poor- 
bouses  in  the  rear,  and  when  you  have  accomplished  all  that 
modern  physical  improvement  has  ever  promised  or  dreamed, 
you  may  embrace  even  a  flying  machine  in  the  catalogue,  and 
still  the  most  exalted  feelings  of  man's  soul  will  remain  dor- 
mant, the  highest  powers  even  of  the  intellect  will  not  be 
called  into  exercise. 

These  things  are  indeed  noble  achievements,  they  feed 
the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked ;  they  multiply  those  physical 
comforts  which  must  precede  cultivation  and  refinement  of 
mind :  but  man's  choicest  powers  stoop  not  to  tasks  like  these. 
In  man's  heart  of  hearts,  in  the  inner  chambers  of  the  immor* 
tal  spirit,  there  b  one  celestial  harp  whose  strings  give  no  re* 
sponse  to  the  touch  of  Mammon's  fingers. 

Man,  through  modem  science  and  art,  has  won  full  many 
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splendid  triumphs  over  hitherto  iDtractable  matter,  and  as  a 
crowniog  effort  has  made  the  lightnings  hb  messenger,  so  that 
Ariel,  who  could  ^^  pat  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty  min- 
utes," would  now  be  much  too  slow  for  business  operations ; 
but'jtilHhe  question  remains,  whether  all  this  is  fitted  to  de* 
velope,  to  the  utmost,  the  stupendous  genius  of  the  human 
soul.  Will  the  race  in  these  things  folfil  iu  highest  earthly 
destiny? 

•-  Samson  was  not  useless  when  grinding  in  the  mills  of  the 
Philistines  ;  but  that  was  not  surely  his  true  Tocation.  Bet- 
ter there  than  in  the  lap  of  Delilah,  but  how  much  better 
still  if  the  terrible  warrior,  with  helm,  and  sword,  and  spear, 
had  been  at  his  post  at  the  head  of  Judea's  legions.  Perhaps 
it  is  worthy  of  inquiry  whether  modem  improvement  has  not 
proved  a  Delilah  to  the  soul,  and  delivered  it  to  Mammon, 
who  has  bound  it  and  put  out  its  eyes,  and  shorn  its  wings, 
and  compelled  it  to  labor  amid  his  multifarious  machinery. 

Our  next  illustmtion  of  the  power  of  faith  upon  the  intel- 
lect is  derived  from  the  Hebrews.  To  the  Jew,  the  real 
economy  of  the  spiritual  world  was  in  a  measure  revealed.  In- 
stead of  those  imaginary  beings,  who  occupied  the  thought 
of  the  Greek,  the  true  inhabitants  of  the  unseen  worid  held 
visible,  almost  daily  communion  with  the  Hebrew.  He  was 
the  honored  associate  of  those  who  sat  on  thrones  above,  who 
were  members  of  the  principalities  and  dominions  of  heaven. 
They  were  mmistering  spirits  attendant  upon  the  heirs  of 
promise.  The  Oreek  beheld  the  dim  distorted  shadow,  the 
Jew,  the  glorious  reality.  The  Jew  was  more  completely 
under  the  controlling  influence  of  the  spiritual  world  than  even 
the  Greek. 

If,  then,  our  theoiy  be  true,  the  Hebrews  should  be  intel- 
lectually superior  to  the  Greek.  Perhaps  all  will  not  readDy 
eoncede  the  point  if  we  declare  our  belief  that  it  was  so.  Na- 
tionally and  individually,  we  are  much  inclined  to  believe  the 
Jews  superior  to  all  of  earth  beside,  and  not  without  substan- 
tial reasons  the  favorites  of  Heaven^ 

Greece  and  Rome,  in  the  day  of  their  pride,  were  not  so 
stupendous  in  their  greatness  as  that  small  Hebrew  Common- 
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wealth.  It  figures  not  od  the  pages  of  history,  because  au- 
thentic profane  hbtory  reaches  not  back  to  the  period  of  its 
glory.  The  military  operations  of  the  Jews  appear  insignifi-* 
canty  only  on  account  of  the  brevity  of  the  Scriptural  narratire, 
and  because  of  the  surpassing  grandeur  of  the  colhieeted 
events*  In  that  majestic  solemn  drama  in  which  devib  and 
angels  and  Ood  himself  are  the  actors,  the  slaying  of  half  a . 
million  of  men  in  a  single  battle  is  passed  lightly  over,  leaving 
little  impression  upon  the  mind.  *    '* 

Had  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Jewbh  state  been  described' 
with  that  fulness  of  detail,  and  with  that  rich,  not  to  say  ex* 
aggerated  coloring  which  characterises  profiine  history,  it 
would  have  been  the  most  amazing  page  m  all  the  story  of 
earth.  But  when  we  study  history  in  the  Bible,  our  stand- 
point is  in  eternity.  We  look  as  it  weie  from  heaven  down 
on  the  busy  world.  We  heboid  the  whole  broad  stream  of 
human  life  in  its  solemn  flow  toward  eternity,  and  in  the  swift 
march  of  a  thousand  millions,  the  fiilling  of  a  few  hundred 
thousand  here  and  there,  is  comparatively  an  unimportant  affiiir* 

In  a  literary  pmnt  of  view,  it  must  certainly  be  admitted 
that  the  Hebrew  stands  without  a  competitor.  Trae,  it  may 
be  objected  that  the  Jewish  writers  were  under  the  immedi* 
ate  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  therelcm  their  example 
is  not  a  case  in  point.  But  the  inteUectuai  power  of  these 
writers  was  not  oreatad  by  their  inspiratbn.  Their  individu^ 
ality  remains  unchanged  by  the  heavenly  afflatus.  The  Sfiirit 
suggested  the  subject,  kept  them  to  the  Ime  of  trutfai  and  then 
left  the  individual  mind  to  its  own  strong  walkings.  The  ro» 
9ul(B  are  unequalled  in  grandeur  and  in  beanty. 

Homer  has  been  surpassed  in  his  battle  scenes  by  Miriam 
and  Deborah;  the  Chrecian  dnuna  rises  not  to  the  snfaliinity  of 
Job ;  where  shall  we  find  aught  even  in  the  Orphic  hymns  to 
Mmpare  with  the  richness,  the  sweetness,  the  graiideur  of 
David?  who  shall  equal  Isaiah  in  hjs  lofty  imagioings?  who 
sh^l  sing  like  Jeremiah  the  dii^  of  a  fallen  nation  ?  who 
shall  treiid  dmt  burning  pathway  which  is  lighted  by  Ezekiel^ 
genius? 
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If  we  mistake  not,  we  may  draw  another  and  scarcely  less 
vivid  illustration  of  the  influence  of  faith  upon  intellectual 
character,  from  the  example  of  those  who  first  peopled  the 
shores  of  New  England.  We  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  pro- 
nounce any  eulogium  upon  New  England,  nor  would  we  make 
any  offensive  comparison,  between  her  and  other  portions  of 
our  common  country.  Her  reputation,  whatever  it  may  be, 
has  been  most  dearly  earned  at  the  expense  of  patient  toil,  of 
treasure  abundantly  bestowed,  of  blood  most  freely  shed. 

Far  be  it  from  us,  to  dim  one  single  ray  of  the  truly  bril- 
liant qualities  of  those  somewhat  earlier  settlers,  who  made 
their  homes  in  the  sunny  south  ;  nor  have  we  forgotten  those 
whose  Teutonic  blood  reached  America  without  passing  round 
through  English  veins,  who  are  Americans  indeed,  who  have 
stood  firom  the  Revolution  to  the  present  hour,  to  defend  with 
their  fortunes  and  their  lives  our  common  liberties  in  the  hour 
of  extremest  peril. 

We  speak  of  the  Pilgrims  merely  because  their  history 
seems  to  throw  light  upon  a  fact  connected  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  mind,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  spend  a  moment 
in  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Puritans  were  strongly  influ- 
enced by  a  faith  which  linked  them  to  the  invisible.  Their 
very  excesses  sufficiently  demonstrate  this.  No  man  could 
cast  bis  vote  for  the  hanging  of  a  witch,  or  believe  that  the 
red  warrior  was  an  incarnation  of  an  evil  spirit,  who  was  not 
living  under  an  all-controlling  influence  fit)m  the  spiritual 
world.  Their  enterprise  was  essentially  a  religious  one,  and 
in  all  the  records  of  man's  achievements  in  the  planting  of 
colonies  or  kingdoms,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  it,  saving  only 
the  exodus  of  the  Hebrews. 

Admitting  the  early  Grecian  expeditions  to  have  been 
what  poetry  and  fable  describe ;  grant  that  the  colonization  of 
Italy  from  the  wreck  of  burning  Troy  was  as  it  b  portrayed 
in  **  Virgil's  lay,  and  Livy's  pictured  page,"  and  yet  they  are 
unable  to  chain  the  mind  with  a  spell  of  such  intensity  and 
power,  as  that  which  has  been  breathed  from  the  story  of  the 
settlement  of  New  England. 
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We  have  spoken  already  of  the  influence  of  faith  upon 
Grecian  and  Roman  poetry,  and  of  its  excellence  as  the  fruit 
of  faith,  and  if  our  theory  be  true,  it  may  be  said  that  the  rich- 
est strains  of  poetry  should  be  found  among  the  Puritans. 
Our  readers  may  smile,  perhaps,  if  we  attempt  to  convince 
them  that  the  true  poetic  feeling  did  exist  in  the  land  of  blue- 
laws  and  bigotry  and  witchcraft,  in  a  land  where  the  only 
song  was  the  harsh  nasal  chanting  of  some  limping  version  of 
a  psalm. 

But  as  the  earth  rings  and  echoes  with  unwritten  music, 
so  is  there  many  a  noble  strain  of  unwritten  poetry.  There 
is,  beyond  dispute,  a  poetry  of  action,  of  a  sublimer  and  more 
spiritual  character  than  that  which  is  expressed  in  words.  As 
there  is  an  eloquence  in  the  eye  which  no  language  can  equal, 
so  is  there  a  poetry  of  action  loftier  even  than  the  strains  of 
Milton. 

Who  shall  say  there  was  no  poetry  in  the  bosoms  of  those 
in  the  Mayflower's  cabin,  when  she  hovered  on  that  stem 
coast,  like  a  wounded  sea-fowl  seeking  a  place  to  die,  her  torn 
rigging  cracklihg  in  the  December  blast ;  behind,  three  thou- 
sand miles  of  water  stretching  between  them  and  civilization, 
before  them,  an  unbroken  snow-covered  forest,  where  the  howl 
of  the  wild  beast  mingled  with  the  wilder  war-cry  of  the  sav- 
age ;  and  yet  not  a  regret  in  man's  heart  to  'shake  his  high  re- 
solve, and  not  a  tear  to  dim  the  lustre  of  a  woman's  eye  ? 

Was  there  no  poetry  in  the  transactions  of  that  first  long 
terrible  winter,  when  disease  was  laying  low  the  pride  of  man- 
hood and  the  loveliness  of  woman  ;  when,  one  by  one,  in  swift 
succession,  the  sad,  stricken,  but  still  high-souled  and  trusting 
band,  laid  their  loved  ones  in  that  sloping  bank  which  looks 
out  toward  England,  and  then  returned  undismayed  to  the 
task  of  unrolling  a  nation's  destiny  7  Even  omitting  all  the 
stormy  and  romantic  incidents  of  the  first  half  century,  and 
confining  ourselves  to  the  pestilence,  the  famine,  the  cold,  the 
awful  solitude  of  that  first  winter,  and  the  patience,  the  cour- 
age, the  cheerfulness,  the  submission,  with  which  they  were 
met,  and  endured,  not  only  by  men,  but  by  high-bred  and 
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delicate  women,  in  sickness  and  in  weakness  ;  will  not  every 
trae  American  poet  say,  that  there  was  more  of  the  sublime, 
the  heroic  poetry  of  action^  than  has  been  written  since  ? 

Of  the  intellectual  character  of  the  Puritans,  no  word 
need  now  be  spoken.  The  mombg  mists  of  prejudice  are 
dissolving  around  them ;  they  are  so  far  revealed  that  we 
catch  the  outlines  of  their  manly  proportions.  It  surely  need 
not  be  said,  that  they  were  strong  men,  who  watched  and 
guarded  the  cradle  of  liberty*  The  Puritan  character  was 
the  result  of  faith,  based  on  the  habitual  study  of  the  Bible,  a 
faith  which  brought  them  into  communion  with  the  unseen. 

Why  then  is  it,  that  we,  who  claim  to  live  amid  the  fuller 
developments  of  the  Christian  scheme,  when,  in  addition  to  all 
which  the  Jew  possessed,  we  have  that  superadded  know- 
ledge imparted  by  him  who  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  and  poured  over  the  spiritual  world  the  illumination  of 
a  new  risen  sun,  why  is  it  that  we  have  fallen  behind  no^  the 
Hebrew  only  in  poetry,  but  even  the  pagan,  in  poetry,  elo- 
qgence  and  art  ? 

It  is  because  Christendom  is  not  and  never  ihas  been  fiiUy 
baptized  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  It  is  because  the  in- 
tellect of  the  nations  is  moulded  by  earthly  and  carnal  influ- 
ences, not  by  the  heavenly  and  the  spiritual ;  because  the 
mind  of  the  world  holds  communion  with  earth  and  not  with 
heaven.  It  grovels  where  it  ought  to  soar,  the  fading  visible 
eaccludes  the  eternal  unseen,  the  present  has  banished  the 
future,  eternity  is  merged  in  time,  and  Mammon  has  usurped 
tho  throne  of  Godt 

With  us,  the  universe  was  made  for  use  and  profit :  it  is 
not  for  us  a  glorious  mirror,  in  which  to  behold  the  perfectioos 
of  God.  With  us,  a  mountain  is  a  pile  of  building-stone,  a 
river  is  simply  a  water  power,  a  tree  is  nothing  but  firewood ; 
heaven's  lightnings  are  for  forwarding  the  particulars  of  the 
last  duel  at  Washington.  How  is  it  possible,  then,  that  the 
eaith-bom,  wingless  spirit  of  Christendom,  should  mount 
those  summits  where  the  glorious  old  Greek  tn>d  in  the  pride 
of  his  might,  or  dwell  in  still  loftier  regions  with  the  Hebrew 
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seer  ?  It  may  not  be  until  over  even  Christian  nations  is 
breathed  a  new  afflatus  from  the  spiritual  world. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  trace  the  mental  greatness  of 
the  Roman,  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  to  the  influence 
of  a  strong  and  living  faith  in  the  invisible;  having  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  our  own  times,  because  of  unbelief, 
are  unfavorable  to  the  production  of  a  similar  excellence ;  we 
are  ready  at  this  point  to  inquire,  whether  we  have  any 
reason  to  expect  that  the  human  mind  will  yet  awake  to  a 
higher  life,  so  that  in  poetry,  eloquence  and  the  fine  arts,  in 
all  the  fruits  of  the  highest  intellectual  development,  we  shall 
not  only  reach  but  surpass  whatever  man  has  hitherto 
achieved. 

We  believe  this  question  should  be  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative ;  but  we  do  not  anticipate  this  result  as  a  consequence 
of  that  system  of  improvement  and  those  processes  of  educa- 
tion, upon  which  the  world  seems  to  be  placing  its  reliance. 
It  certainly  is  not  very  apparent  why  man  may  not  obtain  all 
which  natural  science  and  the  whole  scheme  of  amelioration 
and  improvement  in  the  social  system  have  power  to  impart, 
and  yet  all  the  noblest  faculties  of  the  heaven-born  soul  lie 
unawakened  within  him. 

Within  the  legitimate  scope  of  all  possible  improvements 
in  manufactures  and  the  mechanical  arts,  of  every  imaginable 
alteration  in  whatever  relates  to  man's  physical  nature,  there 
b  no  object  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  form  a  theme  for  the 
sublimest  effi>rts  of  the  poet,  the  orator,  or  the  philosopher ; 
there  is  no  subject  which  can  inspire  the  mind  until  it  repro- 
duces the  excellence  of  the  ancient  artist.  There  are  deep 
recesses  and  silent  depths  in  the  spirit  of  man,  from  which 
(Somes  no  response  till  you  speak  of  something  higher  than  earth. 

Under  the  influences  which  now  sway  the  nations,  we 
may  expect  that  natural  philosophy  will  push  her  investiga- 
tions to  the  utmost,  and  that  every  new  discovery  will  aid  in 
the  amelioration  of  man's  social  condition ;  that  agriculture, 
manufactures  and  commerce  will  lay,  yearly,  new  triumphs  at 
the  feet  of  man,  that  the  wave  of  civilization  will  advance 
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with  unebbing  flow^  till  idolatry  and  barbarism  shall  be  swept 
from  the  globe  ;  but  a  new  and  different  era  must  succeed  aU 
this,  before  the  soul  can  reach  the  fullness  and  maturity  even 
of  its  earthly  stature. 

For  thatt  we  must  wait  until  earth  is  baptized  anew  with 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  a  clear,  strong,  controlling  faith 
in  the  unseen  shall  have  full  dominion  over  the  soul.  That 
era  will  surely  come.  The  world-wide  fever  that  causes 
Christendom  to  hiss  and  bubble,  will  reach  at  last  its  crisis. 
Earth  will  throw  off  its  delirium,  and  become  calm  and  con- 
valescent. The  millions  who  have  mistaken  Mammon  ibr  a 
god,  will  discover  their  error  and  forsake  his  shrine.  Man 
will  abandon  his  muck-rake  gatherings  and  turn  again  his  eye 
and  thought  to  heaven. 

We  believe  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  an  epoch  is 
swiftly  approaching  which,  in  true  science  and  literature  and 
art,  shall  eclipse  all  preceding  eras  with  a  purer  splendor, 
with  a  richer  glory.  This  new  excellence  will  be  the  result 
not  of  any  improvements  in  civil  government,  or  systems  of 
education,  but  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  a  true,  and  con- 
trolling religious  feeling.  It  will  be  when  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  shall  fill  the  whole  earth.  Until  then  it  cannot  be  ; 
becau^  the  fountains  at  which  alone  true  greatness  can  be 
nourished,  spring  in  the  spiritual  world.  The  spark  which 
kindles  true  genius  rises  not  from  earth,  but  descends  from 
heaven. 

Again,  in  that  era,  nobler  and  more  stirring  themes  will 
be  the  subjects  of  thought  than  man  has  ever  known.  Pro- 
phecy has  declared  that  a  period  is  yet  to  come,  when  the  af- 
fairs of  earth  shall  no  longer  be  separated  in  men's  thoughts 
^firom  their  relations  to  God  and  to  eternity,  when  the  beavenljr 
shall  control  the  earthly,  and  all  national  movements  and 
individual  action  shall  be  regulated  by  faith  in  the  unseen : 
when  religion  and  the  spiritual  world  shall  hold  a  firmer  and 
more  constant  control  over  the  mind  than  of  old  over  the  soid 
qi  the  Greek,  and  when  the  structure  and  economy  of  the 
invisible  empire  of  Jehovah  shall  be  revealed  far  more  di»- 
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tioctly  than  even  to  the  Hebrew ;  and  all  nations,  shaking  off 
the  degrading  servitude  of  Mammon,  shall  awake  to  a  sense 
of  the  **  only  true  and  the  only  beautiful,"  to  a  perfect  con*- 
sciousness  of  the  amazing  realities  of  that  higher  life  which  is 
in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

Knowledge,  it  is  said,  shall  be  the  stability  of  those  times. 
Man's  soul  shall  then  find  food  in  heavenly  things  which  its 
celestial  nature  can  assimilate,  by  which  the  intellect  shall  be 
expanded  to  its  true  proportions,  and  its  perfect  stature. 

To  the  eye  of  a  living  faith,  standards  of  heavenly  excel* 
lence  will  be  continually  present,  and  men  by  their  contem* 
plation  shall  be  changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to 
glory. 

The  Roman  and  the  Greek  beheld  the  spiritual  world 
clothed  in  the  false  drapery  of  a  corrupt  imagination,  and  yet 
that  communion  with  something  higher  and  nobler  than  earth, 
this  gating  upon  truth  through  even  the  glimmering  twilight 
of  paganism,  made  them  giant  men^-a  commonwealth  of 
kings.  What  then  shall  man  become,  when  the  false  shall 
be  stripped  away,  and  in  the  noonday  of  Christianity  he 
shall  live  in  the  unveiled  presence  of  the  sublime,  the  beauti- 
ful, and  the  true  ?  Then  also  shall  such  themes  be  presented 
for  poetry  and  eloquence,  such  subjects  for  the  historian  and 
the  artist,  as  shall  surpass  all  the  former  experience  of  earth. 

Between  us  and  that  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of  times^ 
lie  all  those  mighty  and  thrilling  events,  which  on  the  pro- 
phetic record  cluster  around  earth's  closing  scenes.  The  op- 
pressive institutions  of  this  world,  the  whole  vast  overshadow- 
ing fabric  of  Satan's  dominion,  must  be  overthrown,  croshed 
hi  sternest  conflict,  stamped  into  powder  by  the  hot  indigna- 
tion of  infuriate  millions,  and  old  things  shall  pass  away. 

Who  shall  tell  what  convulsions  shall  attend  the  death- 
agonies  of  old  systems,  what  frantic  mirth  shall  hail  the  births 
throes  of  the  new  era  ? 

The  thrones  of  despotism  will  not  fall  except  in  the  shock 
of  battle,  and  the  ph<enix  of  new  political  3tracmre»  caii  only 
arise  out  of  the  conCbgration  and  ashes  of  the  old.    Before 
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lAbetiy  shall  obtain  her  final  triumph,  the  sun,  the  moon  and 
stars  in  the  political  heavens  may  be  hurled  down  to  be  ex- 
tingubbed  in  blood.  Earth  seems  ripening  for  dbastrous 
change  in  all  her  great  divisions. 

The  Mohammedan  crescent  appears  to  be  peacefally  wan- 
ing now,  but  its  final  setting  may  yet  be  amid  the  flash  and 
roar  of  universal  conflict,  when  other  standards  may  also  be 
trodden  down. 

And  how  b  the  Romish  hierarchy  to  be  peaceably  re- 
moved  ?  Incapable  fix)m  its  veiy  nature  of  reformaUon,  it 
must  be  torn  up  and  abolished  utterly.  Twmed  as  its  roots 
are  with  the  very  foundations  of  the  social  fabric,  how  can 
they  be  wrenched  gently  away  ?  Yet  between  us  and  that 
brighter  era  of  which  we  speak,  lies  the  destruction  of  the 
**  Man  of  Sin." 

Again,  the  lost  and  scattered  sons  of  Judah  and  Israel 
must  also  be  gathered  to  their  own,  before  the  fullness  of  the 
Gentiles  can  come  in,  and  the  purity  and  the  elevation  of  a 
Christian  civilization  prevail  over  ail  the  earth. 

In  these  spirit-stirring  events,  these  closing  scenes  of  the 
great  drama  of  six  thousand  years,  the  mind  will  find  a  stimu- 
lus utterly  unknown  to  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

Then,  when  there  shall  be  one  faith  and  one  God  over 
all  the  earth,  when  prophecy  shall  be  history,  and  one  song 
shall  employ  all  nations,  shall  Greek  and  Roman  fame  be 
eclipsed  by  the  splendors  of  Chiistian  genius,  and  all  that 
Christian  intellect  has  yet  accomplished  be  surpassed  by 
those,  who  shall  ascend  to  loftier  elevations,  and  walk  by  those 
fountains  which  flow  from  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb. 
Stimulated  by  the  presence  or  the  memory  of  those  scenes 
at  which  we  have  glanced,  and  quickened  by  uninterrupted 
communion  with  the  Invisible,  man  shall  reach  the  highest 
excellence  of  which  an  earthly  state  is  capable,  and  language 
itself  be  refined  and  spiritualized,  so  as  to  become  the  fitting 
vehicle  of  the  soul's  noUer  imaginings. 

As  much  18  the  grandeur,  the  beauty,  and  the  magnifi^ 
cence  of  the  real,  spiritual  worid  surpasses  the  dim  shadow 
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which  the  ancients  beheld,  so  much  shal]  the  efforts  of  a  sanc- 
tified genius,  enlightened  bj  the  teachings  of  the  Infinite  One^ 
exceed  the  sublimest  achievement  of  Grecian  or  Roman  mind. 
Pefhaps,  on  the  very  theatre  of  ancient  song,  the  national 
nrind  of  Greece  and  Italy,  awakened  and  baptized  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  shall  yet  send  forth  loftier  and  sweeter  strains 
dian  ever  floated  over  the  Adriatic  or  breathed  among  the 
islands  of  the  £gean.  From  Judea^s  repeopled  hills  some 
Miriam  may  send  up  songs  of  delhrerance ;  some  Deborah  as- 
lonish  the  world  with  a  second  battle  hymn,  and  the  harps  of 
David  and  Isaiah  be  strung  again  in  Zion.  Then  too,  per- 
haps, in  our  own  Saxon  race,  poets  shall  arise  with  more  than 
a  double  portion  of  Milton's  spirit,  and  the  worid  be  bound  by 
a  more  potent  and  yet  a  holier  spell,  than  that  which  Shakes- 
peare wove.  When  the  weak  among  men  shall  he  as  Milton 
and  Homer,  and  Plato,  and  Socrates,  and  Demosthenes,  and 
Tally,  and  all  men  become  not  only  pure  but  intellectualiy 
great  by  association  with  the  Spirit  of  God. 

In  what  quarter  of  the  earth  mind  shall  then  reach  its  full- 
est development,  is  a  question  which  cannot  now  be  accu- 
rately solved.  From  lands  now  sunk  in  the  depths  of  hea- 
thenism, may  spring  giant  minds  that  shall  contend  for  supe- 
riority in  literature  and  art,  with  those  nations  who  are  now 
most  favored  with  civilization  and  religion. 

The  far  East  was  the  land  of  science  and  elegant  learning 
when  Europe  was  inhabited  by  savages,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of^  Christian  faith  she  may  regain  her  ancient  suprema- 
cy, and  the  fires  of  genius  bum  with  purest  splendor  on  the 
very  spot  where  first  tfaey  were  kindled. 

Emancipated  Africa  may  yet  cause  earth  to  thrill  with  an 
eloquence  of  which  the  colder  western  mind  is  incapable  ;  she 
may  yet  be  regarded  as  the  land  of  poetry  and  art,  and  de- 
monstrate the  gfeat  truth  that  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  form  our  opinions  of  future  results 
firom  the  character  of  present  events,  we  should  expect  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mind  would  hold  over  all  the  earth  a  controlling 
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influence.  Its  star  is  now  evidently  in  the  aseendant.  Its 
power  is  a  conquering  power,  and  it  gives  no  imficalioBS  of 
weakness  or  decay.  It  rises  over  the  nations  )Ske  an  nnebbing 
tide/  higher^  stronger,  fiirther  on  with  every  heave  of  the  rest* 
less  wave*  If  such  anticipations  are  to.be  realiied,  then,  per- 
haps,  there  are  other  reasons  than  those  which  spring  from 
national  vanity,  which  should  lead  us  to  look  to  America  as 
the  land  where  the  intellect  of  man  shall  reach  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  its  greatness.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  we  al- 
ready possess  more  of  those  influences  which  piomote  the 
growth  of  mind  than  any  other  people.  The  vastness  and 
magnificence  of  the  features  of  our  scenery  give  strength  and 
boldness,  and  expansion  to  the  soul.  The  intense  activity 
produced  by  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  brings  mbd  every 
where  into  sharp  conflict  with  mind,  producing  mutual  growth  ; 
and  small  though  the  influence  of  faith  be  upon  the  national 
character,  there  is  in  the  United  States  more  of  true  spiritual 
religion  than  in  any  other  nation  on  earth. 

We  only  need,  then,  as  it  would  seem,  the  intellect  of  the 
country  to  be  fully  pervaded  by  the  religions  sentiment,  until 
the  genius  of  the  land  shall  feel  the  influence  of  a  heaven-boro 
iaith,  to  cause  the  American  mind  to  stand  forth  proudly  pre^ 
eminent  in  science,  literature  and  art.  If  ever  our  country 
obtain  on  earth  an  enduriog  fame  as  a  cultivated  nation,  that 
reputation  will  be  based  upon  a  Christian  literature,  a  Chris- 
tian science,  and  a  p(ditical  structure  drawn  from  the  princi* 
pies  of  the  Gospel.  Thus  only  shall  we  become  even  mtel-» 
lectually  great. 

The  principles  which  have  been  stated,  by  an  unavoida- 
ble inference,  should  place  the  American  scholar  by  the  side 
of  the  ibio'tster  of  the  Gospel.  Their  task  in  its  general  fea- 
tures is  the  same ;  to  elevate,  expand,  and  refine  the  national 
mind  by  the  power  of  truth ;  to  devote  the  measureless  influ- 
ences of  a  cultivated  mind  to  the  bringing  of  his  country  under 
the  power  of  a  quick,  strong  faith  in  the  realities  of  the  spirit- 
ual worid,  until  this  great  country,  in  all  its  vast  concerns,  shaB 
live  and  move  under  a  solemn  sense  of  the  presence  of  th* 
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mvisble,  of  coming  retribution,  of  an  overshadowing  heaven, 
fipom  which  even  now  angels  come  down  and  sweep  past  us  on 
their  errands  of  love,  ministering  to  the  heirs  of  salvation,  and 
from  which  the  sleepless  eye  of  God  looks  down  on  the  chil* 
dren  of  men. 


ARTICLE  XL 

EXPOSITION  OF  MATTHEW  16 .  18. 

By  Eat.  CAx.aB  CLABSf  Tnnum,  N.  T. 

Mattkew  16 :  18.  "  And  I  My  also  nnto  thee,  that  then  art  Peter ;  and 
«pon  this  rock  I  wUl  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it.** 

The  first  point  to  be  ascertained  in  the  exposition  of  this 
passage,  is,  the  import  of  the  phrase  "  my  church."  Does  it 
mean  the  whole  company  of  saints  who  are,  and  w^ill  be,  ^^re* 
deemed  by  his  blood  out  of  every  kindred  and  tongue,  and 
people  and  nation,"  who  constitute  the  ^'church  of  the  first- 
born, whose  names  are  written  in  heaven  ?"  or  does  it  mean 
'^  the  visible  church,"  the  company  of  professors  of  Christ's 
religion  on  earth,  who  are  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  being 
called  his  church  ?  The  latter  certainly :  tor  he  speaks  here 
of  what  he  was  doing  and  would  continue  to  do  on  earth. 
Consequently  he  does  not  speak  of  the  redeemed  church  in 
heaven,  but  of  his  church  to  be  built  up  on  earth,  by  believing 
his  doctrines,  and  following  his  institutes  and  ordinances. 

But  the  phrase,  '<  I  will  build  my  church,"  demands  more 
particular  investigation.  Oixodofn^am,  the  word  in  the  original 
text,  translated  ''I  will  build,"  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
Christ  was  then  about  to  begin  a  new  building,  which  before 
had  no  existence ;  but  may  mean  that  he  would  continue  to 
build  it  in  extent  on  a  bmader  foundation,  and  to  carry  it  up 
in  height  until  he  should  bring  forth  the  top-stone  with  shout* 
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ing  grace^  grace  unto  it.  The  advocates  of  the  idea  of  a 
new  church  begun  bj  Christ  under  the  Christian  dispensation, 
place  too  much  dependence  for  the  proof  of  their  doctrine  on 
this  word.  They  seem  to  suppose  that  because  it  is  com- 
pounded of  two  words,  ohog  and  dofua,  and  literally  means 
to  build  a  house,  therefore,  when  employed  figuratively,  it  must 
mean  to  begin  to  build  an  edifice,  and  not  to  enlarge  or  com- 
plete the  building.  A  careful  inspection  of  such  passages  as 
John  2 :  20,  Luke  1  i  :  47  and  48,  1  Peter  2 :  5,  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  Ezra  4:  2,  Neh.  2:  17,  4:1,  17, 18,  in  the 
LXX,  will  satisfy  every  impartial  reader  that  oUodofuw  does  not 
always  necessarily  signify  to  begin  a  new  structure.  When, 
therefore,  Christ  says  in  the  text,  "  I  will  build  my  church,'' 
he  must  not  of  necessity  be  understood  to  mean  that  he  had 
destroyed  the  old  one,  dug  up  its  foundation,  and  was  about 
to  lay  a  new  one  on  which  he  would  soon  build  a  new  church. 
Nor  is  the  figurative  application  of  the  word  to  spiritual  things 
more  fortunate  for  those  who  insist  that  it  must  mean  in  the 
passage  before  us  the  commencement  of  a  new  church.  Does. 
it  signify  to  begin  to  build  a  new  church  in  1  Cor.  14  :  4,  o  At 
giQO(pfjt€vwp  ixxXr^ifiap  oixodofml  Or  is  the  idea  of  a  new  church 
found  in  the  substantive  derived  from  this  verb  in  the  fifth 
verse  of  the  same  chapter,  tpa  ^  inwk^aia  oUodoiu^  Xafiri  J  In 
the  seventeenth  verse  it  is  applied  to  an  individual,  aiX  6 
ttBQog  ovx  oixodo/iMat,  and  must  mean  the  other  is  not  built  up 
in  Christian  knowledge  and  virtue.  In  1  Cor.  8 :  10,  it  is 
used  to  signify  the  effect  of  one  person's  conduct  upon  another, 
in  fortifying  him  in  acting  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience.  It  is  translated  "  emboldened."  <^  For  if  any 
man  see  thee  which  hast  knowledge  sit  at  meat  in  the  idol's 
temple,  shall  not  the  conscience  of  him  that  is  weak  be  em- 
boldened (oUodoi*ti^ii<ittai)  to  eat  those  things  which  are  of- 
fered to  idols  ?"  The  notion  of  building  a  new  conscience 
for  him  would  not  be  seriously  entertained  even  by  those  who 
insist  that  Christ  built  a  new  church.  If  the  doctrine  that 
Christ  built  a  new  church  is  found  in  other  places  of  the  New 
Testament  it  will  afford  some  support  to  such  an  exposition  of 
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the  text  in  band ;  but  if  not,  it  cannot  be  successfully  main- 
tained finom  the  phrase,  '^  I  will  build  my  church.'* 

It  will  be  seen  firom  the  passages  quoted  above,  that  the 
verb  oUodofiia  translated  ^  build '  in  the  text,  is  used  in  refer- 
ence to  the  church  in  two  ways :  1,  to  signify  increase  of  the 
number  of  members,  and  2,  the  increase  of  Christian  knowledge 
and  graces  in  those  who  are  already  in  the  church.  That  it 
means  the  addition  of  members  to  the  church,  m  the  text, 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  natural  conclusion,  although  it  may 
imply  also  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  graces.  In  Acts 
9:  31,  we  are  told,  ''Then  had  the  churches  rest  throughout 
all  Judea,  and  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  and  were  edified  (oueo* 
dofiovfU9ai)f  and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  in  the 
comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  multiplied  (inX^^vrorro). 
The  rest  which  these  churches  enjoyed  had  a  tendency,  under 
apostolic  labors,  to  build  them  up  both  by  the  increase  of 
knowledge  and  grace,  and  by  large  addition  of  members. 
So  also  Peter  writes,  I  Epist.  2:  5,  ''  Ye  ako  as  lively  stones 
are  built  up  (pUodoiiua^t)  a  spiritual  house."  The  figure  of 
building  the  church  up  like  a  house  on  a  foundation,  seems  to 
imply  then  the  addition  of  members,  like  the  addition  of  stones 
to  the  edifice  as  it  increases  in  size.  So  Paul  says,  1  Cor. 
3:  9, ''Ye  are  God's  building  (owodo/i^)."  And  it  is  recorded 
in  Acts  2 :  47,  "  The  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  such 
as  should  be  saved." 

Let  us  now  descend  to  the  foundatbn  of  thb  building  and 
examine,  if  we  can,  the  rock  on  which  our  blessed  Lord 
declares  be  will  build  his  church.  There  are  three  inter- 
pretations of  thb:  1,  it  is  Chrbt;  2,  it  is  the  confession 
of  Peter,  b  ver.  16,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God ;"  and  3,  it  is  Peter.  The  last  I  adopt 
as  more  tenable  than  the  others.  The  objection  against 
the  first  is  that  there  is  nothing  to  point  out  Christ  in.  the 
connection  of  the  passage.  And  to  suppose  that  he  pointed 
to  himself  when  he  spake  it,  is  mere  hypothesis  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  proof.  He  was  addressing  Peter,  and  appa- 
rently assigning  a  reason  for  the  emphatic  mention  of  bis 
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Dtroe,  and  we  discern  Dothing  on  the  face  of  the  text, 
that  should  lead  us  to  suppose  that,  after  saying  to  hhn, 
''Thou  art  Peter/'  he  should  immediately  proceed  to 
speak  of  himself  as  '^  this  rock*^'  There  ought  to  be  better 
proof  than  conjecture  for  the  interpretation  of  such  a  text 
as  this.  The  second  of  the  above  interpretations  is  re- 
jected because  there  is  dot  any  sufficient  reason  for  call- 
ing Peter's  confession  that  he  was  the  Christ,  a  rock ;  and 
least  of  all,  ''this  rock,''  which  implies  a  particular  one 
in  distinction  from  others,  or  one  which  had  been  spoken 
of  before.  Moreover,  it  would  destroy  the  emphasis  on 
Peter  (i  IletQoi)*  Let  us  substitute  Peter's  acknowledge 
ment  in  ver.  16,  for  "  this  rock,"  in  the  18th.  '*  And  I 
say  also  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Peter,"  and  upon  this  con- 
fession that  I  am  the  Christ,  "  I  will  build  my  church." 
All  allusion  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  Peter  vanishes 
at  once,  and  no  good  reason  appears  for  mentioning  it  at  all, 
and  especially  with  such  an  emphatic  address. 

The  third  and  last  interpretation  is  retained  for  the  fd- 
lowing  reasons.  1  •  The  verse  preceding,  and  that  following 
the  text,  are  addressed  to  Peter ;  and  the  text  begins  with 
the  emphatic  address,  "  And  I  say  also  unto  thee,  that  thou 
art  Peter;"  and  then  follow  the  words,  "and  upon  this 
rock,"  etc.  Now,  is  another  subject  introduced  here  which 
does  not  relate  to  Peter,  any  more  than  to  any  body  else 
who  should  confess  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ?  2.  The 
connective  particles  itcudi  at  the  commencement  of  this 
verse,  show  also  that  the  words  following  them  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  address  to  Peter,  and  that  they  convey  a 
sentiment  still  more  important  to  him,  then  what  he  had 
already  said.  "  And  I  say  abo  to  thee,"  etc.  3.  That 
part  of  the  verse  which  follows  the  word  Peter,-  appears 
to  be  explicative  of  the  significant  emphasis  placed  upon 
that  name,  and  apparently  assigns  the  reason  for  the  ad- 
dress. "  And  I  fay  also  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Peter." 
And  the  xm  fellcwing  does  not  militate  against  this  sup- 
po8itk>n.     For  in   such   passages   as  1  John  3:  4,  xoi  i^ 
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ifiOQua  i<n\r  ^  a^ofua^  and  Rer.  1 :  18,  and  1  Cor.  14 :  32, 
it  connects  an  explicative  sentence,  which  explains  the  reasoo 
of  something  which  precedes,  and  might  with  propriety  be 
translated  for,  as  it  is  in  1  John  8:4.  4.  There  is  in  this 
passage  an  evident  plaj  upon  the  similarity  of  sound  between 
the  two  words  nirg^g  and  ifcr^,  which  the  Greeks  called 
pmrcnamana.  "And  I  saj  also  unto  thee,  t|^at  thou  art 
i  ilftr^o^,"  then  follows  the  reason, "  and  (or  for)  upon  taxt^ 
ti  ndrga  (this  lock)  1  will  build  my  church/'  Ilhgog  sig* 
9{fies  a  stone  or  rock,  but  generally  one  which  is  movable ; 
and  frcr^a  has  a  similar  meaning,  but  is  generally  used  when 
a  mass  of  rock  is  spoken  of  which  is  not  moved,  or  upon 
which  something  rests,  like  an  edifice  upon  an  immovable 
fcundation.  Our  Saviour  gave  this  name  to  Simon  when  he 
first  became  his  disciple,  as  we  learn  from  John  1 :  49* 
"  And  when  Jesus  beheld  him,  he  said.  Thou  art  Simon,  the 
son  of  Jona  ;  thou  shah  be  called  Cephas,  which  is  by  in- 
terpretation Uitgo^j  a  stone.''  This  word  is  used  for  such  a 
stcme  as  belligerents  employed  in  battle,  and  appears  to  be  a 
synonym  with  UOog.  So  Xenoph.  Anab.  iv.  7,  JO.  And 
in  see.  12,  ovdiig  mtgpg  imdit  ^^^(Hr.  Also  2  Mace.  1:  16, 
and  4:41.  And  in  the  Book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
chap.  11:4,  this  sentence  occurs,  in  which  U^ag  and  nirgm 
are  used  synonymously^^/Tat  Ho'&ii  aitotg  ht  nirgmg  ixgati^ 
fi&v  iduQf  xal  tafia  diV^  <x  Xi^ov  inthigov.  See  also  Is.  8 :  14, 
Rom.  9 :  33.  It  does  not  appear  then  from  this  comparison  of 
terms  that  there  is  any  more  difference  between  nir^g  and 
^Agay  than  there  is  between  the  English  $tpn€  and  reel:. 
Hence,  when  an  edifice  \$  reared  upon  such  a  solid  founda* 
tion,  we  say  it  is  built  on  a  rocAr,  not  on  a  Jtone.  And  this 
corresponds  with  the  Greek  usage.  See  Matt.  7 :  24  and 
25.  But  when  a  foundation  or  basement  is  built  of  atonee, 
then  XtOog  is  used  more  commonly.  1  Kings  6:7,  and  7  : 
9  and  10.  But  in  Is.  28:  16,  we  have  this  peculiar  fonn, 
'^  Behold,  I  lay — )J^of  aoXvtsXljt  »2«xf  or,  axgpympiatofi,  htu- 
fm^  fig  rce  ^BfiAia  dfrliir."  The  figure,  then,  in  the  text,  of 
the  base  or  beginning  of  an  edifice,  made  it  more  proper  to 
use  the  feminine  termination  nhgay  than  to  repeat  the  mas* 
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culine  nitQo^ ;  not  because  the  nature  of  the  things  signi- 
fied by  the  two  words  differs,  but  because  the  one  repre- 
sents a  raass  proper  for  a  foundation,  and  the  other  a 
smaller  mass  to  which  the  figure  is  not  adapted.  And  the 
application  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  ravrtf  to  the  noun 
ttiTQay  I  think  confirms  this  conclusion.  What  rock  had 
he  spoken  <|f  except  i  IlhQog  1  And  what  is  pointed  out 
by  tavt^  1  If  a  rock  was  in  sight  to  which  he  was  point- 
ing, or  any  had  been  spoken  of  in  the  conversation,  then 
tavtrf  was  intended  to  demonstrate  or  point  it  out.  It 
would  in  that  case  accord  with  the  form  of  a  passage  in 
Xenoph.  Anab.  iv.-7,  4.  But  here  there  is  notliing  for 
tavjfi  ti  niiQa  to  point  to,  unless  it  be  6  IlitQog.  Ask  the 
question,  Which  rock  will  he  build  upon?  Is  there  any 
rock  spoken  of  or  any  answer  to  be  given  but  nhgog? 
5.  There  is  one  more  reason  for  the  interpretation  which 
has  been  given ;  and  that  is  the  part  which  Peter  per- 
formed among  his  brethren  in  the  propagation  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,,  after  the  ascension  of  his  Master  to  heaven. 
In  Jerusalem,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  three  thou- 
sand were  added  to  them,  it  was  through  the  preaching  of 
Peter.  Thus  with  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
which  Christ  gave  him,  in  the  verse  following  the  text,  he 
opened  the  door  of  faith  to  the  Jews ;  and  afterwards  to 
the  Gentiles,  at  the  house  of  Cornelius.  Acts  10.  In 
Acts  3:  4th  and  5th  chapter^,  we  find  Peter  the  most 
prominent  preacher  and  agent,  while  great  multitudes  be- 
lieved, so  that  the  number  of  the  tnen  was  about  five  thou^ 
sand.  Acts  4 :  4.  And  Paul  tells  us.  Gal.  2 :  7,  tbat  the 
gospel  of  the  circumcision  was  committed  unto  Peter.  Now 
all  this  shows  that  Christ  assigned  him  an  important  part  to 
act  in  building  up  his  church.  And  what  could  be  more 
natural  when  likening  his  church  to  a  building,  and  consid- 
ering  Peter  as  a  part  of  it,  than  to  place  him  in  the  foun- 
dation. He  does  not  say  that  he  was  the  whole  foundation, 
and  that  he  would  build  the  church  on  him  alone ;  nor  does 
he  say  any  thing  incons'istent  with   the  idea  that  he  him- 
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self  was  also  the  chief  foundation  of  support  and  hope  to  his 
church,  and  his  incarnation  and  atonement  the  fundamental 
truth  on  which  that  hope  and  support  must  rest.     All  that  I 
understand  to  be  implied  in  the  text,  as  addressed  to  Peter, 
is,  that  he  would  make  him  the  beginning  of  the  enlargement 
of  his  church  under  the  new  commission  be  gave  the  apostles 
in  setting  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  for  which  purpose  he 
gave  him  the  keys,  to  open  it  both  to  the  Jews  and  to  the 
Gentiles.     It  is  not,  then,  a  post  of  authority  over  his  compeers 
which  he  assigns  bim,  but  a  post  of  toil,  opposition  and  per- 
secution.    He  did  not  crown  him  a  Pope,  but  gave  him  manj 
souls  as  his  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  the  Lord.     And 
though  it  appears  evident  from  the  subsequent  history  of 
events,  that  Peter  was  a  prominent  man  among  the  apostles 
as  a  teacher  and  minister,  yet  it  is  evident  also  that  they  were 
all,  when  the  church  was  likened  to  an  edifice,  viewed  as 
constituting  the  foundation,  with  Christ  at  the  chief  place  of 
the  comer.    The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  the  little  company  with  Christ  at  their  head,  from  which 
the  church  in  its  new  form  or  under  its  new  dispensation 
arose.     And  by  their  ministry  it  grew  up  into  a  stately  temple 
of  the  Lord,  as  though  it  were  a  living  building  growing  out 
of  a  living  basement.     This  figure  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  Peter  when  he  wrote,  I  Pet.  2 :  4,  5 :  "  To  whom 
coming  as  unto  a  living  stone,  disallowed  indeed  of  men,  but 
cbosen  of  God  and  precious,  ye  also  as  lively  stones  are  built 
up  a  spiritual  house."     And  Paul  says,  Eph.  S :  2Q-2S : 
"  And  (ye)  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  die  apostles  and 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  comer  stone ; 
in  whom  all  the  building,  fitly  framed  together,  groioeth  unto 
a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord ;  in  whom  ye  also  are  builded  to- 
gether for  a  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit."     Here  is 
plainly  the  figure  of  an  edifice  gromng  out  of  its  foundation, 
which  is  composed   of  prophets  and  apostles,  with  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  most  promment  place,  as  the  chief  comer  stone. 
This  is  not  the  foundation  of  the  believer's  hope  and  confidence, 
laid  by  the  apostles  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  which 
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Paul  says  be  laid  at  Corinth,  (1  Cor.  3 :  10,  11)  because 
Christ  does  not  here  constitute  the  whole  foundation,  but  is 
only  the  chief  corner  stone  in  it,  and  the  apostles  and  prophets 
the  greatest  part.  It  is,  therefore,  the  foundation  composed  of 
the  apostles  and  prophets ;  a  genitive  of  the  subject  and  not 
of  the  agent.  And  thb  idea  corresponds  with  the  vision  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  described  by  the  apostle  John,  Rev.  81 : 
10,  etc.,  ''  And  the  wall  of  the  city  had  twelve  foundations, 
and  in  them  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb.'' 

The  foregoing  exposition  does  »not  afibrd  any  ground  for 
the  extravagant  claims  of  the  Papacy,  or  give  any  authority 
lo  Peter  over  the  other  Apostles,  or  constitute  him  the  head 
of  a  succession  in  the  government  of  the  church.  All  the 
prominence  it  gives  him  is,  in  the  more  abundant  labors  of  the 
ministry  in  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  and  in  gathering  the  church  under  the  new  dispen 
aatioB.  He  was  never  treated  as  a  superior  by  the  other 
apostles,  but  always  as  an  equal,  as  is  evident  fix)m  Acts, 
llthand  15th  chapters,  and  Gal.  2:7-14.  And  that  he 
himself  thought  of  no  superiority  is  evident  from  his  own 
Epistles:  1  Epist.  5:  1-4;  2  Epist.  3:  1  and  2  and  16 
and  16.  The  apostles  did  not  contend  for  the  lordship,  but 
to  eziCel  in  edifying  the  church  ;  they  strove  not  who  should 
first  put  on  the  tiara  and  sit  at  ease  on  tlie  crimson  velvet,  but 
to  be  in  labom  mor^  abundant,  approvmg  themselves  as  the 
ministers  of  God  in  much  patience,  in  afflictions,  in  neceisi^ 
ties,  in  distresses,  in  stripes,  in  imprisonments,  in  tumults,  in 
labors,  in  watchiogs,  and  fastings.     2  Cor.  6 :  4,  5,  etc. 

On  the  remaibdef  of  the  verse  I  most  be  very  brief.  The 
phvase  itilm  ^iWf  in  the  opinion  of  good  critics,  means,  both 
in  clasac  tuthors  and  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  the  entrance  to 
(he  region  of  the  dead,  or  the  unseen  world  of  spirits.  In  Ho^ 
mer,  IL  23 :  69*75,  the  spirit  of  Patroclus  reproaches  AohiUes 
for  neglecting  bis  foneral  rites  and  honors,  without  which  he 
eould  not  find  admittance  to  hades,  but  was  compelled  to 
wander  about  the  entrance,  excluded  from  the  passing  throng 
of  ghosts.     With  tears  be  fajaseeches  his  friend  to  help  him : 
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^int$  fu  otn  tdxunct^  nvXttg  atdao  negi^ccif  line  71.  So  also 
in  LXX.,  Is.  38:  10;  Wisd.  Sol.  16:  13  ;  3  Mace.  5:  51. 
A  parallel  expression,  nvXai  Oatiiov  (nia**«'n;i^)y  is  foand  in 
Job  38 ;  17,  Ps.  9 :  13,  and  Ps.  107 :  18.  This  then  is  but 
a  figurative  mode  of  speaking  of  that  invisible  region  of  death, 
where  he  reigns  over  all  that  fall  under  his  power.  But  this 
tyrant  will  not  destroy  the  church ;  it  will  be  perpetuated 
through  every  generation  of  this  world,  and  finally  raised  to 
glory,  when  Christ  shall  destroy  the  last  enemy,  death.  I 
Cor.  15:22^-28. 

But  the  devil  is  said  to  have  the  power  of  death,  Heb.  2 : 
14.  And  some  suppose  that  the  gates  of  hades  imply  his 
power  and  policy  with  all  his  agents,  leagued  against  the 
church.  The  common  phrase,  the  powers  of  darkness,  is 
Apposed  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  foul  spirits  of  the  invisible 
worid ;  and  the  gates  of  it,  their  place  of  counsel  and  con* 

■ 

course,  where  their  hosts  are  mustered.  And  it  is  not  in  the 
writer's  power  to  prove  that  this  is  not  the  design  of  the  ex* 
pression  ^  the  gates  of  hades,'  in  the  text. 

One  thing,  however,  is  plain  :  that  Christ  designs  to  assure 
us  of  the  safety  of  bis  church  against  all,  even  the  most 
powerful,  of  her  foes.  And  that  neither  death  nor  he  that  has 
Ae  power  of  death  shall  ever  destroy  it. 


ARTICLE  IIL 

SKETCHES  IN  GRECIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 
By  Plot  Wm.  a  Trui,  Anbtnt  CflUt^, 


These  sketches  are  not  designed  for  scholars  by  profession. 
Such  readers  will  find  in  them  neither  novel  theories,  nor 
original  discoveries,  nor  profound  researches.  They  will  meet 
with  little  that  can  interest  or  instruct  them.  He  who  has 
beard  the  nightingale  herself,  will  not  care  to  listen  to  the  best 
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imitations  of  her  song.  He  who  has  been  wont  to  gaze  on 
the  originals  of  the  great  masters  in  painting,  will  feel  little 
curiosity  to  see  the  most  faithful  copies  or  the  most  graphic 
descriptions.  And  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  Dialogues  of 
Plato  or  the  Treatises  of  Aristotle,  will  expect  but  a  poor  re- 
ward for  reading  our  imperfect  analyses  and  accompanying 
remarks. 

The  writer  does  not  aspire  in  these  communications  to 
tread  the  higher  walks  of  criticism,  or  to  earn  the  reputation 
of  original  investigation  and  profound  scholarship.  His  aim 
is  humbler  and  more  Socratic.  He  would  rather  be  a  disciple 
of  Socrates,  than  of  any  or  all  the  other  ancient  philosophers* 
He  would  rather  be  an  American  and  aid  those  who  .are  in- 
structing the  American  people,  than  be  a  Geiman  and  dazzle 
the  learned  world.  His  hope  is  to  be  tuefid  to  that  most  nu- 
merous class  of  the  readers  of  the  Repository,  who  have  (or 
ihii^  they  have)  too  little  time  and  too  many  pressing  duties  in 
the  practical  professions  and  active  pursuits  of  life,  to  prosecute 
classical  studies  beyond  the  limited  range  of  their  College 
course.  It  will  be  his  eflbrt  to  bring  such  readers  into  the 
presence  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  for  a  little  season  ;  to  let  them 
hear  those  master  spirits,  who  have  ruled  so  laige  a  portion  of 
mankind  for  so  many  centuries,  utter  their  own  sentim^its  in 
their  own  order  and  manner ;  in  short,  to  give  them  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  thoughts  and  words  of  Phto  and  Aristotle^ 
and  to  take  from  them  as  few  as  possible  of  their  valuable 
hours  and  moments.  In  so  doing,  he  will  hope  to  fumbh  them 
all  with  some  useful  hints,  some  important  truths,  some  beau- 
tiful sayings,  ^nd  perhaps  to  allure  some  of  them  back  to  the 
studies  of  their  youth,  or  on  to  deeper  fountains  and  loftier 
height^of  classical  erudition.  In  that  case,  he  will  at  least 
have  led  his  readers  to  that  great  attainment,  which  was  set 
down  by  one  of  the  seven  sages  as  one  of  the  three  things  that 
are  difficult,  viz.,  to  spend  leisure  well. 

We  begin  with  the 
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WORKS  OF  PLATO. 

We  have  already  given  our  views  in  general  of  Plato  as  a 
writer*  They  accord  in  the  main  with  the  following  high 
rcommendation  by  Taylor,  allowance  being  made  for  the  ex- 
travagance of  that  admirer  of  Plato,  especially  where  he  speaks 
^f  the  demonstrative  force  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues :  **  Such 
is  the  unparalleled  excellence  of  Plato's  composition,  that  not- 
withstanding all  the  ardfice  of  the  style,  almost  every  word 
has  a  peculiar  signification  and  contains  some  latent  philoso* 
phical  truth ;  so  that  at  the  same  time  it  gives  elegance  to  the 
structure  and  becomes  necessary  to  the  full  meaning  of  the 
sentence  with  which  it  is  connected.  Plato  possessed  the 
happy  art  of  uniting  the  blossoms  of  elocution  with  the  utmost 
gravity  of  sentiment,  the  precision  of  demonstration  with  the 
marvellous  of  mystic  fables,  the  venerable  and  simple  dignity 
of  scientific  dialectic  with  the  enchanting  graces  of  poetical 
imagery ;  and  in  short,  he  every  where  mingles  rhetorical  or- 
nament with  the  most  astonishing  profundity  of  conception." 

We  have  thirty-five  dialogues  generally  ascribed  to  Plato, 
and  thirteen  epistles.  They  were  originally  collected  by 
Hermodorus,  one  of  his  pupils.  Besides  the  thirty-five,  eight 
other  dialogues  have  come  down  to  us,  which  modem  critics 
unanimously  reject  as  spurious.  German  criticism,  which  is 
too  often  but  another  name  for  skepticism,  has  been  laboring 
hard  of  late  to  disprove  the  genuineness  of  many  others.  But 
they  do  not  agree  among  themselves ;  and  their  arguments 
rest  chiefly  on  diversities  of  style  and  those  other  internal  dit- 
ferences,  to  which  they  are  ever  inclined  to  attach  undue  im- 
portance. We  cannot  pay  implicit  deference  to  the  argu- 
ments or  the  men  that  have  annihilated  the  very  existence  of 
the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  and  snatched  one 
half  of  his  prophetic  inspirations  from  ^  rapt  Isaiah's '  hallowed 
lips.  No  two  poems  ever  ascribed  to  Homer,  dififer  fix>m  each 
other  in  style  more  than  Cowper's  Iliad  and  Cowper's  Task. 
And  neither  of  these   disputed   dialogues  is  so  unlike  the 
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acknowledged  works  of  Plato,  as  Carlyle's  French  Revolution 
to  his  Review  of  Buros^ 

Ancient  grammarians  undertook  to  classify  the  Dialogues 
of  Plato  aocoeding  to  their  several  subjects,  aims  and  forms. 
But  their  olassificBtioBft  are  as  whirasioal  as  they  are  useLase. 
Every  Platonic  crilac  of  modem  tiroes  has  his  several  classifi^ 
ealiooSk  Bitt  ibey:  have  suoeeeded  little  better,  than  their  pref 
decessors.  Their -cUasifications  are  for  the  most  part  fancifak 
They  all  impute  to  Plato  a  regard  ta  method,  which  be  never 
cultivated  nor*  attained.  It  is  quite  certain,  he  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  any  one  of  these  modem  arraDgeinents.  It  is 
doubtftil:  whether  he  could  have  satisfied  himself,  if  he  had 
made  the  aiiempt*  It  would  require  more  than  the  logic  of 
Aristotle  to  reduce  .the  writings  of  Plato  to  a  regular  plan,  for 
the  simple  rea^oo  that  there  was  no  such  plan  m  the  mind,  of 
the  writer.  We  would  as  soon  undertake  to  embody,  the  fra^ 
ments  of  Goteridge  or  the  leaves  of  the  Sybil  in  one  consecur 
tive,  logical  treatise- 

The  proper  chtofMh^ical  arrangement  of  Plato's  works  is 
a  questicm  of  mom  interest  but  of  scarcely,  less  difficmlty. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  dialogues,  the  data  are:  not  suffi- 
cient to  determine  tbe  time  or  tbe  order  of  their  composition* 

Waiving  all  such  bquiriea,  as  mere  subjects  of  iogemcais 
and.fanciful  speculation,  we  proceed  to  give  some  aceouAt  of 
a  few  of  the  dialogues  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  amrangeil 
in  tbe  German  edition  of  Tauchnits,  which  begins  with  some 
of  the  more  simple  of  them,  and  such  as  relate  mom.  imdned^ 
ately  to  the  condempation  and  death  of  Socrates*  It  is  in 
these,  as  we  have  before  suggested,  that  Plato,  as  if  Under  the 
influence  of  his  master,  is  animated  by  the  purest  lore  of  ttudi 
and  moral  beauty,  and  shines  forth,  like  the  sun,  unclouded 
and  unspotted  in  his  meridian  splendor.  Sometimes  we  shall 
present  only  a  brief  analysis.  Sometimes  we  shall  translate 
and  comment  more  at  length. 

It  may  be  well  to  premise  that,  for  the  most  part,  there 
are  two  leading  characters  in  the  dialogues,  one. of  whom  is 
Socrates,  and  the  other  gives  name  to  the  dialogue*.   Beside 
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the  name  of  this  leading  character,  each  dialogue  also  usually 
bears  another  name  indicaUve  of  its  principal  subject* 

EuTHTFHmoH,  OT  conuming  Holiness. 

This  dialogue  is  determined  by  internal  evidence  to  have 
been  written  after  the  accusation  and  before  the  condemnation 
of  Socrates.  At  least,  that  is  the  time  when  the  conversa- 
tion is  represented  to  have  taken  place.  And  the  dialogue 
was  probably  written  while  the  subject  was  yet  fresh  in 
the  mmd  of  the  author.  The  scene  of  the  dialogue  is  laid  in 
the  public  edifices,,  near  the  portico  of  the  king,  where  the 
second  archon  (called  the  king)  presided  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  where  Socrates  passed  most  of  the  in- 
terval between  his  indictment  and  his  trial.  Here  he  is  met 
by  one  Euthyphron,  a  vainglorious  youth,  half  pietist  and 
half  would-be  philosopher,  who,  from  a  mistaken  or  affected 
notion  of  i^eligious  duty,  had  undertaken  to  prosecute  for  mur- 
der his  own  father,  who  had  unintentionally  caused  the  death 
of  his  tenant.  The  conversation  arises  very  naturally  touofa- 
ing  their  respective,  suits*  On  speaking  of  the  indictment 
against  himself,  Socrates,  in  his  characteristic  vein  of  playful 
ifony,  compliments  highly  his  accuser,  the  youthful  Melitus, 
in  that,  while  so  young,  he  had  attained  to  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  those  difficult  questions,  how  youth  are  to  be  cor* 
mptedand  who  are  their  corrupters,  and  had  discovered,  what 
their  wisest  statesmen  had  failed  duly  to  notice,  the  necessity 
of  beginning  with  the  young  every  effort  for  social  reform. 
Euthyphron  in  turn  states  the  suit  which  he  is  about  to  urge 
before  the  king,  and  claims  great  credit  for  sanctity,  in 
that,  in  the  &ce  of  the  remonstrance  of  his  friends  and  of  the 
common  senUments  of  mankind,  he,  a  son,  was  proceeding  to 
prosecute  hb  father,  and  thus  do  an  act,  which  however  men 
might  regard  it,  would  certainly  be  pleasing  to  the  gods. 
7!*hus  is  introduced  the  main  question,  which  is  discussed 
throughout  the  dialogue,  viz..  What  is  piety  or  holiness } 
The  question  is  raised  by  the  confident  asseveiatioos  of  Euthy- 
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phron,  that  he  is  doing  a  pious  act  in  accusing  his  father.  At 
the  same  time,  Socrates  brings  th#  discussion  to  bear  on  the 
charge  of  impiety y  which  had  been  entered  against  himself j 
and  calls  upon  Euthyphron,  who  professes  uncommon  wis- 
dom, to  teach  him  the  nature  of  piety  or  holiness,  that  he  may 
both  defend  himself  now  and  avoid  in  future  the  charge  of  im- 
piety. The  end  of  the  dialogue  may,  then,  be  said  to  be  two- 
fold :  the  defence  of  Socrates,  and  the  discussion  of  the  nature 
of  holiness. 

In  reply  to  the  question.  What  is  holiness  ?  Euthyphron 
first  answers,  that  it  is  what  he  is  now  doing,  in  accusing  his 
father  for  a  criminal  act.  And  in  proof,  he  alleges  that  Ju- 
piter, the  greatest  and  best  of  the  gods,  had  destroyed  his  own 
father  for  his  injustice  and  cruelty.  Socrates  inquires,  whe- 
ther he  really  believed  in  all  those  poetic  fictions  about  the 
quarrels  of  the  gods,  and  whether  he  bad  knowledge  enough 
of  the  character  of  the  gods  and  the  nature  of  holiness,  to  be 
sure  he  was  not  doing  an  unholy  act.  "  Furthermore,"  says 
Socrates,  ^'  I  did  not  ask  you  to  mention  one  or  two  of  the 
things  that  are  holy,  but  to  define  that  essence,  by  which  the 
things  that  are  holy,  are  made  so."  "Well,  if  you  wish  such 
a  definition,  Socrates,  you  shall  have  it."  "  I  do  indeed  wish 
it."  "  Well,  then,  that  which  is  pleasing  to  the  gods  is  holy, 
and  that  which  is  not  pleasing  to  the  gods  is  unholy."  "  Now 
you  have  answered  as  I  would  have  you,  and  to  the  point ; 
but  whether  with  truth  or  not,  remains  to  be  considered.* 
Did  you  not  say  just  now,  that  the  gods  dififer  and  contend 
with  one  another  ?"  "  I  did."  "  And  what  do  they  differ  and 
contend  about  ?  Is  it  about  such  questions  as  can  be  settled 
at  once  by  counting,  or  measuring,  or  weighing  ?"  "  Cer- 
tainly not."  "  Is  it  not  about  what  is  right  and  wrong,  as  it 
IS  among  men  ?"  "  I  must  admit  it."  "  Then  some  of  the 
gods  think  certain  things  to  be  right,  and  others  think  the 

'  The  reader  need  scarcely  be  reminded,  that  these  arguments  are  rery. 
much  abridged.  The  outline^only  is  given.  The  filling  up  is  exceedingly  dif- 
fuse and  inimitably  lifeful  and  graceful.  But  it  can  be  seen  ohly  In  the  original. 
Neither  abstact  nortnmlatiMi  can  xetain  it. 
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same  things  to  be  wrong !''  ''Yes."  ''But  they  love  the 
things  which  they  severally  think  to  be  rights  and  hate  the 
contrary,  do  they  not  ?"  "  Certainly."  "  Then  the  same 
things  are  both  loved  and  hated — both  pleasing  and  displeas* 
ing  to  the  gods."  "  It  seems  so."  "  Then,  according  to 
your  definition,  the  same  things  are  both  holy  and  unholy  at 
the  same  time."  "  So  it  appears."  "  Take  care  then,  lest 
this  treatment  of  your  father,  while  it  is  pleasing  to  Jove, 
should  be  .  displeasing  to  Saturn  and  Uranus — pleasing  to 
Vulcan  and  displeasing  to  Juno,  and  so  of  the  other  gods." 

After  various  incidental  points  are  disposed  of,  Euthy- 
phron  again  defines  holiness  to  be  that  which  is  pleasing  to 
all  the  gods.  "  Now,"  says  Socrates,  "  is  holiness  loved  by 
the  gods,  because  it  is  holiness,  or  is  it  holiness  because  it  is 
loved  by  the  gods  ?"  At  first,  Euthy phron  does  not  compre* 
bend  the  question.  But  he  is  brought  at  length  by  an  analo- 
gical process  to  admit,  that  holiness  is  loved  by  the  gods  be* 
cause  it  is  holiness ;  whereas,  that  which  is  pleasing  or  dear 
to  the  gods  is  thus  pleasing  or  dear,  because  it  is  loved  by  the 
gods.  "  So  then,"  Socrates  proceeds,  "  holiness  is  not  that 
which  is  pleasing  to  the  gods ;  neither  is  that  which  is  pleasing 
to  the  gods,  holiness ;  but  the  one  is  different  from  the  other. 
For  if  the  holy  were  the  same  with  the  pleasing  to  the  gods, 
then  in  case  the  holy  were  loved  because  it  is  holy,  the 
pleasing  to  the  gods  would  be  loved,  because  it  is  pleasing 
to  the  gods ;  and  vice  versa,  in  case  the  pleasing  to  the  gods 
were  pleasing  to  the  gods  because  it  is  loved  by  the  gods, 
the  holy  would  also  be  holy,  because  it  is  loved  by  the  gods : 
whereas  we  see,  on  the  contrary,  that,  as  if  altogether  differ- 
ent from  each  other,  the  holy  is  loved  by  the  gods  because  it 
is  holy,  while  the  pleasing  to  the  gods  is  pleasing  to  them  be- 
cause it  is  loved  by  them.  In  other  words,  the  one  is  loved 
because  it  is  such  us  to  be  loved,  while  the  other  is  such  as  to 
be  loved,  because  it  if  loved.  So  it  appears,  O  Eutby- 
pfaron^  that  you  are  not  willing  to  answer  my  question,  what 
holiness  is  in  its  essence,  but  you  mentbn  one  of  its  proper- 
ties, viz.,  that  it  is  such  as  to  be  loved  by  the  gods." 
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Euthyphron  afterwards  conclades  that  the  holy  is  ibe 
same  with  the  just.  But  Socrates  shows  him  that  the  holy 
b  only  a  part  of  the  just,  viz.,  that  part  which  relates  to  the 
service  of  the  gods*  Here,  agab,  Socrates  puzzles  him  by 
asking  him  how  it  is  that  we  serve  the  gods,  or  what  great 
work  it  is  which  the  gods  perform,  using  us  as  servants! 

Once  more,  holiness  is  defined  to  be  the  science  or  act  of 
sacrificing  and  praying.  **  Is  not  then,"  asks  Socrates,  "  is  not 
sacrificing  giving  to  the  gods,  and  praying  asking  dt  the 
gods?**  "Certainly/*  "  Holiness,  then,  is  the  science  of 
asking  of,  and  giving  to  the  gods  ?'*  ''  That  is  my  meaiMng.*' 
<<  To  ask  aright,  must  we  not  ask  those  things  which  we  need 
from  the  gods  ?**  "  Yes/*  "  And  to  give  aright,  must  we 
then  give  them  in  return  those  things  which  they  happen  to 
need  from  us  ?  For  it  is  never  wise  to  give  to  any  one  what 
be  does  not  want."  "You  speak  the  truth,  Socrates,** 
"  Now  tell  me^  Euthyphron,  what  advantage  do  the  gods  de« 
rive  from  what  they  receive  from  us  ?  For  what  they  give  fe 
very  manifest.  We  bave  nothing  good  which  they  have  not 
given  us.  But  what  they  receive,  of  what  use  is  it  to  them  ?^ 
"  None  indeed,  O  Socrates.'*  "  But  what  in  particular  are  the 
gifts  they  receive  from  us  ?*'  "'What  else  but  honor,  reverence 
and  gratitude V*  "Then,  O  Euthyphron,  hoTiness  is  grate* 
fid  or  acceptable  to  the  gods,  but  not  profitable  or  pleasing,  is 
it  ?**  "  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  most  pleasing  of  all.** 
"  So  you  have  come  back  at  last  to  the  old  error,  that  holi- 
ness is  that  which  is  pleasing  to  the  gods.^*  Then  Socrates 
complains  again,  that  Euthyphron  is  not  disposed  to  answer. 
"  For,'*  says  he,  in  a  beautiful  and  efiective  strain  of  irony, 
"  you  JcnoWf  if  any  man  does  ;  for  if  you  bad  not  known  to  a 
certainty  the  nature  of  holiness  and  unholiness,  you  could  not 
possibly  have  presumed  to  indict  your  father  tor  murder, 
when  he  caused  the  death  unintentionally  of  bis  tenant.  But 
yoi(>^'ould  have  been  afraid  of  displeasing  gods,  as  well  as 
men.  Tell  me  then,  O  Euthyphron,  and  do  not  concetti  it : 
what  u  holiness  ?'*  Euthyphron  pleads  urgent  hsstnessy  and 
departs.    Wbile  Socrates  exclaims  against  his  cmelty  in  thus 
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dtsappointiDg  his  erxcited  hopes,  find  n6X  flirnisfaTng  bith  at  once 
^ith  a  defen)?e  hefore  his  judges,  and  a  safeguard  against  im^ 
piety  in'fattlt^. 

This  dfalogue  \s  truly  Socratic.  Tt  does,  indeedi  in  part 
incline  more  to  the  theoretic,  than  Socrates  was  wont  to  -do. 
And  it  is  purely  of  a  negative  character*  The  author  ridi- 
cules the  mythology  of  the  Grecian  poets,  and  the  supersti-^ 
tfods  polyibeistn  of  the  vulgar*  But  he  teaches  no  truer  and 
bcitter  system  of  divhiity.  Content  with  demolishing  the  doc- 
trines and  reasonings  of  his  adversdr^,  the  Sb^nites  of  the 
dialogue  rears  no  better  system  of  religious  truth  and  doty 
on  the  ruins.  But  the  red  Socrat€fs  bumblied  such  philosb- 
phical  coxcombs  as  Euthyphron,  in  the  same  way,  exposing 
^etrignorance  and  error  without  teaching  and  establishing  the 
truth.  It  sfaonld  also  be  added,  that  the  definitions  aiid  rea- 
sonings of  EuthyphrOn,  as  well  as  the  argilmems  of  Socrateis, 
embody  many  important  truths  respecting  holiness,  and  doubt- 
less illustrate  the  real  sentiments  of  Plato,  though  they  do  not 
reach  that  subtle  essence,  which  his  eager  and  ctlrious'mind 
sought  Va  discover.  Holiness  »  (atid  so  Plato  meatit  to  be  i^d^r- 
^tood)  pleasing  to  God.  It  i$  loved  by  Ood,  add  that  because  it 
b  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  loted  by  him  ;  and  it  does  not  be- 
come holiness  merely  because  It  Is  loved  by  God — and  h 
would  be  ivell  for  modern  theologians  to  remember,  not  only 
&is  distinction  in  the  relation  of  holiness  to  God,  but  an 
analogous  distinction  in  its  relation  to  happiness.  Holiness  £r 
that  pait  of  justice  which  renders  to  God  his  due.  It  b  a  sei> 
vice  paid  to  God.  It  b  the  sctehce  dr  t)ie  act  of  asking  of, 
and  giving  to  God.  Allthese  Rreproperiits  of  true  holitiess. 
And  when  these  have  been  sutnmed  up,  afl  lias  been  done 
ifhat  <jati  be  done,  to  define  its  nature.  A  l^imple  idea  can  no 
more  be  dnulyzed  (m  the  strict  sense  of  the  word)  than  a 
simple  substance.  The  properties  of  gold  may  be  easily  dis* 
covered  atid  enumerated.  But  its  essence,  no  Bacon  ever 
detteted.  In  Tike  manner,  no  Plt^to  eveir  discovered  ttfe 
essence  of  holiness. 

In  this  piece,  the  characters  are  introduced  and  the  dia- 
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logues  conducted  with  that  indescribable  air  of  natnralness^ 
and  gracefulness^  which  Plato  bad  so  peculiarly  at  his  com- 
mand. With  entire  unity  of  subject  and  of  argument,  there 
is  interspersed  just  enough  of  humor  and  episode  to  impart 
variety  and  sustain  the  interest. 

TTie  Defence  of  Socrates, 

The  scene  of  the  foregoing  dialogue  was  laid  before  the 
trial  of  Socrates.  This  purports  to  have  been  delivered  at 
bis  trial>  by  Socrates  himself.  It  was  not  written,  however, 
until  after  the  death  ofthe  moral  philosopher.  Forbidden  by  the 
injustice  of  prejudiced  judges,  to  defend  the  Kfe  of  his  beloved 
master,  Plato  erects  to  his  memory  this  .monument,  more  en- 
during than  brass,  in  the  sight  of  all  Greece.  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus  calls  this  production  a  eulogium  under  the  form 
of  an  Apology.  Of  course,  it  is  not  strictly  a  dialogue,  though 
even  here  Socrates  occasionally  employs  his  favorite  method 
of  question  and  answer  with  his  accusers. 

We  cannot  suppose  this  to  be  just  such  a  plea,  as  Plato 
would  have  made  at  the  tribunal,  where  the  life  of  his  master 
was  at  stake.  There  he  would  doubtless  have  adopted  a  less 
ojSensive  style  of  address,  and  spoken  in  a  more  winning  and 
persuasive  manner.  Thb  is  a  cutting  reproof  to  the  capri- 
cious populace,  as  well  as  the  unjust  judges,  and  a  fearless 
assertion  not  only  of  the  philosopher's  innocence,  but  of  his 
divine  mission  for  the  reform  of  hb  countrymen.  Several 
such  '^  Apologies  "  were  composed  by  the  disciples  of  Soc-» 
rates.  That  of  Xenophon  and  this  of  Plato,  which  alone  are 
extant,  accord  so  fully  in  their  general  sentiment  and  spirit,  as 
to  substantiate  the  essential  truthfulness  of  both.  It  is  doubt- 
less just  such  a  defence  as  Socrates  himself  actually  urged 
before  his  judges,  when  disdaining  to  appeal  to  their  com- 
passion, and  expecting  nothing  from  their  justice,  be  simply 
unfolded  to  them  the  history  of  his  past  life.  It  combines 
simplicity  and  modesty,  with  an  uncompromising  maintenance 
of  the  truth,  and  that  unshaken  confidence  which  a  good  maa 
derives  from  conscious  innocence. 
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The  Inlroduction  b  concisely  as  follows :  '^  I  know  not 
how  you  have  been  afl^ied,  O  Athenians,  by  the  harangues 
of  my  accusers.  For  myself,  I  almost  forgot  what  I  was>. 
while  they  were  speaking,  so  plausible  were  their  representa- 
tions. But  they  have  represented  nothing,  as  it  is.  And  of 
all  their  numerous  falsehoods,  I  marvelled  most  wh^fi  they 
said  you  must  be  on  your  guard  against  being  deceived  by 
me,  as  I  was  very  eloquent.  For,  that  they  should  not  be 
ashamed  to  assert,  what  your  own  senses  must  disprove  the 
moment  I  begin  to  speak, — that  seemed  the  most  unblushing 
effrontery.  If  indeed  they  call  him  an  eloquent  speaker,  who 
speaks  the  truth,  then  1  must  confess  that  I  am  an  orator, 
though  not  after  their  pattern ;  for  you  shall  hear  from, 
me  the  entire  and  simple  truth,  not  in  a  speech  splendidly 
decorated  with  nouns  and  verbs,  and  adorned  in  other  re- 
spects like  the  harangues  of  these  men,  but  in  such  language, 
as  may  occur  to  me,  and  such  rbodes  of  expression  as  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  use,  when  you  have  heard  me  converse. 
This  is  the  ficst  time  I  ever  appeared  before  a  legal  tribunaL 
And  I  am  now  seventy  years  old.  So  that  I  am  an  utter 
stranger  to  the  appropriate  language  of  this  place.  If  I  were 
actually  a  stranger  and  foreigner,  you  would  certainly  pardon 
me,  if  I  spoke  in  that  dialect  and  manner  in  which  I  was> 
educated.  So  now,  I  pray  you,  let  me  use  my  own  language* 
in  my  own  way.  And  do  you  regard,  not  the  manner  of  my- 
address,  but  whether  I  speak  the  truth  or  not." 

Socrates  then  begs  leave  to  reply  first,  to  his  first  accus-. 
ers,  viz.,  those  less  formal  but  more  powerful  accusers,  who 
had  been  insinuating  their  slanders  into  the  public  mind 
during  his  life,  and  who  had  all  the  advantage  of  numbersr 
and  time,  of  a  popular  tribunal,  and  of  not  being  confronted 
with  the  accused  ;  nay,  of  being  personally  unknown,  ex-- 
eept  some  one  of  them  might  chance  to  be  a  Comic  Poet.'" 


'  Referring  to  Aristophanes,  whose  ridicule  of  Socrates  in  his  comedy  called 
"  The  Cloads/'  was  a  principal  means  of  turning  the  current  of  popular  feeling 
against  that  philosopher. 
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The  charges  thus  informally  brought  against  hitn  were,  that 
'<  he  inquired  into  things  in  heaven  above,  and  things  und6r 
the  earth  ;  that  he  made  the  worse  appear  the  better  causey 
and  that  be  taught  others  to  do  the  same ;  in  short,  that  he 
was  a  natural  philosopher  and  a  sophist."  Socrates  utterly 
denies  the  truth  of  these  charges ;  declares  his  uttefr  ignorance 
of  natural  philosophy  aa  then  taught,  as  well  as  of  the  sopbist^a 
Art ;  offers  to  present  witnesses  in  proof  tbat  he  taught  no 
such  thing  to  his  disciples  ;  and  calls  upon  all  present  to  tee^ 
tify  against  him,  if  they  had  ever  heard  him  in  public  utter 
a  word  on  such  sul^ects.  Howerer  mudi  others  might  know 
in  those  departments,  and  however  valuable  their  knowledge 
might  be,  he  had  no  participation  in  it,  as  those  who  were  ao«- 
quainted  with  him  v«ry  well  knew. 

He  admits  that  he  bore  the  name  of  philosopher,  or  wise 
man.  But  he  pretended  to  merely  booian  wisdom,  or  such 
as  pertains  to  the  proper  regulation  of  human  life.  And  be 
did  net  ask  them  to  take  this  on  his  own  assertion.^  H« 
would  rdfer  them  to  the  authority  of  the  god.  He  never  8up*> 
posed  himself  to  be  a  wise  man  in  any  sense,  till  the  Delphic 
Oracle  pronounced  him  the  wisest  e^  men.  Not  daring  to 
discredit  the  Oracle,  he  then  set  himself  to  discover  in  What 
sense,  if  at  all,  he  was  wiser  than  others.  Accordingly,  he 
irisfted  saocessively  various  classes  of  men  in  high  repute  (br 
wisdom— poliiicians,  poets,  orators,  philosophers,  artisans, 
etc. ;  and  he  discovered  to  his  surprise  that,  while  they  really 
understood  pretty  well  their  respective  departments,  they  fan- 
cied they  understood  evety  thing  else.  In  a  word,  they 
stl  thought  they  faiew  (ar  more  than  they  did  know. 
Whereas,  he  was  conscious  that  he  knew  almost  nothing. 
And  when  he  came  to  inquire  whether  he  would  choose  to 
be  as  he  was,  or  to  have  fheir  wisdom  with  their  want  of  se)f«* 
knowledge,  he  was  constrained  to  admit  that  he  would  rather 
be  as  he  was,  and  so  to  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  Oracle ; 


1 i«i. 


*  Cf.  John  6:  31, 37. 
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though  he  inodesdy  adds,  that  the  chief  intent  of  the  Oracle 
was  doubtless  to  teach  this  gtweral  truth :  that  he  was  the 
wisest  of  men,  who  preferred  that  Tdnd  of  wisdom,  viz.,  the 
moral  and  practical,  which  Socrates  cherished,  and  who,  like 
Socrates,  was  conscious  of  the  poverty  of  bis  acquirements  in 
knowledge. 

In  the  course  of  the  in quirjr  which  he  thus  prosecuted,  he 
offended  all  he  visited  hj  showing  them  that  they  knew  far 
less  than  they  thought  they  did.  At  the  same  time,  his  pu« 
pils  delighted  themselves  in  exposing,  after  his  example,  the 
ignorance  of  the  many  pretenders  to  superior  knowledge. 
And  ihey  vented  their  spite  not  on  bis  pupils,  but  on  himself. 
Accordingly  they  began  to  ctfA  hm  a  most  impious  fellow,  a 
corrupter  of  youth,  and  the  like  bard  nafnes.  When  asked 
bow ;  what  be  said ;  what  he  did ;  they  were  silenced  for  a 
time.  But  at  length  they  invented  the  charge,  against  which 
he  was  now  defending  himself.  They  confounded  him  with 
those  very  philosophers  and  sophists  whom  he  had  ever  labored 
to  confute,  and  thus  sought  to  ^^ncentrate  upon  him  all  the 
suspicion  and  indignation,  whidh  they  had  justly  incurred. 

So  much  for  the  informal  charges.  And  these  prepared 
the  way  for  the  formal  indictment  for  corrupting  the  youth, 
and  endeavoring  to  subvert  the  religion  of  bis  country.  Of 
bis  three  accusers,  Socrates  informs  bis  jndges,  that  Melitus 
was  angry  with  him  for  exposing  (as  above  described)  the 
poets,  Anytus  for  the  artisans  and  politicians,  and  Lycon  for 
the  orators.  AH  to  a  man  were  actuated  by  selfish  and  re- 
Vengeful  feelings.  In  defence  of  himself  against  the  charge 
of  eorrupting  the  youth,  Socrates  enters  into  a  dialogue  with 
Melitus,  in  which  he  shows  that  Melitus,  after  all,  neither 
knows  nor  cares  how  young  men  can  be  made  either  better 
Or  worse,  and  makes  it  appear  incredible  that  any  one  should 
corrupt  others,  who  maintained  sucfh  a  character,  and  knew  so 
well  as  he  did,  how  impossible  it  was  to  do  so  without  a  re- 
ciprocal influence  that  would  eormpt  himsdf.  By  a  siciilar 
dialogue  be  involves  Melitus  in  a  contradiction  touching  the 
other  point  in  the  indictment. 
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Having  thus  disposed  of  bis  principal  tccaser,  Socrates 
boldly  tells  tbe  Athenians  that  be  has  chiefly  to  fear  not  the  in- 
dictment of  Melitusy  but  the  hostility  of  tbe  multitude,  which  bad 
dtetroyed  many  other  good  men,  and  would  probably  destroy 
him.  ''  Why  then  persist,"  some  one  may  say,  ^'  why  persist 
in  a  course  of  conduct  which  you  expect  will  occasion  your 
death  ?"  '^  I  Should  behave  strangely,"  such  is  his  reply,  '^  if, 
when  your  commanders,  O  Athenians,  stationed  me  at  Poti- 
dsa,  at  Amphipolis,  and  at  Delium,  I  kept  my  post  at  tbe 
peril  of  my  life ;  but,  when  the  god  sets  me  down  in  Athens 
to  spend  my  life  in  the  pursuit  of  philosophy,  then  I  should 
leave  my  post  through  fear  of  death.  In  that  case  one  might 
well  and  truly  charge  me  with  not  believing  in  tbe  gods,  since 
I  disobeyed  the  Oracle,  and  feared  death,  and  thought  myself 
wise,  when  I  was  not.  For  to  fear  death  is  to  think  one's 
self  wise  when  he  is  not ;  for  it  is  seeming  to  know  what  he 
does  not  know.  None  know  death.  They  do  not  know  but 
it  is  the  greatest  possible  good ;  yet  they  fear  it  as  if  they 
knew  it  was  the  greatest  of  all  evils.  1  will  never  flee  from 
what  may  be  tbe  greatest  good,  viz.  death,  into  such  base  and 
criminal  acts,  as  must  be  tbe  greatest  evils." 

"  Were  you  to  assure  me  of  my  acquittal,  O  Athenians,  in 
case  I  would  pledge  myself  to  teach  philosophy  no  more,  my 
reply  would  be :  I  respect  and  honor  you,  but  I  will  obey  the 
god  rather  than  you.*  While  I  live  and  breathe,  I  will  never 
cease  to  proclaim  the  superiority  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  a 
good  soul,  over  riches,  honor,  and  a  good  bodj^  to  young  and 
old,  to  citizens  and  foreigners,  but  especially  to  you,  my  fel- 
low-citizens, forasmuch  as  you  are  more  nearly  related  to  tpe. 
And  if  you  put  me  to  death,  be  assured,  you  will  not  injure 
Bie  so  much  as  yourselves.  Me,  none  of  my  accusers  can  b- 
jure  in  the  least,  for  I  do  not  think  a  better  man  is  to  be  in- 
jured by  a  worse  man.  I  am  therefore  now  defending  not  so 
much  myself  as  you  ;  that  you  may  not  put  ma  to  death,  and 
so  reject  the  gift  of  God  to  you,  for  you  will  not  soon  find  an- 

>  Cf.  Acts  4: 19. 
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other  such  ditine  teacher.  That  I  am  the  gift  of  God  to  the 
city,  you  may  see  from  this.  Does  it  seem  merely  human, 
that  I  have  neglected  my  own  affairs  so  many  years  and  at- 
tended to  your  highest  interests,  persuading  you,  each  by  him- 
self, to  cherish  virtue,  and  that  without  any  reward  ?  For 
among  all  their  false  accusations,  they  have  not  dared  to  ac- 
cuse me  of  receiving  pay  for  my  instructions ;  and  if  they  had, 
my  poverty  would  have  been  a  swift  witness  against  ihem." 

"If  you  ask,  why  I  have  persuaded  you  privately,  indi- 
vidually, rather  than  in  your  public  assemblies,  I  answer,  that 
if  I  had  undertaken  to  act  my  part  in  pub  ic,  I  should  have 
perished  long  ago,  and  that  without  any  advantage  to  you  or 
myself.  Do  not  be  offended  with  me  for  speaking  the  truth. 
No  man  can  be  safe  in  opposing  the  inclinations  of  your  or  any 
other  popular  assembly,  and  forbidding  them  to  do  wrong.'' 

Socrates  proceeds  to  say,  that  he  will  not  degrade  himself 
to  the  level  of  those  men,  who,  in  the  last  resort,  seek  to  en- 
list the  sympathies  and  excite  the  compassion  of  the  judges  iu 
their  behalf,  though  he  too  had  a  wife  and  children,  and 
friends,  whom  he  loved,  and  whose  cries  of  grief  might  well 
move  them  to  tears.  But  that  would  be  wronging  not 
only  himself,  but  the  judges,  whose  official  duty  it  was,  under 
oath,  simply  to  execute  the  laws. 

Neither  would  he  adjudge  himself  to  some  lighter  punish- 
ment, as  he  might,  to  escape  death.  For  he  deserved  not 
punishment,  but  reward.  If,  therefore,  he  were  to  propose 
any  commutation  of  his  sentence,  it  would  be  to  be  supported 
at  the  public  expense  in  the  state-house,  that  he  might  without 
hinderance  instruct  the  people  in  the  first  great  duty  of  self-re- 
ibrmation.  He  was  greatly  confirmed  in  his  purpose  to  die 
an  honorable  death,  rather  than  save  himself,  as  he  knew  he 
might,  by  such  base  means,  from  the  fact  that  the  god,  who 
always  warned  him  when  he  was  going  to  do  wrong,  had 
given  him  no  warning  in  the  whole  course  of  his  trial. 
Hence  he  inferred  that  death  would  be  to  him  not  an  evil, 
but  a  good.  If  after  death,  there  were  no  conscious  existence, 
that  state  would  be  as  happy  as  a  dreamless  and  senseless  sleep. 
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and  how  few  of  our  waking  hovrs  wefe  as- happy  aa  the  hours 
we  pass  ia  sound  sleep  !  But  if,  on  the  other  handi  death 
were  ouly  a  transfer  from  this  world  to  another,  there  be 
should  findjiM^  judges,  such  as  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus ; 
tliere  he  would  associate  with  Orpheus,  Musasus,  Hesiod^  and 
Homier ;  there  he  should  meet,  with  Palamedes,  Ajax,  and  all 
such  as  had  fallen  victims  to  perverted  justice;  there  he 
should  examine  Agamemnon,  Ulysses,  and  Achilles,  as  he 
examined  men  here,  to  see  if  they  were  truly  wise.  In  con- 
clusion, he  assures  his  judges  once  more,  that  no  evil  can  be- 
fall a  good  man  in  life  or  death,  since  the  gods  take  care  of 
bis  interests  ;  tells  them  that  he  harbors  no  resentment  against 
them,  since,  though  they  meant  it  for  evil,  they  had  done  him 
good  ;  entreats  them  to  punish  hb  sons,  if  they  are  ever  seen 
to  care  more  for  riches  or  honor  than  for  virtue ;  and  takes 
leave  of  them  saying,  Now  it  is  time  for  us  to  depart — I  to 
die,  you  to  live  ;  and  which  of  os  is  going  to  the  better  lot,  is 
known  only  to  the  Deity. 

Such  in  substance  and  in  outline  is  the  defence  of  So- 
crates, though  much  of  its  spirit  and  more  of  its  life  and  beauty 
has  been  lost  in  the  process  of  abridgment.  It  is  a  produc- 
tion of  singular  beauty  and  sublimity.  It  embodies  the  no- 
blest sentiments  under  all  the  graces  of  the  most  fascinating 
style.  There  is  in  it  a  simple  dignity,  a  moral  elevation  and 
a  truthful  earnestness,  for  which  we  look  in  vain  in  the  dia- 
lectic quibbles  and  puerile  sophistries  and  empty  nihilities  of 
too  many  Platonic  dialogues.  So  far  from  believing  that  we 
are  indebted  to  the  imagination  of  Plato  for  the  Jofty  charac- 
ter of  Socrates,  as  he  appears  in  this  Apology,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  we  owe  much  of  the  elevation  and  eloquence  of  the 
Apology  to  the  real  greatness  and  heroism  of  its  subject.  The 
grandeur  of  the  subject  lifted  the  author  above  himself  in  his 
conceptions  of  what  is  greatest  and  best  in  man.  We  sus- 
pect Plato  would  never  have  had:  the  moral  courage  to  have 
written  and  published  this  Defence  but  for  that  entire  change 
of,  popular  feeliug,  which,  soon  after  bis  death,  did  full  jus- 
tice to  the  moral  philosopheri  and  visited  with  rig(iteous  retri- 
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bation  tbe  siDs  of  bis  accuseis*  Be  that  as  it«teay,  no  unin- 
spired pen  ever  fufnisbed  a  better  delineation  of  the  moral 
hero*  No  reader  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  it  without 
higher  conceptions  of  what  becomes  him  as  a  many  and  better 
resolutions  for  the  future  conduct  of  bis  own  life.  It  is  every 
way  worthy  of  Socrates«  We  believe  be  wo^uld  not  have 
been  ashamed,,  we  know  he  would  not  have  been  afraid, 
tp  have  adopted  it  as  hb  defence  before  his  judges ;  and  we 
only  need  to  have  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  Socrates  himself  to 
perfect  the  moral  sublime.  The  man  who  could  write  it, 
must  have  be^n  capable  of  the  highest  attainments  in  elo- 
quence. As  we  read  it,  we  scarcely  wonder  that  the  super- 
stitious ancients  should  ^ave  pronounced  bis  language  to  be 
'  that  of  Jupiter,  his  voice  to  be  the  voice  of  a  god* 

Cbivo,  or  concerning  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Following  the  order  of  events  which  befell  Socrates,  the 
next  Dialogue  b  the  Crito,  which  presents  him  to  us  in  prison 
awaiting  the  execution  of  his  unjust  sentence.  There  Crito, 
the  earliest  and  among  the  truest  and  best  of  his  friends,  calls 
upon  him  at  break  of  day,  and  finding  bim  in  sound  sleep,  sits 
down  by  bis  side  in  silent  admiration  of  his  calmness  on  the 
very  eve  of  death.  Socrates  awakes,  and,  after  speakmg  of 
the  absurdity  of  shrinking  &om ,  the  appioach  of  death,  espe- 
cially at  his  advanced  age,  asks  the  erratul  of  Crito  at  that 
early  hour.  Crito  replies,  that  the  ship  (during  whose  ab- 
sence no  one  could  be  put  to  death  at  Athens)  was  drawing 
near  on  its  return  from  Delos-*-*-that  it  would  prohably  arrive 
that  day,  and  Socrates  must  die  on  the  day  following.  So- 
crates expresses  his  readiness. to  die  whenever  it  pleases  the 
gods,  but  adds  his  belief,  that  the  ship  would  not  arrive  till 
the  next  day,  and  his  execution  would  take  place  on  the  third 
day,  assigning  as  the  reason  for  that  opinion  a  dream  and 
vision,  which  he  had  just  seen  in  sleep.  A  beautiful  woman 
dressed  in  white  bad  appeared  to  bim,  calling  him  and  repeat- 
ing the  words  of  Home^  touching  tbe  return  of  A&hilles  to  his 
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native  land :  **  Oo  the  third  day,  O  Socrates,  you  will  arrive 
at  the  fertile  Phtbia,"  which  he  interpreted  as  a  divine  inti- 
mation, and  therefore  an  infallible  proof,  that  on  the  third  day 
he  would  reach  his  home  in  a  better  worid.  Beautiful  6ction, 
if  the  dream  was  the  offipring  of  Plato's  fancy !  more  beau- 
tiful fact,  if  the  dream  was  really  Socrates' !  And  we  know 
not  why  we  should  doubt  it.  What  more  natural,  than  that 
such  a  notorious  dreamer,  so  familiar  with  all  the  poetry  of 
his  country,  especially  that  of  Homer,  and  meditating  of  hb 
speedy  departure  with  lively  and  joyful  imaginings  by  day, 
should  dream  of  it  under  so  poetical  and  attractive  a  form  by 
night ! 

Crito  then  proceeds  to  press  him  with  various  and  urgent 
motives — justice  to  himself,  duty  to  his  wife  and  children, 
regard  to  the  affection  and  the  reputation  of  his  friends,  and 
the  like — ^to  bribe  his  keepers,  (brfeit  bb  bail,  and  make  hb 
escape,  declaring  that  he  and  the  other  disciples  would  gladly 
meet  any  losses  or  dangers  which  might  befall  them  in  such  a 
course,  rather  than  lose  such  a  friend,  and  incur  the  dbgrace 
with  the  multitude,  of  sacriBcing  htm  to  the  love  of  money. 
<<  But  why,  my  dear  Crito,"  says  Socrates,  ^^  why  should  we 
so  much  regard  the  opinion  of  the  multitude  ?  For  the  most 
worthy  man  will  think  these  things  to  have  been  so  transacted 
as  they  were."  "  Nevertheless  you  see,  Socrates,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the  opinion  of  the  multitude. 
For  the  present  circumstances  show,  that  the  multitude  can 
effect,  not  the  smallest  of  evils,  but  nearly  the  greatest,  if  one 
is  calumniated  among  them."  '^  I  wbh,  O  Crito,  the  multi- 
tude could  effect  the  greatest  evils,  that  they  might  also  ac- 
complbh  the  greatest  good.  For  then  it  would  be  well. 
But  now  they  can  do  neither  of  these.  For  they  can  neither 
make  a  man  vnse  nor  unwise.  But  they  do  just  what  they 
happen  to  do." 

As  to  his  escape  from  the  prison  without  the  consent  of  the 
rulers  of  the  city,  Socrates  declares  to  them,  that  the  great 
question  and  the  only  question  he  can  entertain  is  whether  it 
b  right,  since  right  reason  was  the  only  friend,  to  whose  so- 
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licitations  he  ever  allowed  bimself  to  yield.  The  alacrity  of 
his  disciples  was  very  commendable,  if  rightly  directed  ;  but 
if  not,  the  greater  it  was,  by  so  much  it  was  the  more  blame- 
worthy. Against  the  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience,  he 
could  not  be  influenced  in  the  least  by  a  regard  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  friends  or  his  own  life. 

A  discussion  ensues,  in  which  Socrates  proves  to  the  con- 
viction of  Crito  himself,  that,  in  such  a  question,  regard  must 
be  had  to  the  opinions,  not  of  the  ignorant  multitude,  but  of 
the  truly  wise ;  that  by  acting  unwisely  and  unjustly  the  sdul 
is  corrupted  and  destroyed,  whicli  is  a  far  greater  evil,  than 
disabling  or  destroying  the  body ;  that  il  is  not  right  to  injure 
or  retaliate  an  injury  in  any  case,  least  of  all,  against  one^s 
country;  that  one's  country  is  to  be  honored  and  obeyed 
more  than  parents  or  any  other  friends ;  that  a  citiaen  by 
no  means  stands  on  an  equal  footing  with  his  country,  so  as  to 
treat  her  as  she  treats  him,  or  to  pronounce  judgment  upon 
her  acts,  as  she  does  upon  hb ;  that  every  citizen  who  remains 
in  any  country,  (especially  if,  like  Socrates,  he  has  remained 
during  a  long  life,  and  never  gone  abroad  at  all,  and  never 
made  any  complaint  of  the  laws,). has  virtually  assented  to 
the  justice  of  the  laws,  and  has  entered  into  a  tacit  compact^ 
to  obey  them,  as  interpreted  and  executed  by  their  appointed 
guardians,  unless  he  can  persuade  them  to  alter  their  decisions ; 
and  that  were  he  to  make  his  escape  from  the  prison  under 
these  circumstances,  he  would  do  himself  great  wrong  here, 
and  greater  injury  in  the  future  world.  As  the  discussion 
proceeds,  the  laws  seem  to  rise  in  dignity  and  importance,  untU 
they  are  seen  embodied  in  a  (otih  more  than  human,  and  en- 
throned in  unearthly  majesty ;  and  they  are  heard,  in  meek 
yet  authoritative  tones,  expostulating  with  Socrates  on  the 


*  To  cite  this  (as  is  often  done)  in  sopport  of  that  misdiievotis  modem  fic- 
tion of  government  originating  in,  and  deriring  its  authority  from,  a  tacit  com- 
pact among  the  citizens,  is  a  manifest  perversion.  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aris- 
totle, all  regarded  government  as  in  a  sense  of  divine  origin,  and  obedience  to 
it  as  a  religious,  duty.  They  make  *  a  political  being,'  society,  an  original  con- 
stitution and  obedience  to  the  civil  anthoiitiei,  a  law  of  nature. 
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injustice,  folly  and  pernicious  tendency  of  the  ooune  which 
his  friends  are  reconuneodiog.  Socrates,  too,  catches,  as  it 
were,  the  spirit  of  the  laws ;  rises  into  unwonted  greatness, 
like  the  Pythian  priestess  or  the  inspired  Corybant;  and  puts  ao 
end  to  the  discussion  in  these  sublime  words :  "  The  voice  of 
these  expostulations  rings  in  my  ears  and  I  am  unable  to  hear 
other  arguments.  Be  assured,  if  you  urge  any  thing  of  a  con- 
trary tenor,  you  will  labor  in  vain.  So  the  Deity  teaches, 
and  90  let  us  do.'' 

A  dialogue  so  just  in  its  sentiments,  so  conclusive  in  its 
argutnents,  so  grand  in  its  conception  and  so  beautiful  in  its 
execution,  speaks  for  itself.  Eulogiuro  is  as  needless  to  make 
it  admired,  as  commenting  is  to  make  it  understood.  We  do 
nol  know  a  better  tezt*book  of  political  morality.  It  antici- 
pates the  very  sentiment  and  spirit  of  Christianity  on  this  stib* 
ject^  and  inculcates,  as  Christ  and  his  Apostles  did  more  fully 
and  aathoritatively  three  centuries  later,  the  duty  of  submis-^ 
sion  to  the  powers  that  be,  however  unjust,  oppressive  or 
tyrannical  they  may  be,  just  so  long  as  they  do  not  require 
the  citizen  himself  to  do  what  it  is  wrong  for  him  to  do,  or  to 
ibrbear  what  it  is  wrong  for  him  to  forbear.  At  the  same 
timoi  it  furnishes  examples,  of  the  most  heroic  resistance  tp  the 
unconstituticMial,  unlawful  and  unright^us  commands  wheth^ 
er  of  aristocratic  or  democratic  rulers.  We  could  wish  the 
Crito  wei^  read  in  all  our  schoob  and  studied  in  all  our  high* 
er  seminaries.  Young  republicans  would  learn  from  it  to  re^ 
verence  the  laws,  while  young  scholars  would  be  taught  by 
it  to  admire  beauty.  Would  it  were  written  on  the  hearts  of 
all  our  citizens  I  It  would  teach  them  a  loftier  patriotism 
and  would  inspire  them  with  a  purer  taste.  If  classical  stu* 
dies  do  not  inspire  us  with  a  «greater  reverence  for  established 
laws  and  institutions,  if  Christianity  does  not  teach  us  a  more 
respectful  deference  and  a  more  cheerful  submission  to  the 
rulers  of  our  own  choice,  if  we  do  not  learn  in  some  way  to 
pay  a  more  sacred  regard  to  the  legally  constituted  authorities 
of  our  land,  with  all  their  imperfections  and  all  their  faults, 
our   literature   will   be   reduced    to  a  beggarly  account   ii 
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scurrilous  newspapers,  scandalous  reriews  and  ribald  songs ; 
6ut  liberties  will  be  trampled  under  foot  with  our  laws  by 
Soutb  Carolina  nullifications,  Rhode  Island  rebellions,  Legis* 
lative  mobs  and  Congressional  '^  rows  f*  and  all  our  glory  will 
soon  have  departed. 

But  to  return  from  this  episode.  The  Crito  it  a  truly 
Socraiic  dialogue^-^true  to  the  history,  true  doubtless  to  the 
sentiments  of  that  great  master  in  political,  as  well  as  moral 
philosophy.  Socrates  would  doubtless  have  endorsed  the 
doctrine  as  his  own,  while  he  would  hav#  thanked  Plato  for 
inresting  it  with  so  beautiful  and  appropriaie*  a  form. 

Phjbdo,  or  concerning  the  immorialUy  of  the  So^ 

This  is  a  dialogue  within  a  dialognie.  The  immediate 
interlocutors  are  Phaedo  and  Echecrates,  the  former  of  whom 
details  to  the  latter  the  circumstances  of  Socrates'  death,  ancf 
the  convenfation  he  held  the  last  day  of  his  life  With  Sim- 
mias  and  Cebes  touching  a  furuf^  state.  Of  course,  the 
scene  of  the  conversation  or  principal  dlalogue^is  laid  in  the 
prison.  The  time  is  the  day  of  Socrates'  death.  The  sub- 
ject is  suited  to  the  oecasion<^-^tfae  immortality  of  the  souU 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  arguments  which  are  here  put 
into  his  mouth  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  would 
not  hfive  satisfied  Socrates  himsetf;  for  they  fall  immea^ra- 
bly  below  the  clearness -and  conclusiveness  of  his  deitionstra^ 
tion  of  the  I^ine  existence  and  benevolence,  as  recorded 
by  Xenophon.  They  are  mixed  up  with  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine  of  the  pre^xistence  and  trsfnsmigmtimi  of  souls,  and 
with  various  fables  from  the  Greek  Mythology.  When  com- 
pared, however,  with  the  allegory  and  mysticism  of  many  of 
the  followers  of  Plato,  of  Olympiodorus,  for  instance,  his  bi- 
ographer and  commentator,  whose  comments  are  sometimei^ 
appended  to  the  dialogues  by  way  otillustraiion{?)^  they  are 
transparency  and  demonstration  itself.  Moreover  the  reason- 
ing is  subtle  and  ingenious,  and  the  accompanying  narrative 
is  invested  with  the  charms^  of  matchless  beauty,  simplicity 
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and  pathos.  Witness  Phasdo's  account  of  the  beginning  of 
his  own  feelings  and  those  of  his  fellow  disciples,  as  they  lis- 
tened to  this  last  discourse  of  their  master — ^feelings  not  of 
pity,  such  as  they  commonly  experienced  at  the  death  of  a 
friend,  for  they  thought  Socrates  more  to  be  envied  than  pitied ; 
nor  yet  of  pleasure,  such  as  they  usually  felt  when  listening 
to  his  philosophical  discourses ;  but  a  wonderful  sort  of  pas- 
sion, an  unusual  mixture  of  pleasure  and  grief,  and  a  singular 
union  and  succession  of  smiles  and  tears. 

Again  near  the  middle,  when  the  doctrine  of  another  life 
was  established  quite  to  the  satisfaction  and  delight  of  the 
company,  but  Simmias  and  Cebes  came  out  with  objections 
that  dashed  their  rising  hopes  and  overspread  the  company 
with  silent  gloom,  we  have  the  following  from  Phaedo :  ''  I 
was  sitting  at  that  time  at  his  right  hand  upon  a  low  seat 
near  his  bed,  but  he  himself  sat  much  higher  than  I  did. 
Stroking  roe  on  the  head,  therefore,  and  compressing  the  hair 
which  hung  on  my  neck,  (for  be  used  sometimes  to  play  with 
ray  hair,)  "  To-morrow,"  says  he,  "  Phaedo,  you  will  perhaps 
cui.off  these  beautiful  locks."'  It  seems  so,  indeed,  Socrates." 
"  But  you  will  not,  if  you  will  be  persuaded  by  me."  "But 
why  not?"  ''Because  both  you  and  I  ought  to  cut  off  our 
hair  to-day^  if  our  argvmtnt  must  die^  and  we  are  not  able 
to  recall  \l  to  life  again.  And  I,  indeed.  If  I  were  you,  would 
take  an  oath  after  the  manner  of  the  Argives,  that  I  would 
never,  suffer  my  hair  to  grow,  till  by  earnest  disputation  I 
had  vanquished  the  objections  of  Simmias  and  Cebes."  "  But 
Hercules  is  reported,  not  to  have  been  able  to  contend  with 
^tro."  "  Call  upon  me,  therefore,  as  your  lolaus,  while  the 
light  yet  lasts J^  "  I  call  then,  not,  however,  as  Hercules  upon 
lolaus,  but  as  lolaus  upon  Hercules*" 

But  not  to  anticipate  the  dialogue.  The  conversation  is 
suggested  by  the  pleasing  sensation  which  Socrates  experien- 
ced in  his  leg,  now  that  his  irons  wejaa  taken  off,  and  which 
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leads  him  to  remark  upon  the  wonderful  relation  between 
pleasure  and  pain :  <^  For/'  says  he,  "  they  are  unwilling  to 
be  present  with  us  both  together,  and  yet  if  any  person  re- 
ceives the  one,  he  b  almost  always  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
ceiving the  other,  as  if  both  of  them  depended  upon  one  sum- 
mit. And  it  appears  to  me  that  if  .£sop  had  perceived  this, 
he  would  have  composed  a  fable,  and  would  have  informed  us 
that  the  Deity  wishing  to  reconcile  contending  natures,  but 
being  unable  to  accomplish  this  design,  conjoined  their  sum- 
mits in  a  nature  one  and  the  same;  and  that  hence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  whoever  partakes  of  the  one  is  soon  after 
connected  with  the  other.  And  this,  as  it  appears,  is  the  case 
with  myself  at  the  present ;  for  the  pain  which  before  was  in 
my  leg  on  account  of  the  bond,  is  now  succeeded  by  a  pleasant 
sensation."  This  indissoluble  connection  between  things  of 
a  contrary  nature  becomes  an  important  principle  in  the  sub- 
sequent argument,  though  it  is  dropped  for  the  present. 

In  Plato's  most  natural  and  easy  manner,  Socrates  is  now 
led  to  advance  th^  proposition,  that  a  philosopher  will  be  wil- 
ling to  die,  and  yet  it  is  not  right  for  him  to  commit  suicide. 
The  latter  point  is  established  by  arguing  that  man,  as  the 
property  of  the  gods,  has  no  right  to  destroy  the  property 
of  another,  and  as  the  servant  of  the  gods,  he  must  remain  at 
the  post  which  they  assign  him ;  and  to  flee  from  the  service 
of  such  excellent  masters,  would  be  as  foolish  as  it  would  be 
wrong. 

But  here  the  other  point  comes  up :  How  then  can  the  phi- 
losopher be  willing  to  die  and  leave  such  a  service  ?  Socrates 
replies,  that  those  who  die  as  the  gods  would  have  them, 
will  pass  into  the  service  of  other  and  higher  gods,  still  wiser 
and  better,  and  into  the  society  of  good  men  and  happy.  Sim* 
mias  and  Cebes  call  for  the  reasons  of  this  opinion,  as  if  it  were 
a  new  idea  to  them ;  and  Socrates  enters  upon  the  discussion, 
not  only  to  instruct  his  disciples,  but  to  justify  himself  for  being 
willing  to  die,  expressing  the  hope  that  he  shall  succeed  bet* 
ter  in  convincing  his  followers  than  be  had  done  with  bis 
judges. 
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The  whole  9ludy  of  (riiUosofib^GSy  be  argues,  is  to  die.  For 
it  k  Uieir  chief  aim  tp  a^uin  lo  wi^dpin ;  aod  wisdom  is  to  be 
attained  ooly  by  mortifyiog  the  body  and  abstractiiig  the  mind 
«8  much  as  possible  from  its  influence*  True  koowleMdge  is 
not  to  be  deriTed  fiom  the  peroeption  of  the  changeful,  out* 
waid  forms  of  things  by  the  delusive  senses,  for 

*^  We  nothing  aocu^te  or  see  qt  hear," 

but  from  ti^  apprehension,  by  tberreasoo,  of  the  true,  ^he  beau- 
ufol^  the  just,  the  good,  and  the  like  eternal  and  immutable 
idet$s.    Genuine  virtue  also  is  attainable  only   by  escaping 
from  the  reigning,  disturbing,  and  contambating  power  of  the 
bodily  appetites  and  passions.    The  sensuous  multitude  may 
indeed  refrain  Aom  vicious  pleasures  to  avoid  the  resulting 
^ins,  aiid  meet  death  with  composure  through  fear  of  shame 
or  some  other  e vU«  But  to  derive/or<»Vtu2e  from  ftar,  and  to  be 
UniptraU  through  intemperanoe,  is  absurd  and  ridiculous,  and 
Reserves  not  the  name  of  virtue.    They,  therefore,  who  intelli- 
gently pursue    after  knowledge,  virtue,  wisdom— in    other 
yfrqrds, phUQsoph^rs f.w\ll  study  to  separate  the  soul  as  much  as 
possible  frond  ^he  control  of  the  body.     And  since  they  wiU 
become  irwfy  wise,  only  when  the  soul  is  entirely  separated 
from  the  body,  i.  e»  when  they  are  dead,  it  will  be  the  chief 
study  of  their  lives  to  die.    And  it  were  most  irrational  and 
unphilosophical  for  those  who  have  always  been  most  desirous 
to  die,  to  Akfisk  from  it  when  death  approaches.    Philoso- 
phers then  will  not  fear,  but  desire  to  die,  4nd  go  to  than 
world,  where  alone,  if  any  where,  wisdom  is  to  be  found. 

Cebes  now  oatls  for  the  proof,  that  the  soul  ejku  at  aU 
after  death  to  Sod  and  enjoy  wisdom.  Socrat^  herp  calls 
the  principle  of  cootreriesi,  as  mutually  and  inseparably  con- 
nected and  neeessarUy  generated  the  oee  from  the  other» 
Thus,  whenever  any  thing  becomes  greater,  it  must  become 
so  from  ha.ving  been  previously  smaller ;  and  smaller,  from 
having  been  previously  greater.  In  like  manner,  the  bettier 
is  generated  from  the  worse,  and  the  worse  from  the  better ;  the 
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swifter  from  the  slower,  and  the  slower  from  the  swifter ; 
waking  from  sleeping,  and  sleeping  from  waking ;  dying  from 
living,  and  living  from  dyrog.  The  dead  are  generated  from 
the  liring,  and  the  living  will  be  generated  from  the  dead. 
Mankind  have  actually  gone  through,  we  know  not  how  ma- 
ny  subh  series  of  generations.  If  the  living  were  not  thus 
generated  in  place  of  the  dead  ;  if  generation  did  not  revolve 
as  it  were  in  a  circle,  but  proceeded  as  it  were  in  a  right 
line  from  one  thing  akme  into  its  opposite,  without  recurring 
again  to  the  other,  all  things  would  at  length  he  extinguished, 
and  existence  would  come  to  an  end.  Just  as  if  men  should 
fidl  asleep  without  waking  again,  alt  things  would  ki  length 
exhibit  the  delusions  of  Endymion,  and  be  locked  in  univer«* 
sal  and  perpetual  sleep. 

The  knowledge,  which  we  have  in  this  life,  is  only  the 
remembroHee  of  knowledge  gained  in  a  former  Ufe.  This  is 
obvious  with  regard  to  all  iAiiraet  ideas.  The  ubstract  idea 
of  equality,  for  instance,  we  do  not  derive  from  our  senses. 
We  see  not  equolity^  but  equal  tkif^M ;  and  the  fint  timt 
we  see  equal  things,  the  idea  of  equality  is  in  our  minds,  h 
is  thire^  then,  when  we  h^n  to  see,  in  other  words,  we  bav« 
it  wheu  we  are  bom.  We  must  have  acquired  it,  therefore, 
in  a  former  life.  The  sight  of  a  lyre  will  call  up  the  idea  of 
the  friend  whose  it  was,  ind  the  remembrance  of  the  last  time 
we  heard  him  play  upon  it.  In  like  manner,  the  sight  of 
equal  things  will  call  up  the  idea  of  equality  itself,  which  is 
entirely  distinct  from  the  equal  thbgs,  and  must  therefore  be 
a  remembrance.  So  also  our  knowledge  of  the  beautiful,  the 
true,  the  just,  the  good,  and  those  other  ideas  which  constitute 
the  proper  objects  of  knowledge,  is  all  reminiseence. 

Simmias  and  Cebes  seem  to  yield  assent  to  these  argu- 
ments; But  the  doubt  still  lingers,  whether  after  all,  the  soul 
is  not  dissolved  and  dissipated  with  the  body.  Socrates  then 
ooflses  forward  with  an  argument  which  is  used  in  nKidem 
times  to  prove  the  inMortality  of  the  soul,  viiE.,  its  immateri- 
ality. It  bebngs  only  to  that  which  is  compound  to  be  dit^ 
oobed.    The  soul  is  simple^  invbible,  intangible,  and  there- 
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• 
fore  indissoluble,  indestructible.  In  proof  of  the  simple  and 
indissoluble  nature  of  the  soul,  reference  is  made  to  its  attri- 
butes and  objects  of  regard,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
body.  The  ideas  of  the  beautifijl,  the  equal,  etc.,  which  ara 
perceiyed  by  the  minil,  are  simple  and  immutable,  while  beau- 
tiful ihingiy  equal  ihing$j  etc.,  which  are  perceived  by  the 
hodibf  sensciy  are  composite  and  changeful.  Moreover,  the 
soul  is  formed  to  command,  the  body  to  obey.  The  former 
therefore  resembles  the  divine  and  immortal  nature,  but  the 
latter,  the  mortal.  Some  souls,  however,  become  so  intimately 
associated  with,  and  attached  to  the  body,  that  though  liber- 
ated by  death,  they  will  be  borne  downward  by  an  irresistible 
attraction  and  enter  again  into  union  with  some  bodily  form. 
When  the  body  is  dissolved,  each  soul  will  go  to  its  appro- 
priate element — ^the  stupid,'into  the  bodies  of  asses ;  the  glut- 
tonous, of  swine ;  the  cruel,  of  wolves  and  kites ;  and  the 
philosopher,  to  dkell  with  the  gods. 

To  the  argument  from  the  simplicity  and  spirituality  of  the 
soul,  Simmias  objects,  that  the  same  may  be  asserted  of  bar^ 
mony  ;  and  in  the  same  way  it  may  be  proved,  that  harmony 
most  exist  forever,  after  the  lyre  or  other  instrument,  from 
which  it  proceeded,  b  destroyed.  Regarding  the  soul  as  a  sort 
of  harmony,  be  would  know,  why  t^  may  not  die  away  like 
other  harmonies,  even  before  the  body  is  fully  dissolved. 

Cebes  also  is  not  satisfied  with  the  proof  that  the  soul  is 
trnmoria/,  though  he  assents  to  the  proof,  that  it  may  survive 
a  single  body.  Just  as  a  man  is  longer  lived  than  a  garment, 
and  yet  some  one  of  his  garments  may  outlast  the  man,  so 
may  it  not  be  true,  that  the  soul  will  wear  out  many  bodies, 
but  die  before  the  last  is  fully  dissolved. 

These  objections  greatly  disturb  the  company,  who  were 
relying  not  a  little  on  the  strength  of  Socrates'  arguments. 
Socrates  discovers  this  at  a  glance,  and  before  proceeding  to 
answer  the  objections,  be  warns  his  disciples  not  to  allow 
their  confidence  in  aU  reasoning  to  be  shaken.  ''  Take  care," 
be  says,  ^Mest  you  become  misologists,  haters  of  reasoning,  just 
as  persons  become  misanthropists,  haters  of  men.     For  we 
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become  both  in  the  same  way — by  finding  that  reasonings  in 
the  one  ease  and  men  in  the  other,  in  whom  we  have  placed 
great  confidence,  have  failed  and  disappointed  us.  Whereas 
we  should  infer  in  both  cases,  not  that  no  men  and  no  reason- 
ings deserve  our  confidence,  but  that  we  ourselves  have  been 
unskilful  in  selecting  and  testing  them.  And  therefore  we 
should  only  be  the  more  careful  to  select  and  test  them 
wisely." 

The  way  thus  prepared,  much  to  the  admiration  of  Phe* 
do  and  Echecrates,  Socrates  now  inquires  of  Simmias  and 
Cebes,  whether  they  assented  to  any  of  hb  arguments.  They 
agree  that  the  argument  for  the  preexistence  of  the  soul  was 
satisfactory.  But,  says  Socrates,  you  must  give  that  up  at 
once,  if  you  suppose  the  soul  to  be  a  sort  of  harmony  of  the 
body,  resulting  from  the  temperament  and  tension  of  the  bod- 
ily organs  ;  for  you  would  not  credit  yourself  in  the  assertion, 
that  a  harmony  existed  before  the  harmonized  elements  that 
produced  it.  These  two  suppositions  manifestly  do  not  har" 
montze,  as  they  ought  especially  to  do,  when  we  are  discuss- 
ing the  iubject  of  harmony.  Whicb,  then,  will  you  give  up  ? 
Simmias  replies,  that  he  would  rather  give  up  the  idea  that 
the  soul  is  a  harmony. 

Socrates  then  states  otlier  objections  to  that  supposition, 
such  as  these  :  The  soul  leads  and  governs  the  body,  whereas 
harmony  follows  and  depends  upon  the  organization  from 
which  it  is  produced.  Again,  one  soul  cannot  be  said  to  be 
any  more  a  souly  than  another.  But  one  harmony  can  be 
said  to  be  more  a  harmony  than  another.  Further,  if  the  soul 
is  a  harmony,  what  shall  we  call  virtue  and  vice  in  the  soul  } 
Shall  we  predicate  harmony  and  want  of  harmony  as  attri- 
butes of  harmony  ?  If  the  soul  were  a  harmony,  it  would  be 
quite  incapable  of  vice,  which  is  in  its  nature  essential  dis- 
cord. Thus  Socrates  satisfies fSiroroias,  that  the  soul  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  harmony.  But  neither  of  them  seems  to  be 
aware,  that  the  objection  of  Simmias  still  lies  with  all  its  force 
against  the  argumeni  of  Socrates.  For  if  that  argument 
would  prove  a  harmony  as  well  as  a  soul  to  be  immortal,  (no 
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matter  whether  the  soul  is  a  sort  of  harmony  or  not,)  then  the 
argument  is  not  Talid ;  for  that  which  proves  too  mucbi 
proves  nothing.  Much  as  die  argument  from  the  immateri* 
alitj  of  the  soul  has  been  used  by  the  ablest  reaioners  of 
ancient  and  modem  times,  it  is  to  us  far  from  conclusive. 
He  who  made  the  soul,  can  destroy  it  at  pleasure.  Nay,  un* 
less  he  sustains  it  in  being,  it  will  of  itself  sink  into  non^exist* 
ence.  Unless,  therefore,  we  can  in  some  way  ascertain  bis 
will,  we  can  not  be  sure  of  our  immortality.  And  if  this  ar* 
gument  is  inconclusive,  what  shall  we  say  of  Plato's  otheir 
prools  ?     But  of  this,  more  in  the  sequel. 

In  reply  to  the  objection  of  Cebes,  Socrates  enters  into  a 
long  dissertation  upon  the  causes  of  generation  and  destruc* 
tion,  in  which  he  declares  his  entire  dissatisfaction  with  the 
doctrines  of  causation  held  by  natural  philosophers,  and  main- 
tains  that  all  concretes  are  caused  by  their  corresponding  ab- 
stract  ^alities.  Thus  a  thing  becomes  greater  only  because 
it  recMves  the  abstract  quality  of  greatness ;  and  smaller  only 
by  receiving  the  abstract  quality  of  smallness !  To  suppose 
that  one  man  is  greater  than  his  neighbor  and  bis  neighbor 
less  than  he  by  the  heady  ibr  example,  is  absurd.  For  it  is  to 
suppose  that  the  greater  is  greater  and  the  less  is  less  by  the 
iume  orate,  vis.  .the  head ! !  Besides  it  supposes  that  which  is 
email  to  be  the  cause  of  a  thing  becoming  great !!! 

But  to  pursue  the  aigument  without  all  its  illustrations. 
One  of  these  abstract  qualities  never  can  receive  its  opposite. 
Greatness  never  can  become  small,  nor  smallness  great. 
Neither  can  they  coexist.  Whenever  a  thing  receives  the 
one,  the  other  is  destrc^ed  or  displaced.  Moreover  that 
which,  wfaererer  it  conies,  introduces  a  certain  quality,  can 
never  receive  the  opposite  of  that  quality.  Tfavs  Ore,  which 
maikeB  every  thing  hot  into  which  it  comes,  catonot  receive 
cold ;  but  either  retires  before  it  or  is  extinguished.  And 
snow,  which  introduces  cold  wherever  it  comes,  cannot  receive 
heat ;  but  either  retires  before  it  or  is  destroyed.  According- 
Yy  the  soul,  which,  being  in  the  body,  introduces  life  and  so 
causes  it  to  be  alive,  cannot  receive  deaths  but  must  either 
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retire  before  it  or  be  destroyed.  But  that  whicb  cannot  re- 
ceive death,  cannot  be  destroyed*  It  must  therefore  be  im- 
mortaly  and  must  retire  a  living  soul,  when  death  invades  the 
bod/.  And  it  b  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  it  will  then  find 
some  appropriate  element— 'with  the  brutes,  in  other  human 
bodies,  or  with  the  gods^  according  to  its  character  and  ten* 
dency. 

It  requires  no  extended  remarks  to  show  that  thb  famous 
argument  for  ibe  indestructibility  of  the  soul,  is  nothing  but 
an  accidental  analogy,  or  a  hasty  generalization.  From  an 
instance  or  two  like  that  of  fire  and  snow,  odd  and  even,  he 
infers  the  universal  .proposition :  that  which,  wherever  it 
comes,  introduces  a  certain  quality,  cannot  receive  the  oppo« 
lite  ()uality.  And  then  he  applies  it  as  an  established  truth 
to  a  subject,  which  has  no  natural  nor  bgical  relation  to  those 
from  which  he  drew  his  premises. 

In  speaking  of  the  various  allotments  of  human  souls,  So- 
crates is  led  to  develope  hia,  or  rather  Plato's,  theory  of  the 
earth.  If  the  earth  is  round,  he  says,  and  pUced  b  the 
midst  of  the  heavens,  it  will  remain  self-balanced  and  self- 
supported,  without  the  agency  of  any  other  cause.  fVe  io- 
habit  only  a  $niall  portion  of  the  earth,  about  the  sea,  like 
frogs  and  ants  about  a  marsh.  There  are  many  other  chasms, 
of  various  forms,  depths  and  dimensions,  besides  that  in  which 
we  live,  into  which  the  damp  noisome  atmosphere  settlea, 
and  which  are  inhabited  by  inferior  intelligences ;  while  better 
beiqgs  dwell  on  the  elevated  surface  of  the  earth  around  these 
cavities,  just  as  we  do  around  the  sea,  and  as  superior  to  us 
as  we  are  to  the  fishes  and  monsters  of  the  deep.  They 
dwell  in  the  pure  ether,  walk  among  the  stars,  gaze  with  de- 
light on  briHiant  gems  and  beautiful  colors,  and  live  in  a  state 
in  every  respect  as  superior  to  ours,  as  ether  is  more  refined 
than  air,  or  air  than  water.  A  v^y  beautifid  fancy  this^  but 
a  fancy  only.  And  yet  it  rests  on  nearly  as  good  a  founda- 
tion as  that  on  which  Plato  rests  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
We  have  already  made  it  sufficiently  manifest  in  various 
ways,  that  we  think  very  little  of  Plato  as  a  reasoner.     Wa 
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have  said,  that  the  rhetorical  and  poetical  elements  far  trans- 
cend the  logical  in  him*  We  have  alleged  that  with  him  an 
analogy  is  as  good  as  a  demonstration,  and  a  beautiful  theory 
quite  as  real  as  a  homely  fact.  And  we  need  no  better  proof 
of  our  allegations,  than  the  Phsdo.  Its  arguments  are  all 
built  upon  analogy.  Its  objections  are  suggested  by  analogy, 
and  are  answered  from  the  same  source.  The  author's  fine- 
spun theory  of  the  earth;  his  visions  of  heaven  and  his  con- 
ceptions of  hell,  are  all  the  offspring  of  analogy.  Now  all 
this  may  be  very  well,  very  useful,  very  necessary,  provided 
the  author  makes  a  legitimate  use  of  analogy,  and  is  aware 
that  he  can  prove  nothing  by  it.  But  Plato  does  not  know 
the  difference  between  an  analogy  and  an  argument,  and 
when  he  thinks  he  has  made  out  a  demonstration,  he  has  at 
best  only  created  a  presumption. 

The  Phaedo  wears,  in  many  parts,  the  aspect  of  mathe- 
matical closeness  and  severity  in  reasoning.  But  the  quod 
crat  demonstrandum  at  the  end,  is  a  quod  est  demonstrandum 
still.  The  argument  against  suicide,  though  one  of  the  best, 
is  a  mere  analogy,  and,  with  its  counterpart  argument,  pro- 
duced contrary  effects  on  different  disciples.^  The  proof 
that  the  philosopher  will  be  willing  to  die,  is  beautifiil  in  its 
conception  and  elevating  in  its  tendency.  But  it  confounds 
the  distinction  between  a  natural  and  a  philosophical  death, 
and,  as  the  Platonic  Taylor  himself  admits,  argues  a  willing 
separation  of  the  body  from  the  animating  presence  of  the 
soul,  from  a  willing  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  contami- 
nating influence  of  the  body.  The  argument  from  the  mutual 
and  inseparable  connection  between  contraries^  besides  car- 
rying analogy  to  an  unreasonable  length,  proves  at  last  only 
an  endless  series  of  earthly  generations  of  the  living  from  the 
dead.  The  proof  of  the  soul's  prgexistence  is  based  on 
analogy,  and  convinces  nobody  now,  though  Plato  seems  to 


'  By  reading  theae  arguments  Cleombrotas  waa  led  to  commit  suicide,  and 
Olympiodoms  to  avoid  it. 
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look  upon  it  with  special  complacency.  The  argument  from 
the  immateriality  of  the  soul  proves  too  mucb^  as  we  have 
shown.  The  argument  for  the  indestructibility  of  the  soul, 
from  the  nature  of  the  causes  of  generation  and  destruc- 
tion! (to  say  nothing  of  the  ridiculous  theory  of  causation*  on 
which  it  rests,)  begins,  as  just  now  observed,  with  a  far-fetched 
analogy,  and  ends  with  a  hasty  generalization.  On  the  whole, 
it  were  difficult  to  find  a  more  ingenious  tissue  of  plausible, 
yet  fallacious,  reasoning  so  seriously  put  forth  on  so  important 
a  subject. 

Of  course  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect,  in  the  absence  of 
revelation,  that  clearness  and  cogency  of  reasoning  on  such 
subjects,  to  which  we  have  attained  by  the  help  of  Chris- 
tianity. Revelation  has  suggested  many  an  argument,  as 
well  as  furnished  many  a  truth,  which  now  passes  as  current 
coin  under  "  the  image  and  superscription  of  reason."  Nor 
is  it  quite  right,  in  judging  of  Plato  as  a  reasoner,  to  try  him 
by  our  criteria  of  logic,  and  then  charge  upon  him  the  faults 
of  his  age  and  nation.  Certainly  the  Greeks,  as  a  people, 
were  lovers  of  novelty  and  debate,  rather  than  lovers  of  truth, 
and  in  their  dialectics  most  of  the  Grecian  philosophers  were 
more  subtle  and  refined  than  convincing  and  conclusive.  But 
it  is  right  and  reasonable,  when  Plato  uses  the  name  of  So- 
crates, to  expect  from  him  some  measure  of  Socrates*  clear- 
ness and  force  of  reasoning*  Tet  we  cannot  resist  the  con- 
viction, that  Socrates  would  have  handled  the  subject  of  the 
soul's  immortality  far  better  than  Plato  has  done.  We  know 
that  on  the  kindred  subject  of  the  Divine  existence  and  bene- 
volence, he  left  nothing  for  the  modems  to  do  but  to  carry  out 
his  method  into  its  more  extensive  applications.  And  may  we 
not  infer  that,  if  we  had  a  treatise  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  from  his  pen,  or  from  his  lips  through  the  pen  of  the 
faithful  Xenophon,  it  would  have  been  on  the  same  inductive 


'  Qnery — ^How  much  of  the  tA&iraei  qualiip  of  greatneM  would  it  take  to 
make  a  great  mmn  or  a  great  mauntam  7 
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plan ;  and,  so  far  as  it  went,  satisfactory  to  the  impartial 
modern  reader. 

But  little  as  we  think  of  the  Pbsdo  as  a  specimen  of  rea« 
soning,  we  scarcely  admire  it  or  its  author  the  less  oo  that 
account.  It  is  not  for  arguments  that  we  go  to  Plato ;  and, 
if  we  do  not  find  them,  we  are  not  disappointed.  We  read 
Plato  for  his  fine  sentiments,  and  lofty  conceptions,  and  noble 
spirit.  We  love  the  pure,  generous,  aspiring  soul,  that 
could  bold  on  to  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  with  or  without 
proof.  We  admire  the  intuitive  discernment  that  could  dis* 
cover  so  many  great  truths  amid  the  darkness  of  heathenism. 
We  are  grateful  for  the  multitude  of  analogies  touching  the 
soul  and  its  immortality,  which,  though  quite  unsatisfactoiy  as 
arguments,  are  so  fitiitful  in  hints  and  illustratbns.  We  are^ 
surprised  at  the  fancy  that  has  strown  flowers  over  the  arid 
field  of  dialectics,  and  are  delighted  with  the  imagination  which 
has  built  an  ideal  world  so  much  fairer  than  ours,  and  peopled 
it  with  beings  of  more  ethereal  mould'. 

The  narrative  part  of  the  Phsdo  is  singularly  beautiful. 
With  all  the  simple  graces  of  prose  narration,  it  intersperses 
the  finest  gems  of  poetry.     We  gave  an  example  or  two  at 
the  beginning.     Others  have  gleamed  here  and  there  through 
our  analysis  of  the  argument,  though  most  of  them  have  been 
sacrificed  to  logical  conciseness.     We  cannot  withhold  the 
fi>lh)wing  in  this  connection.     Observing  on  the  morning  of 
the  last  day  of  his  life,  that  his  disciples  hesitated  to  in- 
terrogate him  on    philosophical   subjects   as   freely  as  they 
had  been  wont  to  do,  Socrates  said :    "  I   shall   hardly  be 
able  to  persuade  others  that  I  do  not  consider  my  approach- 
mg  death  as  a  calamity,  since  I  am  not  able  to  persuade 
you,  but  you  are  afraid  lest  I  should  be  more  morose  than 
I  have  formerly  been.     So,  it   seems,  you  think  me  more 
despicable  than  the  stooTis  in  regard  to  divination,  which,  when 
they  perceive  that  they  must  die,   not  only  sing  as  usual,  . 
but  even  more  than  ever,  rejoicing  that  they  are  about  to 
depart  to    that  deity  m  whose   service  they  are    engaged. 
But   men,  because  they   themselves   are   afraid  of  death, 
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falsely  accuse  the  swans^  and  assert  that  their  song  is  the 
result  of  grief  because  they  are  about  to  die*  They  dp 
not  consider  that  no  bird  sings  when  it  is  hungry  or  cold, 
or  otherwbe  afflicted — ^neither  the  nightingale,  nor  the  swal- 
low, nor  tbe  lapwing,  all  which,  they  say,  sing  lamenting 
through  distress*  But  neither  do  these  birds,,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  sing  thiough  sorrow,  nor  yet  the  swans.  But  in 
my  opinion,  these  last  ajte  prophetic,  as  belonging  to  Apollo ; 
and  in  consequence  of  foreseeing  tbe  good  which  awaits 
tfaero  in  Hades,  they  sing  more,  at  that  period  than  at  any 
preceding  time.  Now  I  consider  myself  as  a  fellow-servant 
of  tbe  swans,  and  sacred  to  the  same  Divinity*  I  possess  a 
divining  power  from  our  common  master,  no  less  than  they ; 
nor  shall  I  be  more  afflicted  thaa  tb^y ,  in  being  liberated  from 
the  present  life.  Hence  it  is  proper  that  you  should  interro- 
gate me  about  whatever  you  please,  as  long  as  tbe  eleven 
magistrates  permit." 

The  account  of  the  death  of  3ocrate8  at  the  close,  is  in- 
imitably beautifiil  and  torching.  It  purports  to  have  been 
given  by  Pha^o  to  Ecbecrates^  and  it  seems  like  an  affecting 
story  of  a  tragic  event,  told  io  the  most  familiar  manner  by  a 
weeping  spectator  to  a  moumiBg  absent  friend,  Plato  was 
pnevented  from  being  present  by  sickn^.  Bui;,  he  had 
heard  all  the  particulars  and  wept  over  them*  Thence  he 
knew  how  to  draw  tears  feom  his  readers. .  It.  was  of  Socsatea' 
death,  as  narrated  in  the  Phado^  that  Cicero  said  he  never 
could  read  it,  though  for  the  hundredth  time,  without  weep- 
ing. It  is  froiB  the  same  source  that  we  have  derived  the 
impressions  we  all  have  of  that  sad  yet  sublime  scene,  which 
formed  so  befiuipg  a  close  to  the  life  of  tbe  Moral  Philoso- 
pher. Xenophon  has. given  us  no.  account  of  his  master's 
death*  We  would  gladly  ^give  Plato's  narrative  entire,  but 
we  have  already  exceeded  our  pnoper  limits*  Aud  why  need 
we  7  Who  is  not  familiar  with  all  the  particulars  of  tbe  sim- 
ple yet  affecting  story — his  bathing,  that  the  women  might 
not  have  the  usual  trouble  of  washing  the  body — his  only 
charge  to  his  disciples  and  friends^  whether  present  or  absent, 
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vis. :  to  live  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  truth  and  duty^ 
which  he  and  thej  had  mutually  acknowledged-^is  answer 
to  the  question  how  he  should  be  buried :  as  you  please ; 
only  do  not  grieve  when  you  bury  this  body  as  if  you  were 
burying  Socrates — ^his  kind  and  courteous  farewell  to  the  man 
who  was  the  unwilling  agent  of  his  execution — ^the  calmness 
and  cheerfulness  with  which  he  drank  the  cup  of  hemlock — 
his  fortitude  and  composure,  while  his  friends  were  weeping 
and  sobbing  around  him — and  hb  symbolic  utterance,  as  his 
last  words,  of  the  sentiment:  *' Thanks  to  the  God  of  health 
and  life ;  I  am  almost  well."^  <^  Such/'  says  Plato,  with  a 
simplicity  which  croums  the  whole  narrative,  '^such  was  the 
death  of  our  friend — a  man,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  best  of 
all  our  acquaintance,  and  besides  thb,  the  wisest  and  the 
most  just." 

The  Phttdo  is  the  last  of  Plato's  dialogues  that  have  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  condemnation  and  death  of  Socrates. 
Over  the  composition  of  all  these,  though  in  different  degrees, 
the  spirit  of  that  departed  sage  seems  to  have  presided,  like  a 
good  genius,  restraining  the  wayward  fancy  of  the  author,  and 
hispiring  him  with  words  of  truth  and  soberness.  In  the  sub- 
sequent dialogues,  were  we  to  pursue  them  further,  we  should 
find  frequent  occasion  to  regret  the  loss  of  that  happy  influ- 
ence. We  should  meet  with  less  of  the  practical,  the  useful, 
the  Socratic — ^more  of  the  fanciful,  the  ideal,  the  Platonic. 

But  none  of  Plato's  writings  can  be  read  without  pleasure 
and  profit.  As  to  matter,  he  is  eminently  fruitful  in  valuable 
etiggestionsy  as  well  as  in  high  and  generous  impulses.  No  one 
can  read  him  in  his  wildest  vagaries  or  his  emptiest  negations, 
without  being  quickened  in  intellectual  action,  elevated  in 
moral  feeling,  set  to  thinking  for  himself,  which  is  far  better 
than  to  be  furnished  with  the  thoughts  of  others.  In  manner, 
he  is  *'  facile  princeps ;"  in  his  department  of  composition, 
he  combines  simplicity  with  affluence,  delicacy  with   exu- 


>  8m  Bib.  Repofl.  Mwiiu,  vol.  ili.  p.  49. 
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berance,  reason  with  imagination,  thought  with  feeling,  philo- 
sophical acumen  with  rhetorical  and  poetical  refinement,  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  rarely  if  ever  attained  by  any  other 
writer.  Plato  is  among  writers,  what  the  elm  is  among 
shade-trees.  Xenophon  may  be  more  terse  and  methodical, 
like  the  smooth,  clean,  symmetrical  maple.  Demosthenes  may 
be  more  masculine  and  vigorous,  like  the  gnarled  oak,  which  de- 
fies the  northern  blast.  But  there  b  in  Plato,  as  there  is  in  tlie 
elm  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  a  graceful  mt^tityy  a  pleas- 
ing exuberance,  a  natural  and  simple  yet  profuse  and  mag- 
nificent drapery,  which  defies  all  the  imitations  of  art.  We 
know  no  substitute  for  the  works  of  Plato,  whether  as  a  text- 
book in  our  higher  seminaries,  or  as  a  reading-book  for  the 
learned  professions.  In  neither  of  these  ways  do  they  now 
hold  the  place,  which  they  deserve  in  public  estimation. 
The  utilitarian  spirit  of  our  age  and  country  is  adverse  to 
their  currency  among  us.  And  untoward  circumstances  have 
recently  conspired  with  this  spirit,  to  exclude  them  almost 
from  our  systems  of  liberal  education.  The  Grasca  Majont 
contained  the  whole  of  the  Crito  and  a  portion  of  the  Phedo. 
When  that  compilation  went  into  disuse,  there  were  no  con- 
venient editions  of  any  of  Plato's  works  for  the  student  or  the 
professional  man.  This  desideratum  is,  however,  beginning  to 
be  supplied.  Single  dialogues  are  being  edited  by  our  best 
scholars,  in  forms  suited  to  the  wants  and  the  resources  of 
American  students.  It  is  hoped  that  the  day  b  not  distant, 
when  no  graduate  will  go  forth  from  any  of  our  colleges  with- 
out the  quickening,  elevating,  and  refining  influence  of  that 
eminently  spiritual,  and  therefore  to  um  peculiarly  needful 
discipline,  which  may  be  found  in  reading  one  or  more  of  the 
Platonic  Dialogues.  And  why  may  we  not  urge,  and  suc- 
cessfully urge,  professional  men  to  resort  to  this  same  whole- 
some discipline— -a  discipline  which  so  spiritualized,  enlarged, 
and  refined  the  views  of  Good  and  Johnson  in  medicine,  of 
Burke  and  Mackintosh  in  the  law,  and  of  Leighton,  Taylor, 
and  Hall  in  theology  ?  There  is  a  constant  tendency  in  pro- 
fessional life  to  the  merely  technical  and  practical  character—* 
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CO  that  which  is  nanow,  partial,  and  illiberal.  The  man  is 
loo  often  merged  in  the  profession — ^the  all-conscious  and  im* 
mortal  man,  in  the  unconscious  and  short-lired  profession. 
What  properly  aspiring  man  can  consent  to  be  Ibrever  ovet 
his  pestle  and  mortar,  or  dealing  out  medicines,  or  setting 
broken  bones,  or  prescribing  for  bodily  diseases!  Who 
would  not  flee  occasionally  from  the  investigation  of  contracts^ 
bonds  and  mortgages  in  the  oflice,  the  examination  of  wit-* 
nesses,  the  rummaging  of  law-precedents,  and  the  pleading  of 
sixpenny  suits  in  the  court,  to  some  more  congenial  and  ethe- 
real element !  Who,  even  in  pleading  the  cause  of  injured 
innocence  and  suflkring  virtue,  does  not  feel  hb  "  ear  pamed," 
and  his  "  soul  sick  with  every  day's  report  of  wrong  and  out* 
rage,"  and  sigh  for  retirement  to  some  world  of  mtellectual 
quiet,  and  ideal  perfection  ?     And  they, 

"  To  whom  seraphic  words  are  given, 

And  power  on  earth  to  plead  the  cause  of  heaven," 

• 

are  in  danger  of  becoming  too  exclusive  in  tlmr  selCK^oltnre, 
too  partial  and  formal  in  their  public  ministrations,  and  losing 
those  comprehensive  views,  and  that  refinement  of  taste, 
which  should  ever  adorn,  above  all  others,  the  clerical  office. 

Now  we  know  of  no  better  antidote  to  this  partial,  me- 
chanical, and  merely  practical  tendency,  than  the  reading  and 
study  of  Plato.  Let  them  turn  aside  at  times  from  the  cus- 
tomary walks  of  professional  life,  and  seek  retirement  and 
recreation  with  the  father  of  spiritual  philosophy.  Under  his 
guidance,  let  them  range  through  wider  fields,  strown  with 
unearthly  flowers,  and  breathe  a  firee  atmosphere,  undisturbed 
by  the  hum  of  business,  uncontaminated  by  the  breath  of  pol 
lution.  With  him,  let  them  scale  the  precipitous  sides  of  this 
deep,  dark  chasm  in  which  we  live,  and  mount  up  to  those 
higher  abodes  of  better,  happier  creatures,  who  tread  on  pearis 
and  precious  stones,  who  drink  m  ether  at  every  breath,  and 
who,  in  the  veiy  region  of  the  stars,  hold  converse  with  gods. 
They  will  return  refreshed  and  invigorated  to  their  work-^ 
better  men  and  theiefitfe  more  useful  in  their  several  callbg^. 
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ARTICLE  TV. 
CHRISTUN  THEOLOGY  AS  A  SCIENCE.* 

By  L.  P.  Hiekok,  D.  D.,  Prof,  in  Aubnra  Tb«olofie«l  SMniatiy. 

Cbjustun  Theojlogt  admits  of  a  strictly  scientiGc  isves- 
tigatioo,  and  construction  into  a  purely  philosophical  aystenu 
For  many  purposes^  and  especially  for  thorough,  systematic 
instruction  in  tbeolqgy,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  reli-r 
poo  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  be  thus  subjected  to  the  rigid  rule 
of  a  true  and  valid  science.  When  we  speak  of  subjecting 
(he  Christian  Religion  to  a  science,  however,  it  should  by  no 
means  be  deemed  as  involving  any  unholy  blending  of  things 
sacred  and  profane  together ;  nor  that  it  admits  the  presump- 
tion of  attempting  to  help  the  wisdom  of  God  by  the  foolish" 
ness  of  man.  We  design  by  it  to  express  this  deep  conviction, 
that  the  truths  of  Revelation  have  a  harmonious  connection 
and  intecdependency  with  each  other,  and  that  it  is  practica*- 
ble  to  bring  them  all  into  one  intelligent  system,  possessing 
complete  philosophic  unity  ;  even  as  the  single  and  isolated 
faets  in  nature  have  a  reciprocal  connection,  and  may  all  bo 
bound  up  b  their  siiformtng  laws,  and  thereby  present  to  th^ 
philosophic  mind  one  combined  and  comprebensiva  sphere  of 
being,  which  in  its  entireness  we  call  the  unif>4r$^. 

In  the  book  of  both  Nature  and  Revelation,  the  facts  a9 
given  to  him  who  readeth  are  separate  and  disjoined  ;  they  lie 
upon  the  pftge^  as  God  hath  published  it,  without  any  order  or 
obvious  connection  among  themselves.  And  yet,  as  truly  in 
God^s  revealed  word,  is  there  an  intrinsic  order  and  beauty-<*- 
an  inner  law  which  combines  the  whole  in  syatematks  unity — 
as  in  the  works  of  God,  which  are  tbispwn  in  such  profusion 


^  The  sabstanoe  of  the  following  article  was  delivered  u  an  addreiB,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  author^  inauguration  to  die  ProfeMorsUp  of  Christian 
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over  the  heavens  above,  and  upon  the  earth  beneath  us«  It  is 
the  business  of  the  philosopher  of  nature  to  find  those  laws  by 
which  all  her  facts  are  bound  up  into  a  system,  and  in  which 
they  can  be  expounded  as  rational  and  intelligible ;  nor 
is  there  any  Mcience  of  nature  until  this  woric  is  done,  and  the 
isolated  facts  are  therein  combined,  and  made  to  possess  both 
consistency  and  unity. 

And  it  is  no  more  a  rash  intrusion  within  the  sacred  inclo- 
sure  of  God's  secret  counsels,  nor  any  more  an  unauthorized  in* 
termeddling  with  sacred  things,  to  go  reverently  to  work  with- 
in the  field  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  gather  its  separate 
truths,  and  combine  them  into  system  according  to  thehr  real 
relations,  than  it  is  to  go  out  and  explore  nature,  and  put  the 
facts  of  God's  work  together  in  scientific  order  and  unity* 
Tea,  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  in  neither  department, 
can  ever  be  appreciated  without  this ;  and  it  is  as  much  in 
accordance  with  his  will,  and  certainly  as  much  subservient 
to  the  higher  interests  of  man,  that  there  should  be  a  thorough 
science  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  that  there  should  be  a 
completed  science  of  nature.  Both  fields  are  full  of  God,  and 
each  exhibits  the  most  astonishing  traces,  both  of  the  magni- 
tude and  the  minuteness  of  his  superintending  wisdom,  and 
both  should  be  studied  both  in  their  facts  and  their  laws ;  and 
more  especially  the  word  of  Revelation,  inasmuch  as  here  are 
contained  those  great  truths,  with  which  man's  deepest  inter- 
ests and  dearest  hopes  stand,  by  far  the  most  intimately  con- 
nected. Revelation  may,  tlierefore,  as  properly  be  subjected 
in  its  separate  truths,  to  a  science,  as  the  separate  facts  con- 
nected with  the  structure  of  the  earth  or  the  movements  of  the 
heavens.  A  Philosophy  of  Nature  no  more  legitimately  ex- 
ists, than  there  may  legitimately  exist  a  Philoslbpby  of  the 
Christian  Religion. 

Now  all  science,  properly  so  called,  involves  hotbfacU 
as  they  are  given  in  experience,  and  the  laws  or  principhM  by 
which  their  being  and  combination  may  be  intelligently  ex- 
pounded. The  facts  and  the  principles  are  alike  essential  to 
the  validity  of  the  science.    We  might  observe  all  the  &cts 
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which  the  senses  can  reach,  and  even  retain  the  conceptions 
of  them  all  in  our  minds,  but  such  a  collection  of  facts  mere- 
Ijr,  will  not  be  science ;  the  mind  has  thus  attained  onljr  the 
materials  for  science*  On  the  other  hand,  we  might  assume 
anj  number  of  principles  without  facts,  and  we  shall  jret  be 
as  destitute  of  all  true  science  as  before ;  the  whole  is  but 
merely  hypothesis.  Facts  alone  give  mere  appearance  ;  prin* 
ciples  alone  give  mere  theory  :  facts,  in  combination  by  their 
principles,  give  valid  science.  In  getting  facts,  we  merely 
observe ;  in  attaining  principles  we  merely  speculate ;  in  bind- 
ing facts  into  systems  by  principles,  we  first  of  sA\  philosophize. 

The  precise  conception  of  what  science  is,  becomes  an  es- 
sential preliminary  to  the  accomplishment  of  our  present  de- 
sign ;  we  shall,  therefore,  give  a  more  full  illustration  on  this 
point,  relatively  to  both  fact  and  principle,  before  we  proceed 
with  the  main  discussion. 

1.  Mn  reference  to  facts,-^^The  region  for  facts  extends 
over  the  entire  domain  of  the  senses.  The  material,  vegeta- 
ble, and  animal  world  lie  around  us,  presenting  their  number- 
less single  and  separate  objects.  The  world  on  which  we 
dwell  has  its  elements  of  fire  and  air,  land  and  water ;  and 
the  solid  ground  on  which  we  tread,  has  its  rocks  and  miner* 
ab,  earths  and  foesils.  The  fields  clothed  with  verdure, 
smiling  with  flowers,  or  rich  in  ripened  harvests,  spread 
forth  the  innumerable  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  to 
our  observation.  The  animals  which  inhabit  the  earth,  whe- 
ther as  the  tenants  of  the  air,  the  stream,  or  the  ocean  ;  whe- 
ther the  domesticated  flocks  and  herds  of  the  cultivated  pas- 
tureSf  or  the  savage  beasts  which  roam  in  the  wilderness ;  are 
aU  subject  to  our  examination.  All  these  constitute  die  sepa- 
rate items  of  facts,  which  may  come  within  the  peroeption  of 
the  senses ;  and  to  all  these  may  be  added  the  wonderful  and 
glorious  phenomena  of  the  heavens  above  us.  But  in  all 
this  there  is  nothing  which  distinguishes  the  philosopher  from 
the  peasant.  All  may  observe  the  facts,  and  so  &r  as  the 
senses  reach,  to  all  the  same  phenomena  are  given.  This  is 
simply  appearance,  not  science. 
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The  inteUeotnti  eye  sees^  beyond  the  mere  fitcts,  as  ftp» 
pearance  in  sense,  a  clear  and  wdl  de6Ded  operation  of  Isws 
and  principles,  which  weare  all  these  facts  intoeosiplex  sys- 
tems,  and  group  them  together  in  connected  comlmiationa. 
Not  a  blade,  a  shrub,  or  a  tree ;  not  a  ka^  or  floiwer,  or  pe- 
culiarity of  fruit,  which  ha?  not  its  inherent  law  of  growth, 
and  form,  and  reproduction.  Not  an  individual  among  fish, 
£>wl,  or  beast,  which  has  not  its  own  law  of  life,  and  babkode, 
and  perpetuation  of  its  race.  These  laws,  given  in  the  imd- 
leot,  bbd  up  all  these  iacts,  as  given  in  the  senses,  into  the 
regulated  groups  of  genera,  species,  and  varieties  of  being.  It 
is  competent  for  science  to  put  each  fact  where  it  belongs, 
and  to  detemtne  for  it,  that  it  has  its  being  and  development 
under  a  law,  which  fires  the  precbe  point  of  its  relationship 
to  the  great  family  of  nature.  Not  the  &cts  alone,  but  the 
laws  in  the  facts,  give  to  us  the  combined  systems  of  the  natu- 
ral sciences*  Each  department  of  scieonce  has  its  own  facts 
within  their  own  law ;  and  then  these  different  departments 
are  themselves  circumscribed  by  a  higher  law ;  and  thus,  ulti- 
roately,  the  entire  aggregate  of  all  phenomena  becomes  en- 
Sphered  in  one  comprehensive  system,  cotntkuting  one  grand 
whole  of  universal  nature. 

Facts,  therefore,  must  not  stand  alone ;  bnt  in  order  to 
Science,  the  law  must  be  apprehended,  by  wUch  all  the  facta 
become  intelligible  both  in  their  variety  and  in  their  unity. 
Science  is,  in  short,  the  tottigaiitm  of  facts  trithht  their  bfu^ 
This  is  manifest,  when  we  look  at  the  snbjoct  on  the  side  ol 
the/odt. 

2»  Jn  reference  to  prtnctjpZsj.-^We  may  cootemplats  the 
action  of  mind  in  the  light  of  its  possession  of  princifdles  alone. 
The  intellect  may  go  to  ils  work  withoot  any  direction  fnun 
the  senses.  Theories  the  most  ingenious  and  extensive,  the 
tnost  exact  and  self-consistent,  may  be  coostmcted ;  suck  as 
shall  excite  universal  attraction  and  admiration ;  and  yet  the 
whole  shall  have  a  being  solely  in  the  mind,  with  no  outward 
reality  conformed  to  it  any  where  in  the  wide  universe. 
There  is  in  it  a  clearly-perceived  law  for  something — a  prin- 
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cifde  after  which  Bome  outward  reality  might  be — and  if  that 
eomething  could  any  where  be  found  in  existence  according 
to  this  archetype,  there  would  be  science.  But  neither  in 
the  heavens  above>  nor  in  the  earth  beneath,  is  there  any  ex- 
bting  thing  which  corresponds  to  this  beautiful  ideal  theory. 
It  is  a  law  without  any  facts,  and  as  the  mind  which  made 
the  theory,  cannot  go  further  and  also  make  the  facts  for  it, 
80  it  is  wholly  incompetent  to  make  any  science  out  of  it.  In 
all  its  ingenuity,  the  hypothesis  exists  in  the  mind  only,  and 
b  thus  a  mere  void  thought. 

Hipparchtts,  ceaturies  before  the  Christian  era,  ibrmed  hb 
tbeoiy  of  epicycles,  as  the  law  fer  the  movements  of  the  solar 
system.  Thb  elaborate  and  astonishing  production  of  genius, 
eonibrms  in  mafty  respebts  most  nicely  to  a  great  number  of 
the  appearances  in  the  heavenly  movements ;  yet,  inasmuch  as 
Hipparcbus  could  only  contrive  pathways  in  the  heavens  for 
the  planets,  but  eou)4  not  make  them  actually  travel  in  hb 
paths,  so  hb  theory,  to  this  day,  stands  out  in  all  its  ingenuity 
still  without  facts — a  most  splendid,  yet  wholly  an  empty  eon* 
ception.  As  a  speculation,  it  b  both  ingenious  and  sublime, 
but  as  stubborn  ikcts  will  not  consent  to  conform  to  it,  so  it 
cawMft  make  itself  to  be  science. 

How  diflferent  the  result,  with  the  creations  of  Newton's 
genius  1  When  twenty-four  years  of  age,  in  the  autumn  of 
1666,  on  a  clear  evening,  he  sat  alone  in  hb  garden.  In  the 
stillness  of  hb  retirement,  while  the  blue  heavens  were  above, 
and  die  moon  and  planets  were  wheeling  on  in  their  bright 
courses,  be  was  silently  and  intently  meditating  upon  the 
power  of  gravity.  He  held  thb  fact  in  his  mind,  that  the 
dice  o(  gravity  does  not  sensibly  diminish  at  remote  dbtam^es 
fiom  the  earth,  at  the  tops  of  the  highest  buildings,  at  die 
summit  of  the  most  fofty  mountains ;  why  not,  then*— came  the 
thought,  sudden  as  an  electric  spaik — why  not,  then,  reach  as 
ISur  as  the  moon  ?  If  it  does,  was  the  conclusion  as  rapidly 
dedueed,  then  her  motion  must  be  controlled  by  it.  Perhaps 
she  b  held  in  her  orbit  thereby  !  Perhaps  here  b  the  sola- 
tbtt  for  the  quesrioo  of  every  heavenly  movement !    Thb 
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grand  leap  of  Newton's  elastic  mind  leacbed  a  ccmchisMm, 
which  as  yet  was  a  mere  hypothesis.  It  was  as  moch  a  tbe- 
ojy  in  mere  empty  thought,  as  the  epicycles  of  Htppafcfaus. 
The  law  was  assumed,  but  the  facts  were  not  yet  reduced 
under  it.  But  Newton's  mind  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
mere  theory.  He  would  spend  no  time  in  rain  speculation* 
He  can  rest  only  in  science.  At  once  he  seiies  upon  every 
fact  found  by  Kepler,  and  Haller,  and  Gallileo,  and  all  bis 
predecessors  and  contemporaries,  and  the  application  of  Us 
hypothesis  fits  them  all,  combines  them  all,  expounds  thean 
alL  It  is  hypothesis  no  longer.  It  is  a  law,  not  in  thought 
alone,  but  now  found  to  be  a  law  in  the  facts ;  a  law  in  the 
heavens,  regulating  all  their  positions  and  movements.  It  is 
thus  a  valid  science,  which  endures  as  long  as  the  planets 
loU. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  illustration,  on  the 
side  of  both  fact  and  principle,  that  thereby  it  may  be  secured, 
that  the  mmd  shall  carry  along  with  it  a  clear  conception  of 
what  is  involved  in  science,  when  we  shall  passoB  to  investi- 
gate the  facts  in  the  Christian  religion. 

Theoloot,  also,  as  a  idene^,  requires  this  same  combi* 
nation  of  facts  within  their  principles.  The  field  in  which 
the  (acts  are  to  be  sought,  is  the  inspired  word  of  God ;  bat 
when  attained  by  the  most  careful  application  of  the  rules  of 
philology  and  critical  exegesis,  they  will  constitute  no  sci- 
ence, but  stand  merely  as  the  materials  for  theological  science. 
The  principle  which  is  to  bring  all  these  truths  into  system, 
must  be  found,  and  made  the  rationale  by  which  all  b  to  bo 
explained  as  intelligible  and  consistent.  In  this  principle,  the 
separate  truths,  as  component  parts  of  one  system,  must  bo 
seen  to  coalesce  and  become  an  organised  body  of  divinity. 
Each  part  must  be  necessary  for  all,  and  all  for  each,  and  thus 
all  inhere  in  one  principle ;  and  not  stand  out  as  a  mere  ran- 
dom aggregate  of  separate  and  heterogeneous  particulars.  The 
principle  must  not  be  the  speculative  theory,  which  has  no 
existence  except  in  the  mind  of  the  inventor ;  nor  may  tho 
truths  be  forced  and  crushed  into  their  places  by  some  arbn 
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trary  rule ;  but  such  a  principle  must  be  attained  as  shall  per« 
mit  the  system  to  develope  itself  spontaneously,  and  leave 
every  truth  to  fall  of  its  own  accord  into  its  proper  position, 
thus  giving  to  the  whole  consistency,  interdependency,  unity. 
As  an  example  for  illustration,  we  will  take  the  facts 
which  appear  in  connection  with  the  mission  of  the  Lord  Je* 
sus  Christ  in  the  flesh.  Bring  together  the  annunciation  by 
the  angel  to  Mary,  the  miraculous  conception,  the  birth  in  a 
manger,  the  star,  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  the  flight  to 
Egypt,  the  conference  with  the  doctors  in  the  temple ;  his 
baptism,  ministry,  and  miracles ;  hb  transfiguratbh,  agony  in 
the  garden,  arrest,  trial,  and  condemnation ;  his  crucifixion, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  to  glory ;  and  what  meaning,  as 
separate  facts  collected,  can  be  made  out  of  them,  except  as 
they  are  connected  and  made  explicable  by  some  principle  ? 
Suppose  we  view  them  in  the  light  of  no  other  medium  of 
connection,  than  simply  that  of  the  timt*  and  places  of  their 
occurrence ;  it  will  be  impossible,  from  such  relationship 
alone,  to  make  out  any  thing  intelligible  fiKHn  these  facts. 
We  must  have  some  principle  of  connection,  or  we  can  have 
no  meaning.  And  this  principle  must  be  one  that  compre- 
hends and  harmonizes  them  all,  or  our  theory  will  in  some 
parts  be  self-contradictory.  Let  either  of  the  following  hy- 
potheses be  applied  to  these  facts,  as  if  competent  to  include 
and  explain  them  all, — ^that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  good  man, 
devoting  himself  to  a  benevolent  mission  for  his  race— that  he 
was  a  man  whose  force  of  genius  and  light  of  reason  elevated 
him  quite  above  the  times  and  generation  in  which  he  lived— 
that  he  was  an  inspired  prophet  and  messenger  from  God,  to 
supematurally  communicate  divine  truth  to  man,  and  that  he 
died  as  a  martyr,  to  attest  the  sincerity  of  his  own  belief  in  the 
doctrine  he  promulgated — or,  in  fine,  that  he  was  a  super* 
angelic  being,  and  the  first  of  all  created  existences.  All 
these  have  had  their  day,  and  their  strenuous  advocates,  and 
may  be  made  to  accord  with  more  or  less  of  the  facts  involved. 
Bat  by  no  such  hypotheses  is  it  possible  to  include  all  the 
hctBf  and  give  to  them  a  harmonious  connection.    Except  as 
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we  apply  the  one  grand  principle  of  «  fricariaui  iocri^cefor 
nfi— mn  atonement  involving  the  connection  of  Deity  and  bo- 
inanity — ^we  shall  be  wholly  incompetent  to  bring  all  these 
facts  into  the  consistent  biography  of  any  one  pefsonage. 
But  under  this  principle,  every  fact  at  once  assumes  its  proper 
place,  proportbn,  and  relation.  The  humility  and  the  ma- 
jesty, the  submbsbn  and  supremacy,  the  obedience  and  au- 
thority, the  worshipping  and  receiving  worship,  the  laying 
down  of  life  and  the  power  to  lAke  it  again,  are  not  merely 
|di  reconciled  in  this  principle,  but  are  all  seen  by  it  to  be  ne- 
cessary. The  principle  demands  just  such  facts ;  the  facts 
precisely  fill  out  just  such  a  principle.  This  evinces  itself  to 
be  the  true  system,  in  the  light  of  its  own  conclusiveness  and 
consistency.  The  &cts  are  in  colligation  by  their  law,  and 
there  is  valid  science. 

And  now,  thb  same  result  needs  to  be  attained^  for  every 
&ct  and  truth  of  God's  entire  revelation.  Every  separate 
truth  has  its  place,  and  the  right  principle  alone  will  deter^ 
mine  that  place,  and  fix  the  truth  in  it.  Theology  b  only 
then  completed,  when  it  has  collected  all  the  facts,  and 
fixmd  the  principle  which  makes  a  place  for  all«  and  which 
binds  all  in  their  places.  Religion  will  thus  lie  in  scientific 
order,  precisely  as  it  is  spread  out  before  the  Infinite  Mind 
which  has  devised  and  disclosed  it  A  worl^  iiir  enough  firom 
being  yet  accomplished,  doubtless,  but  for  which  constant 
study  and  prayer  are  demanded,  and  to  the  consummation  of 
which,  it  may  rationally  be  hoped  that  every  successive  gen- 
eration shall  approximate,  untU  at  length  the  entire  revelation 
of  God  shall  be  seen  <<  eye  to  eye,"  by  all  the  watchmen  of 
Zbn.  This  perfection  of  Christian  theology  may  not,  par* 
haps,  be  sooner  attained,  than  when  Natural  Philosophy 
shall  have  been  fiiUy  completed,  and  the  universe  be  thus  pre- 
sented in  its  fiiets  and  laws,  entire  and  harmonious  as  its  Ma- 
ker beholds  it.  Each  must,  however,  proceed  in  the  same 
Older,  gathering  the  facts  finm  their  respective  fields,  and 
binding  them  up  in  their  appropriate  principles.  Whether 
both  ^11  proceed  with  equal  step  may  be  doubted,  but  of 
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this  there  is  no  room  for  doubt,  that  each  shall  be  perfectly 
eompttible  with  each;  and  that  both  diall  be  the  more  sue* 
oessfutly  prosecuted,  in  proportion  as  the  light  upon  the  one 
shall  be  penatlted  to  thnnr  ita  reflection  fully  and  freely  upon 
the  other. 

With  this  freliminarif  explanation  of  what  is  mvoWed  in 
all  scieooe  now  accomplished,  we  will  give  our  atlention  ex- 
clusively to  theological  science.  We  shall  divide  the  whole 
field  into  three  distinct  parts,  and  give  to  each  such  an  exam- 
ination, in  their  facta  aiid  principles,  as  th»  time  will  penait, 
according  to  the  following  order : 

1.  Th£  Ritual  of  Rxugion. 

2.  Ths  Doctrinal  of  Rkuuion^ 

3.  Thk  Spikitual  of  Religion* 

1.  By  THi:  Ritual  of  Relmiqn,  we  Understand  all 
those  rites  and  ceremonies  by  which  religicAi  is  made  to  as- 
sume an  outer  form  and  dtess,  and  through  which  it  becomes 
manifested  outwardly  to  the  senses*  The  essence  of  all  true 
religion  is  inward  and  spiritual,  and  all  worship  rendered  to 
God,  who  is  a  spirit,  must  be  offered  in  spirit  and  in  truth» 
Stilly  external  forms,  significant  of  this  inward  spirit,  are  im- 
portant in  order  that  thereby  its  spiritual  being  Bsay  be  sym- 
bolized to  the  senses,  in  some  form  of  objective  manifestalicA. 
From  the  earliest  existence  of  religion  in  the  worid,  there  have 
been  some  peculiar  observances,  by  which  its  votaries  have 
been  distinguished  Irom  those  who  made  no  pretension  to  its 
power  and  practice.  And  this  will  doubtless  continue,  whilo 
religion  has  any  place  in  a  world  of  flesh  and  sense*  By  di- 
vine appointment  under  the  Old  Dispensation,  tbeae  cerenn^ 
ales  were  exceedingly  numerous, expensive,, and  burdensome; 
and  under  the  New  Dispensation,  though  greatly  diminished 
in  number,  and  simplified  in  their  regulations,  they  still  exist 
by  an  authority  from  God,  which  reaches  onward  to  the  sec- 
ond coming  of  Christ. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  find  all  the  oeiemoBisa 
which  have  been  sustained  by  a  divine  sanction  fivun  the  b»» 
pnning  of  the  woild.    By  a  careful  examination  of  the  word 
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of  God,  we  may  collect  all  the  facts  which  belong  to  any  di- 
vinely-authorised ritual ;  but  such  a  mere  coUectioo  of  single 
facts  will  not  give  any  intelligible  .apprehension  of  a  religious 
ritual,  until  we  have  applied  some  principle  by  which  the  facts 
may  be  brought  into  some  rational  and  consbtent  system. 
This  principle  will  give  its  significance  to  the  use  of  these 
outward  forms,  and  thus  the  whole  ritual  becomes  an  entirely 
different  thing,  when  the  facts  are  controlled  and  explained 
by  the  application  of  a  different  principle,  A  valid  science 
of  the  ritual  of  religion  demands  all  the  facts,  and  then  that 
these  facts  be  combined  into  system,  by  a  true  prmciple. 

There  have  been  several  different  principles  applied  to 
the  explanatbn  of  ritual  observances,  of  which,  it  is  to  be 
noted,  that  no  one  can  be  the  true  principle,  which  is  not 
competent  to  include  and  harmonize  all  the  facts,  and  give 
to  tliem  systematic  unity.     Suppose  then  the  assumption  to 
be,  that  all  rites  and  ceremonies  in  religion  are  to  be  ex- 
plained by  this  principle — that  ihey  are  designed  to  awaken 
emotionty   which  are   congenial  with    religiow    affectiont. 
This  will   manifestly  include   quite  a  number  of  the  facts, 
which    belong    to   the   ceremonies  of   religion.     Rites  and 
forms  may  be,  and  indeed  often  are,  so  arranged  as  to  excite 
some  of  the  deepest  emotions  of  human  nature.     They  may 
be  made  to  arouse  the  mind  to  awe  and  veneration,  to  elevate 
the  feelings   of  grandeur  and  sublimity ;  to  exhilarate   the 
mind  and  excite  cheerfiil  and  joyous  sensations ;  to  melt  in 
sympathy,  or  to  depress  the  spirit  in  sadness  and  gloomy  de- 
spondency.    The  ancient  sanctuary,  with  its  curtains  and  ta- 
bles and  altars,  the  holy  of  holies  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant ; 
and  especially  when  these  were  transferred  to  the  costly  and 
splendid  Temple,  with  the  order  of  the  Lievites,  the  priests 
in  their  courses,  the  high  priest  in  his  sacred  vestments,  with 
the  smoking  incense,  the  strains  of  music,  the  solemn  reading 
of  the  law,  and  the  res]ynses  of  the  multitude,  must  have 
most  powerfully  wrought  upon  the  sensibilities  of  the  Jewish 
worshippers,  as  they  came  together  three  times  in  the  year 
to  Jerusalem,  in  holy  convocation. 
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But,  in  no  form  in  which  we  may  apply  this  principle  to 
the  facts,  shall  we  be  able  to  expound  the  whole  ritual  ade- 
quately andcompletely  by  it.  It  may  be  assumed,  in  one 
farm  of  its  application,  that  the  emotions  thus  excited  are 
properly  religious  affections,  and  that  thus  tlie  ritual  is  de- 
signed to  subserve  religion  directly,  by  awakening  what  is 
supposed  to  be  religious  and  pious  feeling.  Doubtless  many 
have  been  thus  deluded.  But  how  manifest  upon  reflection 
is  it,  that  all  these  emotions  are  thus  enkindled  within  us  as 
men,  merely,  and  not  at  all  exclusively  as  good  men.  A 
Mohammedan,  a  pagan,  yea,  an  infidel  and  an  atheist,  may 
become  the  subjects  of  all  these  emotions,  from  their  partici- 
pation in  the  common  nature  of  humanity,  while  all  the  doc- 
trines and  duties  of  the  Christian  plan  of  salvation  may  be  des- 
pised and  hated  by  them.  The  feelings  of  awe  and  solem- 
nity which  are  awakened  by  looking  upon  the  ocean  in  its 
vastness,  as  it  heaves  its  mighty  billows  upon  the  shore ;  or, 
that  sense  of  the  sublime,  and  elevated  veneration,  which  is 
induced  by  walking  abroad  in  the  stillness  of  midnight,  and 
lifting  the  eye  and  the  thoughts  to  the  clear  bright  heavens, 
in  their  purity  and  their  .glory,  might  as  well  be  deemed 
pious  and  holy  affection,  as  any  emotions  enkindled  in  the 
mind  under  the  natural  influence  *of  imposing  rites  and 
pompous  ceremonies.  It  is  a  piety  in  which  both  the  saint 
and  the  sinner,  the  believer  and  the  infidel  can  participate. 

Or,  should  it  be  assumed  as  another  form  of  the  applica* 
tion  of  this  principle,  that,  although  not  properly  religious  af- 
fections, yet  are  they  emotions  so  nearly  allied  to  them,  that 
at  least  they  become  preparatives  and  auxiliaries  to  genuine 
devotion  ;  and  this  aid,  thus  given  to  religion,  is  the  true  light 
\h  which  a  ritual  is  to  be  explained.  To  thb  we  answer 
again,  that  though  some  facts  may  thus  be  interpreted,  yet 
will  thb  be  found  quite  inadequate  to  include  and  expound 
all  the  facts  which  belong  to  the  established  ordinances  of 
revelation.  If  thb  be  the  principle,  then  why  so  many  ordi- 
nances which  are  so  plain  and  simple  in  their  outward  ob- 
servance, as  scarcely  to  make  any  appeal  to  the  natural 
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emotions  ?  Why  so  grand  and  imposing  a  ritual  under  the 
Old,  and  so  feW|  simple,  unostentatious  ceremonies  under  the 
New  D'ispensation  7  Why  not  at  all  times  have  ceremonies 
so  striking,  so  various  and  splendid,  that  every  susceptibility 
shall  be  aroused,  and  eveiy  natural  emotion  made  auxiliary 
10  our  worship  ?  If  thb  had  been  the  principle  which  con- 
trolled in  the  institution  of  religious  ordinances,  we  should 
have  bad  the  books  of  the  Bible  like  the  Romish  breviaries  ; 
and  prostrations  and  genuflections ;  beads,  wax-candles,  relics, 
and  images ;  splendid  cathedrals,  with  their  long  arches  and 
lofty  columns ;  ptctuies,  and  processions,  and  organ  chants, 
and  papal  benedictions  and  papal  anathemas;  would  al) 
have  had  their  prescribed  places  in  the  gospel*riUial. 

There  is  still  mnothtr  principle  which  has  been  by  many 
assumed  as  the  true  law  for  combining  all  the  facts  in  a  ritual 
of  religion.    Though  itself  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Oxibrd 
Tractarian  movement,  yet,  in  connection  with  that  movement^ 
it  has  been  revived  and  become  quite  obtrusive,  and  some* 
what  extensively  prevalent,  both  in   England  and  b  this 
country.    In  the  awakened  contest  for  forms,  and  transmitted 
authority  through  certain  channels  of  succession,  this  principle 
indeed  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  controversy ;  and  the  signs 
of  the  times  give  no  doubtful  intimation,  that  it  is  about  to 
become  the  gmnd  dividing  line  between  the  advocates  for  a 
religion  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  those  for  a  religion  of 
the  moral  niluenee  of  tmth  and  motive.    The  principle  is 
xhiB^^^ikat  the  offidaJfy  adndntBtered  rite  u  the  divimely  caiih 
itUuUd  dumnd,  for  Ae  tupenuUural  eammunicc^ian  e/  <&e 
ipiritnal  graetn    The  woric  of  the  ceremonial  administration) 
by  die  duly  nutbovixed  functionary,  itadif  works  the  requisite 
spiritual  adaptations  in  the  subject.    Thus,  for  example,  Um 
rite  of  ordination  is  to  be  understood  as  itself  oonveying  some 
spiritual  prerogative  to  the  person  ofdained;   as,  by  tbo 
breathing  of  Christ  upon  the  disciples,  or  by  the  laying  of  tbn 
bands  of  the  disciples  upon  the  heads  of  certain  converts^  thf 
power  of  the  Boly  Ghost  was  communicated.    The  water  in 
bapicism  also,  duly  administered,  both  in  oetemonial  form  ilp4 
in  clerical  authority,  is,  by  a  divine  constitution,  made  to 
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woik  spiritual  healing  and  cleansing  in  the  subject,  while  no 
efficacy  whatever  attends  the  application  of  water  by  any 
other  hands :  eren  as  the  waters  of  Jordan  were  made  to  cure 
Maaman's  leprosy  by  a  seven  tiroes  immersion,  when  the  wa* 
ters  of  Abana  and  Pharphar  would  have  been  applied  utterly 
in  vain.  The  ordinance,  in  all  cases,  is  to  be  interpreted 
as  an  arbitrary  arrangement,  made  efficacious  supemalurally 
by  the  sovereign  appointment  of  God,  like  the  clay  which 
Jesus  made,  and  with  which  be  anointed  the  blind  man's 
eyes ;  and  all  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  divinely  autborined 
official  administration,  while  in  all  other  cases  the  cereax)ny 
is  left  in  its  own  nnmeamng  wortblessness.  Adaptations  and 
tendencies  in  the  ceremony  itself,  are  not  at  all  to  be  regarded 
ati  any  reason  for  the  observance ;  but  all  rests  upon  the 
sovereign  constitution  of  God,  who  has  promised  the  grace  in 
no  other  manner  than  through  this  appointed  channel.  We 
must  come  to  gospel-ordSnances,  administered  by  such  as 
have  apostolic  authority  in  direct  succession,  that  thereby  we 
may  get  gospel^gracei  or  be  left  utteriy  to  uncovenanted 
mercy. 

Now,  that  thid  is  tiot  the  principle  by  which  a  divinely 
eoostituted  ritual  is  to  be  explained,  is  quite  manifest  ftoni 
this :  that  God  requires  the  right  heart,  and  the  exercise  of 
Ae  spiritual  grace,  as  the  condition  for  coming  to  his  oitK- 
nances.  The  ceremony  i«  to  be  observed  with  gracious  aflbc* 
tions  already  in  exercise,  and  not  at  all  that  thereby  we  m^y 
first  attain  them.  Cfariatians  are  first  supposed  to  be,  amd 
then  the  ordinances  are  instituted  for  their  benefit ;  and  not 
that  Ae  ceremony  is  fim,  and  then  diet  the  sinner  coming  to 
it  is  thereby  tnede  a  sj^ritual  Christian.  The  ordinance,  lOce 
the  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  is  made  for  man,  and  not  man 
ibr  it.  The  baptism  of  infanu  is  no  exception  to  this ;  for 
die  application  of  Che  ordinance  to  the  infiint,  is  wholly  condi*' 
timied  upon  the  Mipposed  fiiitfa  said  obedience  of  the  parente^ 
ift  already  in  gracieuft  exercise.  Nor  h  itas  ordinance,  as  tba$ 
adnimiMereA  dn  the  ground  of  the  parents'  &ilh,  to  be  sup- 
pe(ied  a»;  aibiwu^  ttiid  mfpematorally,  wotking  any  grace 
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in  the  heart  of  the  child.  Its  great  design  is  effected  in 
throwing  a  moral  influence  upon  the  parents,  which  is  to  be 
blest  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  religious  instruction  and  disci- 
pline  of  the  child  ;  and  also  upon  the  child  in  subsequent  life, 
by  impressing  upon  the  conscience  the  solemn  fact,  that  as 
his , birthright,  the  seal  of  the  covenant,  and  the  mark  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  upon  him,  which  he  must  ratify  or  reject 
by  his  own  act,  and  upon  his  own  responsibility.  The  rite 
of  ordination,  moreover,  must  find  the  subject  already  quali- 
fied ;  and  must  be  administered  as  the  public  sign  and  mani- 
festation that  he  has  so  been  found ;  and  not  at  all,  that  as  one 
unqualified,  his  ordination  is  about  to  make  him  so.  His  pre- 
paration and  authority  cometh  not  down  through  any  official 
genealogy,  hut  when  found  already  endowed  by  God  with  the 
requbite  talent  and  grace,  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the 
Presbytery  is  publicly  to  indicate  this  fact,  and  to  stand,  ever 
after,  as  the  authorized  and  accredited  signal  for  his  reception 
as  such  by  the  church  of  God.  '^  The  power  of  the  keys," 
and  <'  the  gift  by  prophecy,"  are  no  opus  oper<i<ifsi^-*a  work 
wrought  into  a  man,  by  the  ceremony  of  his  ordination.  This 
notion  of  the  constituted  efficacy  of  mere  ceremonial  obser- 
vances, is  the  very  essence  of  all  superstition.  It  is  as  really 
involved  in  the  act  of  presenting  the  subject  at  the  baptismal 
font,  or  that  of  coming  to  the  Lord's  table  and  partaking  of 
the  sacramental  bread  and  wine,  to  be  arbitrarily  sanctified 
by  this  ceremonial  observance,  as  is  the  act  of  the  Romanist 
who  crosses  himself  with  holy  water,  and  tells  his  beads  to  the 
virgin  and  the  saints ;  or  that  of  the  African,  who  hangs  his 
charmed  fetuch  about  his  neck ;  or  even  that  of  the  Asiatic^ 
who  nails  his  prayers  to  a  windmill,  that  they  may  be  kept 
going  before  his  god,  day  and  night. 

The  true  principle  which  gives  consistency  and  system  to 
all  the  facts  in  the  ritual  of  religion,  is  thb :  tht  ctrtmony  is  a 
divinely  appoinUd  symbolf  for  presenting  and  enforcing  some 
spiritual  truth.  God  designs  by  it  to  teach  man,  and  thus 
rationally  to  move  him  in  the  way  of  holiness  and  obedience, 
as  a  free,  responsible  being,  by  appropriate  moral  influence. 
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The  grace  is  secured,  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  making  the  truth,  which  the  symbol  presents,  efiectual ; 
as  in  the  case  of  all  truth  applied  to  the  heart  and  conscience, 
whether  preached  to  the  ear,  or  read  from  the  sacred  page. 
Every  fact,  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Ritual,  will 
be  effectually  concluded  by  this  principle.  There  is  ever 
some  important  truth  contained  in  and  conveyed  by  the 
symbol.  It  is  an  outward  sign  of  some  inward  spiritual 
grace,  or  privilege,  or  duty ;  and  the  manner  of  iis  applica- 
tion, in  the  ceremonial  administration,  is  to  give  to  this  truth 
its  own  peculiar  impressiveness  and  force,  other,  and  often 
perhaps  higher,  than  that  which  the  written  or  the  spoken 
word  would  convey.  But  in  all  cases  the  end  is  to  be  gained 
only  as  the  truth  is  apprehended,  received,  loved,  and  obeyed, 
under  the  gracious  and  special  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  whole  Mosaic .  ritual  held  thus  all  its  facts  in  this 
comprehensive  principle,  and  was  thereby  '<  a  schoolmaster 
to  bring  to  Christ."  It  shadowed  forth,  in  its  symbols,  the 
grand  truths  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  may  be  considered  as  the  statement  in  lan- 
guage of  those  great  truths,  which  the  Mosaic  ritual  em- 
bodied in  .symbols.  The  new  dispensation  has  also  its  two 
main  sacramental  ordinances,  which,  in  their  simplicity  and 
unostentatious  beauty,  embody  in  symbolic  application  all  the 
peculiar  truths  of  the  Gospel  Plan  of  Redemption.  Baptism 
teaches  all  that  belongs  to  depravity,  and  the  necessity  of  re- 
generation and  sanctification  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Lord's 
Supper  teaches  all  that  belongs  to  the  pardon  and  justifica- 
tion of  the  sinner  before  God.  These  ordinances,  and  all 
the  services  of  the  divinely  established  ritual  are  to  be  ob- 
served ;  not  that  they  may  awaken  emotions,  which  shall  be 
mistaken  for  religious  affections ;  not  that  they  may  merely 
make  constitutional  feelings  auxiliary  to  devotion ;  not  at  all 
as  working  themselves,  by  a  divine  constitution,  any  spiritual 
grace  in  the  heart ;  but  solely  as  a  peculiar  means,  appointed 
and  employed  by  God,  for  manifiesting  and  applying  spiritual 
truth  tQ  the  minds  of  men,  which  is  to  work  its  end  only  by 
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being  iDtelligently,  prayerfully,  and  piously  received,  obeyed, 
and  loved,  under  the  accompanying  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  this  principle  only,  shall  we  be  competent  to  in- 
clude all  the  &cts  of  a  religious  ritual  in  a  consistent,  scien- 
tific system.  In  this  principle,  the  ritual  of  religion  will  stand 
out  complete  and  intelligible,  working  its  grand  issues  in  the 
great  plan  of  salvation,  rationally  and  consistently,  without 
ostentation,  delusion,  or  superstition. 

11.  The  Doctrinal  in  Religion  includes  all  those  lead- 
ing truths  of  the  Chrbtian  system,  which  by  eminence  have 
been  called  **  the  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;"  or,  as  sometimes 
more    discriminately,  peiiiaps,  termed,   '^the    Doctrines  of 
Grace."     They  include  all  the  great  facts  of  the  entire  plao 
of  Redemption.     Facts  are  things  made  ;  and  these  troths  of 
Redemption  are  in  this  sense  facts,  that  they  are  what  God 
has  constituted  and  appointed,  as  the  permanent  and  only 
elements  in  his  plan  of  a  gracious  adminbtration.     They  are, 
moreover,  in  this  view,  facts,  as  given  to  us  through  his  owo 
agency  in  his  inspired  Revelation.     While  we  embrace  in 
this,  the  leading  truths  of  the  Christian  scheme  only,  yet  will 
those  imply  the  great  truths  which  are  taught  by  nature,  and 
apprehended  by  reason,  concerning  the  being  and  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  and  the  administration  of  a  providential  and  moral 
government;  and  also  will  presuppose  the  facts  involved  in  the 
ikll  of  man,  his  entire  depravity,  hb  helplessness  and  hopeless- 
ness, if  left  to  his  own  resources.     With  the  recognition  of  such 
a  God  as  moral  governor,  and  of  such  sinners  as  moral  subjects 
of  his  government,  then  the  doctrines,  peculiar  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  are  those  great  truths  and  leading  facts,  whicti 
God  has  wrought  into  his  plan  for  recovering  such  sinners  to 
holiness  and  heaven.     Their  combination  in  the   Christian 
system  must  not  only  be  harmonious  among  themselves,  but 
must  also  harmonize  with  those  truths  presupposed  by  them, 
viz. :    the  being  and  government  of  God,  and  the  sin,  ruin, 
and  still  perpetual  obligation  and  accountability  of  man. 

A  nd  now,  as  in  all  cases  these  separate  facts  are  to  be 
found  and  collected,  yet  will  the  aggregate  as  brought  together 
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coDstitute,  not  science,  but  the  materials  out  of  which  science 
may  be  educed.  Except  as  the  principle  is  apprehended, 
within  which  all  may  be  reduced  to  order  and  unity,  there  is 
nothing  intelligible  as  a  plan  or  system  of  salvation,  and  thus 
no  theological  science.  With  no  principle,  the  facts  can  have 
no  systematic  combination  ;  and  with  an  erroneous  principle^ 
the  attempted  combination  must  be  faulty,  and  even  the  fiicts 
themselves  will  be  very  liable  to  misapprehension  or  perver- 
sion. All  thus  depends  upon  the  principle  by  which  we  ar- 
range and  combine  our  facts  into  a  system  of  doctrinal  the- 
ology. In  its  own  being  the  plan  of  Redemption  is  doubt- 
less coherent,  consistent,  and  in  unity  ;  hut  if,  in  oor  study 
of  this  system,  we  apply  faulty  principles  of  combination, 
there  will  be,  for  some  doctrines,  no  place  at  all  found,  and 
others  will  be  forced  out  of  shape  and  crushed  into  wrong  po- 
sitions. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  confiicting  doc-^ 
trinal  theories,  it  is  not  a  hopeless  task  to  find,  nor  having 
found,  to  vindicate  the  true  system.  Let  there  be  in  this  the 
same  careful  induction  of  facts  within  their  laws  as  in  the 
world  of  nature,  and  the  true  system  must  thus,  ultimately,  be 
developed,  and  it  will  vindicate  its  truth  in  the  light  of  its 
own  completeness  and  self*consistency.  It  will  commend 
itselT  to  all  intelligent  apprehension,  just  as  the  true  system  of 
astronomy  does,  or  any  completed  system  of  natural  philoso- 
phy. The  facts  will  be  so  fully  comprehended  by,  and  so 
precisely  combined  in,  the  true  principle,  that  no  faulty  sys- 
tem can  abide  enlightened  comparison  with  it.  Nor  is  there 
any  hope  of  abolishing  the  conflicting  systems  of  doctrinal 
divinity,  in  any  other  manner  than  by  subjecting  them  all  to 
the  rigid  tests  of  the  inductive  method  of  philosophizing; 
gathering  facts,  and  combining  them  in  order  under  their  laws. 
In  this  light,  theological  controversy  becomes  a  dignified  con- 
test, on  the  high  and  broad  ground  of  comprehensive  prin- 
ciple ;  and  not  the  petty  skirmishes,  and  passionate  partban 
conflicts,  of  sectarianism,  dogmatism,  or  bigotry.  When  en- 
tire systems  are  arrayed  in  conflict,  through  their  constituent 
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principles,  the  battle  is  soon  over,  and  the  victory  of  truth 
is  complete  and  her  triumph  6nal. 

And  now,  not  to  give  faulty  principles  and  their  false 
theories  in  detail,  we  shall  at  once  present  the  true  principle 
which  runs  through  ^nd  connects  in  harmony,  every  truth  of 
the  Christian  plan  of  salvation,  and  this  also  in  full  agreement 
with  every  other  truth,  whether  of  the  Bible  or  of  nature.  The 
principle  is,  in  short,  this — the  complete  harmonizing  of  right- 
eaut  authority  with  mercy*  The  stand-point  for  studying  the 
Christian  scheme,  is  with  the  being  and  perfections  of  God  as 
moral  Governor,  and  with  the  guilty  and  lost  race  of  man  as 
free  and  responsible  subjects,  both  in  full  view ;  there  to  pon- 
der the  great  problem,  which  so  oppressed  the  soul  of  the  patri- 
arch Job,  "  How  should  man  be  just  with  God  ? " — how  sus- 
tain inviolate  the  authority  of  the  one,  while  benevolence 
shall  rejoice  in  the  visits  of  mercy  and  salvation  to  the  other  ? 
The  astonishing  plan  of  redemption  refers  every  student  of  its 
facts  up  to  that  high  point  where,  in  the  counsels  p{  eternity, 
the  grand  covenant  was  rati6ed  in  the  person  of  the  Godhead. 
The  great  facts  stand  here  disclosed  in  their  principle.  The 
light,  in  which  this  astonishing  transaction  is  partially  revealed, 
is  from  that  sudden,  transient,  yet  vivid  flash,  which  breaks 
forth  in  the  prophecy,  or  rather  the  eptphecy  of  Isaiah, — 
<<  When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall 
see  his  seed,  he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand.  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of 
his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied."  Isaiah  53:  10,  11. 

The  great  principle  is  here  recognised,  not  only,  but  in 
the  divine  counsels  viewed  as  already  actualized  in  the  sin- 
offering,  and  the  travail  of  soul  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh. 
Righteousness  here  stands  firm,  the  authority  of  law  is  magni- 
fied ;  and  yet  mercy  goes  forth,  unhindered,  on  her  message 
of  recovery  and  pardon  to  the  sinner.  The  programme  is  here 
given  of  that  great  plan,  by  which  authority  and  grace  may 
go  out  together  over  earth  and  heaven,  and  onward  into  eter- 
nity, and  nowhere  meet  each  other  in  collision.  This  grand 
principle  was  also  the  song  of  David,  in  strains  of  adoring 
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thanksgiving,  and  which  cannot  be  put  in  a  better  form  of  ex- 
pression than  as  we  have  it  in  the  85tb  Psahn ;  '^  Mercy  and 
truth  are  met  together,  righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed 
each  other."  The  angels  also  caught  the  same  view,  and 
recognised  the  same  principle  in  their  song  over  the  fields  of 
Bethlehem,  while  the  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night. 
''  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will 
toward  men."  Luke  2 :  14. 

Permit  then  this  principle,  both  in  its  righteousness  and 
its  mercy,  in  its  glory  to  God  and  its  peace  on  earth,  to  have 
full  and  finee  scope,  and  so  to  go  forth  in  its  control  of  all  the 
facts,  that  the  righteousness  shall  not  hinder  the  mercy,  and 
so  also  that  the  mercy  shall  not  intrude  upon  the  righteous- 
ness, but  so  that  both  may  '^  have  free  course,  run,  and  be 
glorified  "  together ;  and  it  will  carry  us  in  our  combination  of 
the  separate  facts  of  redemption,  over,  the  same  path  which 
God's  wisdom  and  benevolence  has  already  traced ;  and  will 
bring  them  all  in  unity  within  the  same  system  which  God's 
purpose  and  grace  have  already  matured,  for  glorifying  both 
his  mercy  and  his  truth  together*  Bind  up  all  the  doctrinal 
facts  of  the  Christian  Religion  in  this  law,  and  we  shall  have 
a  doctrinal  system  full-orbed  and  glorious ;  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  divine  reality,  which  the  Bible  discloses. 

Vary  in  any  place,  and  to  any  degree,  from  the  rule  of 
this  perfect  principle,  and  very  soon  in  our  progress,  we  shall 
find  our  facts  becoming  iitextricably  confused,  and  our 
whole  system  out  of  joint.  Begin  by  at  all  encroaching  upon 
the  doctrines  presupposed  in  the  plan  of  redemption,  by  de- 
tracting at  all  from  the  independent  sovereignty  and  authority 
of  God,  or  by  modifying  at  all  the  truth  of  the  entire  deprav- 
ity and  hopeless  ruin  of  man,  and  the  very  foundations  of  such 
a  system  will  be  false  and  void ;  for  it  is  from  the  admission 
of  these  facts  alone,  in  all  their  integrity,  that  there  is  the  oc- 
casion for  any  plan  of  redemption  whatever.  If  God  be 
not  the  absolute  sovereign,  then  has  he  no  character  as  law- 
giver to  vindicate ;  and  if  man  be  not  quite  lost,  then  let  him 
help  himself.     Again,  take  any  theory  which  sends  mercy 
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across  the  lines  of  right  authority,  and  saves  the  sinner  with- 
out an  adequate  atonement ;  or  saves  an  unregenerate  sinner  in 
his  impenitence  on  account  of  an  atonement ;  and  in  no  such 
system  will  it  be  possible  to  include  all  the  facts  which  belong 
to  the  gospel  plan  of  salvation,  nor  give  to  the  system  itself 
integrity  and  consistency.  On  the  other  hand,  assume  a 
principle  which  shuts  the  gate  in  the  face  of  mercy,  and  puts 
the  key  in  the  hand  of  justice,  not  to  open  until  literally  the 
debt  is  paid,  and,  by  a  commercial  transaction,  the  guilt  and 
desert  of  the  sinner  have  had  their  drop  for  drop  of  blood  in 
the  sufferings  of  the  surety ;  and  all  the  facts  can  no  more  be 
comprehended  in  such  a  theory,  nor  explained  by  such  a 
principle,  than  ip  the  former  case.  No  hypothesis,  on  the 
ground  of  any  mercantile  commutation,  can  be  made  to  ao* 
cord  with  the  facts  revealed.  All  grace  is  most  effectually  ex* 
eluded  thereby,  except  in  the  most  inconvenient  particular 
of  the  literal  substitution  of  the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  while 
the  aggregate  amount  <^  suffering  and  punishment  has  in  no 
respect  been  diminished. 

In  the  true  system,  the  facts  must  be  so  combined,  that  no- 
where shall  righteousness  and  mercy  meet  in  interfering  ac- 
tion. One  must  not  seek  to  gain  its  end,  in  contravention  of 
the  claims  and  interests  of  the  other.  ^^  here  the  aims  of  each 
would  otherwise  at  all  meet  in  contravention,  the  true  principle 
must  come  in,  and,  by  its  remedial  interposition,  give  freedom 
and  unimpeded  action  to  both.*  And  where,  too,  mercy  (ails 
in  the  redemption  of  all,  and  some  souls  are  left  in  their  sin 
and  wilful  impenitence,  to  go  down  to  death  eternal,  it  must 
be  seen  that  the  restriction  resulted  from  something,  which,  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  was  remediless,  and  which  neither 
benevolence  nor  power  could  remove ;  and  not  that  the  plan 
of  Redemption  was  on  so  narrow  a  principle  that  it  could  not 
have  kept  the  justice  and  the  grace  in  harmony,  if  all  had 
come  back  to  God  and  been  forgiven. 

And  now,  such  a  principle,  rigidly  applied  in  the  combina* 
tion  of  the  separate  doctrines  of  the  gospel  into  a  system  of 
Divinity,  will,  most  assuredly,  give  far  other  than  either  a  Pe» 
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lagiaoy  or  a  Sociaiao,  or  an  Arminian  theory ;  and  will  de- 
lect also,  at  once,  the  incompleteness  and  the  obliquity  of  all 
these  theories.  It  will,  moreover,  dissever  and  cast  oS  all 
the  excrescences  and  redundancies,  which,  through  hasty  as* 
sumption,  and  erroneous  speculation,  and  false  philosophy, 
have  here  and  there  deformed  and  encumbered  the  intrinsi- 
cally sound  and  complete  system  of  the  immortal  Theologian 
of  Geneva.  God's  existence,  as  sovereign  Ruler  over  all, 
and  man's  freedom  and  accountability,  his  sin  and  righteous 
condemnation,  and  thus  his  utter  helplessness  except  through 
divine  grace,  will  be  all  comprehended  and  confirmed  in  such 
a  principle.  The  great  truths,  so  emphatically  taught  by 
Revelation,  of  God's  electing  grace,  and  the  Holy  Spirit's 
eflbctual  working  in  regeneration,  and  the  final  perseverance 
and  perfect  sacictification  of  the  believer,  will  all  be  retained, 
aad  the  whole  will  form  one  complete  and  sound  body  of 
Doctrinal  Divinity,  '*  fitly  joined  and  knit  together,  and  com- 
pacted by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth." 

in.  The  Spiutual  of  Religion  is  of  more  importance, 
and  of  far  higher  significancy,  than  all  beside.  In  this  con- 
sists the  very  life  and  power  of  the  whole  gospel,  and  of  all 
religion*  Both  the  ritual  and  the  ;lootrinal  may  be  fully  com- 
prehended in  their  facts  and  principles,  and  if  the  spiritual  be 
excluded,  all  is  worthless  and  vain.  Formality  is  worthless ; 
and  dead  orthodoxy  is  worthless ;  all  of  religion  is  worthless ; 
except  as  the  spiritual  is  diffused  through  it,  and  interpene- 
trates and  quickens  every  part.  Religion,  in  order  to  be  ade- 
quately known,  must  be  studied  as  a  living  product.  It  is  a 
germ,  with  its  own  inherent  life  and  power,  and  which  ex- 
pands and  unfolds  firom  the  action  of  its  own  vital  energy. 
Whether  in  the  heart  and  life  of  the  bdividual  Christian,  or 
in  the  world  of  surrounding  sin  and  death,  its  growth  is  never 
the  product  of  outward  forces,  which  could  effect  nothing 
other  than  external  accretions,  and  mechanical  combinations ; 
but  it  is  ever  through  the  workings  of  an  inherent  vitality, 
which  assimilates  to  itself  whatever  it  receives,  and  incorpo- 
rates it  iato  its  own  b^ng,  ^'  changing  it  into  the  same  image 
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from  glory  to  glory,  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord."  In  no- 
thing is  religion  the  product  of  ingenuity  and  skill,  put  to- 
gether by  art  and  roan's  device,  and  subject  to  the  modifica- 
tions of  human  contrivance.  Like  the  majestic  oak  of  the 
forest,  which  has  not  been  made  with  axe  and  hammer,  and 
its  spreading  branches  joined  to  its  trunk  by  tenon  and  tnor* 
tise  ;  but  an  inner  life,  from  its  germ,  has  energized  wilhin  it, 
and  elaborated  its  own  forms,  and  filled  these  forms  with  ele- 
ments which  it  has  assimilated  in  its  own  organization,  and 
has  developed  itself  in  its  beautiful  proportions,  according  to 
a  law  within  its  own  nature,  whi«h  has  been  evermore  guid- 
ing and  controlling  its  secret  working. 

The  Bible  abounds  in  facts  which  belong  to  this  inner 
vitality  of  religion.  It  is  exceedingly  to  be  lamented,  that 
their  import  is  so  often  overlooked  ;  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, we  have  so  many  who  make  the  whole  substance  of 
their  religion  to  consist  in  the  empty  and  lifeless  forms  of  the 
senses,  or  the  dry  logic  and  syllogism  of  the  intellect.  The 
inspired  representation  of  religion  is  ever  that  of  an  inward 
and  spiritual  life.  In  the  individual  believer,  it  is  a  ^^  seed 
which  remaineth  in  him ;"  a  plant  also,  in  progressive 
development,  ^*  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  afterwards  the 
fiiU  com  in  the  ear."  Every  Christian  is  a  **  branch,"  and 
through  all  Christians  one  life  is  diffused,  by  virtue  of  their 
union  to  the  same  <*  vine."  The  true  church  has  so  many 
organized  members  of  the  one  body  of  Christ,  as  there  are 
true  believers,  and  one  life  is  in  them  all.  And  when  the 
apostles  Paul  and  Peter  represent  the  ehurch  under  the  figure 
of  a  building,  they  most  carefully  superinduce  upon  it,  the 
never  to  be  forgotten  truth  of  the  spirituality  of  rel%ion.  In^ 
stead  of  materials  put  together  with  trowel  and  mortar,  we 
have  <^  lively  stones  "  in  a  '^  spiritual  house ;"  and  the  growth 
of  each,  by  the  one  life  which  is  in  them  all,  gives  to  us  the 
striking  result,  ^*  all  the  building  fitly  framed  together,  groweth 
unto  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord."  And  still  further,  when 
the  prophetic  vision  is  of  *'  a  stone  cut  out  without  hands," 
this  stone  has  an  inner  life  and  growth  ;  it  "  becomes  a  greai 
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mouDtain,  and  filb  the  yifhole  eartb."     Thus  abundant  are 
the  facts  wbicb  belong  to  the  spirituality  of  religion  ! 

We  are  not,  therefore,  to  study  religion  as  a  form,  nor  as  a 
creed  merely,  but  as  a  life — as  every  where  a  quickening  spirit. 
Nor  are  we  to  lay  it  as  a  corpse  upon  the  anatomical  table, 
and  with  lancet  and  scalpel  examine  the  form  where  life  has 
been — the  organizations  which  it  has  produced,  and  which 
it  once  inhabited ;  but  which  it  has  now  left,  cold,  senseless, 
and  motionless.  To  be  adequately  known  it  must  be  studied 
in  the  beauty  and  strength  of  its  living  being,  fresh  in  health, 
bright  in  expression,  quick  in  sensibility,  and  vigorous  in  ac- 
tion. But,  while  all  the  facts  that  belong  to  the  living  power 
and  spiritual  agency  of  religion,  are  thus  to  be  gathered  to- 
gether ;  yet  this  will  not  complete  our  work,  nor  give  to  us 
any  adequate  apprehension  of  what  this  spiritual  life  and 
power  truly  is.  The  law  of  thb  living  agency  must  also  be  re- 
cognized. The  principle  which  shall  comprehend  the  facts 
in  the  spiritual,  is  no  less  essential  than  those  which  combine 
the  facts  in  the  ritual  and  the  doctrinal  of  religion.  And  what 
is  this  principle  ?  Not  the  law  of  the  vegetable,  nor  that  of 
the  animal  life.  These  are  used  for  illustration,  but  they  are 
not  it ;  nor,  except  in  remote  and  faint  degrees,  are  they  anal- 
ogous to  it.  Nor  yet  is  it  according  to  the  law  of  the  intellec- 
tual life,  that  we  may  interpret  the  facts  which  belong  to  the 
spiritual  in  religion.  This  life  is  completely  m  generis.  It 
has  its  own  facts,  and  its  own  peculiar  principle,  and  pos- 
sesses very  little  in  common  with  the  ordinary  science  of  bio- 
logy. It  is  never  to  be  confounded  with  the  laws  for  the  phi- 
losophical explanation  of  any  of  the  phenomena  of  natural 
life. 

The  principle  is  most  luminously  disclosed  in  Paul's  em- 
phatic description  of  his  own  spiritual  life.  ^*  Neviertheless, 
I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me ;  and  the  life  which 
I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me."  Gal.  2 :  20.  It  is 
faith  that  secures  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  soul.  The  grand 
principle  of  all  spiritual  life  is  ^^  faith  in  the  Son  ofGodJ* 
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Now,  the  very  essence  of  all  spiritaal  life  b  found  in  love. 
*'  He  that  lovetb  is  born  of  God«"  This  love  is  essentiallj 
complacency  in  God's  moral  character— complacency  in  all 
moral  rectitude.  Not  benevolence  merely— f»M&iii^  weff  to 
all  moral  being ;  but  much  more  than  this,  viz.,  reclevolence 
— wishing  righteously  to  all  moral  being«  Righteousness, 
not  happiness  merely,  is  its  object.  Worthiness  to  be  happjfj 
is  the  ultimate  end  and  aim  of  love,  and  now  the  only  way  to 
secure  this  end,  is  by  the  cross  of  Christ.  In  this  fallen  world 
there  b  no  seed  which  can  be  planted — there  is  no  germ 
which  can  be  made  to  vegetate — and  thus  bring  forth  the  fruit 
of  holy  love,  except  solely  this  principle  of  ^^  faith  in  the  Son 
of  God.''  From  a  race  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  no  spirit- 
ual life  can  be  engendered  by  any  other  possible  principle. 
Education;  philosophy;  social  association ;  sacraments, admin- 
istered by  such  as  boast  a  successiou,  no  matter  how  direct, 
from  the  apostles,  or  even  by  apostles  themselves ;  scrupulous 
formality  ;  rigid  orthodoxy ;  all,  except  a  living  faith  in  Christ, 
are  utterly  powerless  and  profitless  here.  The  soul  is  still  dead 
in  sin,  and  hopeless  in  its  condemnation,  when  the  utmost, 
which  they  all  can  do,  has  been  exhausted.  The  living  word 
of  truth,  and  the  life-giving  Spirit  of  God,  combine  their 
agency  in  the  securing  of  that  act  of  faith,  which  fixes  upon 
a  crucified  Saviour  as  the  chosen  portion  of  the  soul.  "  The 
words  which  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are 
life."  ^<  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth 
nothing."  Where  this  living  faith  is,  there  is  the  strength  of 
love  to  righteousness  and  to  God,  which  many  waters  cannot 
quench,  nor  the  floods  drown.  It  lives  and  grows  in  spite  of 
hostility  and  reproach,  and  in  the  face  of  persecution.  It 
survives  the  rack,  the  gibbet,  and  the  flame.  This  x>ne  prin- 
ciple includes  within  itself  every  fact  of  the  spiritual,  whether 
bom  the  revelation  of  God,  or  from  the  experience  of  man. 
The  whole  system  of  the  spiritual  of  religion  is  comprehend- 
ed as  a  science,  when  we  can  trace  through  every  fact,  the 
grand  principle  of  **  faith  in  the  Son  of  God." 

This  living  seed  has  already  been  planted  in  our  lost 
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world,  by  a  divine  hiind.  Tbough,  to  tbe  eye  of  sense,  it 
may  have  appeared  ^*  the  least  of  all  seed/'  yet  is  there  in  it 
a  vital  energy  which  far  transcends  all  other.  It  must  grow 
and  spread  forth  its  branches  and  its  leaves,  to  give  shdier 
and  healing  to  the  nations,  for  an  irrepressible  power  of  life 
b  in  it.  Its  spiritual  working  goes  on  from  year  to  year, 
amid  the  families  and  nations  of  mankind,  modifying  all  other 
forms  of  individual,  social,  political,  and  intellectual  life,  by 
its  own.  Divine  promise  and  prophecy  assure  us  that  it  shall 
ultimately  pervade  the  earth,  and  expel  all  that  is  hurtful  and 
destructive,  in  its  universal  extension.  For  this,  every  good 
man  is  praying ;  for  this,  the  church  is  laboring ;  for  this,  ^Uho 
whole  creation  groaneth|  and  travaileth  in  pain  together, 
until  now  ;"  for  this,  even  Jehovah  could  say,  '<  how  am  I  strait* 
ened  till  it  be  accomplished  !''  A  birth,  amid  throes  of  such 
energy ;  a  growth  inducing  such  convulsions  in  nature,  and 
8uc)i  transformations  of  mind,  bespeak  the  life  of  a  spirit 
which  is  invincible  and  inmiortal. 

We  shall  apply  what  has  been  now  attained  to  three  par- 
ticulars, as  matters  of  much  practical  importance. 

1.  The  proper  limits  udthin  which  philosophical  specula^- 
tim  may  be  tolerated.  The  full  reception  of  the  revealed 
troths  of  revelation — the  facts  in  the  ritual,  tbe  doctrinal, 
and  tbe  spiritual  of  religion-— constitutes  orthodoxy,  m 
tbe  proper  and  legitimate  use  of  the  word.  Thus  was  it 
in  the  primitive  age  of  the  church.  The  plain  declarations 
of  the  inspired  word  of  God,  were  received  with  a  simplicky 
of  faith,  which  embraced  and  obeyed  the  truth  in  un^estion- 
ing  love  and  confidence.  As  an  exhibition  of  that  spirit, 
which  '^  receives  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,"  this 
simple  faith  is  exceedingly  lovely  and  desirable.  Yet,  while 
the  same  implicit  and  simple  faith  in  the  word  of  God  is  ever 
to  be  maintained  and  cultivated,  it  was  not  to  be  expected, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  that  it  would  long  maintain 
its  unquestioning  position.  With  the  same  confiding  spirit  in 
the  declarations  of  God,  there  were  yet  many  things  which 
would   necessarily  give   to  Christianity  an   inqtiiaitire  and 
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speculative  direction.  It  would  take  too  deep  a  bold  of  the 
affections  and  interests  of  good  men,  and  interfere  too  per- 
emptorily with  the  inclinations  and  practices  of  bad  men,  to 
admit  that  it  should  long  exert  its  influence,  without  undergo- 
ing the  most  rigid  and  searching  investigation.  Its  enemies 
will  attack  it ;  its  friends  will  defend  it ;  converts  will  some- 
times be  made  from  the  ranks  of  science  and  philosophy  ; 
and  thus,  in  various  ways,  the  facts  of  the  Christian  religion 
will  necessarily  be  made  subject  to  a  severe  scrutiny.  And 
the  history  of  the  early  persecutions  of  the  church,  the 
'^  Apologies  "  which  were  written  by  the  early  Fathers,  the 
controversies  with  pagans,  infidels,  and  heretics,  all  testify, 
that  the  experience  was  in  accordance  with  this  rational  ex- 
pectation. 

Yea,  the  simple  study  of  the  Bible  itself,  with  a  serious 
reflection  upon  its  leading  truths,  induces  the  conviction  of 
adaptations  and  connections  among  themselves,  at  once  in- 
dicative of  some  plan  and  design  in  their  original  divine  con 
stitution*  The  invention  and  application  of  principles  and 
theories,  for  the  combining  of  those  truths  into  system,  and 
explaining  their  consbtency,  would  be  the  natural  and  certain 
result  The  great  truth  is  indisputable,  that  God's  revealed 
word  is  as  much  subjected  to  order  and  principle,  as  his  works 
in  nature.  A  philosophical  study  of  the  Christian  religion 
needs,  therefore,  no  apology.  It  is  justifiable ;  yea,  upon 
some  it  b  obligatory.  A  true  philosophy  of  religion  may  thus 
vindicate  its  own  rights,  and  assert  its  claim  to  be,  and  to 
put  forth  its  proper  influence,  without  asking  to  be  merely 
tolerated.  As  the  simple  reception  of  all  the  facts  of  the 
Bible  is  orthodoxy ;  much  more,  when  all  these  facts  are 
combined  in  their  true  principle,  is  it  orthodoxy.  This  is 
orthodox  philosophy. 

But  all  philosophizing  is  not  true,  is  not  safe,  is  not  justi- 
fiable. Very  much  is  not  merely  speculation,  but  the  applica- 
tion, manifestly,  of  erroneous  principle,  and  thus  the  construc- 
tion of  false  theories.  The  question,  then,  is  to  this  point, 
How  far  shall  such  speculation  be  tolerated  ? 
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The  answer,  to  us^  seems  obvious.  If  the  man  retain  the 
facts — the  full  and  complete  truths  of  revelation — as  God  has 
severally  given  them  in  his  word,  he  is  >Mholly  an  orthodox 
believer.  His  speculative  theory  may  be  more  or  less  faulty  ; 
rigid  consistency  might  force  him,  if  he  followed  out  his 
theory,  to  give  up,  or  so  to  modify  as  to  pervert,  more  or  less 
of  the  important  truths  of  the  Bible ;  but  as  he  does  not  so 
push  his  theory,  as  he  cleaves  to  the  simple  truths  of  the 
Bible,  let  him  have  the  benefit  of  it,  and  full  credit  for  it, 
though  at  the  expense  of  his  logic,  and  his  philosophy.  If  his 
speculation  induces  the  modification  or  rejection  of  important 
truth,  as  given  in  the  word  of  God,  he  becomes  heterodox,  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  and  importance  of  the  truths  ex- 
cluded. But  still,  if  these  be  not  fundamental,  though  mani- 
festly very  important  truths,  he  is  to  be  tolerated  as  yet  within 
the  pale  of  Christian  charity  and  fellowship.  It  is  on  this 
ground  only,  that  Calvinistic  and  Arminian  denominations  can 
hold  communion  and  fellowship.  The  one  tolerates  the  specu- 
lations of  the  other,  though  one  excludes  many  very  impor- 
tant doctrines,  which  are  included  in  the  other.  But  when 
the  applied  principle  cuts  off,  or  so  mutilates  as  to  destroy, 
any  one  troth  fundamental  to  the  Christian  plan  of  salvation, 
and  the  man  gives  up  the  truth  in  conformity  to  the  false 
principle,  it  then  becomes  heresy,  and  allows  no  place  for 
Christian  charity.  His  ''  faith  "  is  not  that  which  was  "  deliver- 
ed to  the  saints ;"  it  is  another  gospel ;  and  though  it  were  an 
angel  from  heaven  who  embraced  or  preached  it,  the  anathe- 
ma of  Inspiration  would  lie  against  him. 

And  so  far  as  the  discrimination  is  between  the  specula- 
tion and  the  speculator ;  between  the  man  and  his  book ;  let 
the  same  principle  of  toleration  be  applied.  If  the  man  hold 
to  the  facts,  while  his  theory  manifestly  excludes  them  ;  and 
these  facts,  though  important,  be  not  fundamental ;  expose 
the  errors  of  the  speculation,  and  refute  the  book,  while  you 
love,  and  commune  with,  the  man  who  wrote  it.  But,  if  these 
errors  reach  to  the  exclusion  of  foundation-truths,  and  the  de- 
nial of  doctrines  essential  to  salvation^  and  the  theory  denies 
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the  doctrine  while  the  theorist  most  incoDsequentially  and 
illogically  admits  it,  then  let  the  book  be  burnt,  as  '<  bay  and 
stubble/'  but  let  also  the  man  <^  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire." 

2.  JVe  may  hereby  readily  determine  where  is  the  true 
church  of  the  Lord  Jeeus  Christ.  In  proportion  as  all  truth, 
both  of  fact  and  principle,  is  held  in  its  purity,  and  mani* 
fested  in  its  living  power,  is  the  perfection  of  the  church  of 
God  ;  and  precisely  in  proportion  as  the  truth  and  spirituality 
depart,  the  rightful  claim  to  be  called  *^  the  church,''  is  lost. 
It,  perhaps,  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  the  spiritual  in 
religion  ever  will  become  ei^Ltinct,  where  the  whole  truth, 
both  of  fact  and  principle,  is  maintained  and  inculcated. 
Ceremonies,  used  as  the  divinely  appointed  means  for  im- 
pressing the  truths  symbolised  upon  the  conscience ;  and 
doctrines,  preached  in  harmony  with  the  principle  of  giving 
to  mercy  and  righteousness  full  conformity,  may,  perhaps, 
und^r  the  connected  blessing  of  God,  ever  secure  life  and 
spirituality  in  the  church.  It  is  true,  moreover,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  spiritual  life  is  consistent  with  much  error,  both 
ritual  and  doctrinal.  But,  this  degree  of  error  may  become  so 
great,  as  to  be  wholly  incompatible  with  the  least  remnant 
of  spirituality*  The  body  may  be  so  maimed  and  mutilated, 
or  become  so  monstrously  deformed  and  misshapen,  that  life 
cannot  be  kept  within  it.  And  when  all  spiritual  life  Is  clean 
gone,  it  is  Grod's  church  no  longer.  It  may  still  assume  the 
highest  prerogatives,  and  put  forth  the  most  exclusive  preten- 
sions, and  arrogate  supreme  authority,  and  call  itself  apostolic 
or  catholic ;  but  after  all,  it  is  a  dead  body,  putrefying  and 
noisome  ;  and  which,  for  the  comfort  and  the  health  of  the  li  v- 
bg,  needs  to  be  buried  out  of  thdr  sight. 

The  test-point,  by  which  to  examine  all  high-church  pre- 
tensionSiyis  that  of  the  existence  of  spiritual  life.  Is  the  grand 
principle  of  '^  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,"  working  there  '^  by 
love,  and  purifying  the  heart?"  If  so,  then  own  it  as  a 
church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Notwithstanding  its  many 
onors,  that  may  make  it  weak  and  sick,  nigh  unto  death,  still 
cherish  it ;  hold  fellowship  with  it ;  heal  it,  if  possible,  of  all 
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its  errors,  in  cereroooy  and  in  creed  ;  and  bring  it  back  again 
to  the  beauty  and  activity  of  spiritual  health.  As  long  as 
there  is  life,  there  is  hope. 

But  if,  in  faet,  it  be  already  dead,  it  is  not  proper  that  it 
should  have  its  place  among  the  living.  By  no  process  of 
galvanizing  its  dead  members  into  violent  and  unnatural  ac- 
tion, can  it  be  made  fit  that  it  should  longer  have  its  place 
above  ground.  Nor,  if  the  vital  spark  has  indeed  fled,  can 
any  externals  give  validity  to  its  pretensions.  Tradition  may 
be  invoked,  the  voice  of  antiquity  may  be  pleaded,  the  fathers 
may  be  quoted,  ancient  and  venerable  forms,  and  vestments, 
and  rubrics,  and  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs  may  be  in  it ;  but 
as  well  might  you  hope  to  find  the  ancient  nation  of  Egypt,  by 
rummaging  among  the  mummies  in  her  tombs  and  catacombs, 
as  to  find  the  true  apostolic,  catholic  church  of  Christ,  amid 
such  rubbish  and  remnants  of  mortality •  The  true,  primitive, 
apostolic  church  of  God,  wherever  it  is,  is  alive;  and  her 
spiritual  life  and  health,  her  holy  and  vigorous  action,  are  her 
best  evidences  of  her  apostolic  origin  and  divine  authority. 

3.  An  eficieni  luEmstry  tviU  hereby  be  secured.  It  is 
not  sacerdotal  descent,  nor  ceremonies,  nor  vestments  sacer- 
dotal, which  give  to  the  church  an  influential  and  efficient 
ministry.  A  superstitious  reverence  may  be  induced  among 
the  credulous  and  ignorant,  by  such  factitious  trappings  of  the 
priesthood ;  but  the  real  source  of  all  the  power  of  the  min^ 
istry  to  do  good,  is  in  the  spiritual  religion  which  they  exhibit 
in  the  life,  and  the  living  truth  which  they  preach  from  the 
pulpit.  If  the  ministry  have  this  source  of  power^  they  may 
very  well  dispense  with  all  other  adventitious  means  of  influ- 
ence. The  tnith  of  the  Christian  religion,  comprehended 
through  all  its  facts  by  its  principles,  exhibited  by  tbe  daily 
walk  and  conversation  in.  all  its  spirituality  and  purity,  and 
preached  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  discrimioately  and  faith- 
fully, is  ad6quat#  to.  my  emergency  which  the  church  can 
m^t.  More  power  is  lodged  here,  to  move  and  mould  the 
human  mbd,  than  in  all  the  world  besides.  Religion,  com- 
preh^ded  af  a  soieDC0,  and  appli^  to  the  multitudes  of  man- 
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kind  as  a  spiritual  energy,  possesses  within  itself  a  vitality  and 
an  efficiency,  by  which  it  b  more  than  a  match  for  any  thing 
which  it  can  meet.  Of  every  Christian,  and  especially  of 
every  Christian  minister  who  is  6tted  for  his  work,  may  it  be 
said  emphatically,  ''  greater  is  he  that  is  in  you,  than  he  that 
is  in  the  world."  No  other  authority  is  so  imperative  upon 
the  conscience,  no  other  science  has  such  power  over  the  in- 
tellect, no  other  motives  have  such  an  influence  upon  the 
heart  and  will. 

Compare  Paul  with  Cssar.  Nero  held  the  throne  of  uni* 
versal  empire.  The  legions  of  Rome,  which  had  subdued 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  were  ready  to  do  his  bidding.  The 
bodies  and  lives  of  millions  were  at  his  disposal.  Paul  was 
his  prisoner,  and  stood  in  chains  before  his  tribunal.  But  who 
wielded  the  power  to  work  the  mightiest  and  the  most  endur- 
ing changes  ?  The  history  of  the  nations  shows,  that  the 
sceptre  of  the  Caesars  has  been  powerless,  compared  with  the 
might  which  the  primitive  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  exerted. 
This  simple  principle,  embodying  the  very  life  and  soul  of  min- 
bterial  fidelity  to  his  commission — ^^  for  I  determined  not  to 
know  any  thing  among  you  save  Jesus  Christ  an(f  him  cruci 
fied,"  gave  to  Paul  more  sway  over  the  minds  of  nations,  than 
all  Jthe  authority  of  Rome  possessed. 

So  with  all  other  sciences.  Newton  comprehends  the 
heavens  in  their  great  law  of  order,  and  binds  systems  in 
their  principles ;  La  Place  computes  the  tables,  by  which  the 
motions  and  positions  of  the  stars  may  be  traced,  and  de- 
termined for  centuries  to  come ;  Herschel  sends  his  gaze 
through  the  immensity  of  space,  discovering  the  furthest 
planet  skirting  its  way  upon  the  outer  confines  of  our  system, 
and  writes  his  own  name  upon  it,  which  is  to  be  borne  shining 
through  the  heavens  while  that  bright  world  rolls  on ;  but 
nor  Newton,  nor  La  Place,  nor  Herschel  has  taken  bold  of  the 
highest  nor  the  mightiest  science.  That  Aiithful  minister  of 
the  gospel,  who  studies,  and  lives,  and  preaches  the  spiritual 
truths  of  Christ's  kingdom,  has  seized  upon  facts  and  princi- 
ples which  work  more  broad  and  deep,  which  reach  on  fur* 
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ther  into  futurity,  and  which  stamp  his  inflaence  and  hi^ 
Dame  upon  tablets  more  enduring  than  are  bcluded  in  all  an- 
cient and  modem  science.  He  controls  and  directs  the  en- 
ergies of  immortal  minds,  which  shall  still  endure  and  work  on 
when  the  eartU  and  the  hearens  are  no  more. 

For  the  training  of  such  a  ministry,  and  the  sending  abroad 
through  the  families  of  mankind  such  ati  agency,  the  perpetu- 
al help  and  blessing  of  Almighty  Grod  is  needed,  and  the  dig- 
nity and  responsibility  of  such  a  work  must  be  deeply  felt, 
that  divine  aid  may  be  sought,  proportioned  to  its  magnitude 
and  our  weakness. 


ARTICLE  V. 

BAIRiyS  RELIGION  IN  AMERICA  REVIEWED. 
By  Pio£  S,  Albsiv,  D.  ]>.|  of  WUfiaiiwOolIflte»  MaM. 

Religion  in  America ;  or,  an  account  of  the  origin,  pro- 
gress, relation  to  the  state,  and  present  condition  of  the 
evangelical  churches  in  the  United  States,  With  notices 
of  the  unevangelical  denominations.  By  Robert  Baibd, 
author  of  *'  L'union  de  L'^gUse  avec  L'etat  dans  la  Nou- 
velle  Angleterre."  New-^ork:  Harper  &&  Brothers.   1844. 

The  primaiy  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  information  to 
Europeans  with  respect  to  the  religious  condition  of  the 
United  States.  Information  on  this  subject  was  greatly 
needed,  not  only  on  the  continent,  but  even  in  Great  Britain. 
We  rejoice  that  the  task  of  giving  it  was  undertaken  by  Dr. 
Baird.  His  personal  acquaintance  with  almost  every  part  of 
our  Union,  his  well  known  accuracy  and  patience  of  investi- 
gation, his  ready  appreciation  of  character  and  skill  in  select^ 
ing  the  right  sources  of  information  ;  his  calm,  sound,  prac- 
tical judgment,  his  candid  and  catholic  spirit,  his  scholar-like 
habits  and  cultivated  taste,  render  him  admirably  qualified  for 
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the  execution  of  this  work,  and,  we  may  add,  for  the  depart- 
ment of  labor  now  assigned  him  by  the  providence  of  God. 
It  gives  us  pleasure  to  learn  that  editions  of  Dr.  Baird's 
work  have  appeared  in  the  French  and  German  languages. 
A  hundred  copies  in  the  French  language  have  been  sent  to 
distinguished  individuals  in  France,  and  other  countries  on 
the  continent,  mcluding  several  crowned  heads.  Letters 
have  been  received  by  the  author  from  the  King  of  Prussia, 
the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  the  Dutchess  of  Orleans,  and  M. 
Guizot,  rendering  him  thanks  for  the  seasonable  information 
derived  from  his  book.  We  rejoice  that  men  occupying  such 
commanding  positions  can  appreciate  the  value  of  a  religious 
work. 

Although  the  book  was  written  for  European  readers,  yet 
it  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  which  will  be  new 
to  most  American  readers.  The  intelligent  American  pub* 
Ushers  were  accurate  in  their  judgment  that  the  book  would 
prove  useful  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 

There  are  two  points,  in  view  of  which  we  deem  the 
work  peculiarly  valuable  to  American  readers.  First,  the 
reader  will  get  a  more  full  and  accurate  idea  of  the  religious 
character  of  the  founders  of  the  different  colonies  than  from 
any  other  book  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ;  and  secondly,  it 
will  furnish  him  with  an  authentic  account  of  the  different  de- 
nominations of  Christians,  and  their  plans  for  acting  on  the 
public  mind.  * 

We  regard  the  first  named  point  as  very  important. 
Owing  to  the  custom  which  has  obtained  of  dividing  history 
into  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  our  historians  have  not  given  that 
prominence  to  the  religious  character  and  acts  of  the  founders 
of  our  states,  which  is  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  our 
country's  history. 

The  influence  of  this  custom  on  history  in  general  has 
been  very  unfortunate.  It  has  led  men  to  confine  their  at- 
tention to  particular  classes  of  facts  without  perceiving  their 
connection  with  other  facts.  The  student  who  is  destined  to 
the  walks  of  civil  life,  reads  what  is  called  civil  history,  as 
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furnish]  Dg  the  instruction  likely  to  be  useful  to  him.  The 
student  who  b  destined  for  the  ministry,  reads  what  is  called 
ecclesiastical  history,  as  furnishing  the  instruction  likely  to  be 
useful  to  him.  Both  come  short  of  the  true  idea  of  history. 
Who  does  not  know  that  an  event  in  the  church  is  often  the 
cause  of  an  event  in  the  state  ? — ^that  the  religious  hbtory  of  a 
country  is  inseparably  blended  with  its  civil  history  ?  Who 
that  believes  in  the  moral  government  of  God,  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  facts  which  come  under  the  head  of  religious 
history,  control,  in  a  great  measure,  the  facts  that  come  under 
the  head  of  civil  history  ?  How  then  can  the  hbtory  of  one 
class  of  events  be  written  entirely  disjoined  from  the  other  ? 
Yet  this  is  the  way  in  which  history  has  been  written. 

Suppose  one  should  attempt  to  record  the  phenomena  of 
vegetation,  and  state  their  causes ;  he  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween light  and  heat,  which  is  indeed  proper,  and  confines  hb 
attention  to  the  influence  of  heat  alone.  It  is  plain  that  his  ac- 
count will  be  very  imperfect.  But  will  the  account  of  the 
historian  be  less  imperfect  who  leaves  out  of  view  the  influ- 
ence of  vital  Christianity  in  his  account  of  the  causes  of 
events  ? 

The  truth  is,  the  history  of  the  world  is  yet  to  be  written, 
and  from  a  difierent  standing-point  from  that  occupied  by  our 
standard  historians.  It  is  to  be  written  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  God  governs  the  world,  that  Christians  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth.  Then  the  Luthers,  and  the  Calvins,  and  the  Knoxes, 
and  those  who  prayed  and  acted  in  their  spirit,  will  appear  in 
another  light,  and  be  no  longer  incidentally  mentioned  as  fa- 
natical disturbers  of  despotbm  and  sin. 

From  the  book  before  us,  the  reader  will  get  a  clear  idea 
of  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  church,  and  the  state 
and  general  governments ;  and  will  be  pleased  to  see  it  in- 
contestably  shown  that  our  governments  are  not  (as  has  been 
asserted  by  the  advocates  of  the  union  of  church  and  state) 
atheistic  or  irreligious. 

We  are  dbposed  in  this  connection,  to  give  our  views 
of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  state,  or  of  civil  society  ;  inas- 
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much  as  clear  and  elemeatary  ideas  od  ihjd  subject  will  be 
serviceable  to  a  full  undeistaD^ing  of  the  true  relation  of 
Cbnstianity  to  the  state.  We  shaU  not  be  careful  to  prove 
every  statement — as  our  object  is  to  throw  ojut  hints,  not  to 
present  a  system. 

Let  us  glance,  then,  at  the  origin  of  the  state.  Whence 
the  origin  of  the  state,  or  of  civil  society  ?  for  we  regi^rd  the 
expressions  as  synonymous.  The  doctrine  of  a  social  oomr 
pact, — of  a  general  convention  of  the  human  race,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  formation  of  civil  society,  with  its  law  of 
justice,  binding  in  consequence  of  the  consent  then  and  there 
given, — ^this  doctrine  so  often  resorted  to  as  the  foundation  of 
arguments,  was  exploded  long  ago  by  Paley,  though  he  failed 
to  point  out  the  truth  in.  relation  to  the  matter*-*-or  in  jiace  of 
the  erroi:  exposed* 

At  the  outset  of  this  theory,  it  is  assumed  that  the  savage 
state  is  natural  to  nian.  Now,  perhaps,  few  whose  opbions 
are  of  consequence  entertain  this  idea ;  yet  the  language  ex- 
pressive of  this  idea  is  in  frequent  use.  Inaccuracy  in  the 
use  of  terms  often  leads  to  error,  when  the  error  originally 
connected  with  those  terms  has  been  exploded.  We  shall 
therefore  state  what  we  conceive  the  natural  state  of  man, 
properly  speaking,  to  be. 

We  affirm  that  the  natural  state  of  a  thing  b  that  which  is 
best  adapted  to  cause  it  to  attain  the  end  for  which  it  was 
made.  The  natural  state  of  a  tree  is  that  best  adapted  to  its 
growth  and  productiveness.  The  natural  state  of  man  is  that 
which  is  best  adapted  to  the  development  of  his  physical,  in- 
tellectual, social,  and  moral  nature :  and  that  b  a  state  of 
society — of  civilisuition.  It  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  proof 
of  the  truth  that  a  social  civilized  state  is  necessary  to  the 
fullest  development  of  all  the  powers  of  man.  The  true 
natural  state  of  man  is  not  the  savage  state. 

Society,  then,  is  the  only  necessary  result  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  man,  and  hence  may  properly  be  said  to  be  of  divine 
origin.  God  is  the  author  of  society,  just  aa  mnch  ashe  is 
author  of  the  constitution  of  man.    It  is  not  the  result  of  hu- 
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man  agreement ;  man  does  not  become  a  member  of  it  by 
giving  his  consent  to  its  laws.  ^'  What,"  says  a  true  Jefier- 
sonian  republican,  who  believes  that  all  taws  owe  their  just 
authority  to  the  consent  of  the  governed,  *'  am  I  a  member  of 
civil  society  without  ray  consent  ?  Am  I  subject  to  its  laws 
before  I  have  had  a  voice  in  making  them  ?  I  object  to  this — 
it  is  anti-YepubUcan." 

We  rbply^  it  is  true  you  are  a  member  of  society  without 
your  consent,  you  are  subject  to  its  fundamental  law,  the  law 
of  justice,  whether  you  give  your  consent  or  not.  The  proof 
of  this  (if  proof  it  can  be  called)  lies  in  your  moral  nature. 
You  see  that  you  are  a  member  of  society — ^you  feel  that  you 
are  bound  by  its  law — ^you  might  as  well  object  to  being  bom 
without  your  consent.  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  submit 
with  the  best  grace  you  are  able  to  assume.  The  facts  are 
self-evident.  The  voice  of  your  moral  nature  tells  you  that 
**  these  things  are  so.^' 

It  is  commonly  said  that  by  becoming  a  member  of  so- 
ciety, man  gives  up  some  of  his  rights,  that  he  may  retain 
others — surrenders  a  part  of  his  natural  liberty,  that  he  may 
retain  the  rest.  We  regard  this  as  an  erroneous  assertion. 
In  the  first  place,  we  object  to  the  phrase,  <^  becoming  a 
member  of  society ,''  as  involving  an  erroneous  idea.  But  not 
to  dwell  upon  this;  we  affirm  that  liberty  is  wholly  of  social 
origin.  We  know  not  what  is  meant  by  natural  liberty,  unless 
it  be  liberty  to  be  a  savage  or  a  brute ;  we  deny  that  man 
ever  had  any  such  liberty  to  give  up.  The  law  of  his  natore 
forbids  it.  A  man  has  no  right  to  be  a  savage  or  a  brute, 
for  he  thereby  would  defeat  the  end  for  which  he  was  made. 

Liberty  consists  in  security  against  wrong.  This  defini- 
tion was  first  given  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  its  adop- 
tion removes  a  host  of  difficulties,  and  leads  us  along  a  way 
which  bears  infallible  marks  of  being  the  true  way.  A  man 
has  liberty,  wheif  he  is  permitted  to  do  right,  and  when  he  is 
secured  against  wrong.  Society  requires  him,  or  can  law- 
fully require  him  only  to  do  what  is  right,  and  to  avoid  what  is 
wrong.     He  gives  up  no  right,  for  he  had  not  the  right  of 
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doing  wrong  before— even  if  we  could  conceive  of  his  exist- 
ing anterior  to  society.     He  receives  liberty. 

We  see,  then,  the  relation  between  liberty  and  law,  and 
the  folly  of  the  notion  that  men  enjoy  liberty  in  proportion  to 
the  absence  of  law.  If  laws  were  perfect,  and  perfectly  exe- 
cuted, they  would  permit  every  man  to  do  right,  and  secure 
him  perfectly  against  wrong — which  would  meet  our  idea  of 
a  state  of  perfect  liberty,  where  a  man  is  perfectly  free  to  do 
all  that  is  right,  and  prevented  from  doing  wrong ;  that  is,  the 
perfection  of  law  would  be  perfection  of  liberty. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  civil  society,  of  the  state  as 
distinct  from  government,  with  which  it  is  often  confounded. 
When  we  speak  of  the  union  of  church  and  state,  we  speak 
of  the  union  of  the  church,  as  a  religious  society,  with  the 
government.  The  church  can  be  separated  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  must  be,  if  it  would  attain  the  end  for  which  it 
exists ;  but  religion  cannot  be  separated  from  the  state.  The 
state  is  a  religious  institution  as  much  as  man  is  a  religious 
being.  It  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  justice — ^it  exists  for  the 
realization  of  justice  between  man  and  man. 

Government  b  the  organ  by  which  the  state  ordinarily 
acts.  Its  existence  b  needful  to  the  attainment  of  the  ends 
for  which  the  state  exists,  and  hence  is  of  divine  origin.  The 
state  is  bound  to  adopt  the  form  of  government  which  is  best 
adapted  to  carry  out  its  ends ;  and  as  these  may  vary  with  the 
varying  circumstances  of  the  state,  one  form  may  be  obliga* 
tory  at  one  time,  and  another  at  another.  The  Scriptures 
teach  this  view.  They  speak  of  government  as  the  ordinance 
of  God,  but  are  silent  as  to  its  forms. 

If  the  state  and  government  are  institutions  of  divine 
origin,  it  b  not  necessary  to  prove  that  they  are  subject  to 
the  divine  government  and  control.  The  principles  of  the 
divine  government  with  respect  to  the  state  is  a  roost  inter- 
esting topic  of  inquiry,  and  one  which  we  may  discuss  at 
another  time. 
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ARTICLE  VI, 

NECESSITY    OF   THE    HOLY    SPIRIT'S   INFLUENeE   IN   THE 

WORK  OF  MAN'S  REDEMPTION. 

By  R«T.  Sbth  WiLutTON f  D.  D. 

The  uniTersOy  In  its  most  extensive  sense,  comprehends 
all  existence,  whether  created  or  uncreated.  The  parts  of 
creaiion,  in  many  respects,  differ  exceedingly  one  from  an- 
other ;  some  being  nothing  more  than  lifeless  matter ;  others 
having  vegetable,  and  others  animal  life  ;  while  other  created 
existences  bear  the  image  of  the  only  wise  God.  But  there 
b  one  particular  in  which  all  parts  of  the  created  universe  are 
perfectly  alike ;  viz.,  in  their  dependence  on  the  Creator*  It 
is  self-evident  that  one  part  of  creation  must  have  been  as  de- 
pendent for  its  first  existence  as  another.  An  angel  could  no 
more  begin  to  be,  without  the  exertion  of  creative  power,  than 
an  insect.  Nor  is  the  angel  any  less  dependent  than  the  in- 
sect, for  the  protraction  of  his  existence,  or  the  preservation 
and  exercise  of  those  noble  faculties,  which  give  him  such  an 
elevated  place  in  the  scale  of  being. 

All  can  see  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  the  attri- 
bute of  self'eocuience  imparled  to  any  thing  which  is  made. 
And  I  would  inquire,  whether  it  would  be  any  less  absurd,  to 
suppose  the  created  universe,  or  any  part  of  it,  after  being 
brought  into  existence,  henceforward  to  become  independent 
of  the  Creator  ?  If  reason  does  not  decide  this  point,  revela- 
tion does.  Revelation  declares  that  God,  particularly  in  the 
person  of  hb  Son,  upholds  all  things,  by  the  word  of  his 
power,  and  that  by  him  all  things  consist.  Heb.  1 :  3,  Col. 
1  :  17.  According  to  the  Bible,  God  worketh  all  things 
after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  both  in  the  natural  and 
moral  world.  At  his  pleasure,  he  gives  us  rain  from  heaven 
and  fruitful  seasons.  Nor  does  the  Bible  represent  man,  the 
lord  of  this  lower  world,  as  any  less  dependent  on  his  Creator 
than  those  creatures  over  which  he  rules.     "  Man's  goings 
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are  of  the  Lord/'  **  We  are  not  sufficient  of  ourselves,  to  think 
any  thing  as  of  ourselves/'  Even  the  hearts  of  kings,  how- 
ever absolute  their  government  may  be,  are  in  the  hand  of  the 
Lord,  and  are  turned  at  his  pleasure. 

That  portion  of  God's  intelligent  creatures,  which  have  re- 
volted from  his  government  and  set  up  for  independence,  are 
nevertheless  as  dependent  as  they  were  before  their  revolt. 
Their  hearts  are  still  in  his  hand.  Therefore  it  is  that  he  can 
cause  their  wrath  to  praise  htm,  and  the  remainder  of  their 
wrath  he  can  restrain.  Were  wicked  men  as  independent  of 
divine  control  as  they  wish  to  be,  what  could  render  it  certain 
diat  their  wrath  would  eventuate  in  the  promotion  of  God's 
glory ;  or  what  could  give  an  assurance  that  their  wrath 
would  be  effectually  restrained  at  that  very  pdnt,  where  the 
interests  of  his  kingdom  require  it  ?  In  this  case,  what  could 
have  rend^ed  it  certain  that  the  brethren  of  Joseph  would 
not  have  carried  into  execution  their  first  project,  namely,  to 
kill  him  outrigbt  ?  or,  in  case  this  failed,  their  second,  which 
was  to  leave  him  to  perish  in  the  deep  pit,  instead  of  selling 
him  to  the  Ishmaelites  ?  And  these  Ishraaelites,  if  God  bad 
had  no  control  over  their  hearts,  might  have  sold  him  to  soma 
other  Egyptian  besides  Potiphar.  But  God's  great  and  holy 
plan  required  that  the  captain  of  Pharaoh's  guard,  in  distinc- 
tion from  every  other  man  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  should  be 
Joseph's  master.  There  are  many  devices  in  a  man's  heart, 
nevertheless  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  that  shall  stand.  If, 
however,  the  devices  of  a  man's  heart  were  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  Almighty,  we  do  not  see  how  his  counsel  could  air- 
ways stand,  so  that  he  should  be  able  to  do  all  bis  pleasure. 

But  while  all  rational  creatures  are  completely  in  the  band 
of  their  Creator,  being  dependent  on  him  not  only  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  intellectual  powers,  but  also  (or  their  exer- 
cise, there  is  nevertheless  a  sense  in  which  God  is  said,  at  cer- 
tain times,  to  withdraw  or  withhold  bis  influence,  in  distinc- 
tion from  other  times  ;  and  from  some  of  his  rational  family, 
in  distinction  from  others  of  them.  Concerning  Hezekiah  it 
is  said  that,  ^*  in  the  business  of  the  ambassadors  of  the 
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priaces  of  Babylon,  God  left  bim  to  trj  bim,  that  he  might 
know  all  that  was  in  his  heart."  There  was  a  particular 
time  in  the  history  of  Israel,  in  which  God  says  concerning 
theon^  ^'  So  I  gave  them  tip  unto  their  own  hearts'  lusts." 
And  concerning  the  heathen  nations  it  b  said,  *^  For  this 
cause  God  gave  them  tp  unto  vile  affections." 

We  have  seen  that  the  Scriptnres  assert  the  universal  de* 
pendence  of  moral  agents  on  God,  even  in  all  their  voluntary 
actions ;  and  yet,  from  the  passages  which  have  now  been 
alluded  to,  we  perceive  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which,  on  a 
particular  occasion,  God  withdrew  his  influence  frotn  one  of 
his  favorites ;  and  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  with* 
drew  this  influence  from  the  holy  nation ;  and  that  in  this 
special  sense  he  withdraws  his  influence  from  the  whole  pa- 
gan world,  giving  them  up  to  vile  affections.  Hence  we 
infer  that,  altbougfa  there  is  a  divine  agency  which  pervades 
the  created  universe,  there  is  a  more  special  influence  which 
pnxluces  and  preserves  holiness  of  character.  This,  in  the 
Scriptures,  is  commonly  distinguished  from  other  divine  effi** 
ciency,  by  its  being  attributed  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the 
matter  of  our  salvation,  this  peculiar  divine  influence  is  made 
as  absolutely  necessary  as  the  atonement  of  Christ*  I  pro- 
pose to  show,  in  a  number  of  particulars,  what  supreme 
importance  tlie  Scriptures  ascribe  to  the  Spirit's  influence. 

1.  They  ascribe  a  supreme  importance  to  the  Spirit's 
influence,  by  representing  all  those  who  are  not  the  tuijeeti 
of  it  a$  being  tender  the  entire  dominion  of  sin.  So  it  is 
represented  in  Jude,  verse  19 :  ^  These  be  they  who  sepa- 
rate themselves,  sensual,  not  having  the  Spirit."  Chrbt  d^ 
scribes  the  entire  depravity  of  an  unbelieving  world  by  do* 
claring  it  incapable  of  receiving  the  Spirit  of  truth  :  ^*  Whom 
the  world  cannot  receive."  And  Paul  tells  us  that*  the 
natural  roan  rec^eth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
It  appears  then  that,  in  Scripture  dialect,  to  be  destitute 
of  the  Spirit,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be  destitute  of  holiness. 

2.  A  change  of  character  from  sin  to  holiness  is  attri- 
buted to  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  efficient  agent.    ^*  Except 
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a  man  be  bpm  of  the  water  and  of  the  Spirit,"  said  Christ, 
'^  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  Again  he 
said,' ^' It  is  the  Spirit  which  quickeneth,  the  flesh  proGteth 
nothing."  The  Spirit  imparts  the  life  of  holiness  to  such 
as  are  dead  in  sin.  In  relation  to  this  great  moral  change, 
Paul  testified,  ''Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we 
have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercjr  hath  he  saved  us, 
by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  The  salvation  of  men  is  no  more  possible  without 
regeneration,  than  without  an  atonement  for  sin.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures,  regeneration  is  never  produced  by 
any  less  powerful  agent  than  the  Holy  Ghost.  Just  as  im* 
portant  then  as  b  the  salvation  of  an  immortal  soul,  is  the 
Spirit's  influence. 

3.  The  preservation  of  a  holy  principle  in  the  saints  is 
ascribed  to  the  same  divine  agent,  who  first  imparts  it. 
'^  Being  confident  of  this  very  thing,"  said  Paul  to  die  Pbi- 
lippians,  "  that  he  which  hath  begun  a  good  work  in  you, 
will  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ."  Saints  are 
denominated  spiritual^  to  denote  the  permanency  of  the  Spirit's 
residence  in  their  hearts.  They  are  called  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost*  Christ  said  to  his  true  disciples, ''  But  ye  know 
him,"  (i.  e.  the  Spirit  of  truth,)  "  for  he  dwelleth  in  you,  and 
shall  be  in  you  for  ever."  Paul  says  to  the  Roman  Chris- 
tians, ''  Ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you."  ''  And  hereby,"  said  John, 
''we  know  that  he  abideth  in  us,  by  the  Spirit  which  he 
hath  given  us."  From  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  we 
are  led  to  conclude,  that  the  life  of  piety  would  become 
extinct  in  the  Christian's  soul,  were  it  not  for  the  abiding 
influences  of  the  Spirit,  with  just  as  much  certainty  as  the 
loss  of  his  breath  would  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  hb  body. 

4.  Eminence  in  holiness  is  accounted  ffir  by  uncommon 
communications  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Why  did  the  martyr 
Stephen  excel  hb  fellow  Christians  at  Jerusalem  ?  Because 
he  was  emphatically  full  of  faith.  But  why  was  be  so  full 
of  faith  ?     The  answer  is.  Because  he  was  eminently  filled 
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with  the  Holjr  Ghost :  ^'  They  chose  Stephen,  a  man  Jiitt 
of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ohost."  Acts  6:  5.  In  de- 
scribing Barnabas,  Luke  reverses  the  order,  and  mentions 
first  the  cause,  then  the  effect :  '^  He  was  a  good  man,  and 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith.''  That  remarkable 
degree  of  sanctification  which  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem 
had  at  the  Pentecost,  is  expressed  by  its  being  said,  "  They 
were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  And  is  not  the 
perfect  holiness  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  described  in 
the  same  way  ?  ^*  And  Jesus  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
returned  from  Jordan."  Was  not  his  immaculate  purity  the 
efifect  of  his  having  the  Holy  Spirit  given  him  without  mea- 
sure? And  may  we  not  hence  infer  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
b  needed  to  preserve  holy  creatures  from  falling  into  sin, 
as  well  as  to  recover  the  fallen  ? 

5.  The  Scriptures  represent  the  special  and  abundant 
influences  of  the  Spirit  as  constituting  the  most  invariant 
particular  in  the  qualifications  of  ChrUfs  ministers.  Those 
whom  he  chose  for  apostles,  to  go  forth  to  disciple  the 
nations,  he  kept  with  him  all  the  time  of  his  public  minis- 
try ;  so  that  they  heard  his  public  and  private  instructions 
and  devotions ;  and  yet  they  wanted  the  crowning  qualifica- 
tion for  their  work,  and  that  was  a  fresh  and  copious  an- 
ointing of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  signified  their  need  of  this 
when,  in  his  first  interview  with  them  on  the  evening  after 
his  resurrection,  he  breathed  on  them,  and  said,  Receive  ye 
the  Holy  Ghost.  He  encouraged  them  that  they  should 
receive  power  for  accomplishing  their  great  work,  after  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  should  come  upon  them.  And  when  he 
was  about  to  leave  them,  he  commanded  them  to  tarry  in 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  until  they  should  be  endued  with 
power  from  on  high.  Although  in  the  fresh  anointing  which 
they  were  to  receive  after  his  ascension,  the  miraculous 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  comprehended,  yet  they  were  not 
the  whole,  nor  indeed  the  principal  part  of  the  blessing 
promised.  That  unction  of  the  Holy  One  which  does  not 
enable  Christ's  minbters  to  work  a  single  miracle,  b  of  the 
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most  importance  to  qualify  them  for  their  holy  work.  O 
for  more  of  this  precious  unction  to  descend  on  the  writer 
of  this  essay,  and  on  all  his  brethren  in  the  sacred  ministry  ! 

$.  Spirihial  harvests y  which  are  a  blessing  in6nitely 
superior  to  natural  harvests,  depend  for  their  existence  on  the 
outpouring  of  God's  Spirit.  Religious  excitement  of  a  certain 
kind  may,  doubtless,  be  wholly  the  woik  of  man,  or  of  Satan 
transformed  into  an  angel  of  light ;  but  all  those  revivals  of 
rel'gion,  in  whatever  denomination,  which  give  permanent 
strength  to  the  church  of  God,  are  the  work  of  his  Holy 
Spirit.  The  ministers  of  the  word,  even  after  they  have  been 
abundantly  replenished  with  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Spirit, 
are  not  sufficient  of  themselves  to  produce  a  genuine  revival 
of  religion.  Still  it  remains  true  that  the  excellency  of  the 
power  is  of  God,  and  not  of  them*  Paul  planted  and  Apollos 
watered,  but  God  gave  the  increase.  That  wonderful  suc- 
cess which  attended  the  word  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  is 
attributed  to  a  remarkable  effiision  of  the  Spirit.  When  they 
who  had  been  driven  away  from  Jerusalem  by  the  sword  of 
persecution,  travelled  abroad  preaching  the  word,  their  suc^* 
cess  is  attributed  to  the  same  cause.  <<The  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  with  them;  and  a  great  number  believed  and 
turned  unto  the  Lord."  Peter  speaks  of  all  the  success  of 
the  gospel  as  the  result  of  its  being  preached  with  the  Hofy 
Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven.  Even  the  children  of  the 
covenant  do  not  become  prepared  to  subscribe  with  their  own 
hand  to  the  Lord,  until  he  graciously  pours  his  Spirit  upon 
them.  Isaiah  44 :  3-5. 

7.  The  mUlenniwnf  the  grand  harvest  of  the  church,  is 
attributed  to  a  mighty  and  universal  efiusion  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  The  promise,  ^*  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  aU 
jksh"  fumidbes  the  only  good  reason  to  believe  that  true  re- 
ligidD  will  ever  become  universal  through  this  depraved  world. 
The  earth  will  remain  a  moral  wilderness  until  the  Spirit  be 
poured  npon  us  from  on  high  ;  and  then  the  wilderness  will  be-* 
come  a  fruitful  field.  Isaiah  32:  15.  When  these  effusions 
are  withheld,  it  will  revert  to  its  wilderness-state,  as  we  learn 
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froffl  the  20th  chapter  of  Revelation.  But  while  the  millen- 
nial day  of  the  church  shall  last,  ^'  liviog  waters  shall  go  out 
from  Jerusalem — in  summer  and  winter  it  shall  be,"  The 
winter  will  not  freeze  up  these  holy  purifying  waters.  It  is 
to  this  period  of  the  church  belongs  that  peculiar  promise : 
^<  My  Spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and  my  words  which  I  hare 
put  in  thy  mouth,  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out 
of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed's 
aeed.'^  Isaiah  59:  21. 

9.  Nothing  has   a   more  intimate  connection   with   the 
glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men,  than  the  $cr^tural  or^ 
ihodoxy  of  the  churchy  and  especially  of  the  sacred  ministry. 
The  church  is  called  '^  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth." 
But  so  far  as  she  exchanges  truth  for  error,  her  light  is  ob- 
scured, and  she  is  less  fit  to  advance  the  cause  of  holiness  in 
the  earth.  Should  her  zeal  remain  undiminished^  this  may  serve 
to  render  Iter  the  more  mbchievous.     Is  not  this  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  church  of  Rome  ?  Nor  will  thoee  Protestant 
churches,  which  have  gone  far  away  from  the  taruth^  aid  much 
in  advancing  the  cause  <^  Christ,  until  they  come  back  to  the 
sound  doctrines  of  the  Refcnmation.     Whatever,  then,  can  be 
most  relied  on  to  cause  the  truth  of  the  gospel  to  continue  in 
the  church  j  must  be  a  thing  of  first  importance.     And  what,  I 
would  ask,  short  of  special  disine  influence^  can  be  dependied 
on  to  do  this  ?     The  apostle  John,  addressing  hiipself  to  tiue 
believers,  says,  '^  But  ye  have  an  unction  of  the  Holy  Qkie^" 
(by  which  he  means  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit,) 
^'  and  ye  know  all  things.     I  have  not  written  unto  you  be- 
cause ye  know  not  the  truth,  but  because  ye  know  it,  and 
ihat  no  lie  is  of  the  truth."     Further  on   he  says,  ^^  These 
things  have  I  written  concerning  them  that  seduce  you^     But 
the  anointing  which  ye  have  received  of  him  abideth  in  you; 
and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach  you ;  but  as  the*  same 
anointing  teacbeth  you  of  all  things,  and  is  truth  and'is  no  lie; 
and  even  as  it  hath  taught  you,  ye  shall  abide  in  him."     So 
long  as  the  Ghristian  church  and'  the-  Christian  ministry  are 
favored  with  thia  holy  anqntbg,  the  truth  issaft ;  for' then  it 
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will  not  only  be  written  with  ink  on  the  leaves  of  their  fonnu* 
lanes  and  their  Bibles,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  on 
the  fleshly  tables  of  their  hearts. 

9.  The  Spirit's  influence  is  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testa- 
menty  as  comprehensive  of  all  the  good  procured  for  us  by  the 
sufferings  of  our  Redeemer;  and  this  shows  the  supreme 
importance  of  that  influence.  This,  by  way  of  eminence,  is 
called  "  the  promise  of  the  Father."  To  make  way  for  the 
coming  of  the  Spirit,  Christ  told  his  disciples  it  was  expedi* 
ent  for  them  that  he  should  go  away.  His  mission  would 
have  been  in  vain,  had  it  not  been  succeeded  by  that  of  the 
Spirit.  It  is  the  Spirit's  oflice  to  take  the  things  of  Christ  and 
show  them  to  us.  Without  his  efficient  agency  we  have  no 
true  acquaintance  with  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  But  unto 
them  who  believe,  by  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Christ 
is  truly  precious. 

10.  This  seems  to  be  the  blessing  which  is  comprehensive 
of  aU  we  ask  in  prayer :  hence  we  infer  its  greatness  and 
indispensableness  in  the  work  of  our  salvation.  In  a  passage 
in  the  7th  of  Matthew,  Christ  teaches  us  that  our  Father  in 
heaven  is  ready  to  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him ;  and 
in  a  parallel  passage  in  Luke,  he  says,  *'  How  much  more  shall 
your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask 
him."  This  seems  to  imply  that,  in  an  important  sense,  the 
Holy  Spirit  comprehends  all  the  good  we  need  to  ask  in 
prayer.  They  who  lived  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  prayed 
much  for  hb  coming.  This  was  very  much  the  burden  of 
their  prayers.  This  is  what  was  intended  by  their  '^  waiting 
for  the  consolation  of  Israel."  But  now,  since  Christ  has 
already  come,  and  gone  through  with  his  suflfering  work, 
nothing  dse  remains  to  be  prayed  for,  but  the  coming  of 
the  Spirit.  As  to  the  provision  for  our  salvation,  wc  have 
nothing  more  to  ask.  The  atonement  has  been  made.  The 
revelation  of  God's  will  in  the  Scriptures  b  complete.  We 
have  not  to  ask  for  an  additional  chapter.  The  great  bless- 
ing which  remains  to  be  given,  and  given  in  answer  to  prayer, 
b  a  more  copious  eflusion  of  the  Spirit's  influence. 
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11.  All  ih2ii  fellowship  in  the  moral  systemj  which  is 
worthy  of  the  name,  is  attributed  to  the  ageacy  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  When  Paul  was  treating  on  the  subject  of  fellow- 
ship among  Christians,  he  exhorts  them  to  endeavor  to  keep 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit ;  and  then  adds,  ''There  is  one  body, 
and  one  Spirit"  The  one  Spirit,  which  gives  unity  to  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ,  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  When  this 
apostle  was  about  to  urge  his  Philippian  brethren  to  be  like* 
minded,  and  to  have  the  same  love,  he  begins  by  saying,  ''  If 
there  be  any  comfort  of  love,  if  any  fellowship  of  the  Spirit.*^  . 
This  implies  that  all  true  Christians  know,  by  their  own  ex- 
perience, that  there  is  a  peculiar  fellowship  which  is  pro* 
duced  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Is  not  this  peculiar  fellowship 
the  very  thing  which  is  intended  by  the  ''  communion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  in  the  benediction  which  closes  the  second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ?  In  the  original  language,  the 
word  for  fellowship  and  commuAion  is  the  same.  The  fellow- 
ship of  the  Spirit  does  not  meanthe  same  as  fellowship  with  the 
Spirit,  in  distinction  from  the  other  persons  of  the  Godhead ; 
nor  the  same  as  fellowship  with  God,  in  distinction  from  other 
holy  beings.  It  is  doubtless  called  ''  the  fellowship  of  the 
Spirit,"  or  ''  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  to  denote 
that  all  the  fellowship  which  exists  between  God  and  his  holy 
creatures,  as  well  as  between  such  creatures  themselves,  is 
begun  and  perpetuated  by  their  common  participation  of  the 
Spirit's  influence. 

12.  All  true  happiness  is  attributed  to  the  special  agency 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  circumstance  gives  him  the  ap-  ' 
f)ellation  of  the  Comforter.  After  Christ  had  said  to  his  dis- 
ciples, I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another 
Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever;  even  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive ;  he  added, 
''  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless,  I  will  come  unto  you." 
That  is,  I  will  come  to  you  by  the  special  and  consoling  in- 
fluences of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whose  office  it  is  to  comfort  be- 
lievers. Paul  describes  the  true  kingdom  of  God%s  consist- 
ing not  in  meat   and  drink,  but  in  righteousness,  and  peace, 
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and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  ^'Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost"  is 
the  joy  which  he  produces :  it  distinguishes  that  enjoyment 
which  he  produces  from  all  that  which  is  derived  from  other 
sources.  Joy  is  expressly  said  to  be  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit. 
**  But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy"  etc..  Gal.  5  :  32* 
It  is  peculiar  to  that  joy,  which  is  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  that 
it  can  be  a  contemporary  with  sore  afflictions.  Paul  reminds 
the  Christians  at  Thessalonica,  that  Aey  received  the  word 
in  much  affliction,  with  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  joy  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  often  remains  undiminished  by  afflic- 
tion, is  destroyed  by  sin.  Between  the  pleasures  of  sin  and 
the  comforts  of  the  Spirit,  there  is  no  agreement.  David,  by 
indulging  in  the  one,  lost  the  other.  But  when,  like  the  pro* 
digal,  he  came  to  himself,  he  cried,  <^  Restore  unto  me  the 
joy  of  thy  salvation  ;  and  upbdd  me  by  thy  free  Spmt«" 
As  far  as  light  excelletb  darkness,  does  the  joy  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  excel  the  pleasures  of  sin  ;  and  so  far  does  it  also  excel 
the  joy  of  the  hypocrite,  which  is  but  for  a  moment. 

That  there  is  a  Holy  Ghost,  we  have  both  heard  and  be- 
lieved ;  also  that  his  agency  has  a  necessary  place  in  efiecting 
tbe  salvation  of  sinners.  But  concerning  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  his  agency,  there  is  not  an  entire  harmony  of  senti- 
ment among  those  who  claim  to  belong  to  that  department  of 
tbe  church,  which  has  been  distinguished  by  being  called  '^  the 
Orthodox."  By  answering  three  or  four  questions  which  Ee- 
late  to  this  important  sabjeot,  I  shall  have  opportunity  to  ex- 
hibit what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  scriptural  view  of  it. 

The  first  and  leading  question  is  this  :  Is  the  agency  of 
the  Nbly  Ghost,,  on  the  hearts  of  tliose  whom  he  renews  and 
Muicufies,  direct  1  There  are  but  two  different  ways  in  which 
we  are  able  to  conceive  that  God  can  operate  on  the  human 
mind ;  the  one  mediate,  and  the  other  tmme</iate,  or  indirect  and 
direct.  It  is  not  tbe  invisibility  of  God's  agency  which  makes 
it  direct ;  for  an  angelic  agent  is  invisible  ;  and  has  power  to 
use  arguments  to  persuade  us  to  virtue ;  but  has  no  power  to 
produce  virtuous  aflbctions  in  our  hearts.     While  God  does 
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* 
nothing  more  than  to  present  arguments  before  our  minds  to 

persuade  us  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  his  agency  is  no  more 
direct,  in  the  sense  we  use  this  term,  than  that  of  an  angel,  or 
that  of  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  That  agency  which  is  re- 
stricted to  the  presentation  of  motives  to  the  mind,  by  what- 
ever agent,  whether  created  or  uncreated,  they  are  presented, 
is  technically  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Pioral  suasion* 
One  man  may  operate  on  the  mind  of  another  by  moral  sua- 
sion. But  the  other  mode  of  operation,  which  we  term  im- 
mediate and  direct,  must  be  peculiar  to  God  himself.  The 
question  before  us  is  not.  Does  God  make  use  of  moral  suasion 
in  bringing  back  his  revolted  subjects  ?  But  it  is  this ;  Does 
he  make  use  of  any  other  influence  besides  that  of  moral  sua- 
sion ?  Does  he,  besides  presenting  the  truth  and  holding  it 
up  before  their  minds,  exert  a  more  direct  agency  to  causs 
them  to  love  and  embrace  it  ?  That  he  does  exert  such  an 
immediate  and  direct  agency,  I  think  is  capable  of  scriptural 
proof. 

] .  The  Scriptures  make  such  a  representation  of  God's 
agency  in  renewing  the  depraved  mind,  as  very  naturally 
leads  us  to  contemplate  it  as  an  operation  peculiar  to  himself. 
They  inform  us  that  those  who  receive  Christ  for  their  Saviour 
are  such  as  were  born  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the 
flesh;  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.  In  harmony  with 
this  it  is  declared,  "  Neither  is  he  that  planteth  any  thing, 
neither  he  that  watereth ;  but  God  who  giveth  the  increase," 
Again,  ^'  That  the  excellency  of  the  power  might  be  of  God, 
and  not  of  us."  And  yet  God's  ministers  can  present  light 
before  the  minds  of  their  hearers ;  even  the  same  light  which 
God  himself  presents ;  for  they  have  his  word  to  enlighten 
them.  And  so  far  as  God  uses  moral  suasion  to  effect  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  he  very  commonly  does  it  by  human 
instruments,  especially  the  ministers  of  his  gospel.  On  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  was  not  the  moral  suasion  which  he  used 
directly  from  the  mouth  of  Peter  ?  It  was  when  they  heard 
what  Peter  spoke,  that  they  were  pricked  in  the  heait.  If, 
therefore,  God  '  does  nothing  more  than  to  reason  with  bis 
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creatures  and  press  motives  upon  their  consciencesi  where  b 
the  fundamental  difference  between  him  and  his  uiinistets  ? 

2,  The  Scriptures  represent  the  work  of  renewing  and 
sanctifying  a  depraved  mind,  as  one  of  the  mighiiest  dUplays 
of  the  power  of  the  Almighty.  Paul  wbhed  the  saints  at 
Ephesus  to  know  what  was  the  exceeding  greatness  of  God's 
power  toward  them  according  to  the  working  of  that  mighty 
power  which  raised  Christ  from  the  dead.  When  he  had,  at 
another  time,  told  them  that  God  was  able  to  do  exceeding 
abundantly  above  all  they  could  ask  or  think,  he  adds,  *^  ac- 
cording to  the  power  that  worketh  in  us."  It  would  seem  as 
if  be  could  think  of  no  display  in  all  the  world  which  would 
give  Christians  such  an  impressive  sense  of  the  uncontrolled 
power  of  God,  as  to  refer  them  to  that  divine  work  which 
was  going  on  in  their  own  hearts.  But  if  all  which  God  does 
in  subduing  the  hearts  of  rebels,  consists  in  the  mere  presen- 
tation of  arguments  and  motives,  always  leaving  it  with  th^m 
to  assent  or  dissent,  where,  I  ask,  is  the  exceeding  greatness 
of  this  display  of  power  ? 

3.  If  God  has  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy ;  if 
the  Spirit  quickeneth  whom  he  mlly  does  it  not  prove  that  he 
can  exert  an  influence  which  is  more  direct  than  that  of  moral 
suasion  ?  Christ  declared,  that  all  whom  the  Father  had  given 
him  should  come  to  him.  Yet  are  they  by  nature  children 
of  wrath  and  disobedience,  even  as  others.  They  must  be 
renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  they  will  never  come  to 
Christ ;  and  yet  we  are  assured  they  will  all  come.  Hence 
we  infer  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  able  to  renew  the  most  de- 
praved heart.  And  does  not  this  seem  to  settle  the  point, 
that  his  access  to  the  heart  must  be  more  direct  than  ours  ? 
If  an  effectual  call,  extended  to  all  the  elect,  shows  that  the 
Spirit  exerts  a  power  above  that  of  mere  persuasion ;  does  not 
the  final  perseverance  of  all  who  are  effectually  called,  prove 
the  same  7  Not  one  of  their  whole  number  gets  out  of  the 
hand  of  Christ.  But  if  nothing  more  than  moral  means  were 
used  to  preserve  them,  could  it  be  ascertained  that  none  of 
them  would  perish  ?    And  does  not  the  everlasting  stability 
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of  their  holy  character  in  heaven^  show  that  the  power  which 
preserves  them  from  falling  is  more  direct  and  effectual  than 
that  of  moral  suasion  ? 

4.  Infant  regeneration  proves  that  the  mind  can  be  ap- 
proached more  directly  than  by  moral  suasion.  Christ  said 
to  Nicodemus,  '^  Except  a  man  be  bom  again  he  cannot  see 
the  kingdom  of  God/'  In  the  original  it  is,  "  Except  any  wie 
be  bom  again."  That  Christ  meant  to  assert  the  necessity 
of  the  spiritual  birth  in  relation  to  every  child  bora  into  the 
world,  is  made  evident :  for  he  proceeded  to  say,  '*  That 
which  is  born  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh ;  and  that  which  is  bom  of 
the  Spirit,  is  spirit.  Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  thee,  Ye  must 
be  bora  again."  Whether  all  infants  are  saved,  is  not  a  point 
which  we  now  need  to  discuss.  That  some  of  those  who  die 
in  infancy  are  saved,  none  will  dbpute.  And  if  saved,  it 
must  be  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  But  how  can  the  Holy  Ghost  use  moral 
suasion  with  an  infant  of  a  day  old,  or  of  a  year  old  ? 

A  second  question  is  this :  Does  not  a  direct  agency  of 
God  on  the  hearts  of  men  destrotfy  or  at  least  impair  their 
freedom  1  I  would  say  it  does  not ;  unless  by  freedom  be 
meant  the  same  as  independence.  If  creatures  cannot  be  free 
agents,  except  they  are  as  independent  as  their  Creator,  free 
agency  can  have  no  place  in  the  created  universe.  But  why 
should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  with  us,  that  God 
should  make  agents  who  are  dependent  and  yet  free  ?  Lidir 
viduality  is  attributable  to  created  beings  as  well  as  to  God. 
They  are  not  parts  of  God,  though  altogether  dependent  on 
him.  If  they  have  reason,  it  is  their  own ;  and  if  they  have 
a  free  will,  it  is  their  own.  It  is  their  own  individual  agency 
which  they  exercise :  it  is  not  God's.  But  though  it  is  their 
own,  it  is  that  which  he  has  given  them,  and  which  he  con- 
stantly sustains  and  controls.  When  Adam  was  first  created 
was  he  not,  in  distinction  from  all  the  creatures  around  him, 
an  intelligent  moral  agent  ?  And  yet  he,  as  much  as  they, 
came  directly  from  the  forming  hand  of  the  Creator.  If  that 
creative  power  which  was  employed  in  giving  ex'istenco  to 
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a  moral  agent  and  putting  him  in  motion,  was  immediate  and 
direct,  why  should  any  subsequent  influence  of  this  kind  be 
deemed  incompatible  with  his  freedom  ? 

Is  it  right  for  us  to  bring  God  down  to  a  level  with  our- 
selves, and  to  conclude,  because  we  can  go  no  higher  than  to 
form  a  curious  machine,  that  he  cannot  create  intelligent  and 
voluntary  actors  ?  Or  ought  we  to  suppose  that  it  transcends 
his  power  to  govern  the  hearts  of  such  agents,  after  he  has 
brought  them  into  existence  ?  If  by  creative  power  he  could 
at  first  give  their  minds  a  right  direction,  and  yet  they  be  per* 
fectly  different  from  all  machinery,  why  can  he  not  by  as 
direct  an  operation  create  ihem  anew  unto  good  works,  without 
destroying  or  even  impairing  their  freedom  of  action  ?  Why 
may  not  he  turn  them,  and  yet  they  turn  1  Their  turning, 
when  it  is  the  effect  of  hb  direct  operation  on  their  minds, 
may  be  as  free  an  act  as  if  it  had  been  effected  by  mere 
moral  suasion.  His  act  is  the  cause,  and  theirs  the  effect ; 
but  theirs  b  no  less  free  than  his.  He  can  work  in  them  to 
will  and  to  do ;  and  yet  they  both  will  and  do.  He  puts 
forth  a  power  which  the  rebel  cannot  withstand ;  and  yet  in 
the  day  of  that  power  the  rebel  becomes  cordially  willing  to 
submit.    Ps.  110:  3. 

Some  may  imagine  that  the  Bible  itself  represents  the  di- 
vine agency  in  producing  the  renovated  character  in  man,  as 
annihilating  his  claim  to  moral  excellence.  I  know  the  Bible 
teaches  us  that  all  boasting  is  excluded.  It  is  required  that 
he  that  glorieth  should  glory  in  the  Lord.  It  teaches  that 
our  salvation  is  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast ;  for 
that  we  are  hb  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
good  works.  The  reasons  why  the  believer's  salvation  ex- 
cludes boasting  are  manifest. 

(1.)  He  has  deserved  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  still  de- 
serves it.  The  righteousness  through  which  he  b  justified 
was  wrought  out  wholly  by  another,  even  by  him  who  is  "  the 
tx)rd  our  righteousness." 

(2.)  His  recovery  from  the  entire  dominion  of  sin  b  effect- 
ed by  the  mighty  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  counteracting  the 
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obstioate  rebellion  of  bis  own  heart.  Our  indebtedness  to  the 
righteousness  of  the  Redeemer  for  justification,  and  to  the 
special  influence  of  the  Spirit  for  sanctification,  b  urged  as  a 
strong  reason  why  we  should  not  be  proud,  but  humble. 
Dependence  on  God  for  all  our  moral  excellence,  \s  a  good 
reason  why  we  should  not  feel  self-sufficient,  and  why  we 
should  not  glory  as  if  we  had  not  received  it.  .  But  I  do  not 
know  that  the  Scriptures  ever  represent  the  renovated  charac- 
ter as  any  less  excellent,  or  any  less  worthy  to  be  esteemed 
and  delighted  in,  on  account  of  its  being  wrought  in  us  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Enoch,  one  of  the  subjects  of 
grace,  obtained  this  testimony,  that  he  pleased  God.  Daniel 
was  informed  by  a  holy  angel,  who  had  just  come  from  heav- 
en, that  he  was  a  man  greatly  beloved.  And  what  is  said  of 
these  two  saints  is  true  in  application  to  their  whole  compa- 
ny, according  to  their  various  attainments  in  the  divine  life. 
We  are  told  that  ^'the  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness, 
and  his  countenance  doth  behold  the  upright.'^  Christ  mani- 
fested great  complacency  in  those  very  characters  which  he 
had  transformed  by  the  agency  of  his  Spirit.  He  as  really 
look  delight  in  their  dependent  holiness,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  which  they  possessed,  as  he  did  in  the  holiness  of  him 
who  is  the  original  fountain  of  all  good. 

I  proceed  to  a  third  question :  Is  not  a  belief  of  de- 
pendence on  the  direct  influence  of  the  Spirit  for  holiness 
of  character,  adapted  to  paralyze  all  human  effort  to  comply 
with  the  oflTers  of  salvatioa,  and  thus  lead  to  a  neglect  of  the 
means  of  grace  ?     In  answer  to  this  question,  I  would  observe, 

(1.)  That  whatever  may  be  the  manner  in  which  the 
Spirit  operates,  whether  by  direct  or  indirect  influence,  his 
operation  is  never  considered  as  necessary  to  lay  u%  under  obli- 
gjation  to  possess  a  holy  character^  The  command,  ''  Be  ye 
holy,  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  holy,''  is  binding  on  all 
creatures  who  have  faculties  susceptible  of  such  a  thing  as 
holiness.  A  rational  creature,  though  his  heart  may  be  en- 
tirely vitiated  by  sin,  still  retains  all  the  natural  faculties  of 
a  moral  agent  i  so  that  he  needs  no  additional  faculty  to  en- 
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able  him  to  return  to  his  allegiaDce.  So  long  as  he  retains 
the  natural  image  of  his  Maker^  he  remains  under  perfect  ob- 
ligation to  be  conformed  to  his  moral  image.  If  he  says,  / 
cannot  return  to  God,  he  ought  to  know  that  it  b  wickedness^ 
not  weakness,  which  creates  the  impossibilit/.  He  cannot 
but  see  that  Christ's  declaration,  "  Ye  will  not  come  to  me 
that  ye  might  have  life,"  b  descriptive  of  a  voluntary  aliena- 
tion from  the  Son  of  God :  and  that  the  declaration,  ^^  No 
man  can  come  to  me,  except  my  Father  draw  him,"  shows 
that  alienation  to  be  so  great  as  to  need  a  direct  divine  influ- 
ence to  overcome  it.  The  Scriptures  do  not  make  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  be  able  to  ascertain  that  we  have  already  some 
divine  influence  moving  on  our  minds,  to  lay  an  obligation 
upon  us  to  return  to  God.  To  know  that  we  enjoy  such 
influence,  may  augment  our  obligation,  but  is  not  necessary 
to  give  it  existence.  Were  we  to  adopt  the  sentiment,  that 
our  obligation  commences  at  that  point  where  the  Spirit  begins 
his  operation,  (whether  the  operation  be  direct  or  indirect,) 
the  sentiment  would  tend  to  stupiiy  our  conscience,  and  pre- 
vent our  making  any  attempt  to  seek  the  Lord  while  be  is  to 
be  found.  But  such  a  sentiment  I  conclude  we  have  not 
adopted. 

(2.)  A  belief  in  the  direct  influence  of  the  Spirit  b  not 
adapted  to  paralyze  human  eflTort,  since  we  are  taught  that  it  is 
exerted  in  such  a  way  as  neither  to  destroy  nor  interrupt  the 
freedom  of  our  actions.  In  those  very  instances  where  the 
Scriptures  represent  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  grand  efficient 
agent,  our  own  agency  b  not  only  required,  but  made  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  our  salvation.  Nor  can  we  know  that  we 
are  the  subjects  of  his  operations,  but  by  the  aflections  and 
exercises  which  we  discover  in  our  own  hearts.  This  imper- 
ceptibility  of  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  our  Divine  Teacher  il- 
lustrates by  the  blowing  of  the  wind,  that  mighty  but  invbible 
agent  in  the  kingdom  of  nature.  Though  the  love  of  God, 
wherever  it  exists  in  any  of  the  fallen  race,  is  shed  abroad  1n 
the  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  though  it  is  he  who  gives  re- 
pidQtance  and  faith,  and  the  spirit  of  prayer ;  yet  it  b  we  our* 
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selves  who  are  required  to  love  God,  repent  of  sin,  believe  on 
Christ,  and  pray.  And  unless  we  comply  with  these  require- 
ments, we  are  assured  we  can  never  be  saved,  but  must  all 
miserably  perish. 

Some  may  imagine  that  it  is  only  when  we  forget  our  need 
of  the  special  agency  of  the  Spirit,  that  the  exhortations  of 
the  Bible  exert  an  influence  to  stir  us  up  to  escape  from  the 
wrath  to  come.  But  this  Is  quite  a  mistake.  There  are 
those,  on  whom  the  most  lively  sense  of  dependence,  even  for 
the  direct  influence  of  the  Spirit,  has  no  paralyzing  effect. 
They  labor,  striving  according  to  his  working,  which  worketh 
in  them  mightily.  See  Col  1 :  29.  Our  dependence  on  the 
special  agency  of  the  Spirit  b  not  asserted  in  connection  with 
every  exhortation  which  is  given  us ;  but  there  appears  no 
design  of  concealing  from  us  the  fact,  that  without  him  we 
can  do  nothing.  Sometimes  our  obligations  to  do  that  which 
is  right,  and  our  dependence  on  God  to  enable  us  to  do  it,  are 
placed  side  by  side  in  the  same  passage.  Take  these  for  an 
example :  *^  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you*"  *'  Work  out  your 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ;  for  it  is  God  which 
worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure." 
<'  Praying  in  die  Holy  Ghost ;"  that  is,  in  dependence  on  hb 
aid.  "  That  good  thing  which  was  committed  unto  thee,  keep 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  dwelleth  in  us."  We  are  not 
only  required  to  do  those  things  which  we  have  no  fitness  or 
moral  ability  to  do,  without  the  special  aid  of  the  Spirit,  but 
we  are  required  to  have  the  Spirit :  "  Be  ye  filled  with  the 
Spirit."  '<  Let  us  hace  grace  whereby  we  may  serve  God 
acceptably." 

(3.)  The  doctrine  of  a  direct  influence  of  the  Spirit  in 
our  salvation,  is  not  adapted  to  lead  to  a  neglect  of  the  means 
of  grace;  since  thb  doctrine  is,  far  from  representing  these 
means  to  be  useless,  fl  is  true  that  it  supposes  an  influence 
more  immediate  and  irresistible  than  that  of  moral  suasion : 
and  yet  it  gives  to  moral  means  their  proper  place.  The 
minds  of  men  need  instruction  and  conviction  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Besides,  it  is  thfc 
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trath  placed  before  them  which  draws  forth  the  first  gracious 
exercises  from  their  renewed  hearts.  Their  sanctification, 
from  beginning  to  end,  is  promoted  by  the  word  of  troth,  and 
by  all  the  other  means  of  grace.  Though  God  begets  bis 
children  of  his  own  will  and  by  bis  own  power,  he  does  it 
with  the  word  of  truth.  Though  he  sanctifies  them  by  his 
Spirit,  he  sanctifies  them  through  the  truth.  The  ministry  of 
the  word  is  made  the  grand  instrument,  the  word  of  truth  the 
means  ;  but  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  eflicient  agent  in  the  sin- 
ner's conversion  and  sanctification.  The  Holy  Spirit  delights 
to  put  honor  on  all  the  efforts  which  God's  people  make,  by 
their  prayers,  instructions,  and  holy  examples,  to  bring  their 
fellow  men  to  an  acquaintance  with  their  Redeemer ;  there- 
fore they  have  great  encouragement  to  use  their  effi>rts.  The 
Holy  Spirit  also  delights  to  put  honor  on  the  Sabbath  and 
the  sanctuary,  as  well  as  other  times  and  places  where  prayer 
is  wont  to  be  made,  and  where  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  is 
proclaimed.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  have  reason  to  entertain 
stronger  hopes  of  the  salvation  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country, 
where  they  refrain  from  labor  and  recreations  on  the  holy 
Sabbath,  and  where  they  make  a  constant  practice  of  seri- 
ously attending  on  the  word  which  is  dbpensed  in  tbe  Lord's 
house  and  other  places,  than  of  the  salvation  of  a  people  where 
the  means  of  grace  are  not  enjoyed  at  all,  or  where  they  are 
treated  with  levity  and  contempt. 

The  last  question  I  shall  answer  is  this :  Since  it  is 
granted  on  all  hands,  that  men  are  to  be  pressed  with  motives 
to  comply  with  their  obligations,  what  evils  can  re$uU  from 
adapting  the  moral  euasion  echeme  of  doctrine^  in  contrO'- 
distinction  from  that  of  the  Sprites  direct  influence,  even 
though  the  scheme  should  prove  to  be  untrue  1  The  truth, 
I  would  say,  is  always  preferable  to  error.  Therefore  Solo- 
mon counsels  us  all  to  buy  the  trutn  and  not  sell  it.  Christ 
expected  his  disciples  would  be  sanctified  through  the  truth, 
and  that  alone.  Peter  had  the  same  view  of  the  influence  of 
truth,  when  he  reminded  the  Christians  to  whom  he  wrote, 
that  they  had  purified  their  souls  in  obeying  the  truth. .  If 
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then  it  be  true,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  exerts  an  agency  in  re* 
newing  and  sanctifying  our  hearts,  which  is  entirely  distinct 
from,  and  more  direct  than  what  is  exerted  by  any  created 
agents,  either  human  or  angelic,  it  is  doubtless  a  truth  which 
will  have  some  influence  in  promoting  good  practical  results. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  scheme  of  doctrine,  which  supposes 
the  power  of  God  to  be  limited  to  the  use  of  moral  suasion, 
be  an  error,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  a  harmless 
one.  Some  of  the  natural  results  of  this  scheme,  which  to  me 
appear  harmful  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  holiness,  I  will  now 
state. 

First.  I  think  it  harmful  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  holiness, 
because  it  makes  no  fundamental  difference  between  the 
agency  of  God  and  that  of  mon,  in  effecting  the  transfor- 
mation of  tl)e  depraved  heart.  The  Scriptures,  by  making  a 
fundamental  difference  between  these  two  agencies,  put  God 
and  man  each  in  his  proper  place.  They  represent  the  agency 
of  man  as  merely  instrumental^  but  that  of  God  sls  efficient. 
God  says,  <'  1  will  work,  and  who  shall  let  it  ?"  Believers 
are  said  to  be  bom  of  God,  in  distinction  from  being  bom  of 
the  will  of  the  flesh  or  of  the  will  of  man.  "  That  the  excel- 
lency of  the  power  might  be  of  God,  and  not  of  us."  It  is  a 
thing  of  no  small  importance  to  decide  the  question.  To 
whom  belongs  the  glory  of  the  great  work  of  transforming  a 
depraved  mind  and  fitting  it  for  heaven  7 

Secondly.  The  tendency  of  this  scheme  of  doctrine  is,  in 
my  view,  to  qiunch  the  spirit  of  prayer.  It  is  essential  to 
the  spirit  of  prayer  that  we  have  faith  in  God — not  that  faith 
which  is  confident  that  in  every  case  the  identical  thing  which 
b  asked  will  be  received  :  but  that  faith  which  confides  in  the 
aUrsufficiency  of  God.  Whenever  we  ask  any  thing  of  God 
in  prayer,  we  ought  to  Jielieve  that  the  thing  we  ask  does 
not  transcend  his  power  to  bestow.  To  the  father,  who 
brought  his  son  that  was  possessed  of  a  dumb  spirit,  Jesus 
said,  *'  If  thou  canst  believe,  all  things  are  possible  to  hira 
that  believeth."  And  to  the  blind  men,  who  prayed  for  the 
restoration  of  their  sight,  he  said,  '^  Believe  ye  that  I  am  able 
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to  do  this  ?''  If  prayer  for  the  removal  of  these  bodily  dis- 
eases could  not  be  acceptable,  unless  it  was  accompanied 
with  a  full  confidence  in  Christ's  power  to  remove  them,  can 
we  pray  in  an  acceptable  manner  for  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  soul,  unless  we  believe  the  thing  we  ask  falls 
within  the  compass  of  his  power  ?  But  can  it  be  fully  within 
the  compass  of  his  power,  provided  his  agency  is  no  more  di- 
rect than  ours  ?  And  is  it  not  the  common  opinion  of  those 
who  deny  a  direct  divine  agency,  that  whenever  God  leaves 
any  sinner  in  his  unregeneracy,  it  is  because  he  is  unable  to 
bring  him  out  of  it — unable,  because  the  sinner  will  not  con- 
sent to  come  out,  and  because  God  has  no  power  to  cause  him 
to  consent,  short  of  destroying  his  moral  freedom  ?  Now,  have 
those  who  adopt  this  system  every  thing  to  encourage  them  to 
come  to  the  throne  of  grace  and  continue  there,  which  they 
have  who  believe  that  God  has  power,  by  a  touch  of  his  life- 
giving  Spirit,  to  quicken  whom  he  will?  Is  not  a  belief  of 
God's  omnipotency  over  the  minds  of  rebels,  a  very  great  en- 
couragement to  ministers,  parents  and  others,  to  pray  for  their 
unconverted  hearers,  children,  and  friends, — ^to  pray  and  not 
faint  ? 

Thirdly.  That  which  I  deem  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  of  the  scheme  in  question,  b  its  tendency  to  produce  spu^ 
rious  conversions ;  such  as  are  made  by  the  skill  of  man, 
rather  than  by  the  power  of  God.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  are  two  sorts  of  converts,  differing  as  widely  from 
each  other,  as  holy  love  differs  from  that  which  is  selfish. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  who  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween them.  "  That  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit." 
Every  conversion  which  is  effected  by  the  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  sound ;  and  every  other  conversion  is  false. 
He,  whose  new  birth  is  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  or  of  the  will 
of  man,  is  not  a  true  convert.  By  mere  moral  means,  with- 
out the  transforming  influence  of  the  Spirit,  sinners  may  re- 
solve, and  actually  exchange,  an  immoral  and  irreligioas 
course,  for  one  which  is  moral  and  religious ;  but  such  means, 
when  alone,  are  too  weak  to  subdue  the  enmity  of  the  carnal 
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mind.  It  is  the  Spirit's  office  to  conyince  us  of  sin*— of  oar 
sinful  life  and  sinful  heart.  He  shows  us,  though  the  freedom 
of  the  will  has  not  been  destroyed  by  the  fall,  that  we  are 
nevertheless  in  a  strong  bond  of  iniquity,  which  requires  his 
mighty  power  to  break. 

They  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  a  direct  influence  of  the 
Spirit  in  regeneration,  are  apt  to  think  that  the  inability  which 
the  unregenerate  are  under  to  come  to  Christ,  is  nothing  more 
radical,  or  difficult  to  remove,  than  their  inability  to  under-' 
take  a  particular  journey,  where  they  only  need  a  few  addi- 
tional motives  to  bring  their  minds  to  a  decision.  When  both 
preachers  and  hearers  entertain  such  views  of  this  subject, 
will  they  not  be  apt  to  trust  in  moral  means  as  sufficient  to 
produce  a  saving  change?  I  think  we  have  much  more 
reason  to  have  confidence  in  those  conversions,  which  have 
been  preceded  by  a  clear  conviction  of  moral  impotence  and 
dependence  on  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (like 
that  of  David  Brainerd,)  than  where  such  conviction  is  want- 
ing. And  if  I  am  not  greatly  deceived,  it  has  been  the  effect 
of  the  moral  suasion  scheme,  to  throw  out  of  sight  our  real 
need  of  the  special  grace  of  God  to  open  our  blind  eyes,  and 
turn  us  from  darkness  to  light.  It  is  my  full  belief  that  it  b 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  scheme,  to  fill  the  world  with  a 
kind  of  religion  which  does  not  bear  the  trials  of  the  present 
life,  and  which  there  is  reason  to  fear  will  not  prepare  tat  an 
admission  into  the  world  of  glory. 

Fourthly«  The  scheme  which  I  am  seeking  to  expose, 
appears  to  endanger  the  cause  of  truth  by  its  striking  at  the 
doctrine  of  native  depravity.  This  doctrine  has  heretofore 
been  considered  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  system  of 
gospel  grace.  "  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh.** 
"  How  can  he  be  clean  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  ?*'  The 
Saviour  urges  the  necessity  of  a  second  and  spiritual  birth,  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  entire  depravity  of  that  nature  which 
we  receive  at  our  first  birth.  By  the  man,  who  must  be  bora 
again  in  order  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  evidently  meant 
every  human  being  who  is  bora  into  the  world.    But  how 
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does  this  agree  with  their  doctrine,  who  assert  that  God  Dever 
exerts  any  direct  influence  in  renewing  the  mind,  but  ever 
confines  himself  to  the  mere  moral  influence  of  the  truth  which 
he  presents  ?  Do  they  not  make  regeneration  such  a  kind  of' 
change  as  infants  are  incapable  of  experiencing  ?  They  seem, 
therefore,  to  be  necessarily  driven  into  the  belief,  that  infants 
are  not  depraved.  For  if  they  are  depraved,  they  must  need, 
in  common  with  others,  the  washing  of  regeneration,  to  pre- 
pare them  for  heaven.  But  in  their  case  there  can  be  no 
way  to  eflTect  a  change  of  nature,  except  by  a  direct  influence 
on  the  heart.  And  rather  than  acknowledge  a  direct  influ* 
ence,  they  reject  the  doctrine  of  infant  depravity ;  leaving  us 
at  perfect  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  when  our  children  shall 
stand  in  need  of  the  benefit  of  our  intercessions  in  their  be- 
half, that  they  may  be  washed  in  the  laver  of  regeneration. 

Fifthly.  The  $aint$'  per$everancey  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  fabric  of  grace,  it  very  much  shaJcen  by  a  denial  of  the 
Spirit's  direct  bfluence.  I  conclude  there  are  none  among 
those  who  believe  that  the  Divine  Spirit  exerts  an  influence 
on  the  rebellious  mind,  in  regeneration,  adequate  to  the  dis- 
arming it  of  its  rebellion,  who  do  not  also  believe  that  he 
will,  in  every  instance,  carry  to  perfection  the  work  which  he 
then  begins.  They  believe  that  he  begins  this  work  with  a 
full  purpose  to  bring  it  to  such  a  termination  ;  and  that  what 
he  purposes,  he  is  infinitely  able  to  perform.  But  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit's  direct  in- 
fluence, reject  also  the  doctrine  of  the  certain  perseverance  of 
the  saints.  And  their  disbelief  of  the  one  is  legitimately  con- 
nected with  their  disbelief  of  the  other.  For  if  it  appears  to 
any  to  be  inconsistent  for  God  to  put  forth  an  influence  to 
renew  the  mind,  which  shall,  without  fail,  secure  its  renova- 
tion, it  must  also  appear  inconsistent  that  he  should  exert  an 
influence  on  the  renewed  mind,  which  shall  necessarily  secure 
its  perseverance  in  holiness.  But  if  God  has  power  to 
quicken  whom  he  will,  he  doubtless  has  power  to  preserve 
his  saints  from  falling.  '^  Unto  him  who  is  able  to  keep  you 
from  falling.''     Tea,  "  Unto  him  who  is  able  to  do  exceeding 
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abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think,  according  to  the 
power  that  worketh  in  us." 

Lastly.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  moral  suasion 
system  does  not  operate  as  favorably  as  the  other,  to  pro* 
mote  a  life  of  faith  and  humility.  It  is  the  office  of  faith  to 
relinquish  self-confidence,  and  to  put  its  trust  in  God.  Faith 
not  only  goes  out  of  its  own  righteousness,  to  trust  in  that  which 
was  wrought  out  by  the  obedience  and  sufferings  of  Christ ;  it 
also  renounces  its  own  strength,  and  depends  on  the  Spirit's  in- 
fluence to  preserve  in  the  heart  that  holiness  without  which  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord.  An  impressive  sense  of  dependence  in 
both  these  particulars,  namely,  for  a  Saviour's  justifying  right* 
eousness,  and  the  Spirit's  sanctifying  influence,  are  the  grand 
means  of  promoting  an  bumble  walk  with  God.  But  a  disbe- 
lief of  the  Spirit's  direct  and  immediate  influence  upon  the 
heart,  tends  to  diminish  a  conviction  of  dependence  on  his 
I  agency  to  preserve  spiritual  life.  What  was  it  kept  Paul  so 
humble  amid  a  series  of  splendid  and  successful  labors  in  the 
cause  of  Christ  ?  It  was  not  merely  a  retrospect  of  the  past. 
He  had  a  deep  conviction  of  remaining  depravity,  accompa- 
nied with  a  lively  sense  of  his  entire  dependence  on  new  in- 
comes of  the  Spirit  to  Sustain  his  renovated  life.  After  say- 
ing *•  I  am  crucified  with  Christ,  nevertheless  I  live,"  he 
hastens  to  add,  <^  Yet  not  J,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."  At 
another  time,  when  he  had  spoken  of  his  laboring  more 
abundantly  than  his  fellow  servants,  he  is  careful  to  give  all 
the  glory  to  the  grace  of  God  :  "  Yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of 
God  which  was  with  me."  And  again,  "Whereunto  I 
labor,  striving  according  to  his  working  which  worketh  in  me 
mightily." 

In  the  diary  of  President  Edwards  for  January  2,  1723, 
be  gives  us  the  view  which  he  then  had  of  his  entire  depend- 
ence on  the  quickening  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  pre- 
serve life  in  his  soul.  After  acknowledging  that  his  mind 
was  dull,  he  says  :  ''  I  find  by  experience  that  let  me  make 
resolutions  and  do  what  I  will,,  with  never  so  many  inventions, 
it  is  all  nothing,  and  to  no  purpose  at  all,  without  the  motions 
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of  the  Spirit  of  God :  for  If  the  Spirit  of  God  should  be  as 
much  withdrawn  from  me  always  as  for  the  week  past,  DOt* 
withstanding  all  I  do,  I  should  not  grow,  but  should  languish 
and  miserably  fade  away.  There  b  no  dependence  on  myself/' 
Is  it  not  one  important  use,  which  God  designs  to  make  of 
such  a  case  of  dereliction  as  that  which  is  here  stated,  to 
teach  us,  by  our  own  experience,  that  we  need  the  continual 
operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  keep  us  in  the  way  of  bis 
commandments?  By  such  means  he  teaches  us,  that  we 
never  run  in  the  way  of  his  commandments  except  when  he 
enlarges  our  hearts ;  and  that  when  he  holds  us  up,  and  then 
only,  we  are  safe. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  can  be,  that  they  who  believe  in 
a  self-determining  power  of  the  will,  and  who  restrict  the  agen- 
cy of  God  to  a  mere  moral  influence,  such  as  one  man  exerts 
on  the  mind  of  another ;  and  such  as  God  exerts  on  mankind 
promiscuously ;  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  how  they  can  have  as 
much  foundation  for  a  life  of  humility  and  self*emptmess,  ana 
a  life  of  entire  dependence  on  God,  as  those  who  believe  that 
without  the  Spirit's  immediate  agency,  to  begin  and  perfect 
their  deliverance  from  sin,  there  would  be  no  hope  of  their 
salvation. 

She  who  is  the  fairest  among  women,  the  bride,  the  Lamb's 
wife,  is  described  as  coming  up  fiom  the  wilderness  lean- 
ing upon  her  beloved.  She  waJkty  yet  she  leans.  Her  faith 
does  not  destroy  her  activity ;  nor  does  her  activity  weaken 
her  faith.  Divest  her  of  either  of  these  characteristics,  and 
you  despoil  her  of  her  beauty.  Her  activity  would  lose  all 
its  holy  lustre,  were  it  self-sufficient ;  and  if  her  faith  did  not 
produce  correspondent  works,  it  would  be  as  devoid  of  moral 
excellence  as  the  faith  of  devils. 
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ARTICLE  VIL 

A  CRITICAL  REVIEW  OF  AMERICAN  COMMON  SCHOOL  HIS- 
TORIES : 

Am  embraced  in  a  Report  euhmitted  to  the  '*  JVeto  Jereey  Societff  of  Teaehete  and 
/Wemft  0/  Education,*'  at  a  quarterly  meeting  held  JtfarcA  1, 1845. 

By  M.  Wituoir,  N.  T. 

The  Report,  from  which  the  following  article  is  abridged, 
was  prepared  for  the  New  Jersey  Education  Society,  by  its 
request;  and  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Society^ 
the  same  is  now  submitted  to  the  public. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  announced  will  be  mani- 
fest, when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  from  our  common  school 
histories^  those  unassuming  companions  of  the  school-room, 
and  not  from  those  more  elaborate  writings  which  grace  the 
libraries  of  the  men  of  wealth  and  the  professional  scholar, 
that  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens  must  ever  derive  their 
knowledge  of  the  character,  toils,  and  privations  of  our  fathers, 
and  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  our  free  institutions. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  following  article,  to  give  our  promi- 
nent school  histories  such  a  review,  as  will  enable  all  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  subject,  to  judge  moro  understandingly  of 
their  comparative  merits,  and  of  their  relative  claims  to  the 
confidence  and  the  patronage  of  the  public.  The  task  that 
we  have  undertaken  is,  of  itself,  a  delicate  one ;  and  the  more 
so,  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  reviewer  exposes  himself 
to  become  the  reviewed.  The  spirit  of  searching  criticism, 
however,  has  already  gone  abroad  among  teachers  and  friends 
of  education ;  and  who  shall  check  its  progress  ?  It  is  the 
ordeal  through  which  every  important  school  book  must  here- 
after pass  to  public  favor.  The  able  and  critical  discussions 
upon  the  merits  of  school-books,  recently  called  forth  in  the 
Educational  Society  of  New  Jersey,  are  indications  of  the 
same  spirit ;  and  we  begin  to  have  some  confidence,  that  the 
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popularity  of  a  school-book  will,  at  no  dbtant  daj,  depend 
upon  its  intrinsic  merits;  and  not,  as  heretofore,  upon  the 
favor  of  popular  names,  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  pub- 
lishers, and  the  chance  condition  of  getting  it  into  certain 
fortunate  channels  of  trade. 

The  subject  of  school  histories  will  be  examined  under 
four  heads :  Arrangement,  Anachronismsi  Accuracy,  and 
literary  Merits* 

i.  Arrangement  Two  different  plans  of  arrangement 
have  been  adopted  by  American  historians,  in  treating  of  our 
early  colonial  history.  One  plan  is  that  of  particular  or  indi- 
vidual history ;  the  other,  that  of  common,  or  general  history. 
The  former,  technically  speaking,  is  history  ethnographicalfy  ar- 
ranged, or,  according  to  nations  and  tribes  :  the  latter  is  history 
chronogrofhically  arranged,  in  which  events  in  different  nations 
are  brought  together  and  given  in  the  order  of  time  in  which 
they  occurred.  The  first  of  these  methods,  as  applied  to  our 
own  country,  pursues  the  history  of  each  colony  separately 
down  to  the  period  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  in  1754, 
after  which,  the  separate  and  individual  history  of  each  colony 
is  abandoned,  and  all  are  united  in  one  common  history. 
This  aiTangement  has  been  adopted  by  Hale  and  OIney; 
and  \^y  Frost,  with  respect  to  all  the  colonies  except  those  of 
New  England. 

The  other  plan  of  arrangement  earries  along  together  the 
contemporary  events  which  happened  in  different  colonies,  and 
thus,  as  far  as  possible,  blends  the  whole  in  one  common  his- 
tory. This  latter  plan  has  been  adopted  by  Goodrich,  Grim- 
shaw,  Mrs.  Willard,  and  in  the  pictorial  history  of  S.  G. 
Goodrich,  the  author  of  Peter  Parley's  Tales. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  history  of  a  colony  may  be  learned 
much  more  readily  where  the  events  are  narrated  in  one  un- 
broken series,  and  in  one  chapter,  than  where  the  series  is 
frequently  interrupted  and  the  events  are  found  dispersed 
through  a  dozen  chapters.  Let  any  one  search  for  the 
colonial  history  of  Virginia  in  the  volumes  of  Bancroft,  and 
he  will  find  a  little  here,  and  a  little  there ;  and  unless  be 
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should  read  the  three  volumes  through,  be  will  be  likely  to 
omit  some  portion  of  Virginian  history.  Let  it' not,  however, 
be  supposed  that  we  depreciate  the  value  of  Bancroft's  His- 
tory. We  regard  it  as  the  best,  for  its  purposes,  that  has  yet 
been  written.  In  our  view,  it  is  well  adapted  to  those  already 
'familiar  with  the  separate  history  of  each  colony,  but  exceed- 
ingly unfit  for  a  school-book.  Circumstances  in  the  history 
of  one  colony  are  often  narrated  by  Bancroft  in  connection 
with  those  of  another  colony,  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating 
some  important  principle.  They  are  links  taken  from  the 
chain  of  particular  history,  and,  for  especial  purposes,  formed 
into  new  series ;  and  unless  the  reader  can  restore  them  to 
their  proper  places,  the  histories  to  which  they  belong  must 
appear  incomplete  and  broken.  More  fully  to  show  the 
faultiness  of  this  mode  of  arrangement  for  a  school-book,  we 
refer  to  Mrs.  Willard's  History,  and  to  Goodrich's  Pictorial 
History,  in  both  which  this  plan  is  adopted* 

Of  those  histories  that  have  adopted  the  other  plan  of 
arrangement,  the  well-known  and  early  work  of  Hale  yet 
stands  preeminent  in  this  particular,  and  greatly  in  advance 
of  any  of  its  competitors.. 

In  some  of  our  school  historic,  a  highly  important  feature 
has  recently  been  introduced,  which  may  properly  be  noticed 
under  the  head  of  arrangement.  We  allude  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  maps. 

There  are  those  living  who  recollect  the  time  when  geog- 
raphy was  studied  in  our  schools  without  the  aid  of  maps  ; 
but  how  preposterous  would  now  appear  the  attempt  to  teach 
a  child  a  knowledge  of  localities  by  description  only.  We 
believe  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  attempt  to  impart 
a  knowledge  of  history,  without  the  aid  of  historical  maps, 
will  be  deemed  almost  as  great  an  absurdity.  Will  it  be 
said  that  our  ordinary  school  atlases  furnish  all  the  neces- 
sary aids?  Without  stating  other  numerous  objections,  we 
remark  that  the  reader  may  search  in  vain,  on  modem 
maps,  for  the  names  of  numerous  places,  familiar  in  history, 
but  forgotten  in  modern  topography,  because  important  only 
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in  the  remerabrance  of  what  they  have  been.  But  one  or 
two  dilapidated  dwellings  now  mark  the  site  of  Jamestown, 
and  among  the  ruins  of  the  fortress  of  Louisburg,  the  once 
called  Gibraltar  of  America,  a  few  sheep  roam  for  pastur- 
age, and  a  few  fishermen's  huts  now  graqe  the  site  where 
once  frowned  the  royal  batteries.  In  the  topography  of 
the  present,  the  monuments  of  the  past  are  fast  wasting 
away,  and  if  we.  would  restore  their  already  haif-effiiced 
inscriptions,  like  Old  Mortality,  we  mast  chisel  them  anew. 
No  American  school  history  should  be  written  without  its 
historical  maps,  on  which  should  be  given,  with  enlarged 
plans  when  necessary,  the  localities  of  all  places  distin- 
guished in  our  history;  such  as  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point ;  Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill ;  Forts  Stanwix  and 
Schuyler ;  Forts  Washington,  and  Lee,  and  Edward  ;  Forts 
Clinton  and  Montgomery,  Stony  Point,  Valley  Forge  and 
Wyoming,  and  the  names  of  numerous  other  places  not 
found  on  common  maps. 

In  our  school  histories,  historical  maps  have  been  intro- 
duced only  in  those  of  Mrs.  Wiilard,  and  in  the  Pictorial 
Historv  of  Goodrich. 

2.  AnachroTiisms.  The  length  of  a  year  was  fixed  by  Julius 
Caesar  at  365  days  and  six  hours,  which  is  about  eleven  minutes 
and  a  fifth  more  tlian  the  true  solar  year,  amounting  in  130  years 
to  one  entire  day,  and  a  small  fraction  over.  At  the  time  of 
the  Council  of  Nice,  in  the  year  325,  it  was  found  that  the 
vernal  equinox  had  changed  from  the  25th  to  the  21st  of 
March,  and  there  it  was  fixed  by  the  Council ;  but  in  1582, 
it  had  receded  to  the  11th.  To  bring  it  back  therefore.  Pope 
Gregory  decreed  that  ten  days  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
month  of  October,  1582;  and  that  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  called  the  10th  should  be  called  the  20th.  It 
was,  moreover,  decreed  that  to.  pre  vent  the  accumulation  of 
the  same  error  in  future,  three  days  should  be  abated  in  eveiy 
400  years,  by  restoring  leap  years  to  common  years  at  the 
end  of  three  successive  centuries,  and  making  leap  year  again 
at  the  close  of  every  fourth  century.    In  other  words,  the 
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year  1600  should  be  leap  year  as  usual,  but  1700,  1800^ 
and  1900,  the  first  three  successive  centuries,  although  their 
numbers  are  divisible  by  4,  should  be  common  years,  allow- 
ing February  but  28  dajrs ;  while  the  year  2000,  being  at  the 
close  of  the  4th  century,  should  be  leap  year ;  and  thus  in 
every  subsequent  400  years.  This  correction  leaves  but  a 
small  error,  amounting  to  less  than  a  day  and  a  half  m  5000 
years. 

As  different  European  nations  then  commenced  the  year 
at  different  periods,  some  on  the  1st  of  January,  some  on  the 
25th  of  March,  and  others  on  the  J25th  of  December,  Pope 
Gregory,  in  order  to  produce  uniformity,  adopted  the  Roman 
method,  and  decreed  that  the  year  should  commence  on  the 
1st  of  January.  Catholic  nations  and  Catholic  writers  im- 
mediately adopted  these  regulations  of  the  Pope,  but  they 
were  for  a  long  lime  rejected  by  Protestants.  The  Scots, 
who  from  time  immemorial  commenced  the  year  on  the  25th 
of  March,  adopted  the  (rregorian  style  in  1599,  but  the  Eng- 
lish, with  wonderful  pertinacity,  held  out  against  these  wise 
regulations  during  tncfte  than  150  years ;  during  which  time 
all  their  historians  retained  the  old  style. in  their  dates.  In 
1751,  the  En^ish  Parliament  enacted  that  the  year  should 
commence  on  the  first  of  January,  and  that  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber of  that  year  should  be  called  the  14th,  thereby  striking 
out  eleven  days,  which  the  English  calendar  then  required  to 
reduce  it  to  the  Gregorian. 

As  most  of  our  colonial  history  is  embraced  between  the 
time  of  the  Gregorian  reformation  in  1582,  and  its  adoption 
by  the  English  Parliament  in  1751,  and  as  our  historians 
have  taken  their  materials  partly  firom  Catholic,  and  partly 
firom  Protestant  writers,  as  might  be  expected,  a  great  confu« 
-sioD  of  dates  has  arisen,  and  we  frequently  find,  on  the  samo 
page,  even  in  our  best  histories,  part  of  the  dates  in  old  style, 
and  'part  in  new.  More  particularly  is  this  the  case  in  regard 
to  the  dates  in  the  days  of  the  month,  for  in  most  cases  recent 
historians  have  made  the  change  with  respect  to  the  date  of 
thejrear. 
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Durinf^  most  of  the  period  of  our  colonial  history,  a 
French  colony  occupied  Canada  on  our  North,  while  French 
and  Spanish  colonies  were  seated  in  Florida  and  Louisiana, 
on  our  South  and  West.  These  were  Catholic  colonies,  and 
their  histories,  intimately  connected  with  ours,  have  been 
written  by  Catholic  writers,  who  adopted  the  Gregorian  or 
new  style.  Our  colonial  writers,  on  the  contrary,  retained 
the  old  style.  TViat  our  modem  compilers,  in  taking  their 
dates  from  these  two  sources,  have  not  been  at  all  careful  to 
distinguish  between  thesie  two  styles,  and  that  they  thus  pre- 
sent a  great  confusion  of  dates,  we  shall  show  by  examples. 

In  the  accounts  given  of  the  destruction  of  Salmon  Falls 
in  1689,  Mather's  Magnalia,  vii.  68,  Belknap's  New  Hamp- 
shire, L  132,  Williamson's  Maine,  i.  618,  and  Holmes's 
Annals,  i.  431,  following  the  English  authorities,  date  the 
event  March  18,  being  old  style  ;  while  Drake's  Indian  His- 
tory, B.  iii.  118,  and  Bancroft,  iii.  182,  both  following  Char- 
levoix, ii.  51,  give  the  date  according  to  new  style,  with  the 
exception  of  an  error  of  one  day.  Thus,  in  the  different 
accounts  of  this  event  which  American  writers  give,  we  find 
a  discrepancy  of  ten  days  in  the  date.  It  may  be  remarked 
that,  on  the  same  page  with  the  foregoing,  Bancroft  dates  the 
destruction  of  Schenectady  according  to  old  style,  thus  chang- 
ing his  mode  of  reckoning  within  the  compass  of  a  few  lines. 
All  our  histories,  however,  date  this  event  according  to  old 
style,  because  they  take  the  date  from  the  English  writers,  for 
although  Charlevoix  gives  a  minute  account  of  this  transac- 
tion, he  omits  the  date.  The  most  particular  account  we 
have  is  from  Colonel  Schuyler,  then  mayor  of  Albany,  who 
wrote  it  nine  days  after  the  event,  under  date  of  15th  Feb., 
.1689,  equivalent  to  25th  February,  1690. 

Bancroft,  iii.  184-185,  gives  the  events  of  the  expedition 
of  Sir  William  Phipps  against  Port  Royal  and  Quebec  in 
1690,  according  to  the  French  dates,  (see  Charlevoix  ii.  82— 
87,)  while  Holmes's  Annals,  i.  432,  Williamson's  Maine,  i. 
598,  and  other  works,  give  the  English  dates,  a  difference  of 
ten  days.     Thus  Bancroft  dates  the  summons  for  the  surren- 
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der  of  Quebec,  Oct.  16th,  the  landing  of  the  troops  Oct.  18th, 
and  their  reembarkation  Oct.  21st ;  while  Holmes  dates 
these  events  Oct.  6th,  8th,  and  ilth.  It  may  be  remarked 
here  that  Murray's  British  America,  Edinburgh  edition,  a 
valuable  English  work,  follows  the  new  style  throughout  in 
its  history  of  Canada.  The  singular  fact  is  presented  that 
all  the  histories  of  Canada  under  the  Frfench,  give  the  dates  in 
new  style,  while  all  the  histories  of  the  contemporary  English 
colonies  retain  the  old  style. 

The  account  of  Frontenac's  expedition  against  the  Onon-  > 
dagas  in  1696,  is  taken  exclusively  from  the  French  autho-  ' 
rities,  from  Charlevoix,  ii.  168  to  175,  and  here  all  our  his- 
tories follow  the  new  style.  All  our  accounts  of  the  massa- 
cre of  the  French  by  the  Natchez  Indians,  in  1729,  being 
taken  from  French  writers,  follow  the  new  style.  Charle- 
voix, ii.  457,  dates  the  event  Nov.  28th.  Thus  also  Holmes, 
i.  545,  and  Bancroft,  iii.  360,  etc. 

Holmes,  Hutchinson,  Belknap,  Trumbull,  Smith,  etc.,  in 
the  accounts  which  they  give  of  the  expedition  of  Nicholson 
against  Fort  Royal  in  1710,  give  the  dates  in  old  style. 
Bancroft,  iii.  218,  gives  the  marginal  dates  according  to  both 
modes,  old  style  and  new.  Charlevoix's  account  is  in  vol. 
ii.  343-345,  where,  as  usual,  the  dates  are  given  in  new 
style. 

All  our  histories,  with  one  exception,  follow  the  old  style 
in  giving  an  account  of  the  conq^jest  of  New  Amsterdam, 
(now  New-York,)  by  the  English  in  1664.  The  articles  of 
capitulation,  as  given  in  full  in  Smith's  New- York,  i.  19-21, 
are  dated  thus,  "  August  the  27th,  old  style,  1664."  Ban- 
croft is  the  only  writer  who  dates  this  event  according  to  new 
style ;  but,  strange  to  say,  his  accoiint  of  the  surrender  of 
Albany  a  few  days  later,  and  of  the  reduction  of  the  Swedes 
on  the  Deleware,  retains  the  old  style. 

Important  European  treaties  likewise  have  received  differ- 
ent dates  from  our  best  writers.  Thus  the  treaty  of  Ryswick, 
which  closed  King  William's  war,  is  dated  in  some  of  our 
histories,  Sept.  lOtfa,  1697,  and  in  others  Sept.  20th,  the  (pr- 
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raer  beiog  old  style,  and  the  latter  Dew.  The  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  which  closed  Queen  Anne's  war,  is  dated  by 
Holmes  and  by  roost  American  writers,  March  31st,  1713  ; 
but  by  Bancroft  it  is  dated  April  lltb;  which  is  the  date 
given  by  French  writers.  All  our  school  histories  which 
give  the  date,  retain  the  old  style,  although  even  here  they 
commit  an  error  of  one  day,  dating  March  30th,  instead  of 
March  3ist. 

Examples  of  this  kind  might  be  greatly  multiplied,  but 
those  already  given  are  sufficient  to  show  the  numerous  dis* 
crepancies  in  dates  among  our  best  writers.  Not  one  of  them 
appears  to  have  endeavored  to  make  his  dates  correspond  to 
either  style  throughout,  and  in  most  cases  not  the  least  atten* 
tion,  apparently,  has  been  given  to  the  subject,  ilie  author 
having  taken  bis  dates  indiscriminately  from  such  authorities, 
either  Catholic  or  Protestant,  as  best  suited  bis  convenience* 
It  might  be  supposed  that  the  highly  valuable  and  otherwise 
accurate  history  of  Bancroft,  would  not  have  overlooked  this 
matter,'  and  that  the  dates  would  have  preserved  a  uniformity 
either  according  to  old  style  or  new.  But  while  Bancroft, 
the  same  as  most  other  writers,  always  changes  the  date  of 
the  year  from  old  style  to  new,  he  sometimes  changes  the 
date  of  the  day  of  the  month  and  sometimes  be  does  not« 
We  have  given  a  few  examples  in  which  he  has  made  the 
change.  We  will  notice  a  few  in  which  he  has  not. 
Throughout  our  colonial  liistory,  generally,  he  has  not 
made  the  change.  The  dates  in  the  New  England  history 
are  mostly  in  old  style.  The  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  is  dated 
December  11th,  etc.  In  the  following  cases,  among  many 
others,  the  date  of  the  year  is  correctly  changed,  but  tlie  date 
of  the  day  of  the  month  is  not. 

The  adoption  of  the  early  constitution  of  Connectici^ 
stands  on  the  records  of  the  colony,  January  14th,  1638« 
See  Trumbuirs  Connecticut.  As  this  was  inserted  according 
to  old  style  when  the  year  commenced  on  the  25th  of  March  ^ 
the  true  date  in  new  style  b  Jan.  24th,  1639,  a  year  and  ten 
days  later.  But  Bancroft,  i.  p.  403,  instead  of  dating  it  Jan. 
24th,  says  Jan.  14,  1639. 
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The  patent,  bcorporating  tbe  Providence  and  Rhode  Isl- 
and Plantations,  is  dated  in  tbe  original  March  J  4th,  1643. 
See  Knowles's  Roger  Williams,  Appendix.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  March  24th,  1644,  new  style.  But  Bancroft,  and 
most  of  our  recent  writers,  retain  the  March  I4tb,  while  they 
change  the  year. 

Tbe  articles  by  which  Virginia  submitted  to  Parliament 
are  da^ed  March  12,  1651,  equivalent  to  March  22,  1652. 
Holmes,  Bancroft  and  others,  change  tbe  year,  but  not  tbe 
day. 

Tbe  original  grant  of  Carolina  to  Lord  Clarendon,  is 
dated  March  24tb,  1662*  In  tbe  Memoirs  de  TAmerique, 
iv.  554  to  585,  it  is  found  in  French  with  the  date  in  new 
style  (with  an  error,  however,  of  one  day),  viz.,  April  4, 
1663.  Bancroft,  Holmes,  etc.,  change  tbe  date  of  the  year, 
but  not  of  tbe  day. 

Tbe  date  given  to  tbe  6rst  constitution  of  New  Jersey,  as 
found  in  full  in  Smith's  New  Jersey,  Appendix,  p.  512  to  52 1, 
is  "  Feb.  lOtb,  1664."  This,  according  to  our  mode  of  reck- 
oning, would  be  previous  to  the  grant  to  tbe  Duke  of  York, 
and  before  there  was  any  such  province  as  New  Jersey. 
Gordon,  in  bis  history  of  New  Jersey,  Note,  p.  24,  supposes 
therefore  that  Smith's  history,  and  other  authorities  which 
be  bad  consulted  were  wrong.  But  bad  be  known  or  re- 
flected that  this  date  is  in  old  style,  making  the  true  date  a 
year  and  ten  days  later,  tbe  whole  difficulty  would  have 
been  removed.  Bancroft,  ii,  316,  retains  tbe  Feb.  lOtb,  but 
changes  the  year  to  1665. 

The  charter  or  fundamental  laws  of  West  New  Jersy,  as 
given  in  full  in  Smith's  N.  Jersey,  Appendix  p.  521  to  539, 
are  dated  March  3,  1676.  This  being  old  style,  tbe  date  in 
new  style  would  be  March  13,  1677.  Bancroft,  ii,  358, 
accordingly  dates  it  1677,  but  be  retains  the  March  3,  instead 
of  giving  March  13.         ^ 

We  should  here  remark  that  in  England,  previous  to  the 
civil  war,  which  resulted  in  tbe  subversion  of  monarchy  in 
1649,  public  documents,  charters,  deeds,  etc.,  did  not  usually 
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receive  the  date  of  the  year  of  our  Lord,  but  the  date  of  the 
year  of  the  king's  reign.  Thus  the  charter  of  Mass.  Bay  colo- 
ny is  datediin  this  manner.  "Witnes  ourself  at  Westminster 
the  fourth  day  of  Marche  in  the  fourth  yeare  of  our  raigne." 
After  the  subversion  of  monarchy,  the  date  of  the  year  was 
given  according  to  old  style,  previous  to  175 1 .  The  examples 
we  have  just  quoted  are  such  as  received  the  date  of  the  year. 

If  the  confusion  and  discrepancies  which  w^e  have  noticed 
are  found  in  American  histories,  where  there  seems  to  be  so 
little  occasion  for  them,  it  might  be  interesting  to  inquire  how 
it  is  with  European  histories,  where  Catholic  and  Protestant 
writers  give  an  account  of  the  same  events.  An  examina- 
tion will  show  that  in  French  and  in  English  histories  similar 
and  even  greater  discrepancies  prevail.  The  histories  of  Eng- 
land and-JPrance  are  intimately  connected  toward  the  close 
of  the  17lh  century,  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  18th,  and 
although  during  this  period  the  French  writers  generally  fol- 
lowed the  new  style,  while  the  English  retained  ihe  old, 
yet  the  writers  on  either  side  frequently  abandon  their  sys- 
tem, when  they  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  opposite  side  for  au- 
thorities. We  will  compare  a  few  dates  as  given  in  the 
French  History  of  D'Anquetil,  and  the  English  of  SmoUet. 

The  naval  battle  of  La  Hogue  in  1692,  is  dated  by  Smol- 
let  May  19th,  by  D'Anquetil  May  29,  the  former  in  old 
style,  the  latter  in  new. 

Battle  of  Hoch  Stadt  in  1704,  both  agree. 

Battle  of  Turin,  Sept.  7,  1706,  both  agree. 

Battle  of  Malplaquet,  July  11,  1709,  both  agree. 

Treaty  of  Aix  la  (^hapelle  in  1748,  Smollet  says  Oct.  7, 
D'Anquetil  Oct.  18.* 

Let  us,  however,  return  to  American  common  school  his- 
tories, and  witness  the  effect  there  produced  by  such  discrep- 
ancies. Notwithstanding  the  comparatively  few  dates  that 
are  retained  in  these  works,  there  is  enough  to  show  the 
sources  from  which  they  originated.     Our  English  histories 


*  Most  of  the  examples  of  this  claes  ore  omitted. — Ed. 
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of  France  present  these  same  discrepancies,  giving  dates,  part 
of  them  in  old  style,  and  part  of  them  in  new,  showing  that 
the  authorities  relied  on  were  mostly  English.  Our  common 
school  histories  of  the  United  States  have  adopted  the  old 
style  throughout  our  colonial  history,  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances, some  of  which  we  will  now  notice.  Events  per- 
taining to  Canadian  history  alone,  are  generally  given  in  new 
style,  when  the  dates  are  mentioned.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  eastern  coasts  of  America  were  granted  away  by  series 
of  patents  both  by  the  English  and  the  French  monarchs. 
Our  histories  give  the  dates  of  the  French  patents  in  new 
style,  and  those  of  the  English  patents  in  old  style. 

Some  of  our  school  histories  date  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims at  Plymouth  Dec.  11th,  1620.  This  is  old  style,  and 
IS  the  date  given  by  Hale,  Webster,  Frost,  and  Grimshaw, 
and  the  date  probably  designed  by  Mrs.  Willard.  Both  Ol- 
ney  and  Goodrich,  however,  date  this  event  Dec.  22d,  a  date 
which  they  erroneously  supposed  to  correspond  in  new  style 
with  Dec.  11th,  old  style.  In  the  same  veree  with  this  date, 
Olney  says  the  Pilgrims  arrived  at  Cape  Cod  Nov.  9th. 
Yet  Nov.  9th  is  the  date  in  old  style.  Here  are  then  two  dates^ 
only  two  lines  apart,  one  in  old  style,  and  the  other  in  new. 
Goodrich,  with  the  exception  of  the  date  of  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims,  gives  all  the  other  dates,  throughout  the  co- 
lonial history,  in  old  style.  The  Pictorial  History,  by  S.  G. 
Goodrich,  the  author  of  Peter  Parley's  Tales,  throughout 
the  whole  account  of  the  voyage,  landing  and  first  winter 
of  the  Pilgrims,  gives  the  dates  accurately,  in  new  style  ; 
but  throughout  all  the  other  colonial  histories,  it  gives  the 
dates  in  old  style.  Why  these  changes,  this  want  of  sys- 
tem, of  uniformity,  we  leave  to  others  to  explain  as  best  they 
can.  But  let  them  not  judge  our  common  school  histories 
too  severely,  for  we  have  shown  that  our  large  and  best 
histories  are  equally,  if  not  even  more  censurable. 

It  has  been  observed  that  Olney  and  Goodrich  date  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  Dec.  22d.  This  is  the  date  which 
most   of  our    modern  writers  give,  when   they  attempt   to 
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change  the  date  of  this  event  from  old  style  to  new. 
Holmes^  in  his  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  163,  speaking  of  this 
event,  says,  "  The  2?d  f^t  December,  new  style,  correspond- 
ing to  the  llih,  old  style,  has  long  been  observed  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  occasionally  at  Boston,  in  commemoration  of 
the  landing  of  the  Fathers."  ,  The  23d  of  December  has 
indeed  lon£  been  observed  in  this  manner,  yet  it  can  easily 
be  shown  that  it  is  not  the  anniversary  of  the  event  which 
it  is  designed  to  commemorate.  The  true  anniversary  is  the 
21st  of  December,  and  not  the  22d.  This  may  be  shown, 
both  by  actual^  computation,  and  by  reference  to  the  decree  of 
Gregory,  in  1682.  At  this  date,  the  revision  of  the  calendar 
required  ten  days  to  be  struck  out  for  its  correction,  and  as,  at 
the  rate  of  eleven  minutes  and  a  fifth  per  year,  it  would  re- 
quire an  addition  of  1 30  years  for  the  error  to  amount  to  an 
entire  day,  eleven  days  should  not  be  struck  out  until  the 
year  1712.  Gregory,  however,  decided  that  the  change 
should  be  made  in  the  year  1700.  Ten  days,  therefore,  and 
not  eleven  should  be  struck  out  in  order  to  change  dates  from 
old  style  to  new  between  the  years  1600  and  1700.  For 
1620  the  change  can  be  only  ten  days.  The  error  of  the 
New  England  people,  and  of  the  historians  who  have  copied 
it,  arose  from  not  reflecting  that  the  decree  of  Parliament, 
abating  deten  days,  was  inapplicable  to  events  that  occurred 
prior  to  the  year  1700. 

3.  Having  completed  our  examination  of  the  Arrange- 
ment and  Anachronisms  of  our  several  school  histories,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  examine  their  claims  to  Accuracy  in 
THE  STATEMENT  OF  FACTS.  Under  this  head,  we  do  not 
know  that  we  can  do  better  than  to  point  out  briefly  the 
errors,  whether  of  ignorance  or  of  carelessness,  into  which  we 
believe  they  have  fallen,  giving  at  the  same  time,  whenever 
necessary,-  our  authorities  for  their  correction.  We  shall 
quote  from  all  our  prominent  school  histories  indiscriminately, 
arranging  the  supposed  errors  according  to  the  dates  of  the 
events  to  which  they  refer.  We  commence  with  the  year 
1497,  the  year  of  the  discovery  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent 
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Hale,  Goodricby  Oloey,  Webster,  Grimsbaw,  and  Mrs. 
Willard,  have  adopted  an  error  of  early  writers  in  supposing 
that  Newfoundland  was  the  first  land  discovered  by  the  Ca- 
bots  in  1497.  It  is  now  conceded  we  believe,  by  all  modem 
writers  pf  repute,  that  the  land  first  discovered  was  the  coast 
of  Labrador.  See  Memoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  p.  51.  Mur- 
ray's British  America  (Edinburgh  Edition),  \i.  277.  Also 
Bancroft,  i.  p.  9,  etc. 

In  Webster's  history,  pp.  76-77,  it  Is  stated  that  the  Ca- 
bots  discovered  '^  Prima  Vista,"  supposed  to  be  Newfound- 
land, in  1494  or  5,  and  that  during  the  second  voyage,  in 
1498,  the  first  discovery  of  the  continent  was  made,  Jun^ 
11th,  old  style.  It  is  now  a  well  established  fact  that  the 
Cabots  sailed  on  their  first  voyage  in  May,  1497,  instead  of 
1494  or  5,  as  Webster  states,  and  that  they  discovered  land 
on  the  24th  of  June,  old  style,  of  the  same  year.  See  with 
reference  to  this  supposed  voyage,  in  1494  or  5,  Bozman^s 
Maryland,  i.  11,  Note,  in  which  the  account  is  shown  to  be 
unworthy  of  credit ;  see  also  Appendix  1st,  establishing  the 
date  of  the  patent  to  the  Cabots. 

Frost,  p.  21,  says  that  Cabot  discovered  the  continent 
June  14.  On  the  contrary,  the  true  date  is  June  24th,  old 
style,  or  July  3d,  new  style.  See  in  Hakluyt,  iii.  6,  the 
words  of  Sebastian  Cabot  himself,  '*  Die  24  Junii,"  etc. 
^'  Hanc  autem  appellant  terram  primum  visam."  Of  course, 
Cabot  dated  according  to  old  style. 

Mrs.  Willard,  in  givmg  an  account  of  the  expedition  of 
De  Soto,  who  landed  in  Florida  in  1539,  states^  that  after 
his  death  "  the  officer  who  succeeded  him  in  command 
lost  no  time  in  conducting  the  poor  remains  of  the  army 
down  the  Mississippi,  and  thence  to  CubaJ'  The  same  gen- 
eral statement  is  made  in  Goodrich,  p.  17,  Goodrich's  Pict* 
Hist.,  p.  22,  and  Olney,  p.  28.  The  error  is  probably  taken 
from  Belknap's  Biography,  article  De  Soto.  Belknap  inad- 
vertently states  that  the  remnant  of  the  party  embarked  for 
Cuba,  but  his  authorities  state  differently.  Instead  of  the 
statement  being  true  that  the  party  lost  no  time  before  they 
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embarked  on  the  Mississippi,  ihey  actually  spent  six  summer 
months  in  attempting  to  penetrate  to  Mexico  by  land,  after 
which  they  returned  to  the  Mississippi  and  there  passed  the 
winter  ;  so  that  it  was  a  year  and  forty  days  after  the  death 
of  De  Soto  before  they  embarked  on  the  Mississippi,  and  then 
instead  of  returning  to  Cuba,  as  is  stated,  after  leaving  the 
Mississippi  they  turned  to  the  right,  followed  the  coast  and 
terminated  their  voyage  at  the  river  Panuco,  in  Mexico, 
The  party  did  not  return  to  Cuba  at  all.  The  materials  for 
obtaining  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  facts  arc  sufl5ciently 
ample.  Besides  the  original  Portuguese  and  Spanish  narra- 
tions, which  are  mostly  copied  by  Herrera,  Purcbas,  Harris, 
and  others,  an  account  of  this  expedition,  given  with  great 
minuteness  of  detail,  may  be  found  in  Theodore  Irving's 
"  Conquest  of  Florida.'* 

Mrs.  Willard,  on  p.  20  of  the  Abridgment,  enumerates  the 
Cherokees  as  belonging  to  the  Mobilian  family  of  tribes. 
But  we  believe  that  no  other  writer  has  thus  classed  them. 
They  formed  a  distinct  nation,  speaking  a  language  which 
had  no  affinity  to  the  Mobilian  or  Muskogee — Choctaw.  See 
Gallatin's  Synopsis  in  vol.  ii.  of  Archsologia  Americana,  and 
other  works  on  Indian  history. 

Frost,  p.  51,  speaking  of  Port  Royal,  says,  "It  was  the 
oldest  Christian  settlement  in  North  America,  having  been 
founded  in  1605."  Yet  the  Spaniards  had  settlements  in 
Mexico  nearly  a  century  previous,  and  St.  Augustine,  in 
Florida,  was  founded  in  1565,  thirty-nine  years  before  Port 
Royal. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  says,  the  design  of  the  Vir- 
ginia colony  which  settled  at  Jamestown,  was  to  settle  on 
Roanoke  river.  On  the  contrary,  they  designed  to  settle  on 
Roanoke  Island. 

Grimshaw,  p.  82,  in  speaking  of  the  respective  claims  of 
the  French  and  the  English  to  American  territory,  adduces 
as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  French  claim,  that  Quebec  was 
settled  before  Jamestown.  Yet,  on  the  contrary,  Jamestown 
was  settled  about  fifteen  months  before  Quebec. 
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Some  of  our  histories  state  that  the  master  of  the  May- 
flower, having  been  bribed  by  the  Dutch,  iutentionally  carried 
the  vessel  further  north  than  Hudson  river,  etc.  See  Hale, 
p.  28,  and  Grimsbaw,  p.  46.  These  statements  are  now 
generally  conceded  to  be  erroneous.  The  New-York  histo- 
rians reject  the  idea  of  treachery.  See  also  Bancroft,  vol.  i. 
p.  309i  who  says,  "  Not  by  the  treachery,  but  rather  by  the 
ignorance  and  self-will  of  their  captain."  See  also  Gordon's 
New  Jersey,  p.  7,  who  says,  "  The  allegation  that  the  cap- 
tain was  bribed  by  the  Dutch,  is  not  entitled  to  credence." 

Mrs.  Willard,  p.  38,  states  that "  Weston's  colony,"  which 
settled  at  Weymouth,  came  out  in  the  fall  of  1621.  Mrs. 
Willard  likewise  states  that  they  passed  the  winter  with  the 
Plymouth  colony,  enjoying  their  hospitality,  etc.  Both  are 
errors.  The  colony  came  out  in  the  summer  of  1622,  and 
removed  to  Weymouth  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 
See  Bancroft,  vol.  i.  p.  318,  Morton's  New  England  Memo- 
rial, p.  79,  Baylie's  Memoir  of  Plymouth  colony,  vol.  i.  p. 
93,  Holmes's  Annals,  p.  177,  and  Prince's  Chronology,  p. 
204. 

Hale,  p.  32,  Frost,  p.  93,  and  Olney,  p.  58,  date  the 
banishment  of  Roger  Williams  from  Massachusetts  Bay  col- 
ony in  1634.  Yet  the  decree  of  banishment  was  given  in 
the  latter  part  of  1635,  and  he  did  not  leave  the  colony  until 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1636.  Olney,  in  a  biographical 
note,  p.  71,  gives  the  correct  date.  Holmes's  Annals,  vol. 
i.  p.  225,  gives  the  wrong  date.  See  Bancroft,  vol.  i.  p. 
377,  and  Baylie's  Memoir  of  Plymouth  Colony,  p.  221. 

All  the  common  school  histories  that  we  have  examined, 
and  which  give  the  date,  viz.  Hale's,  Olney's,  Goodrich's, 
Grimshaw's,  Frost's,  Mrs.  Willard's  and  Goodrich's  Pictorial 
History,  date  the  settlement  of  Delaware  by  the  Swedes,  in 
1626  or  7,  except  Webster,  who  says  between  1630  and 
1637.  Although  the  statements  found  in  the  first  seven  of 
our  school  histories  just  mentioned,  are  such  as  are  given  by 
all  early  writers  on  American  history,  yet  later  writers  have 
conclusively  shown  that  they  are  errors,  and  that  the  Swed- 
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ish  colony  was  not  planted  until  1638,  eleven  years  after  the 
time  usually  stated.  Gordon's  New  Jersey,  p.  10,  says  the 
common  date  "  is  an  error,  arising  from  the  historian  having 
inferred  that  a  colony  had  been  established  immediately  after 
the  proposition  for  forming  it  had  been  published  in  Sweden." 
Moreover,  it  is  known  that  the  settlement  was  not  made  until 
after  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  which  occurred  in 
1632.  Gordon's  authorities  are  very  satisfactory,  but  Ban- 
croft, ii.  286,  is  even  more  explicit,  and  removes  all  doubt 
about  the  date.  It  is  surprising  that  none  of  our  common 
school  histories  have  made  the  correction.  Mrs.  Willard,  p. 
77,  commits  a  still  further  error,  by  stating  that  the  Swedish 
colony  settled  on  the  east  side  of  Delaware  river,  calling  the 
country  New  Sweden.  On  the  contrary,  as  is  well  known, 
the  colony  settled  on  Christiana  Creek,  near  Wilmington,  in 
the  present  state  of  Delaware.  East  of  Delaware  river 
would  have  been  in  New  Jersey  ;  but  it  was  Delaware,  and 
not  New  Jersey,  that  was  called  New  Sweden.  Moreover, 
Mrs.  Willard  is  giving  an  account  of  the  first  settling  of 
Delaware,  and  her  account  presents  the  singular  inconsisten- 
cy that  the  first  settlement  in  Delaware  was  made  in  New 
Jersey.  And  to  show  that  the  mistake  in  the  location  of  the 
colony  is  not  a  typographical  error,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  writer  soon  after  speaks  of  a  Dutch  colony  being 
planted  **  on  the  west  side  of  the  same  river."  Moreover 
the  chronological  table  in  the  large  woric  gives  the  following 
items :  1627,  Swedes  and  Fins  colonize  the  east  side  of  the 
Delaware  river."  For  authorities  with  respect  to  the  Swe- 
dish settlement  we  refer  to  Gordon's  New  Jersey,  p.  9,  Gor- 
don's Pennsylvania,  15-16,  Dunlap's  New  York,  i.  50,  Ban- 
croft, ii.  281,  and  other  recent  histories. 

The  result  of  the  examination  given  to  eight  of  our  most 
prominent  school  histories,  shows  a  list  of  more  than  two 
HUNDRED  AND  FiFTT  ERRORS  ;'  allowing  for  thosc  that  are 


'  Want  of  room  has  obliged  us  to  exclude,  from  this  article,  the  greater  poi^ 
<ioii  of  the  erron  enumerated  in  the  mcnuacript.  £d. 
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repeated  by  different  writers  ;  and,  of  these  errors,  the  most 
numerous  and  the  most  important  are  found  in  Mrs.  Willard's 
Abridgment.  A  large  number  of  those  enumerated,  consist 
of  errors  in  dates ;  and  when  it  is  considered  chat  compara- 
tfvely  few  dates  are  found  in  most  of  our  school  histories,  the 
number  we  have  presented,  of  this  class  of  errors,  must  ap- 
pear surprisingly  large.  In  numerous  instances,  erroneous 
dates  might  with  justice  have  been  inferred  from  the  context, 
and  from  the  order  of  narration  ;  but  these  we  have  in  most 
cases  passed  by.  In  no  case  have  we  enumerated,  as  errors, 
dates  given  accurately  either  in  old  style  or  in  new.  With 
one  exception,  that  of  the  Pictorial  History  of  Goodrich,  the 
works  reviewed  have  been  before  the  public  from  nine  and 
ten  to  twenty-five  years  ;  during  which  period  abundant  time 
has  been  allowed  the  authors  and  publishers  for  their  correc- 
tion. One  of  these  works  has  recently  made  its  appearance 
as  "  Revised  and  enlarged  from  the  one  hundredth  edition  ;'' 
in  which,  however,  notwithstanding  the  revision,  the  old  er- 
rors have  been  stereotyped  anew.  If  authors  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  correct  their  own  works,  how  much  are  they 
indebted  to  those  who  will  do  the  labor  for  them  ! 

4.  We  now  come  to  the  fourth  and  last  division  of 
our  subject,  the  literary  merits  of  our  several  com- 
mon school  histories.  Here  we  must  be  brief,  and  with- 
out any  remarks  on  what  we  regard  the  appropriate  style 
for  different  kinds  of  school-books,  and  on  the  importance  of 
always  placing  in  the  hands  of  youth,  works  both  grammati- 
cally and  rhetorically  correct,  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  only 
such  things  in  our  school-histories,  as  require  little  comment, 
and  about  which  we  believe  there  can  be  no  diversity  of 
opinion. 

The  writers  of  some  of  our  school  histories  have  not  been 
sufficiently  careful  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  language  which 
cannot  readily  be  understood  either  by  teachers  or  pupils. 
We  give  a  few  examples,  without  specifying  authors. 

In  a  well  known  and  popular  school  history  we  have  the 
following  account  of  a  naval  battle.     *<  In  five  minutes  the 
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main-iop-mast  was  shot  away,  and  falling  down  with  the 
main-iojhsail'yard,  across  the  larboard  fore  and  fore-iop-sail 
yard,  rendered  her  head  yards  unmanageable  during  the  rest 
of  the  action.  In  two  minutes  more,  her  gaff  and  mizzen- 
iop-gallani-mast  were  shot  away."  The  author  has  here  in- 
corporated part  of  the  official  account  of  a  naval  battle,  into 
a  school  book  designed  for  the  reading  of  children.  Although, 
doubtless,  sufficiently  intelligible  to  a  seaman,  few  of  the  pu- 
pils in  our  schools  could  understand  it.  And  why  fill  their 
heads  with  sounds  without  meaning  ? 

From  another  work  we  quote  the  following.  "  Talley- 
rand demanded  a  doiiceuro!  250,000  dollars  for  himself,"  etc. 
^^  A  quo  warranto  was  issued  against  the  company  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,"  etc.  "  The  French  Charge  d' Affaires  at  the 
Hague,"  etc.  "  The  number  placed  hors  du  combat  was 
four  hundred  and  fifty."  Why  not  say  in  these  cases  Talley- 
rand demanded  a  present,  gift  or  bribe,  etc. ;  a  writ  of  in- 
quiry, or  an  order  was  issued;  the  number  disabled  or 
wounded  J  etc. ;  the  French  minister  at  the  Hague  ? — ^for  these 
terms  would  have  been  intelligible  to  all. 

We  do  not  say  that  these  things  are  characteristic  of  any 
of  our  school  histories,  but  we  believe  that  Hale's  history  is 
the  only  one  that  is  entirely  free  from  unexceptionable  expres- 
sions. The  language  of  Hale,  although  generally  censured  as 
being  tame  and  spiritless,  we  believe  to  be  far  superior  to 
that  of  any  school  history  yet  published. 

Mrs.  Willard's  history  has  received  the  highest  conmiend- 
ations  both  for  its  accuracy  and  its  high  literary  merits.  Of 
the  character  of  its  claims  tojaccuracy,  we  have  given  abundant 
examples.  Its  claims  to  literary  excellence,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  examine  with  that  brevity  which  the  space  already 
occupied  by  our  extended  review  demands. 

In  the  following  sentence,  on  p.  17,  the  figurative  and  the 
literal  are  so  combined  as  to  render  not  only  the  rhetoric  but 
the  grammar  also  faulty.  ^^  Of  these  branches  of  the  Dela- 
ware or  the  Algonquin  race,  the  first  who  ^figure  in  the  early 
history  of  our  nation  were  the  PowhatansJ^     This  analyzed 
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gives  the  following.  The  first  branches  who  figure  were  the 
Powhatan  Indians,  The  relative  who  here  refers  to  branches ; 
branches  are  said  to  figure ;  and  then  we  are  told  these 
branches  are  certain  Indians. 

This  is  exceedingly  awkward :  "  X^^  authorities  of  Hull 
in  the  meantime  got  notice ;  and  the  Dutch  commander,  at 
the  sight  of  a  large  armed  company,  having  a  fair  wind,  with 
oaths,  hoisted  anchor,  and  sailed  away."  p.  5S. 

The  following  are  obscure  and  inelegant,  owing  to  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  pronoun,  and  the  frequent  transition  from 
one  person  to  another.  <^  Miantonomoh  sought  the  life  of 
Uncas,  because  he  was  aware  that  he  could  not  make  him  unite 
in  a  conspiracy  which  he  was  exciting  against  the  whites.  A 
Pequod  whom  he  hired,  wounded  the  Mohegan  chief,  and  then 
fled  to  him  for  protection.  He  refused  to  surrender  the  as- 
sassin but  dispatched  him  with  his  own  hand."  p.  lOL 
Again,  "They  set  fire  to  Charlestown.  The  Americans 
await  their  approach  in  silence  until  they  are  within  ten 
rods  of  the  redoubt.  Then  taking  a  steady  aim  they  pour 
upon  them  a  deadly  fire.  They  are  thrown  into  confusion 
and  many  of  their  officers  fall.  They  are  twice  repuls- 
ed. Clinton  now  arrives  and  they  again  rally,"  etc.  p. 
197.  On  page  198  we  have  the  following  language  relating 
to  those  accused  of  witchcraft.  **  The  unhappy  persons 
were  confronted  with  those  who  accused  them,  and  asked 
*  Why  do  you  afflict  those  children  ?'  If  answered^  J  do  not 
afflict  them,  they  commanded  them  to  look  upon  the  children, 
at  which  they  would  fall  into  fits,  and  then  declare  they  were 
thus  troubled  by  the  persons  apprehended."  After  supply- 
ing a  very  awkward  ellipsis  we  will  construe  thb  sentence. 
If  they  (the  accused,  in  the  plural  form)  answered  I  (singular 
form)  do  not  afflict  them  (the  children),  they  (the  judges) 
commanded  them  (the  accused)  to  look  upon  the  children,  at 
which  they  (the  children)  would  fall  into  fits,"  etc. 

Of  the  numerous  examples  of  faulty  construction  we  se- 
lect the  following:  "  By  means  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Narragansetts,  Williams  learned  that  a  conspiracy  was  form- 
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ing  to  cut  off  the  EDglbh,  beaded  by  Sassacus,  the  powerful 
chief  of  the  Pequods."  p.  67.  The  construction  here  implies 
that  the  English  were  headed  by  Sassacus. 

<'  They  reached  through  many  discouragements,  by 
disaster,  treachery  and  climate,  the  great  Illinois."  p.  119. 
The  construction  and  the  punctuation  of  this  sentence  ex- 
press the  meaning  that  the  means  used  in  order  to  reach  the 
Illinois  were  disaster,  treachery,  and  'x^limate ;  whereas,  the 
meaning  mtended  was,  that  there  were  discouragements  by 
disaster,  treachery,  and  climate.  The  sentence  should  have 
been  estpressed  thus.  Through  many  discouragements  by  dis- 
aster, treachery,  and  climate,  they  reached  the  great  Illinois. 

<'  To  survey  the  estates  of  Lord  Faifax,  then  residing  in 
Virginia,  he  first  began  his  career  of  active  life."  p.  154. 
This  states  that  he  first  began  his  career  of  active  life  tn 
order  to  survey  the  estates  of  Lord  Fairfax.  On  the  con- 
trary he  began  by  surveying,  etc.  The  adverb  ^rf<  is  super- 
fluous.    He  began,  is  sufficient. 

"  He  then  revealed  a  conspiracy  which  the  Indians  had 
formed  and  requested  him  to  join."  p.  60.  By  the  con- 
struction, the  verb  requested  is  in  the  imperfect  tense,  hav- 
ing for  its  subject  the  pronoun  he  understood ;  whereas,  the 
meaning  intended  requires  it  to  be  in  the  pluperfect  tense 
agreeing  with  Indians. 

"  New  Plymouth  now  began  to  flourish.  For  the  land 
being  divided,  each  man  labored  for  himself  and  his  family. 
Their  government  was  a  pure  democracy,"  p.  60.  In  this 
extract  there  is  nothing  to  which  the  pronoun  their  can  re- 
fer. Instead  of  their  government,  it  should  have  read  the 
government  of  the  colony.  On  pages  176  and  183  may  be 
found  examples  in  which  the  construction  requires  a  mean- 
ing different  from  that  intended. 

^<  Yet  they  never  repined  or  repented  of  the  step  they 
had  taken."  p.  58.  Never  should  have  been  followed  by 
nor.  Or  gives  an  antithesis  of  sentiment  not  intended,  and 
renders  the  latter  part  of  the  phrase  an  affirmative  declara- 
tion. 
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''  They  saw  neither  sun  moon  or  stars.''  p.  5S2.  Again, 
''They  neither  ate,  slept  or  labored,  or  even  worshipped 
God  in  the  sanctuary  widiout  arms  and  ammunition  at  hutd." 
p.  7S.  Neither  should  always  be  followed  by  nor ;  either 
hj  or. 

Speaking  of  an  enror  of  sentiment  and  feelmg  which  the 
Puritans  indulged,  the  writer  sajrs,  p.  1 14, ''  This  produced 
uncharitableness  towards  others,  and  the  bad  effiscts  of  die  f e- 
ligious  sentiment  perverted."  We  suppose  the  writer  de- 
signed to  speak  of  a  perversion  of  reljgious  senthnent. 

The  jIbUowing  requires  no  comment.  ''We  have  already 
mentioned  Colonel  John  Washington.  Lawrence  Washing- 
ton was  his  son ;  Augustus  Washmgton  &u"  p.  153. 

"He  gave  them  their  choice,  to  labor ybr  six  hours  a 
day  or  have  nothing  to  eat."  p.  42.  The  unnecessaiy  in- 
troduction of  the*  word  for  here  conveys  an  idea  of  price 
which  was  not  intended.  The  following  is  somewhat  objec- 
tionable for  a  similar  reason.  "  Bkist  Jersey,  the  property  of 
Carteret,  being  exposed  to  sale,  Penn  purchased  it  for  twelve 
Quakers." 

We  give  a  few  examples  of  the  wrong  use  of  words. 
Speaking  of  the  claims  which  the  Dutch  made  to  the  coun- 
try bordering  on  the  Connecticut  river,  the  writer  says,  p.  47, 
"  The  court  of  England  disowned  those  claims,"  meaning, 
probably,  that  the  court  of  England  denied  the  justness  of 
the  claims  of  the  Dutch.  The  meaning  o{  disown  is  not  to 
admit  as  ons^s  own.  One  person  cannot  disown  the  claims 
of  another. 

Agam :  "  The  Indian  chief  freely  gave  land  to  Williams 
whose  neighborhood  he  now  coveted."  p.  67.  Neighbor'- 
hood  signifies  either  a  community  of  neighbors  or  the  place 
they  occupy,  and  the  word  cannot  be  appropriately  applied 
to  proximity  of  person. 

Agam:  '.'The  governor  left  the  province,  and  Leisler 
assumed  to  administer  the  government."  To  assume  to  do 
a  thing  b  an  impropriety  of  speech.  Agam:  "The  son 
of  Pocahontas  survived  and  reared  an  (Spring  which  is  per- 
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petuated  in  some  of  the  best  families  of  Virginia/'  p.  45. 
Surely  that  identical  of&pring  could  not  have  been  perpet- 
uated !  Characters,  principles,  races,  etc.,  may  be  perpetuated, 
but  that  persons  may  be  perpetuated  is  a  new  thing  in  phi- 
losophy. 

We  select  a  few  examples  which  show  an  occasional 
lowering  of  the  style  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  a  historian. 

"  At  last  a  few  followers  having  joined  him,  he  fixed  at 
Seekonk,  since  Rehoboth,  within  the  limits  of  the  Plymouth 
colony,"  p.  67.  ^*  Afterwards  they  changed  their  location  and 
fired  where  Albany  now  stands."  p.  92.  "  Soon  after  this 
Zeisbergerled  a  party  viho  fired  for  a  time  on  the  Alleghany 
river,"  etc.  etc.  p.  260.  "  They  gave  notice  that  Massasoit, 
the  Sachem  of  the  Pokanokets  was  hard  £y."  ^'  The  high 
manner  of  Vane,  his  profound  religious  feeling,  and  his  great 
knowledge  so  toroughi  in  his  favor,"  etc.  p.  65.  ^^  This  would 
naturally  breed  quarrels  and  bloodshed."  p.  15. 

We  close  by  noticing  a  few  strictly  ungrammatical  phrases. 

"  He  therefore  sent  out  two  ships  ladened  with  conscien- 
tious Huguenots."  p.  27.  (There  is  no  such  participle  as 
ladened.) 

"  The  natives  were  as  kindly  as  their  climate  and  soil," 
p.  34. 

<'  The  admiral,  with  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  George 
Somers,  were  empowered  to  govern  the  colony  until  his  arri- 
vaL"  p.  43.  (That  is,  the  admiral  were  empowered,) 

**  Before  spring,  half  of  their  number,  among  whom  was 
the  governor  and  his  wife,"  etc.  p.  58. 

<^  The  whole  settlement,  thus  constantly  excited,  were  in 
the  feverish  condition  of  intense  and  continual  fear,"  p.  72. 

"  Fear  and  terror  was  on  every  side."  p.  124.  "Every 
one  of  Dade's  army  were  killed  on  the  fatal  field."  p.  322. 

"  If  force  was  employed  against  them,  they  would  repel  it 
hy  force."  p.  176. 

*^  A  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  stores  were  deposit- 
ed at  Concord."  p.  193. 

We  add,  from  the  questions,  a  few  examples  of  the  use  of 
he  wrong  case  of  the  pronoun. 
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"  Who  did  he  send  as  leader  of  the  colony  ?"  p.  26. 

"  Who  did  the  Plymouth  company  send  out  ?"  p.  37. 

"What  did  the  proprietors  obtain? — Who  make  gover- 
nor ?"  p.  63. 

"  fVho  did  he  send  to  take  the  country  ?"  p.  95. 

"  Who  did  he  send  over  as  governor-general  ?"  p.  110. 

"  Who  did  king  William  send  over  in  1790  ?"  p.  122. 

«  Who  did  Fletcher  succeed  ?"  p.  133. 

"  Who  did  Queen  Anne  make  governor?"  p.  134. 

"  Who  did  Sir  Henry  Clinton  authorize  ?"  etc.  p.  238. 

"  Who  did  they  make  treasurer?"  p.  241,  etc.  etc. 

We  might  have  made  a  much  larger  collection  of  similar 
examples.  Those  we  have  selected  are  taken  exclusively 
from  the  common  school  edition  of  Mrs.  Willard's  works,  al- 
though we  notice,  generally,  the  same,  and  even  more  numer- 
ous errors  in  the  larger  history,  called  the  library  edition.  We 
ought,  perhaps,  here  to  remark,  that  Mrs.  Willard's  history  is  not 
a  recent  work,  as  many  suppose  ;  and  that  the  sentences  we 
have  selected  have  not,  therefore,  gone  forth  in  haste  from  the 
bands  of  the  writer,  without  sufficient  time  for  their  revision. 
The  original  work,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  published  more 
than  fifteen  years  ago  ;  but  in  the  changes  through  which  it  has 
passed,  to  its  present  improved  formy  well  may  we  ask,  where 
are  the  corrections  ? 

In  our  remarks,  we  trust  we  have  not  gone  beyond  the 
legitimate  province  of  the  reviewer  ;  we  have  spoken  of  worics, 
DOW  the  property  of  the  public,  with  that  freedom  which  we 
believed  the  subject  demanded  ;  and  should  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation gain  any  thing  by  our  effi>rts,  we  shall  deem  ourselves 
most  amply  rewarded. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

DOMINICI  DIODATI  I.  C.  NEAPOLITANI,  DE  CHRISTO  GR^CE 

LOQUENTB  EXERCITATIO. 

Tnnilatod  by  Bar.  O.  T.  DoMtH ,  LL.  D^  of  Weileni  ladflpesdeDt  CoUegv,  Exetoi,  BoghML 

ContioMd  ftom  pttge  966,  YoL  L 

Part  III. — Answers  to  the  positions  and  obfeetions  of  tkost 

who  advocate  other  views. 

Asyife  have  now^  we  conceive,  more  ,tban  demonstrated 
our  assertion  that  ibe  Jews,  from  the  limp  of  th^  Maccabees, 
aqd  that  the  LK>rd  Christ  used  the  Hellenistic  tongue,  it  now 
oply  remaio9  that  we  weigh  the  opinions  of  others  on  this 
poiot.  Th^  remaind.^  of  our  plan,  then,  engages  us  in  the 
double  task  pf  ca^ya^ng  .aqd  refuting  the  various  theories  of 
OMT  opponents,  and  of  meeting  the  objectipas  which  the  pa- 
trons of  these  theories  urge  against  our  own  hypothesis. 

Chapter  h^^The  various  opinions  concerning  the  language 
of  Christ  are  described  and  refuted. 

There  are  three  opinions  upon  this  subject.     Of  these  the 

first  b,  that  Christ  spoke  Hebrew,  which  has  met  with  but  a 

small  share  of  public  approbation.     The  second  b,  ibal  he 

.  used  the  Latin  tongue.     This  b  con&ied  to  but  one  or  two« 

The  third,,. and  the  most  conunonly  received  b,  .that  he 
spoke  the  Cbaldee  or  Syriac«  These  we  shall  refute  in  or- 
der* But  pardon,  gentle  reader,  the  preliminary  observation^ 
that  we  speak  here  of  the  language  naturally  spoken  by 
Cbrbt,  or  which  b  the  same  thing,  of  that  which  prevailed  in 
Judea  during  the  period  of  hb  life.  For,  apart  from  thb 
question,  who  will  deny  that  he  knew  all  languages  ?  The 
mere  accident  of  his  using  a  Cbaldee  or  Hebrew  word  occa- 
sionally does  not,  by  any  means,  of  necessity  imply  that  he 
commonly  spoke  these  tongues,  or  that  either  was  his  vernacu- 
lar language.     Far  from  it.    To  our  purpose  however. 
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^  1 .     TTle  Hebrew  tangtie  wa»  neither  vernacular  to  Christ 

nor  to  the  Jews  of  his  day. 

Some  suppose  that  Christ  spoke  Hebrew,  on  the  ground 
that  that  language  was  more  sacred  than  any  other :  just  as  if 
sacredness  could  characterize  the  tones  and  modulation  of  a 
tongue.  Otho  Sperling^  was  of  this  opinion,  together  with  a 
few  others  to  whom  the  Sacred  Hbtory  must  have  been  very 
imperfectly  known.  The  great  body  of  the  learned  teach  us 
that  this  language  ceased  to  be  vernacular  after  the  Babylon- 
ish captivity.  In  the  reign  of  Jehoiachim,  the  Chaldeans 
came  up  against  Judea  and  inflicted  the  direst  cruelties  upon 
the  inhabitants :  many  were  slain ;  and  of  those  who  survived, 
the  greater  part  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon.'  There 
ihey  were  constrained  to  learn  and  use  the  language  of  their 
captors  ;  and  thus  they  gradually  forgot  their  own  during  the 
course  of  seventy  years.  Their  dispersion  amongst  the  Chal- 
deans, and  their  intermarriages  with  the  women  of  the  coun- 
try, would  aid  in  producing  this  effect,  as  all  the  children  of 
such  connections  would  speak  only  the  language  of  the  native 
Chaldeans.  It  is  natural  also  to  believe,  that  the  elder  mem- 
bers of  the  Jewish  community  must  have  died  off  during  this 
long  period,  while  the  juniors,  bom  and  brought  up  among 
the  Chaldeans,  would  be  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and 
use  only  the  dialect  of  the  country  with  which  they  were 
familiar  from  childhood.  From  all  this  it  would  readily  hap- 
pen that,  when  the  Hebrews  returned  to  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  they  could  not  understand  the  language  of  their  fathers. 
Nefaemiah  tells  us  that,  when  the  book  of  the  law  was  read  in 
Hebrew  in  the  temple,  the  people  wept  because  they  could 
not  understand  it,  and  when  Ezra  interpreted  the  divine  stat- 
utes in  Chaldee  they  were  affected  with  the  liveliest  joy. 
Hence  it  came  to  pass  that,  after  the  return  of  Ezra,  the  law 


'  Sperlingios  de  Nam.  non  cvms,  cap.  18,  p.  110. 
'  Jerera.  cap.  25  ;  lib.  2  Paralip.  cap.  36. 
'  V.  Nehemiam,  cap.  8,  et  Interpr.  ibl. 


{ 
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was  translated  into  Chaldee  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  be- 
cause they  had  forgotten  the  Hebrew  during  the  captivity,  as 
the  Rabbis  Azariah  and  Gedaliah,'  with  others,  inform  us. 
Hence,  too,  originated  the  composition  of  the  Books  of  Dan- 
iel, Nehemiah  and  Ezra,  in  Chaldee  rather  than  in  Hebrew. 
Hence,  too,  the  use  of  the  Chaldean  era  in  chronological 
computation,*  as  we  find  it  adopted  by  Daniel'  and  others.^ 
Moreover,  while  the  Jews  were  in  slavery  they  adopted  the 
Chaldee  instead  of  the  Hebrew  characters,  for  those  we  now 
call  Hebrew  are  really  Chaldee,  the  older  Hebrew  having 
been  what  we  now  designate  Samaritan.  How  can  it  be, 
then,  with  the  least  appearance  of  likelihood,  that  that  lan- 
guage which  had  so  long  ceased  to  be  spoken  should  yet,  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  be  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  Jews  ? 
The  supposition  is  manifestly  absurd.  Let  us  now  look  at 
another  hypothesis. 

<^  2.  Hardoutn^s  opinion  laid  open  and  confuted. 

John  Hardouin,  a  man  of  distinguished  genius  and  won- 
derful learning,  at  the  close  of  his  commentaries  on  the  New 
Testament,  says,  that  the  Latin  Language  was  familiar  to  our 
Lord  and  to  the  Jewish  people.  "  Ever  since,"  he  says, 
the  Romans  obtained  the  supreme  power  in  Judea  and  Jeru- 
salem, after  the  establishment  of  Herod  the  Great,  but  espe- 
cially after  the  death  of  Archelaus,  when  the  prstors  or  pro- 
curators were  sent  thither  by  the  emperors,  the  Latin  language 
was  used  every  where  by  the  people  on  account  of  their  ne- 
cessary intercourse  with  the  Romans.  The  Jews  of  Jerusa- 
lem, therefore,  spoke  Latin  with  the  Romans,  just  as  much 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Avignon  French,  those  of  Rome  Italian, 
those  of  Germany  German,  and  those  of  England  English." 
In  this  citation  I  have  exposed,  not  the  grave  sentiment  of  a 


*  R.  Azarias  et  R.  Gedalias,  citati  in  p.  75. 

'  Ut  in  lib.  4  Reg.  cap.  1,  v.  17,  cap.  3,  v.  1,  etc. 
'  Vide  Danielem,  cap.  2,  v.  1. 

*  EadTBs,  cap.  !,▼.!;  Nehemiaa,  cap.  5,  v.  14. 
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philosopher,  but  the  phantasy  of  a  lover  of  paradox  (tov  naqa- 
do^orarot;).  The  volume  in  which  such  absurdities  are 
broached  can  claim  no  milder  name  for  its  author  or  his  work, 
and  so  far  as  I  have  learned  has  not  yet  secured  the  suifirage' 
of  a  single  intelligent  mind/  That  this  hypothesis  is  utterly 
unworthy  a  man  of  sense  and  erudition,  will  at  once  appear 
upon  consideration.  It  is  true,  indeed,  as  we  expressed  it 
in  the  beginning  of  this  essay,  ''that  the  languages  of  con- 
quered nations  have  frequently  given  place  to  those  of  their 
conquerors."  Yet  the  case  of  Judea,  when  invaded  by  the 
Romans,  forms  a  notable  exception  to  that  axiom.  Twice 
before  the  birth  of  Christ  had  that  warlike  people  made  in- 
cursions into  Judea  and  taken  possession  of  the  holy  city. 
The  first  occasion  was  in  the  year  B.  C.  59,  under  Cneius 
Pompey,  who  reduced  the  Jews  to  subjection.*  Previous  to 
this,  and  during  the  Maccabaite  period,  the  Jews  had  been 
in  alliance  with  the  Romans,' but  ^ven  when  Pompey  invaded 
them,  the  object  of  the  Roman  General  was  not  so  much  to 
hold  the  country,  as  to  settle  the  disputes  between  Aristobulus 
and  Hyrcanus  about  the  succession.  Jerusalem  being  taken 
and  the  temple  entered,  Pompey  took  nothing  therefrom, 
believing  that  the  people  would  be  more  easily  attached  to 
him  by  kindness  than  kept  down  by  fear,  for  which  he  is 
commended  by  Cicero*  and  Josephus.'  He  ordered  that  the 
temple  should  be  purified  and  sacrifice  presented  ;  and  having 
restored  Hyrcanus  to  the  pontificate,  departed.' 

The  second  time  was  in  the  year  B.  C.  33,  when  Sosius 
went  to  Jerusalem,  by  order  of  Antony,  to  assist  Herod  in 


*  [*  Ineptum  sane  libellum  super  eodem  argumento  nuperrime  scriprit  M. 
Molkcnbuhr,  cui  titalum  fecii :  Problema  Criiicum,  Sacra  Scriptura  Novi  Tes- 
tament) in  quo  idiomate  originaliter  ab  apostolis  edita  fait  ?  Paderbomae,  1629. 
Qai  totam  banc  rem  ezvero  d\judicare  vult  consultam  eat  A.  J.  Binterim,  Pro* 
pempticum  ad  Problema  Criticum.    Mogantia,  1822. — Ed.] 

'  Tacitus,  lib.  5  Historiamm,  cap.  9. 

>  Lib.  1  Mach.  cap.  8, 12,  et  14. 

*  Cicero,  Orat  pro  Flacco,  cap.  28. 

*  Joseph,  de  Bello,  lib.  1,  cap.  7,  p.  67  ad  69. 
'  Id.  ibidem,  cap.  6  et  7,  p.  65  ad  69. 
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obtaining  the  kingdom.  When  the  city  was  taken  on  this 
occasion,  Herod  repressed  the  license  of  the  soldiery,  and  for- 
bade them  not  only  to  enter  the  temple,  but  even  to  plunder 
the  private  dwellings  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  war. 
Wherefore  Sosius,  after  he  had  dedicated  a  golden  crown  to 
Jehovah,  left  Jerusalem  and  the  neighboring  region  unpillaged 
in  the  hands  of  the  new  king.' 

But  we  do  not  read  of  either  Pompey  or  Sosius  leaving 
Roman  colonies  in  Judea,  or  changing  the  religious  rites  of 
the  country,  or  introducing  any  new  observances  whatsoever. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  many  Roman  decrees  in  which 
great  respect  is  paid  to  the  Jews,  and  they  are  allowed  to  re- 
tain the  religion  of  their  country,  and  profess  it  without  mo- 
lestation in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  as  may  be  fully  seen 
in  Josephus.^ 

Besides,  the  soldiers  led  by  Pompey'  and  Sosius^  into  the 
country  were  not  Romans,  but  in  the  greater  part  Syrians. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  in  the  9th  year  of  ^Christ  the  land  of 
Judea  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province. 
Yet,  not  even  then  did  any  thing  occur  to  change  the  lan- 
guage of  the  natives,  for  the  Roman  troops  left  to  garrison  the 
country  would  be  always  few  in  number,  as  the  soldiers  were 
perpetually  drafted  off  from  Judea  to  the  eastern  wars.  Even 
the  Roman  army  at  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem,  if  you  except 
a  few  legions,  was  raised  entirely  from  Syria,  Arabia,  Asca- 
lon  and  Caesarea.'  Such  was  the  tenure  by  which  the  Ro- 
mans held  Judea.  Who  then  can  believe  that  two  short  in- 
vasions of  Palestine  by  the  Romans,  before  Christ,  and  the 
tenure  of  the  country  by  so  few  troops  after  his  birth,  could 
introduce,  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  Latin  tongue  ? 


>  Idem,  lib.  1  de  Bel.  cap.  18,  p.  98,  99. 

*  Idem  in  Andquit.  lib.  14,  cap.  10. 

'  Idem  de  Bello,  lib.  1,  cap.  7,  §  5,  p.  66. 

*  Idem  in  Antiq.  lib.  14,  cap.  15,  §  10,  p.  734. 

*  Idem  de  Bello,  lib.  5,  cap.  1,  §  5,  et  alibi.    Tacitus,  libro  5  Historianun, 
cap.  1. 
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Nor  does  history  alone  oppose  HardouiD^  but  the  very  \ 

coins  of  that  period  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and 
are  copied  by  our  author  himself  in  his  work,  De  Numis 
Herodiadum.  These  coins  aie  found  to  bear  not  Latin,  but 
Greek  inscriptions.  Besides,  the  cities  which  were  newly 
built  in  Palestine  and  named  in  honor  of  distinguished  Ro- 
mans, received  Greek  appellations ;  for  instance  £e^aarii  in 
honor  of  Augustus,  Ai^iag  in  honor  of  Livia,  J^ovcro^  of  Dru-  . 
sus,  and  Ti^eQidg  of  Tiberius. 

I  cannot  then  conceive  why  Hardouin  should  say  that 
the  Latin  language  was,  at  that  period,  as  common  in  Judea 
as  French  at  Avignon,  Italian  at  Rome,  and  German  in  Ger- 
many,for  there  is  unquestionable  evidence  to  prove  that,  at  that 
period,  Greek  was  the  more  widely  prevailing  language.  We 
appeal  no  further  than  to  the  testimony  of  Cicero,  who  in  his 
speech  for  Archias  says :'  Graca  hguniur  omnibus  fere  gen- 
iibut ;  Latina  suU  Jinibus  exiguis  sane  continentur.  This 
hypothesis,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  exploded,  and  may 
be  numbered  among  the  paradoxes  of  Hardouin. 

^   3.    Neither  the   Chaldee  nor  Syriac  wa9»  vernacular  to 

Christ  and  to  the  Jews  of  his  day. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  opinions  of  those,  who  re- 
present Christ  as  speaking  Chaldee  or  Syriac.  John  Albert 
Widmanstadt,  Jurisconsult  and  Senator,  who  first  edited  the 
New  Testament  in  Europe  in  the  Syriac  language,  in  his  dedi- 
cation of  that  work  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  contends  that 
the  Chaldee  or  Syriac  idiom,  which  the  Hebrews  learned 
during  the  Babylonian  captivity,  continued  in  use  in  Judea 
down  to  the  time  of  Christ :  consequently  that  our  Lord,  the 
blessed  Virgin,  the  Apostles,  and  all  the  Jews  besides,  spoke 
Chaldee.  George  Amira  Edeniensis'  of  Lebanon  adopts  the 
same  strain,  in  the  preface  to  his  Syriac  Grammar.     Arias 


'  Cicero  orat.  pro  Arohia^cap.  10,  n.  23. 

'  Amira  in  Prel.  Gram.  Syr.  de  Ling.  Syr.  Dignit. 
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Montanus,'  Maldonati,^  Walton,'  Saumaise,^  Grotius,' 
Huet,'  Richard  Simon/  Breeword,'  Calmet,'  and  very  many 
others  subscribe,  in  general  terms,  to  this  opinion,  although  they 
differ  among  themselves  as  to  the  particular  dialect.  Wid- 
manstadt  and  Amira,  for  instance,  will  have  it  that  Christ 
used  the  dialect  in  which  the  Syrian  New  Testament  is  writ- 
ten, the  dialect  we  call  the  Syriac.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
contend  for  the  Chaldee,  in  which  the  paraphrases  of  Onkelos 
and  Jonathan  are  composed.  Both  these  opinions  come  to 
the  same  thing :  for  either  dialect  ranges  itself  under  the 
general  name  of  the  Chaldee. 

But  I  wonder  that  men  acquainted  with  antiquity  have 
not  paid  more  regard  to  the  frequent  changes  that  passed 
over  Judea  during  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks,  of  which  we 
have  spoken  with  such  fulness  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this 
essay.  Thus,  though  it  be  true,  that  the  Hebrews  when  they 
returned  from  Babylon  brought  the  Chaldee  tongue  with 
them,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  this  did  not  continue  in  use 
till  the  time  of  Christ,  bat  only  during  the  four  generations 
that  immediately  succeeded  their  return,  so  that  in  the  age  of 
the  Maccabees  \i  was  extant  no  longer,  having  given  place  to 
Hellenism.  And  the  very  arguments  upon  which  ray  oppo- 
nents rely,  when  they  maintain  that  the  Hebrews  in  captivity 
adopted  the  Chaldee  and  gave  up  the  Hebrew,  I  myself  rely 
upon  to  show  that  the  Jews  under  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks 
rejected  the  Chaldee  and  embraced  the  Greek.  If  my  oppo- 
nents triumphantly  allege  that  the  Jews  were  seventy  years 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Chaldeans,  I  aver  that  the  same  nation 


'  Montanns  Adm.  ad.  LecC.  de  Syriac.  N.  T.  libria. 
'  Maldonatas  ad  Matth.  cap.  27,  y.  46, 
'  Waltonus  in  Prolegom.  13,  ^  5. 

*  Salmasius  in  Fun.  Ling.  Hellen.  p.  42  et  alibi. 

*  Grotios,  Com.  in  Matth.  27,  46,  Marc.  15, 34. 

*  Huetius  in  Demons.  Evang.  prop.  4,  c.  13. 

^  Simonins,  Hist.  Critiq.  du  N.  T.  p.  60  ad  70. 

*  BreeworduB,  de  Ling,  et  Relig.  cap.  10. 
'  Calmet.  Com.  ad  Matth.  cap.  27,  v.  46. 
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was  one  hundred  and  ninety  years  and  upwards  under  the 
sway  of  the  Greeks.  If,  when  the  Hebrews  were  carried 
away  eastward,  Judea  was  justly  said  to  be  made  a  widow 
by  the  Gentiles,*  under  the  Greek  empire  not  only  were  mul- 
titudes of  the  Jews  transported  into  Greek  cities,  and  restored 
to  their  own  land  only  after  a  very  long  period  when  they 
spoke  Greek,  but  the  entire  country  was  so  covered  with 
Grecian  colonies,  that  it  might  be  truly  called  a  habitation  of 
strangers,  as  it  is  m  First  Maccabees:  ''  And  it  was  made. a 
habitation  of  strangers."*  Moreover,  if  in  Babylon  the  Jews 
were  compelled  to  speak  Chaldee  and  disused  their  own 
tongue,  in  like  manner,  whatever  Jew  would  not  receive  Hel- 
lenism at  the  bidding  of  the  Greeks,  and  renounce  his  coun- 
try's institutes  and  language,  was  exposed  to  the  heaviest 
penalties,  not  excepting  death  itself. 

But  both  in  the  shape  of  fact  and  argument  I  can  allege 
much  more  than  my  opponents  in  dealing  with  the  argument 
in  hand.  For  the  Jews  of  their  own  accord  were  prone  to 
Hellenism.  The  proof  is  obvious.  They  willingly  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  dictation  of  the  Greeks,^  and  purchased 
at  a  high  rate  the  privilege  of  establishing  the  Grecian  games 
at  Jerusalem.  But  that  I  may  not  repeat  what  I  have  ad- 
vanced in  detail  under  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  part, 
hear  the  testimony  of  the  author  of  Second  Maccabees : 
"  And  deeming  their  country's  honors  of  no  account,  they 
regarded  the  Grecian  glories  as  those  of  chief  esteem."* 

If,  then,  according  to  the  represeatation  of  my  opponents, 
the  Chaldean  bondage  imbued  their  speech  with  a  Chaldean 
tinge  and  effaced  the  Hebrew,  much  more  did  their  Grecian 
bondage  obliterate  their  Chaldean  idiom  and  place  the  Greek 
in  its  stead.  We  must,  however,  give  ourselves  a  little  more 
closely  to  the  proof  of  our  position,  that  in  the  time  of  Christ 
the  Jews  no  longer  spoke  Chaldee. 

'  Vide  Jerem.  Thren.  cap.  1,  v.  1. 
'  Lib.  1  Mach.  cap.  1,  y.  40. 
'  Lib.  1  Mach.  cap.  1,  v.  IS  et  seq. 
*  Lib.  9  Mach.  cap.  4,  v.  15  et  seq. 
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While  Christ  was  hanging  upon  the  cross  he  called  upon 
his  Father  in  the  words  of  Psalm  xxii:  nrpa»  Ktti  •'iK  "^iH  Eli 
Eli  lamma  sabactani ;  *'  My  God,  My  God,  to  what  hast 
thou  left  me  ?"  These  words  are  pure  Chaldee,  as  is  known 
to  the  merest  tyro  in  the  oriental  tongues  ;  the  more  evidently 
so  as  they  agree  with  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  Onkelos  and 
Jonathan.  And  our  opponents  Vatablus,  Grotius,  Drusus, 
Munsterus,  Zegenis/  Scaliger,*  Walton'  and  others,  inform 
us  that  Christ  uttered  thb  complaint  in  the  tongue  that  was 
then  vulgarly  known  and  used  among  the  Jews.  Well :  how 
will  this  tally  with  the  fact  that  the  Jews  who  stood  by  the 
Cross,  so  far  from  understanding  the  Chaldee  words,  misled 
by  the  similarity  of  sound,  conceived  the  sufferer  to  have 
called  upon  Elias  7  "  Wherefore  they  wondered  among  them- 
selves and  said.  He  calls  upon  Elias  ;  but  others  said,  Hold,  let 
us  see  if  Elias  will  come  to  release  him.^'^ 

So  much  for  the  Jews  understanding  Chaldee !  Who  can 
believe  that  they  used  that  language  commonly,  when  of  this 
dying  plaint  in  Chaldee  they  comprehended  not  a  word  ?  But 
my  antagonists,  fully  feeling  the  force  of  this  consideration, 
how  it  smites  their  opinions  to  the  ground  with  a  stroke,  seek 
to  evade  its  force  by  a  thousand  devices.  Let  us  note  their 
evasions  that  we  may  refute  them  one  by  one. 

And  in  the  first  place,  John  Maldonatus,  Cornelius  a 
Lapide,  Augustin  Calmet,'  and  others,  inform  us  that  they 
were  Roman  soldiers,  who  supposed  Christ  to  have  invoked 
Elias,  from  their  ignorance  of  Chaldee.  They  support  this 
opinion  by  alleging  tBat  he  who,  in  Matthew  and  Mark,*  con- 
ceived Christ  to  have  called  upon  Elias  and  gave  him  to  drink, 
is  proved  by  the  records  of  John  and  Luke^  to  have  been 


>  Omiies  in  Comm.  ad  Matth.  cap.  97^  ▼.  47. 

*  Joseph  Scaliger,  Epiat.  449,  lib.  4. 
»  Walton.  Pioleg.  13,  §5. 

*  Matth.  cap.  97,  y.  47  ad  49. 

*  In  Com.  ad  Matth.  cap.  97,  ▼.  47. 
'  Matth.  ib.  Mare.  cap.  15,  y.  35,36. 

'  Luc.  cap.  93,  y.  36 ;  Joan  Ey.  cap.  19,  v.  93, 99. 
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one  of  the  Roman  guards.  But  this  interpretation  of  the  af- 
fair seems  to  me  unworthy  the  reputation  of  these  distinguish- 
ed men ;  for  what  did  the  Romans  or  other  Gentiles  know  of 
Elias  ?  It  is  notorious  that  the  Jews  allowed  themselves  in 
no  social  intercourse  with  strangers,  and  that  their  sacred 
books  were  guarded  from  communication  with  jealous  care. 
Hence  it  came  that  the  history  of  this  singular  nation  was  un- 
known to  Gentile  ^authors,  a  fact  sufficiently  proved  by  not 
one  of  them  writing  upon  it  or  even  remotely  alluding  to  it. 
I  except  from  this,  of  course,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  the  Pseudo- 
Aristeas,  Flavins  Josephus,  Apollonius  Molon,  Lysimachus, 
and  others,  and  confine  my  aessertion  to  the  Romans.  Not 
one  of  these  last  knew  any  thing  of  the  prophets  or  history  of 
the  Jews.  Although  Trogus  Pompeius  bestowed  long  re- 
search upon  the  subject,  he  gained  nothing  by  his  pains, 
through  the  reluctance  of  the  Jews  to  communicate  the  infor- 
mation he  required.  The  fact  he  accounts  for  thus  :  ^'  They 
were  chary  of  much  communication  with  foreigners  ;  which 
practice,  originating  in  special  reasons,  afterwards  became  a 
habit  and  a  religious  scruple  with  them."^ 

Thus,  when  Peter  went  to  the  house  of  Cornelius  the 
Centurion,  as  he  found  a  number  of  Romans  assembled,  he 
said :  *^  Ye  know  how  that  it  is  unlawful  for  a  Jew  to  asso- 
ciate closely  with  or  enter  the  house  of  a  foreigner.'^*  And 
the  Apostles,  when  they  heard  that  Peter  had  gone  into  the 
house  of  a  Roman,  inquired  of  him,'  *^  Wherefore  dic|^t  thou 
go  in  unto  one  uncircumcised  and  eat  with  him  ?"  To  whom 
Peter  made  answer,  that  he  did  it  by  the  command  of  an 
Angel.'  But  could  not  Martial,  it  may  be  asked,  and  Taci- 
tus, have  arrived  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Jewish  affairs  ? 
Most  certainly  they  might  have  done  so,  for  great  numbers  of 
Jews  were  living  at  Rome  in  their  day  j  but  they  as  certainly 
did  not,  for  when  they  even  touch  in  the  lightest  manner 


^  Apad  Ja8ti]iiim»  lib.  36,  cap.  2. 

*  Act.  ApoBt.  cap.  10.  ▼.  28,  et  cap.  11. 

»  V.  Math.  9,  V.  11, 12 ;  Joan.  18,  v.  28;  Galat.  2,  T.  12. 
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upon  the  Sacred  History,  they  strangely  disfigure  it  with  fic- 
tion. This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  an  exercitation  by 
Christianus  Wormius,  "  De  corrupiis  Antiquhatvm  Hebrao^ 
rum  apud  Taciium  et  Martialem  Vesiigiisj^'  and  to  another 
by  George  Kasper  Kirchmayer,  "  Ad  C.  C.  Taciii  Histort" 
am  libri  quinque  de  Rebu$y  moribusque  Judaorum"^  As  a 
specimen  of  the  absurdities  of  the  Roman  historian,  let  the 
following  appear :  "  It  is  recorded  of  the  Jews,"  he  says, 
'^  that,  banished  from  the  island  of  Crete,  they  settled  upon 
the  nearest  portion  of  the  Lybian  continent,  about  the  period 
when  Saturn  was  deposed  by  his  son  Jupiter.  Their  name 
enables  us  to  trace  their  origin  ;  inhabiting  the  famous  moun- 
tain Ida,  they  got  the  name  of  Idseans,  and  this,  by  a  slight 
barbarian  increment,  became  Judeans."'  This  naturally 
provokes  a  smile,  but  if  the  learned  historian  was  so  ill  in- 
formed, can  we  believe  that  the  Roman  soldiers  at  the  cross 
were  so  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  annals  as  to  know  cor- 
rectly who  Jonas,  Habakkuk,  Micah  and  Elias  were  ?  Nor 
in  point  of  fact  do  the  Evangelists  make  the  case  quite  clear 
in  favor  of  Maldonatus,  who  will  have  it  that  John  and  Luke 
declare  him  to  be  a  Roman  who,  according  to  Matthew  and 
Mark,  tendered  the  vinegar  to  Christ.  The  attentive  reader 
will  perceive  that  the  persons  of  whom  the  Evangelists  re- 
spectively speak  are  different.  Besides,  neither  Luke  nor 
John  specifies  them  to  be  Roman  soldiers  who  gave  the  vine- 
gar t6  Christ,  but  both,  in  general  terms,  speak  of  soldiers  as 
the  executioners  of  the  Lord,  the  terms  employed  meanwhile 
in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  evidently  implying  that  they 
were  Jews  after  all.^  It  is  then  ridiculous  beyond  measure, 
so  to  narrow  the  sense  of  the  word  soldiers,  in  this  narrative,as 
to  confine  it  to  Roman  soldiers  alone,  just  as  though  in  the 
world  there  were  no  other  soldiers  but  these.  But  in  fine, 
the  very  Jews  themselves  remove  all  doubt  upon  the  point  by 


*  Utcrque  cxstat  apud  Ugolinum  in  Thcs.  Ant.  Hebr.  t.  11. 

'  Tacitus,  Libr.  5  Historianim,  cap.  2. 

'  Joan  cap.  19,  v.  14  ad  18  ;  Act.  Apost.  cap.  2,  ▼.  36  ;  4, 10. 
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informing  us  that  it  was  their  custom  to  give  vinegar  to  cruci- 
fied persons  to  refresh  them  amid  their  agonies : '  for  which 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Grotius,'  Casaubon,^  Gallonius/ 
John  Gerard  Vos'  and  others.  They  were  not  then  Romans 
who  tendered  the  vinegar  to  Christ,  nor  consequently  those 
who  believed  him  to  call  upon  Elias. 

The  correctness  of  this  conclusion  Grotius  evidently  per- 
ceived, for  in  his  commentaries  on  the  passage  he  says : 
"  These,  I  conceive,  were  not  Roman  soldiers  to  whom  nothing 
wa(s  known  about  Elias,  nor  yet  Palestinian  Jews  ;  but  Hel- 
lenists, who,  not  understanding  the  Hebrew  words,  supposed 
they  caught  in  the  sounds  uttered  the  familiar  name  of  Elias." 
This  is  the  explanation  adopted  by  John  Gerard  Vos,*  and 
very  inconsistently  by  Calmet  on  Mark  xv.  35,  who  over- 
looked what  he  had  committed  himself  to  in  his  comment  on 
Matthew  xxvii.  46.  Grotius  is  right  in  the  principal  point, 
but  I  much  doubt  whether  what  he  subjoins  upon  the  Hel- 
lenists can  stand.  Whom  does  he  mean  by  Hellenists  ? 
Grotius,  following  Heinsius,  supposes  they  were  the  Greek 
Jews  accustomed  to  the  use  of  a  Hebrew  phraseology  and 
living  beyond  the  bounds  of  Judea.  l^his  opinion,  however, 
has  been  amply  refuted  both  by  Salmasius,  and  by  ourselves 
in  our  Excursus  on  the  subject,  in  which  we  have  shown  that 
they  were  none  other  than  Greek  inhabitants  of  Judea,  or  the 
children  of  such  bom  in  the  country,  observing  the  heathen 
religion,  but  speaking  the  language  current  among  the  Jews. 
But  whomsoever  you  may  style  Hellenists,  whether  Greeks, 
or  Heathens,  or  foreign  Jews,  by  no  one  testimony  or  argu- 
ment has  Grotius  proved  that  it  was  this  particular  designa- 


V  V.  Talmud,  tract.  Sanhedrin,  cap.  6,  fol.  43. 

*  GrotiuB,  Com.  ad  Matth.  cap.  27,  y.  34. 

'  Casaubonus,  Ezercit.  ad  Baronimn  16,  cap.  16. 

*  Gallonius  de  SS.  Martyram  Craciatibns.  [Gallonio,  Antonio,  Trattato 
degli  Instrumenti  di  Martirio  e  delle  vane  maniere  di  Martirizzare,  etc.  Romse, 
4to.  1591.— Ed.] 

*  VoflEdna,  lib.  2  Harmon.  Evang.  cap.  9,  §  16. 

*  Jo.  Grer.  Voemos,  lib.  2  Harm.  Evang.  cap.  8,  §  21. 
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tion  of  persons  who  mistook  the  iavocation  of  Christ  upon  the 
tree.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gospels  clearly  show  that  it 
was  either  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  themselves,  or  at  least 
natives  of  Judea,  who  said,  He  calls  upon  Elias.  Hear  Mat- 
thew :  '^  But  certain  who  stood  (here  and  beard,  said.  He  calls 
Elias  ;  and  straightway  one  of  them  ran  and  filled  his  sponge 
with  vinegar  and  put  it  upon  a  reed  and  gave  him  to  drink. 
But  others  said,  Hold,  let  us  see  whether  Elias  will  come  to 
release  him."^  This  bitter  mockery  bespoke  the  most  cruel 
hatred  of  Jesus ;  a  feeling  that  could  not  possibly  have  place 
in  the  breasts  of  Romans  or  heathens,  or  in  short  of  any  for- 
eigners having  no  acquaintance  with  Jesus,  and  unaffected  in 
their  fortunes  by  his  life  or  death.  But  the  Hierosolymite 
Jews,  we  know  for  certain,  were  stirred  up  by  the  chief  of 
that  nation  to  clamor  for  bis  death,  and  raised  in  consequence 
the  impiouscries :  ^'  Away  with  him,  and  release  to  us  Barab- 
bas  ;"'  "  Crucify  him  ;"'  "  Ah,  thou  that  destroyest  the  tem- 
ple of  God  and  in  three  days  raisest  it  again,  save  thyself;  if 
thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  come  down  from  the  cross  !"^  All 
this  manifestly  proves  that  it  was  the  Jerusalem  Jews  who 
put  the  interpretatioA  on  the  words  of  Christ,  that  he  called 
upon  Elias.  This  harmonizes  with  the  frequent  reproaches 
cast  upon  theni^  for  their  ingratitude,  in  the  course  of  the 
Evangelical  history  :  whereas  of  the  foreign  Jews  or  the 
Heathen  no  such  reproachful  representations  are  made  by 
our  Lord.  Nay,  Christ  had  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
Heathen,  according  to  TertuUian,"  and  sometimes  emphati- 
cally commended  their  faith,  as  he  did  that  of  the  Centurion, 
professing  that  he  had  not  found  such  faith  even  in  Israel.' 
The  conjecture  of  Grotius,  then,  in  regard  to  the  Hellenists, 
may  be  fairly  deemed  exploded.  But  others,  while  they  ac- 
knowledge the  futility  of  his  supposition,  and  coincide  with  us 


'  Matih.  27,  V.  47  ad  49.  «  Luc.  23,  v.  18. 

'  Luc.  ib.  V.  2L  *  Matth.  27,  v.  40. 

*  TertuUianua,  lib.  de  Pudic.  cap.  9,  p.  561,  ed.  Paris. 
«  Matth.  cap.  8,  v.  10 ;  11,  y.  11, 13. 
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that  they  were  Jews  who  said,  He  calleth  EUas,  yet  add  that 
they  said  this,  not  through  nusunderstandiogthe  Chaldee,  but 
out  of  mere  malicious  wantonness,  making  the  similarity  of 
sounds  between  Eli  and  Elias  an  occasion  to  mock  the  dying 
man.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Lucas  Brugen^s,*  whom  Light- 
foot  follows.^  But  to  all  such  we  reply  that,  if  these  Jews 
really  understood  Eli  to  signify  the  name  of  God,  they  would 
never  have  dared  to  make  it  the  ground  of  an  unfeelbg  joke 
and  an  occasion  of  insolent  contumely.  It  is  well  known 
that  no  people  was  ever  more  scrupulous  than  the  Jewish  on 
this  head,  nor  any  more  reverent  in  the  use  of  the  divine 
name.  God  himself  has  proclaimed  himself  to  be  exceeding 
jealous  over  it :  "  Ye  may  not  pollute  my  holy  name,  that  I 
be  sanctified  in  the  midst  of  the  sons  of  Israel."^  In  Deu- 
teronomy  also  to  the  like  effect :  *'  Thou  shalt  not  take  the 
name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain,  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold 
him  guiltless  who  taketh  his  name  in  vain.''*  The  law  is 
repeated  in  Exodus,^  Ezekiel*  and  elsewhere.  Whosoever, 
then,  in  violation  of  that  law,  sinned  by  abusing  that  name, 
or  taking  it  in  vain,  or  making  it  the  subject  of  a  profane  jest, 
whether  he  were  Jew  or  foreigner,  was  stoned  to  death.^  So 
extreme  was  their  scrupulosity  in  this  regard  after  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  that  the  Jews  with  superstitious  zeal  refrain- 
ed from  pronouncing  the  word  t»vt^,  which  means  God,  sub- 
stituting for  it  Tnn«,  which  signifies  my  Lord.  Whenever, 
therefore,  in  reading  the  Sacred  Text,  they  met  with  the  name 
Jehovah,  they  pronounced  Adonai,  lest  that  most  solemn 
name  of  Deity  should  grow  cheap  among  them  from  daily 
use,  and  be  liable  to  be  taken  in  vain  from  being  often  upon 
their  lips.'     Even  the  false  Gods  of  the  Gentiles,  I  may  add. 


^  Brageneis,  in  Com.  ad  Mat.  cap.  37,  v.  47. 

*  Lightfoot,  in  Annon.  Evang.  §  86,  p.  57,  col.  3,  torn.  2. 
»  Levit.  22,  v.  32.  *  Deutcr.  cap.  5,  v.  11. 

•  Exod.  cap.  20,  v.  7.  •  Ezcch,  cap.  20,  v.  14. 

7  V.  Seldcn.  de  J.  N.  lib.  2,  cap.  11,  12, 13,  torn.  1,  p.  261. 
^  V.  Calmet.  Com.  ad  Judith,  cap.  16,  v.  16,  Buztoz£um  in  Lezioo  He- 
bnico,  voce  rmn. 
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they  did  not  dare  to  blaspheme  and  mock,  this  being  forbid- 
den under  heavy  penalties  according  to  Josephus  ;  BXaaqf^- 
futto  de  fABdeig  ^sovg,  ovg  noXng  SUm  fOfitXovffi^  ^'  Let  no  one 
revile  the  gods  which  other  cities  regard  as  such."^  Neither 
did  they  swear  by  false  gods,  a  practice  forbidden  in  the 
Book  of  Exodus.*  They  refrained  from  reviling  the  gods  of 
the  Heathen  for  these  two  reasons.  The  first,  ^it^g  irexa 
nqo6f^oQiag  xov  Qbov,  Because  the  name  of  God  was  called 
upon  them.'  The  second,  lest,  in  the  words  of  Philo,  ovg  he- 
QOi  fOfii^ovai  ^eovg  ehoUj  fiij  xooiUfOi  liiaanvffiivteg  a  fiij  ^ifug 
(p^iy^vivtai  xara  xov  ortiog  oftog^  if  they  took  this  liberty  with 
those  whom  others  considered  to  be  gods,  they  in  turn  should 
be  excited  to  pour  forth  blasphemies  against  the  true  God.^ 
According  to  the  same  author,  their  scrupulousness  upon  this 
head  almost  exceeds  belief. 

Who,  in  the  presence  of  such  statements  as  these,  can 
conceive  that  these  persons  would  dare  to  abuse  the  word 
£/i,  and  make  it  the  burden  of  a  jest  ?  It  must  be  conceded, 
then,  from  the  foregoing  facts  and  reasonings,  that  those  who 
supposed  Elias  to  be  mvoked  were  Palestinian  Jews,  and  that 
they  were  prompted  not  by  a  derisive  spirit,  but  by  mere  ig- 
norance of  the  Cbaldee  tongue  ;  and  misled  by.  the  similarity 
of  the  words  Eli  and  Elias. 

Hence,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  you  find  no  author  in  all 
Judea  who  wrote  in  the  Cbaldee  or  Syriac  tongues  ;  no  longer 
were  the  Cbaldee  Scriptures  read  ;  and  no  longer  did  the  na- 
tion use  the  Cbaldee  names  and  moneys  of  which  Daniel  and 
Nehemiah  make  mention.  On  the  contrary,  all  wrote  in  the 
Greek  language,  read  the  Sacred  Volume  in  Greek  even  in 
their  Synagogues,  assumed  Greek  names,  and  circulated  a 
Greek  coinage,  as  has  been  stated  at  length  in  a  preceding 
chapter.     In  fine,  to  use  the  words  of  Voss  :  "  Vel  %mum  mqU 


>  Joseph.  Andq.  lib.  4,  cap.  8,  ^  10,  p.  S30. 

*  E^xoduB,  in  cap.  23,  ver.  13. 

'  Joseph,  lib.  2,  cont.  Apion,  §  34,  p.  490. 

*  Philo  Jad.  lib.  1  de  Monarch,  torn.  2,  p.  219,  ed.  Augl. 
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tern  (adversarii)  proferant  iestem^  qui  to  tempore  Kngfuce 
SyriauBy  aut  ChaUaica  fecerit  metUianem"  ^'Liet  our  oppo- 
nents bring  forward  a  single  witness  of  that  day,  who  makes 
mention  of  the  Syriac  or  Cbaldee  language  as  prevailing  in  the 
couutry."* 

So  far  for  the  present  topic.  Let  us  now  examine  what 
our  adversaries  allege  in  favor  of  the  Chaldee  or  Syriac. 

Chaptkr  II. — Th^  Arguments  adduced  in  favor  of  the 

Syriac  Language  are  answered. 

^  1.  Of  Paid  speaking  to  the  Jews  in  Hebrew. 

The  first  difficulty  started  here  takes  its  rise  from  the  xxi. 
and  xxii.  chapters  of  the  Acts,  in  which  Paul  is  said  to  have 
addressed  the  Jews  'E^atdi  diolcxTip,  in  the  Hebrew  dialect, 
and  thus  to  have  appeased  the  Jews  who  were  ready  to  tear 
him  in  pieces  : — ^^  Paul  standing  upon  the  steps  waved  with 
his  hand  to  the  people,  and  when  a  deep  silence  was  made, 
addressed  them  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  saying.  Men,  brethren 
and  fathers,  hear  the  account  I  am  now  about  to  give  to  you. 
Now  when  they  heard  him  speak  to  them  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  they  kept  a  silence  ^he  more  profound."' 

From  this  narrative  our  adversaries  conclude,  that,  as 
the  Jews  were  more  attentive  when  they  heard  Paul  speak- 
ing in  Hebrew,  they  must  have  been  manifestly  familiar  with 
the  Hebrew,  Chaldee  or  Syriac,  taking  these  as  virtually  the 
same,  differing  only  fix>m  each  other  in  dialectic  peculiarities. 
Thus  Saumaise  explains  it :  "  'E^gatg  or  'E^gdiKii  diaXAitog  must 
be  understood,  as  applied  in  the  New  Testament,  to  mean 
the  common  Syriac  which  was  then  spoken  in  Jerusalem  and 
in  all  Judea.  When  critics  inform  us  that  the  Gospel  nata 
Matthaum  was  written  in  the  Hebrew  language,  we  must  un- 
derstand by  that,  on  Jerome's  authority,  the  Cbaldee  or 
Syriac  dialect  which  prevailed  in  Matthew's  time,  and  was 


'  In  Obfler.  ad  Iter.  Simon.  Object.  Reap  p.  375. 
'  Act.  ApoBt.  cap.  81,  v.  40,  et  eapi.  33,  v,  1  et  9. 
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the  idiom  used  by  Christ  himself  and  spoken  in  the  capital."* 
To  the  same  efhct  write  Grotius,'  SimoD  and  others. 

But  the  Codex  Cantabrigiensis,  the  oldest  of  all  our  man- 
uscripts, (omnium  vetuatusimtSf)  together  with  others,  removes 
the  difficulty  out  of  our  way  by  reading  t^  idia  ^Mxl€)cr<p,  in 
their  oum  tongue,^  instead  of  'E^aidi  diaXiitrip  of  the  vulgate 
Greek.  According  to  this  lection,  Paul  addressed  the  Jews 
in  the  language  then  current  in  Jerusalem.  What,  we  ask, 
was  this  but  Hellenistic  ?  But  that  we  may  not  be  supposed 
to  flee  to  a  various  reading  as  a  last  resort,  {tanquaminaram,) 
I  affirm  that  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  escape  this  diffi- 
culty, even  if  we  allow  the  common  reading  to  stand.  The 
simple  fact  of  Paul's  accosting  the  Jews  in  Hebrew  being  re- 
corded by  Luke  as  something  novel  and  unexpected,  shows 
clearly  that  the  Hebrew  had  fallen  into  disuse  at  that  period. 
Many  speeches,  conversations,  etc.,  etc.,  of  the  Jews  are  re- 
corded in  the  Acts,  that  of  Peter,  for  instance,  about  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  Apostle  in  the  room  of  Judas,^  that  in  which 
he  urges  the  need  of  repentance,'  that  of  Stephen  the  Proto- 
martyr  before  the  Sanhedrim,*  those  of  Paul  before  Ananias 
the  chief  priest,^  and  before  Agrippa,*  and  many  others  be- 
sides ;  but  in  none  of  these  cases  is  Hebrew  stated  to  be  em- 
ployed, save  in  the  xxvith  chapter  and  14th  verse/  and  in  the 
passage  under  consideration.  In  the  former,  the  words,  Why 
persecutest  thou  me  ?  are  said  to  have  been  spoken  in  this 
tongue;  and  in  both,  the  Hebrew  is  named  with  an  emphasis 
which  bespeaks  it  to  have  been  unusual  at  the  time.  The 
reason  why  Paul  should  have  employed  it  I  will  give  by  and 
by.  I  must 'first,  however,  premise  an  observation  or  two 
on  Saumaise  and  those  who  follow  in  his  wake,  who  take  He- 
brew to  mean  Chaldee. 


'  Salmaaias,  in  Fun.  Lin.  Hellen.  p.  40  td  43. 

*  GrotioB,  in  Act.  Apost.  cap.  21,  y.  40. 

*  Vide  Calmet.  et  Grot,  ad  Act.  Apost.  c.  21,  y.  40.  [iSia,  A.  Scholz.^Ei>.] 
^  Act.  cap.  1,  y.  16  et  0eq.  *  lb.  2,  ▼.  14  ct  seq. 

*  lb.  7,  V.  2.  »  lb.  24,  v.  10.  ■  lb.  26,  v.  2. 
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To  meet  them,  then,  we  commence  by  laying  down  the 
rule,  that  it  is  a  dangerous  praclice  to  attach  any  other  sense 
to  the  Scripture  than  that  which  is  written  (^Scriptura  verba 
aliorsum  atqtie  posiia  sunt  accipere).  Why,  for  instance, 
when  we  read  that  Paul  used  the  Hebrew,  should  we  inter- 
pret this  to  mean  the  Chaldee  or  Syriac  ?  Do  these  differ 
nothing  from  each  other  ?  Yea,  truly.  For,  though  we  grant 
that  the  Hebrew  does  in  some  sort  comprehend  under  it  the 
Chaldee,  and  that  many  Chaldee  words  are  derived  from  He- 
brew roots,  yet  that  the  two  languages  differ  from  each  other 
in  character,  terminology  and  pronunciation,  is  matter  of  uni- 
versal notoriety. 

In  their  characters  they  differ,  that  is,  the  older  and  genu- 
ine Hebrew  did,  which  we  now  call  the  Samaritan,  for  the 
modern  Hebrew  letters  in  which  our  Bibles  are  printed  are 
Chaldaic.  Ezra  introduced  the  Chaldee  character  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity. 

In  their  terminology  they  differ,  for  each  tongue  has  voca- 
bles proper  and  peculiar  to  itself.  Some  of  these  are  on  re- 
cord in  holy  writ.  In  the  Book  of  Genesis,  the  same  altar 
of  the  covenant  which  was  erected  by  Laban  and  Jacob,  was 
by  the  former,  whose  native  language  was  Chaldee,  called 
«n'!*»n«  ^y^  Jegar  Sahadutha,  but  by  the  latter,  whose  ver- 
nacular was  Hebrew,  *i5ba  Galaad.^  And  thirdly,  m  pronun- 
ciation they  differ  ;  moreover  also  in  the  flexions  of  verbs  and 
nouns f  which  are  strikingly  different,  as  a  comparison  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Syriac  grammar  will  show.  The  testimony  of 
Jerome  on  this  point  is  convincing,  who,  after  he  had  learned 
Hebrew,  took  incredible  pains  to  become  acquainted  with 
Chaldee  and  its  pronunciation  :  ''  Having  obtained  a  somewhat 
competent  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  I  became  a  learner  of  the 
Chaldee ;  but  to  say  the  truth,  up  to  the  present  day  my  pro- 
ficiency in  the  latter  better  qualifies  me  to  read  and  translate 
than  to  pronounce  it.'*'     But  had  the  Chaldee  and  the  He- 


'  Geneais,  cap.  31,  ver.  47.  ■  Hieronyra.  Pnefat.  ad  Daniclcm. 
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brew  been  identical,  Jerome  assuredly  needed  not  to  have 
encountered  such  toil  to  become  acquainted  with  the  one 
dialect  after  learning  the  other.  The  conclusion  indisputably 
is,  that  the  man  who  studies  the  Syriac  or  Chaldaic  alone  will 
not  understand  the  Hebrew.  A  very  clear  proof  of  this  is 
furnished  by  the  circumstance  recorded  in  the  fourth  Book  of 
Kings,  namely,  that  when  Rabshakeh  addressed  his  threats  to 
the  princes  of  the  people  in  the  Hebrew  or  Jewish  tongue, 
they  beg  of  him  to  speak  in  Syriac  that  tiie  people  may  not 
understand :  "  We  pray  thee  that  thou  wouldest  speak  to  us 
thy  servants  in  Syriac  :  since  we  understand  this  tongue,  and 
speak  not  to  us  in  J*ewish,  in  the  hearing  of  the  people/'^  If 
Rabshakeh  had  spoken  in  Syriac,  it  is  evident  from  these 
words  that  he  would  not  have  been  understood  by  a  Hebrew 
speaking  people.  To  the  same  effect  is  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah,  in  which  he  foretells  the  Chaldean  captivity  :  '^  Lo, 
1  will  bring  upon  you  a  nation  from  afar,  O  house  of  Israel, 
saith  the  Lord  :  a  strong  nation,  an  ancient  nation,  a  nation 
whose  tongue  thou  wilt  not  know,  nor  understand  what  is 
said  to  thee."*'  Of  the  same  nation  Isaiah  prophesies  in  these 
terms  :  "  For  with  the  speaking  of  the  lip  and  with  another 
tongue  will  he  speak  to  this  people."' 

So  also  Baruch  :  '^  For  he  brought  up  upon  them  a  na- 
tion from  afar,  a  cruel  nation,  and  of  another  speech."^  To 
these  testimonies  may  be  added  that  of  Daniel,  who  describes 
Nebuchadnezzar  as  ordering  certain  Hebrew  youths  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Chaldee  language  and 
literature.^  Thus,  then,  it  has  been  proved  that  those  who 
knew  Hebrew  did  not  necessarily  know  Chaldee. 

We  are  now  to  show  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  man 
acquainted  with  Chaldee  might,  at  the  same  time,  be  ignorant 
of  Hebrew.  Daniel  furnishes  us  with  proof  here  also,  for  the 
Hebrew  words  tnt  bpn  fitas,  which  appeared  upon  the  wall  of  bis 


>  Reg.  lib.  4,  cap.  18,  v,  26  et.  27.  •  Jerem.  cap.  5,  yer.  15. 

*  Isaias,  cap.  28,  v.  11.  *  Baruch.  in  cap.  4>v.  14, 

^  Daniel,  cop.  1. 
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palace  to  Belshazzar,  do  Chaldean  could  read  nor  undeistand. 
"  Then  all  the  wise  men  of  the  king  having  entered  in  were  not 
able  to  read  the  writing  nor  to  tell  the  interpretation  to  theking."  ^ 
Daniel,  who  was  a  Hebrew,  read  it  with  ease.  With  what  sem- ' 
blance  of  probability,  then,  can  Salmasius  say  that  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee  were  one,  differing  in  dialect  alone  ?  And  why, 
when  Luke  describes  Paul  as  speaking  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
does  Salmasius  understand  it  of  Chaldee  or  Syriac  ?  It  cannot 
be  too  distinctly  stated  that  Paul  used  the  Hebrew  alone,  and 
that  no  other  dialect  is  to  be  put  in  its  place.  But  that  lan- 
guage ceased  to  be  vernacular  from  the  time  of  the  Babylon- 
ish captivity,  as  we  have  shown  in  an  earlier  portion  of  the 
essay,  and  almost  all  the  critics,  including  Salmasius,  agree  in 
the  representation.  Hence  the  truth  b,  that  the  people  did 
not  understand  Paul  at  all :  and  forthwith  topples  to  the 
ground  the  argument  of  Salmasius,  built  on  the  foundation 
that  the  Chaldee  was  at  that  period  familiar  to  the  Jews.  So 
far  our  course  has  been  easy :  not  so  the  portion  that  remains 
to  us,  and  which  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected  by  com- 
mentators.    This  difficulty  has  regard  to  these  two  points : 

I.  If  the  Jews  did  not  know  the  Hebrew,  why  did  they  lis- 
ten the  more  attentively  to  one  speaking  in  that  tongue  ? 

II.  If  the  people  did  not  really  know  Hebrew,  how  came 
Paul  to  appease  their  rage  by  an  address  in  that  tongue  ? 

Addressing  ourselves  to  the  clearance  of  these  points,  we 
must  not  be  astonished  in  regard  to  the  first,  that  the  people, 
although  they  knew  not  Hebrew,  were  quiet  and  attentive 
when  they  heard  that  tongue  ;  we  ought  rather  to  admire  the 
sagacity  of  the  Apostle,  who,  seeking  to  soften  down  the  re- 
sentment excited  against  himself,  took  a  means  tliat  so  effect- 
ually removed  the  suspicions  of  all  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  discourse.  For  the  Jews  had  thought  him  a 
Gentile  and  a  profaner  of  the  temple :  and  hence  the  com- 
motion that  was  raised.     To  allay  thb,  Paul  took  measures 


1  Daniel,  cap.  5,  v.  8  et  aeq. 
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which  proved  him  directly  to  be  a  Jew  and  a  devout  observ- 
er of  the  law.  As  the  Hebrew  was  the  language  which  they 
held  in  the  highest  veneration, — because  that  in  which  their 
Sacred  Books  had  been  written,  and  that  in  which  Abraham. 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  with  the  twelve  patriarchs  had  conversed, — 
he  prudently  adopted  that  language  in  his  address.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  Jews  who  had  hitherto  thought  him  a 
foreigner,  perceiving  with  what  facility  he  expressed  himself 
in  a  tongue  far  from  familiarly  known  to  their  learned  Doc- 
tors, were  hushed  in  a  moment : 

**  Conticuere  omnes,  intentique  ora  tenebant" 

And  although  they  understood  not  a  word  of  his  harangue* 
they  listened  with  attention  through  pure  curiosity  to  see 
whether  he  would  be  able  to  continue  the  discourse  in  the 
same  language.  But  after  a  while  they  interrupt  him,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  did  not  understand  him  :  and  this  is 
the  occasion  of  the  speech  in  the  Acts  being  given  in  the  im- 
perfect state  in  which  the  reader  will  perceive  it  to  remain. 

Nor  again,  ought  we  to  wonder  in  regard  to  the  second 
point,  that  Paul  should  expect  to  allay  a  popular  ferment  by 
an  address  in  an  unknown  tongue.  It  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  Paul  spoke  not  only  to  the  mob,  but  also  to  the 
Doctors  of  the  law,  the  chief  Priests  and  others  distinguished 
by  birth  or  rank,  who  had  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  de- 
rived from  books,  as  indeed  Salmasius,  Grotius,  Cornelius  a 
Lapide,  Tirinus,  and  others  allow.*  The  very  exordium  of 
the  speech  proves  it :  "  Men,  brethren,  and  fathers,  hear!" 
By  brethren  he  means  the  populace,  and  by  fathers  the 
heads  of  the  people.  These  last  had  great  influence  with  the 
commons,  as  is  apparent  from  the  case  of  Christ  alone  ;  inas- 
much as  it  appears,  on  the  testimony  of  Matthew' and  Mark,^ 
to  have  been  at  their  instigation  that  the  multitude  clamored 
fer  the  death  of  the  Redeemer.    Their  commanding  influence 


^  Com.  in  Act  Apost.  cap.  22,  y.  1 .        *  MatthsBtis,  cap.  27,  y.  20. 

'  Marcus,  cap.  15,  yer.  11. 
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made  it  iinportaDt  for  the  Apostle  to  satisfy  the  nuQds  of  this 
class,  and  this  he  soi^bt  to  do  by  the  use  of  the  Hebrew, 
which  was  known  to  them  by  study.  Had  these  influential 
persons  been  satisfied^  the  rest  would  have  readily  ac- 
quiesced and  set  him  free.  But  all  the  while  Greek  was  the 
vernacular  tongue  of  Paul  and  the  Jews,  as  the  same  passage 
proves,  for  it  was  in  this  language  the  Apostle  asked  leave  of 
the  Tribune  to  speak  to  the  people. 

^  2.  Of  the  Syriac  words  which  occur  in  the  New  Tes- 

tamenU 

Our  second  section  conducts  us  to  an  examination  of 
George  Amira's  argument,  which  is  in  his  own  opinion  im- 
pregnable.'* From  the  Greek  and  Latin,  no  less  than  from 
the  Syriac  New  Testament,  it  is  most  evident,  according  to 
him,  that  Christ  and  his  Apostles  spoke  usually  the  Chaldee 
or  Syriac.  For  Christ  says  in  Matthew,  ^*  Whosoever  shall 
say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall  be  guilty  in  the  council" — the 
word  raca  being  Syriac  according  to  Amira.  In  the  same 
£vangelist,  addressing  the  multitude,  the  Lord  says :  ^'  Ye 
cannot  serve  God  and  Mamman/^  the  last'  being  a  Syriac 
word  also.  Moreover,  Christ  wishing  to  call  Peter  the  son 
of  a  dove,  gives  him  that  name  in  Syriac,  Bar-jona.  Further, 
in  Matthew  we  read  Corbona^  Qolgotha^  Eli  Eli  lama  sabac- 
tani.  In  Mark  the  words  Boanergeiy  taliiha  ctxmt,  tphphe- 
tha  and  abba  are  found.  In  John,  Cephas  and  Bethsaida, 
and  in  all  the  Evangelists,  pi»cAa.  In  tbe  Acts  we  read 
Hakel-damu,  Sapphira  and  Tabitha.  And  finally,  in  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  phrase  Maran^aiha  oc- 
curs. As  all  these  words  are  pronounced  by  Amira  to  be 
Chaldee  or  Syriac,  so  they  prove  in  his  esteem  that  Christ, 
the  Apostles  and  the  Evangelists,  spoke  this  language  rather 
than  Greek.  Amira  and  our  opponents  confirm  this  view  by 
the  undoubted  fact  that  the  ground  bought  with  tbe  price  of 


Amin,  in  PneL  Gnm.  Syr.  de  Ling.  Syr.  Dignit. 
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the  betrayal  of  Christ,  was  named  HaJcel'dama,  which  name 
the  sacred  narrative  declares  was  given  in  the  language  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  ^^  And  the  fact  was  known  to  all 
the  dwellers  in  Jerusalem,  so  that  field  was  called  in  their 
tongue  Hakel-dama,  that  is,  the  Geld  of  blood."'  But  Hakel 
dama  are  Chaldee  words,  therefore  it  follows  that  the  language 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  of  all  that  region  was 
Chaldee. 

But  the  first  argument,  if  it  be  of  any  avail,  proves  nothing 
more  than  that  Christ  and  his  Apostles  sometimes  used  Chal- 
dee words,  which  we  do  not  deny  ;  but  it  does  not  by  any 
means  follow  from  thence,  that  thb  was  their  vernacular 
tongue.  The  real  vernacular  language  of  Christ  was  the 
Hellenistic,  as  we  have  shown  above.  And  what  is  the  Hel- 
lenistic but  a  mongrel  jargon,  (hibrida  lingua,)  its  main  strain 
being  Greek,  but  having  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  vocables 
wrought  up  with  it  here  and  there.  Thb  is  the  very  idiom 
in  which  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees,  those  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  the  Septuagint  version  have  been  written.  It  was 
naturally  to  be  expected  that,  in  books  of  this  class,  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee  words  would  frequently  occur.  Besides,  we 
must  protest  that  all  these  words  are  not  Syriac  which  Amira 
claims  as  such,  but  partly  Greek,  partly  Hebrew,  and  partly 
mixed.  To  begin  with  raeaj^  for  example,  this  is  a  Greek 
word  used  frequently  by  Homer,  Demosthenes,  Galen,  and 
other  Greek  writers.  Especially  is  to  Qoxog,  ^eo^,  in  the 
sense  of  mean^  coniemptibhy  used  by  Aristophanes  and  Lu- 
cian.  By  slightly  changing  the  plural  of  this  noun  ta  QdHBa, 
the  Jews  made  Qona  out  of  it,  retaining  the  sense  it  bears  in 
the  Greek.  Next,  the  word  nnfen  ephpheiha  is  Hebrew,  from 
the  root  nn&  he  opened.  Corban  ysrp  also  is  Hebrew  (com 
root  n'^p  to  offer.  In  like  manner  "^onp  tirA:^  ialitha  cum  are 
Hebrew,  as  Jerome  correctly  shows.'     But  Bar-jona  nan^-^a 


^  Act.  Apostolomm,  cap.  1,  ver.  19. 
*  V.  August,  lib.  1,  de  Senn.  Dom. 
'  Hieron.  ad  Pammach.  de  Opt.  Gen.  Interpr.' 
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on  the  other  hand,  is  mixed,  for  ^a  bar  is  the  Syriac  for 
soUy  and  nai*^  is  common  to  both  Hebrew  and  Syriac.  All 
these  instances  do  not  more  decidedly  war  against  Amira's 
position  than  they  go  to  establish  my  own,  namely,  that  the 
Hellenistic  was  the  familiar  language  of  Christ,  the  Apostles 
and  the  Jews,  and  that  the  Hebrew  and  Cbaldee  was  a 
foreign  tongue  to  them.  For,  though  the  Jews  did  occasion- 
ally employ  both  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  words,  yet  their  mean- 
ing and  power  were  becoming  obsolete  from  day  to  day.  To 
this  cause  should  we  attribute  the  fact  that  a  Greek  interpre- 
tation is  usually  subjoined  to  a  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  word, 
when  either  occurs  in  the  text  of  the  New  Testament.  Thus 
in  Matthew,  ^^  Emmanuel,  which  is  interpreted,  God  with 
us."^  '<  Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabactani ;  that  is,  my  God,  my  God, 
to  what  hast  thou  abandoned  me  ?"^  Likewise  in  Mark, 
^<  Talitha  cumi,  which  is  interpreted,  Damsel,  (I  s^y  unto 
thee)  arise."*  And  elsewhere  in  the  same  way  ;  a  practice 
the  Evangelists  bad  never  adopted  if  the.  Cbaldee  or  Hebrew 
tongue  had  been  their  vernacular. 

The  other  objection  we  meet  with  the  same  argument. 
For  the  words  Hakel-daituiy  although  properly  speaking  they 
are  Chaldee,  nevertheless  obtained  a  place  b  the  motley 
Hellenistic.  The  Jews,  who  at  first  spoke  Hebrew,  and  af- 
terwards Chaldee,  when  they  learned  a  new  language  under 
the  successors  of  Alexander,  retained  several  words  out  of 
both  the  preceding  tongues  :  and  these  old  words  they  con- 
tinued to  use  familiarly  in  the  Apostles'  time,  although  they 
spoke  Greek.  Nor  is  such  an  experience  as  this  confined  to 
that  nation  and  that  day.  Take  the  English  for  an  example 
of  the  same  thing.  They  formerly  spoke  Saxon,  but  although 
they  have  given  that  language  up  for  centuries,  they  still  re- 
tain many  Saxon  words  in  common  use— -as  sunna,  which  they 
call  sun,  mona  moon,  beo  bee,  mode  mood  of  mind,  and  hun- 
dreds besides.     Thus  Oody  man,  he,  bed,  and  countless  others 


»  Matth.  1,  ▼.  23.  •  Id.  87,  V.  46. 

'  Marc.  5,  ▼.41. 
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are  pure  Saxon,  yet  the  English  have  so  completely  made 
them  their  own  by  daily  use,  that  they  are  called,  and  rightly, 
English  words.  In  Naples,  also,  the  same  process  may  be 
observed.  This  is  about  the  tenth  century  since  the  Greek 
ceased  to  be  the  vernacular  language  of  this  kingdom,  yet  the 
presence  of  several  Greek  words  is  still  to  be  detected  among 
us.  Such  are  vaUana^  a  roast  chestnut,  fiom  ^dXaros;  vasta- 
sOy  a  walking-stick,  from  paard^m ;  sirummuhy  a  whirlwind, 
from  (jrQopdog ;  caiapanOy  a  surtout,  from  nata  nav ;  nfinoC" 
chigrcy  from  qpei^axiTiDo,  to  deceive  ;  smorjla,  from  ifiogqiia,  de- 
formity ;  cenirella,  a  goad,  from  ytsrrgot ;  chiafto,  from  /nrgoev^, 
a  fuller,  etc.,  etc.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Greek  still 
lingering  in  occasional  words  among  the  people  of  Bruttio  and 
Sicily,  and  of  the  Latin  among  the  Italians,  French,  and 
Spaniards.  If  the  case  be  unquestionably  as  we  have  put  it, 
among  the  English  and  Neapolitans,  who  so  many  genera- 
tions back  lost  the  Saxon  and  Greek,  what  must  we  say  of 
the  Jews  of  that  day,  who  only  two  centuries  before  had 
spoken  the  Chaldee  ?  Beyond  all  doubt  they  would  employ 
unnumbered  words,  phrases  and  idioti^ms  peculiar  to  the  He- 
brew and  Chaldee,  and  retain  them  as  native  and  familiar 
forms.  They  would  the  rather  do  this  becftXise  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Hellenistic  itself,  which  we  have  already  proved 
vernacular  in  Judea.  So  completely  was  this  noade  up  of 
foreign  admixtures,  that,  were  all  the  contributions  from  va- 
rious quarters  removed,  little  woCild  remain.  To  make  bold, 
then,  to  say  that  Gabbatha,  Beths&ida,  Hakel-dama,  Rabbi, 
and  Osanna  are  Hellenistic  forms,  is  to  say  nothing  more  than 
cirrcumstances  warrant,  for  that  dialect  abounds  in  such  words, 
and  so  thickly  are  they  scattered  6ver  the  Books  of  the  New 
"Testftment,  those  of  die  Maccabees,  and  the  Versk>n  of  the 
Seventy,  that  one  may  almost  stomble  over  them  at  every 
third  word.  If  Hakel^atnay  then,  be  called  a  name  derived 
(h>m  die  language  of  the  dwdlers  in  Jerusalem,  it  givtes  us  no 
serious  concern,  nor  does  it,  for  the  reasons  assigned,  at  all 
shake  our  confidence  in  the  truth  of  our  opinion,  that  the 
Jews  spoke  this  bastard 'Gndc. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

CRITICAL   NOTICES. 

1. — A  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse.  By  Moses  Stuart,  Profes- 
sor of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover, 
Mass.  Andover :  Alien,  Morrell  &  WardwelL  New-York :  Mark 
H.  Newman.    J  845.    2  vols.,  Svo. 

Few,  if  any,  in  our  country,  have  prosecuted  Biblical  studies  with 
60  much  zeal  and  for  so  long  a  time,  as  Professor  Stuart.  And  to  the 
work  DOW  before  us  he  has  devoted  the  unremitted  researches  of 
many  years.  It  must,  therefore,  of  necessity  be  a  work  of  more  than 
common  value.  And,  from  the  partial  examination  we  have  hitherto 
been  able  to  give  it,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  result  of  more 
critical  investigation,  and  contains  more  accurate  critico-historical  in- 
terpretation, than  any  work  hitherto  given  to  the  public  by  an  Ameri- 
can scholar. 

Whether  men  agree  with  Professor  Stuart  or  not,  in  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  Apocalypse,  all  will  confess  that,  in  these  volumes,  there 
is  compressed  an  unusual  amount  of  learning,  and  not  a  little  of  argu- 
mentative power.  The  first  volumes  treating  of  the  numerosity,  tri- 
chotomy, economy,  esthetics,  time,  authorship,  etc.,  of  the  Apocalypse, 
is  a  rich  mine  of  wealth,  especially  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  Grer- 
man  language,  and  the  labors  of  German  scholars  in  this  department 

Whilst  Professor  Stuart  pays  great  respect  to  the  biblical  scholars 
of  Germany,  (and  in  their  critical  acumen  and  research  they  are  un- 
questionably before  any  other  people,)  and  adopts  rather  the  German 
than  the  English  system  of  interpretation,  he  by  no  means  concedes 
the  claims  of  Eichhorn,  Herder  and  others,  who  regsird  the  book 
more  as  the  production  of  mere  genius,  than  of  intellect  and  genius 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  all  truth*  He  attributes  to  it  a 
full  inspiration,  the  same  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  He  shows  conclusively,  we  think,  that  it  is  not  properly 
speaking  dramatiCj  but  a  symbolical  representation  of  truth  adapted 
to  encourage  and  console  the  Church  under  all  the  trials  and  perse- 
cutions of  her  pilgripaage. 

The  Professor's  interpretation  of  the  text,  embraced  in  the  second 
volume,  will,  doubtlessf  offend  the  prejudices  of  some ;  and  as  it  de- 
parts from  the  beaten  track  of  exposition  as  applied  to  this  portion  of 
God's  wordi  will  not  seem  to  be  the  right  one.  Yet,  we  thihk  the 
Professor's  views  well  worthy  of  serious  consideration ;  and  if  to  be 
overthrown,  it  must  be  by  careful  research  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  established  principles  of  hermeneutics.  No  superficial  science, 
no  every-day  interpretation  will  do  it.  We  hope  some  able  critic  will 
occupy  our  pages  with  a  review. 
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2. — Plato  contra  Atheos,  Plato  agaimt  the  Atheists  ;  or  the  Tenth 
Book  of  the  Dialogue  on  Lawa^  accompanied  with  Critical  Notes, 
and  followed  by  extended  Dissertations  on  some  of  the  main  points 
of  the  Platonic  Philosophy  and  Theology,  especially  as  compared 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  By  Taylbr  Lewis,  LL.  D.,  Professor 
of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  in  the 
city  of  New- York.  New-York:  Harper d; Brothers.  1845.  pp. 
378,  12mo. 

We  welcome  such  a  book  as  this  to  our  shelf  for  Classical  Litera- 
ture. Its  exterior  is  attractive;  its  interior  well  executed;  its  in- 
most,— its  style  and  spirit, — admirable.  The  whole  is  worthy  the 
taste  and  scholarship  of  its  author,  and  roust  tend  to  give  reputation 
to  the  classical  department  in  the  Institution  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected. 

The  design  is,  in  these  pages,  to  develope  some  of  the  higher  views 
of  Plato  on  philosophy  and  theology,  and  to  compare  them  with  the 
revelations  of  Grod  in  the  Scriptures.  The  book,  therefore,  becomes 
eminently  a  Christian  Classic  True,  its  basis  is  the  work  of  a  hea- 
then, but  of  a  heathen  whose  thoughts  on  philosophy  and  morals 
were  scintillations  from  that  bright  Luminary,  which  subsequently 
rose  upon  the  world  and  diffused  the  light  of  life  in  all  its  reality  and 
glory.  And  then  the  commentator  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  Chris- 
tian spirit,  €uid  brings  his  familiarity  with  the  truths  of  the  Bible  to 
bear,  with  force,  upon  the  text  of  Plato. 

In  the  volume  will  be  found, — an  Introduction — Statement  of 
the  Argument — Greek  Text  and  Critical  Notes, — ^and  Excursus 
LXXV. 

These  last  abound  with  beautiful  and  striking  classical  and  Scrip- 
tural illustrations,  and  discuss  points  of  exceeding  interest  to  the  Greek 
scholar  and  to  the  theologian,  e.  g.,  Platonic  View  of  the  Parental 
and  Filial  Relations — Subjective  sense  of  the  word  l^Aif^ct/ciy— Orphic 
Poetry— Divine  Justice  the  ground  of  Human  Law— Universality  of 
the  Belief  in  a  God — Principle  of  Authority — Soul  older  than  Body — 
Philosophy  of  the  verb  To  Be — Platonic  Doctrine  of  the  Evil  Princi- 
ple, etc.,  etc. 

Although  some  will  not  accord  with  Prof.  Lewis,  in  his  eulogy  of 
PlatO;  and  depreciation  of  Aristotle,  yet  is  it  true  that  "the  young 
man  who  is  an  enthusiastic  student  of  Plato  can  never  be  a  sciolist  in 
regard  to  education,  a  quack  in  literature,  a  demagogue  in  politics, 
nor  an  infidel  in  religion. 

We  desire  for  this  work  an  extensive  circulation,  and  feel  pei^ 
fluaded  that  none  can  study  it  without  pleasure  and  profit.  The 
higher  classes  in  our  colleges,  and  theological  students  would  find  it 
valuable. 
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X'^Notes,  Explanatory  and  PracHcal,  on  the  Epigtles  of  Paul  to  the 
Ephetiansy  PhiUppianB,  and  Cotoeeiane.  By  Albert  Barnes. 
New-York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    16(45.    pp.  331, 12mo. 

These  are  hrief  Epistles;  and  consequently  the  Commentary,  in- 
tended as  it  primarily  is,  for  Bible  Classes  and  Sunday  Schools,  is  by 
no  means  extended.  This  one  small  volume  embraces  the  notes  on 
the  three  Epistles,  with  a  useful  introduction  to  each,  elucidating  all 
the  points  usually  included  in  Introductions  to  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

Whibt  we  do  not  consider  this  equal  to  the  Commentary  on  Job, 
we  put  it  on  a  par  with  his  previous  Notes  on  Epistles,  and  consider 
it  wen  adapted  to  the  uses  intended.  All  who  are  familiar  with  the 
others  will|  doubtless,  possess  this  volume,  and  they  will  find  in  it 
much  excellent  comment,  and  many  interesting  and  wholesome  prac- 
tical remarks. 

4. — The  History  of  the  Popes;  their  Crimes,  Murders^  Poisonings^ 
ParriddeSy  AduUeries  and  Incests,  from  St.  Peter  to  Gregory 
XVL;  including  the  History  of  Saints,  Martyrs,  Fathers  of  the 
Churdi,  Religious  Orders,  Cardinals,  Inquisitions,  Schisms,  and 
the  Great  Reformers:  wUh  the  Crimes  of  Kings,  Queens  and 
Emperors,  By  Louis  Marie  db  Cormenin.  Translated  from 
the  French.  Philadelphia:  James  M.  Campbell.  New-York: 
Saxton  &  MUes.    1845. 

The  title  raffieieotly  describes  the  intent  of  the  author  in  this 
work.  Although,  specifically  a  history  of  the  Popes,  it  becomes,  of 
necessity  and  in  fact,  a  general  history  of  the  state  of  the  world  from 
the  time  ofChrist  to  the  present  period.  M.  de  Cormenin  ie  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  who  has  imbibed  deeply  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  who 
sees  and  confesses  the  existence  of  the  meet  horrible  crimes  in  the 
bosom  of  bis  own  Church. 

He  appears  to  write  without  prejudice,  and  probably  details  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  facts  in  the  case.  In  respect  to  his  history 
of  the  lives  of  the  Popes,  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  actuated  by 
any  desire  to  blacken  the  character  of  the  papacy  and  priesthood  in 
his  own  communion,  and  consequently  his  testimony  on  this  behalf 
cannot  well  be  called  in  question. 

Whilst  he  concedes  the  right  to  Protestants,  in  many  instances,  he 
is  evidently  not  imbued  with  an  evangelical  spirit,  and  probably  re- 
gptrds  Christ  as  nothing  higher  than  a  pure  teacher  of  a  lofly  morali- 
ty, and  the  gospel  as  a  valuable  book  of  history  and  philosophy.  The 
Introduction  or  Analysis,  embracing  the  first  fourteen  pages,  wa 
think,  requires  some  correction,  especially  the  first  part  of  it,  in  order 
to  make  it  truthful  history.    What  is  said  about  the  Christians  of  the 
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fint  century,  u  a  relation  evidently  either  derived  from  infidel  aources, 
or  colored  by  skepticism  in  the  author's  own  mind. 

The  work  is  to  be  issued  in  numbers.  Two  have  appeared,  the 
first  containing  two  beautifully  colored  lithographs,  one  of  Sabas, 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  other  of  Clovis  L,  King  of  the  Franks. 

5. — TVavels  in  the  Calif omiaSf  and  Scenes  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By 
Thomas  J.  Farmbam.  New-York:  Sazton  dt  Miles.  1845. 
pp.  416,  8to. 

Mr.  Farnham  is  known  as  the  author  of  Travels  in  the  Western 
Prairies,  and  Oregon  Territory,"  in  respect  to  which  he  has  difiused 
some  interesting  and  useful  information.  He  here  discloses  to  us  his 
travels  through  the  Californias,  and  his  views  of  things  in  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  As  the  former  have  been  but  little  known 
among  us,  those  who  read  this  volume  will  find  themselves  rewarded 
with  some  pleasant  and  useful  intelligence.  His  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  death  of  Capt.  Cook,  derived  from  an  nged  woman  in 
authority,  enters  more  into  particulars  than  the  ordinary  narratives  of 
this  event,  and  shows  that  the  first  provocation  was  on  the  part  of 
Cook's  men,  and  that  his  death  was  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  a 
chief  by  the  hand  of  Cook.  There  seems  to  be  great  simplicity  and 
apparent  truthfulness  in  the  statements  of  the  old  lady,  in  respect  to 
Vancouver's  visit  in  1779. 

The  incidents  of  the  revolution  of  1836,  under  Alvarado,  aided  by 
Americans  and  Britons,  of  his  subsequent  adhesion  to  Mexico  and 
horrid  treatment  of  those  same  foreigners,  are  thrilling,  and,  in  some 
parts,  almost  blood-congealing.  His  notices  of  the  American  Mission 
at  Hawaii,  and  its  meliorating  influence  on  the  native  inhabitants, 
although  mingled  with  some  philosophical  views,  which  would  not  be 
altogether  acceptable  to  the  lover  of  Bible-truth,  are  commendatory, 
and  confirm  the  testimony  given  by  all  unprejudiced  beholders. 

We  cheerfully  recommend  the  volume  to  any  of  our  readers  who 
wish  to  acquire  information  about  the  Californias. 

6. — The  Romish  and  PrelaHcal  Bite  of  Ckmfirmatum  examined: 
and  proved  to  be  contrary  to  the  Scripturesy  and  the  practice  of  all 
the  earliest  and  purest  Churches^  Ixdh  Oriental  and  Western,   By 
Thomas  Smyth,  D.  D.    With  an  Appendix,  on  the  Duty  of  re- 
quiring a  Public  Profession  of  Religion.    New- York :  Leavitt, 
Trow  db  Co.    1845.    pp.  213,  18mo. 
"^  This  is  another  useful  little  volume  from  the  prolific  pen  of  Dr. 
Smyth:  and  whilst  it  most  triumphantly  proves  the  rite  of  confirma- 
tion, as  practised  by  prelatical  churches,  to  be  unscriptural  and  of 
human  invention,  it  also  contends,  in  an  appendix,  for  a  public  pro- 
fession of  religion,  by  a  form  of  covenant,  entered  into  in  presence  of 
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the  church.  Here,  again,  Dr.  Smyth  departs  from  the  usage  in  a 
large  portion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  shows  how  much  we 
may  difier,  on  minor  points,  and  yet  belong  to  the  same  ecclesiastical 
organization,  and  move  on  harmoniously  in  prayer  and  labors  for  the 
extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  We  gladly  commend  this 
small  volume  to  the  attention  of  all  who  desire  information  on  the 
subjects  of  confirmation  and  public  profession. 

7. — 77i6  Name^  Nature  and  JFlmdums  of  Ruling  Elden  ;  toherein  it 
is  shown  from  the  Teatimony  of  Scripture^  the  Fathers  and  the 
Rejormeray  that  Ruling  Elders  are  not  Preabyters  or  Bishops: 
and  thaty  as  representatives  of  the  people^  their  office  ought  to  he 
temporary.  With  an  Appendix^  on  the  use  of  the  title  Bishop, 
By  Thomas  Smyth,  D.  D.  New-York :  Leavitt,  Trow  Sl  Co. 
etc.    1845.    pp.  186,  18mo. 

We  like  this  book  much.  It  is  a  clear,  convenient  and  convincing 
statement  of  facts  in  respect  to  the  Eldership  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  going  to  show  that  Elders  are  not  Presbyters,  and  that  their 
office  was  originally,  and  should  be  now,  temporary.  Dr.  Smyth 
will,  doubtless,  find  many,  in  his  own  portion  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  differ  with  him,  on  some  points.  This  he  expects,  and  in 
his  Preface  takes  pains  to  prepare  the  Church  for  these  differences, 
by  contending  that  we  must  not  seek  for  uniformity,  but  only  unity. 
We  like  the  book  for  this,  as  much  as  for  other  things  in  it,  because 
it  is  just  what  we  have  always  believed,  and  because  we  perceive  in 
it  sentiments  at  war  with  some  action  of  the  Assembly  of  1837,  and 
tending  strongly  to  union,  on  proper  and  liberal  principles,  among 
those  who  do  not  materially  differ  in  doctrine  or  discipline. 

8. — Elizabeth  Thornton;  or  the  Mower  and  Fruit  of  Female  Piety. 
With  other  Sketches.  By  Samuel  Irbnaub  Prince.  Second 
ediUon.    New-York :  M.  W.  Dodd.     1845.    pp.  211, 18mo. 

Elizabeth  Thornton,  judging  from  the  narrative,  which  we  doubt 
not  is  truthful,  was  one  of  those  sweet,  lovely  persons  whom  God  has 
made  to  win  the  affections  of  ail  they  meet  Her  naturally  amiable 
character  was  sanctified  by  grace ;  and  thus  qualified,  she  went  forth 
to  do  the  service  of  her  Master,  in  her  own  quiet  way,  and  was  hon- 
ored with  the  privilege  of  setting  some  gems  in  her  Redeemer's  crown. 

Like  her,  there  are  many  in  the  private  walks  of  life,  whose  names 
are  never  blazoned  in  the  heraldry  of  earth,  but  who,  walking  in  the 
steps  of  Jesus,  and  adorned  with  the  humility  of  the  gospel,  the  omar 
ment  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  will  reap  their  reward  in  the  rest  of 
heaven,  and  find  their  names  recorded,  in  illuminated  letters,  in  the 
Lamb's  Book  of  Life.  To  be  such  an  one,  is  better  far  than  to  be 
known  as  a  world's  hero  to  "  the  utmost  verge  of  this  green  earth  :** 
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better  to  wear  the  robe  of  righteoaBoeBs  than  the  robe  of  state — to  in- 
herit the  crown  of  glory,  which  fadeth  not  away,  than  the  beaTiest 
gemmed-crown  of  emperor  or  king. 

Let  others  learn,  from  the  example  of  Elizabeth  Thornton,  to  go 
and  do  likewise.  Of  the  sketches,  so  well  known  and  so  well  appre- 
ciated by  our  readers,  we  need  add  nothing. 

9,— Expository  Lectures,  or  Discourses  on  Scriptural  Subjects,  de- 
signed for  the  improvement  of  ChritHan  Knowledge  and  Piety, 
By  Lewis  Matbr,  late  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Grerman  Reformed  Church.  Harrjsburg:  Hickok  &  Car- 
tine.    1845.    pp.268. 

These  Lectures  are  from  the  pen  of  one  whose  personal  acquaint- 
ance we  have  enjoyed,  who  has  long  labored  faithfully  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  in  knowledge  and  piety. 
We  trust  the  present  volume,  so  full  of  sound  doctrine  and  wholesome 
practical  instruction,  and  written  in  so  chaste  a  style  and  so  good  a 
spirit,  will  be  extensively  circulated  among  the  ministers  and  mem- 
bers of  his  own  denomination.  Nor  do  we,  by  any  means,  wish  its 
circulation  limited  to  those  of  his  own  church,  but  desire  that  many 
more  may  read  its  instructive  pages. 

The  Lectures,  among  others,  embrace  the  following  subjects  :-— 
The  Christian  Ministry  warned  against  false  and  unworthy  Exhibi- 
tions of  Christianity — Connection  of  Faith  and  Holiness — Causeless 
Anger— On  being  Righteous  Overmuch — Self  Deception  in  Reli- 
gion—The Sin  of  offending  Weak  Brethren  in  Christ,  etc.,  etc.  The 
last  mentioned,  the  fourth  in  the  volume,  is  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
exhibition  of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  in  respect  to  things  indif^ 
ferent,  and  of  the  duty  of  the  strong  toward  the  weaker  brethren. 
We  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  those  who  doubt  as  to  the  propri- 
ety of  certain  courses  of  conduct 

10. — Domestic  Slavery  Considered  as  a  Scriptural  Institution:  in  a 
Correspondence  between  the  Rev,  Richard  Fuller,  of  Beaufort, 
S,  C,  and  the  Rev,  Francis  Wayland,  of  Providence,  R.  I,  Re- 
vised and  corrected  by  the  Authors.  New-York :  Lewis  CoUey. 
Boston :  Gould,  Kendall  ^  Lincoln.    1845.    pp.  254,  18mo. 

We  are  glad  the  Discussion  of  Domestic  Slavery  fell  into  hands 
■0  well  qualified  to  execute  the  worL  Dr.  Wayland  is  better  known 
to  us  at  the  North  than  Dr.  Fuller,  yet  at  the  South,  the  reputation 
of  the  latter  is  quite  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  "  Author  of  the  Moral 
Science.''  These  letters  are  a  beautiful  specimen  of  controversy, 
imbued  throughout  with  the  spirit  of  love  and  of  a  sound  mind.  We 
have  never  read  so  clear  and  strong  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery,  as  that  presented  by  Dr.  Fuller  in  this  volume ; 
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and  yet  we  think  the  statements  and  reasonings  of  Dr.  Wayland  are 
snch  as  are  not  and  cannot  be  met  by  any  process  of  reasoning.  It 
strikes  us  that  the  chief  difficulty  about  the  argument  of  Dr.  Fuller 
is,  that  it  looks  too  exclusively  at  the  mere  abstract  question  of  bond- 
ttge ;  yet  no  one  can  peruse  his  letters  without  the  conviction  that 
great  forbearance  and  kindness  are  demanded  of  those,  who  advocate 
abolition.    The  book  ought  to  be  read  by  every  one. 

11. — RepMiccUion  of  the  Penny  Magazine*    New-York :  J.  S.  Red- 
field. 

This  Magazine  is  already  too  well  known  to  require  any  special 
notice.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  contains  a  vast  amount  of  valuable 
information,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  family,  and  there  is  scarcely 
any  book  which  children  will  consult  with  more  eagerness.  Its  pic-, 
tures  attract  iheir  attention,  and  its  interesting  matter  pleases  their 
taste.  Mr.  Redfleld  is  issuing  it  in  large  royal  octavo  numbers,  of 
about  140  pages  each,  in  good  style  and  with  an  illuminated  cover,  at 
the  low  price  of  25  cents  each.  How  much  better  this  than  the  mis- 
erable trash  so  plentifully  huckstered  about 

13.—  Vital  ChristianUy :  EsBoyt  and  Ditcounes  on  the  ReUgiont  of 
Man  and  the  Religion  of  God,  By  Alexander  Vinet,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  Translated, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  Robert  Turnbull,  Pastor  of  the  Howard, 
street  Church,  Boston.  Boston :  Gould,  Kendall  db  Lincoln.  1845. 
pp.  353,  12mo. 

With  Professor  Vinet's  writings  we  had  been  already  somewhat 
familiar:  and  we  remember  to  have  said  to  a  friend,  afler  reading 
his  Essay  on  Religious  Convictions  and  the  Union  of  Church  and 
State,  "  TJiere  ia  a  rare  book,  such  an  one  as  it  is  profitable  to  read, 
and  such  as  you  very,  very  seldom  meet  with  in  these  days.  It  is  full 
oTtJumght,  exceedingly  suggestive,  and  cannot  be  perused  without 
awakening  thought"  We  cannot  but  rejoice,  therefore,  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Turnbull  has  made  his  Essays  and  Discourses  on  other,  more 
general  subjects,  accessible  to  the  English  public.  Vinet  has  been 
called  the  ^^  Chalmers  of  Switzerland."  Without  his  reputation  as  a 
preacher,  he  certainly  resembles  him  in  many  of  his  characteristics^ 
and  differs  from  him  in  others.  He  is  more  analytical,  more  acute, 
more  profound  in  philosophy,  whilst  he  wants  the  brilliancy  and  en- 
ergy, and  profusion  of  imagery  which  belong  to  Chalmers. 

He  is  an  elegant  scholar,  a  forceful  reasoner,  a  spiritual  Chris- 
tian, and  is  now  exciting  a  powerful  influence  on  France,  and  indeed 
on  Europe,  by  his  advocacy  of  the  independence  of  the  Church. 

The  Essays  and  Discourses  in  this  volume,  so  well  translated  by 
Mr.  Turnbull,  are  rich  in  thought  and  adapted  to  secure  the  attentton 
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of  educated  men,  who  think  on  the  Bobject  of  personal  religion,  but 
whose  views  are  rather  skeptical.  To  such,  especially,  but  by  no 
sieans  exclusively,  we  recommend  the  careful  reading  of  these  Es- 
says. We  should  be  glad,  indeed,  to  find  such  discourses  ooastitu* 
ting  more  of  the  inteilectoal  repasts  of  Christians. 

13. — WiLET  AND  Putnam's  Library  of  Cfioke  Reading.  Undine  and 
Sintram — Imagination  and  Fancy — Diary  of  Lady  WiUoughby — 
Table  Talk-^Opinunu  on  Bookt,  Men  and  Thingt'-Beadimg 
Hall  and  Nightmare  Abbey—The  French  in  Algiera— Ancient 
Moral  Tale$—Tlie  Crescent  and  the  Croes* 

la  our  last  number  we  spoke  of  Wiley  A  Putnam's  plan  of  a  Li«> 
bniry,  and  commended  it,  with  a  notice  of  the  first  two  volumes.  We 
now  have  ten  additional  numbers,  all  of  them  interesting  and  valuta 
Ue  books,  even  less  exceptioonble  than  Eothen  and.  the  Amber 
Witeh. 

Undine  and  Sintram,  by  La  Matte  Fouquf,  are  aeknowlAdged  to 
be  among  the  purest  and  most  beautiful  tales  in  the  G^man  lan- 
guage. Imagination  and  Fancy,  by  Legh  Hunt,  is  a  book  of  cboioa 
selectioDS  from  the  English  Poets,  with  critical  notices  of  the  writers, 
and  Legh  Hunt's  answer  to  the  question, ''  What  is  Poetry  1"  The 
Diary  of  Lady  WiUoughby,  is  a  lovely  development  of  the  inner 
workings  of  the  heart  of  a  loving  and  confiding  wife  and  mother^-a 
pleasing  picture  of  domestic  life  among  some  of  rank  in  the  days 
gone  by.  Haziitt's  Table  Talk,  and  Opinions  of  Men  and  Things, 
are  volumes  of  no  ordinary  interest,  and  of  real  value.  Hazlitt  is 
noted  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  writers  of  his  day,  a  roan  of 
vigorous  thought,  of  elevated  genius,  and  of  acute  critical  power. — 
Headlong  Hall  and  Nightmare  Abbey— a  satirical  representation  of 
the  Times,  abounding  in  humorous  passages,  reflecting,  as  in  a  mirror, 
the  spirit  and  manners  of  the  Age.~The  French  in  Algiers,  a  book  in 
tivo  parts,  one  by  a  German  Lieutenant,  the  other  by  a  French  naval 
ofiicer,  both  communicaling  what  they  saw  in  Algeria,  during  tlie 
struggle  of  the  French  for  dominion  there.  The  book  unfolds  new 
things,  and  sets.  Abd-el-Kader  in  a  somewhat  different  light  from  that 
in  which  he  sat  for  his  portrait  as  given  in  the  newspaper  reports. — 
Aneieai  Moral  Tales^  from  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  is  a  volume  pop- 
uhut  in  style,  and  containing  much  singular  information,  and  whole- 
some instruction.-*The  Crescent  and  the  Cross,  in  two  volumes,  by 
Eliot  B.  G.  Warborton,  Esq.,  is  a  work  somewhat  similar  in  its  char- 
aeter  to  thai  of  Eothen,  in  some  respects  perhaps  surpassing  it,  written 
IB  the  same  off-hand  style,  and  we  think  looking  upon  the  religion  of 
the  Eaai  rather  too  believingly,  or  with  too  much  indifference  to  truth 
and  eeror.  Valuable  information,  however,  is  to  be  gleaned  from 
liMse  amuaing.and  interesting  pagjes. 
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xswcn  CB8Q,  and  then  the  derivative  alphabetically — the  original  lerm 
and  the  language  from  which  each  primitive  is  derived — a  vocabu- 
lary of  the  roots  of  English  words — an  accented  list  of  15,000  Greek| 
Latin  and  Scripture  Proper  Names. 

Its  definitions  are  generally  clear  and  accurate ;  and  embracing, 
as  it  does,  40,000  of  the  words  of  our  language,  ccurefully  selected, 
and  appropriately  arranged  on  the  above  plan,  we  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  it  the  beet  school  Dictionary  we  yet  have. 

15. — Ocean- Work,  Ancient  and  Modem;  or  Evenings  on  Sea  and 
Land.    By  J.  Hall  Wright.    New-York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
1845.    Philadelphia :  Geo.  S.  Appleton.    pp.  168, 18mo. 
No  better  idea  of  this  volume  can  be  given  than  by  copying  some 
of  the  titles  of  chapters:  e.  g.,  The  Ocean  as  Rock-maker — as  Pol- 
isher—as a  Mausoleum — as  Valley-cutter — as  Lapidary — as  Fossili- 
zer — as  a  Shark's  Workshop — as  Fertilizer — as  Destroyer — as  a 
Shell-Factory — as  Mermaid^s  Hall — as  Volcano  Ctuencher,  etc,  etc. 
In  thirty-six  evening  conversations,  the  wonders  of  science  in  respect 
to  the  vasty  deep,  are  here  unfolded  to  the  capacity  of  the  young.  A 
useful  and  interesting  book. 

16. — A  History  of  Germany;  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Vime.  By  Frederick  Kohlraitsch,  Chief  Counsellor  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  late  Profes- 
sor of  History  in  the  Polytechnic  School.  Translated  from  the 
last  German  edition,  by  James  D.  Haas.  With  a  complete  Index, 
prepared  expressly  for  the  American  edition.  New- York:  D. 
ApfrfetoD  &>  Co.  Philadelphia:  Geo.  8.  Appleton.]]|  1845. 
pp.487. 

Kohlrausch's  History  ofGrermany  is  one  of  acknowledged  authori- 
ty on  the  Continent  j  and  in  its  English  dress  supplies  a  want  which 
has  been  felt    Although  a  country  of  so  much  importance  in  the  his* 
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tory  of  civilization ;  although  the  seat  and  centre  of  the  great  Refor- 
mation, and  80  intimately  connected  with  our  own  land,  yet  are  we 
comparatively  unacquainted  with  it.  At  the  present  day,  the  litera- 
ture of  Germeuiy  is  exciting  more  influence  over  us,  than  perhaps  that 
of  any  other  people,  and  it  is  destined  to  be  yet  more  extensively  in- 
fluential. German  works  are  more  frequently  translated,  and  the 
language  is  becoming  more  generally  studied. 

It  is  due  to  GermEuiy,  then,  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  that  more 
should  be  known  of  her  history  by  our  people.  The  opportunity  is 
now  afforded  by  the  valuable  translation  before  us;  and  we  can 
promise  those  who  read  it,  much  interesting  and  valuable  informa- 
tion. 

It  is  very  cheap  at  $1  50,  and  is  intended  to  be  one  of  Appftolon'a 
Historical  Series. 

17. ^Poems.    By  William  W.  Lord.    New-York :  D.  Appleton  db 
Co.    Phil. :  Geo.  S.  Appleton.    1845.    pp.  158,  18mo. 

The  taste  with  which  this  volume  is  "  got  up"  by  the  enterprising 
publishers,  is  sufiicient,  in  itseli)  to  sell  the  book ;  and  indeed,  to  make 
poetry  saleable,  in  the  present  day,  seems  to  require  something  be- 
sides the  poetry  itself. 

There  is  so  much  of  poetry  now  in  history  and  even  in  science, 
that  the  public  generally  appear  to  be  content  with  that  and  an  occa- 
sional reference  to  the  old  standards. 

Mr.  Lord  is  evidently  gided  in  poetic  genius,  and  has  published 
in  this  volume  some  rich  and  exquisite  sentiment  Yet  we  are  far 
from  believing  that  it  will  suit  the  popular  taste ;  and  we  fear,  too,  the 
effect  on  the  author  of  too  high  eulogiums  on  the  part  of  some  of  his 
friends.  We  would  give  him  a  friendly  admonition  not  to  rest  his  hopes 
either  of  fame  or  usefulness  on  the  cultivation  of  poetic  harmonies. 

'<  Worship  "  is  ethereal.  ^*  Niagara  "  is  a  magnificent  conception. 
Many  of  the  "Ballad  Fantasies"  are  enchanting. 

18. — An  American  Dictionary  of  the  EnglUh  Language.    FirH  Edi" 
turn  in  Octavo,  containing  the  whole  vocabulary  of  the  Quarto,  tnih 
corrections,  improvements,  and  several  thousand  additional  words. 
With  an  Introductory  Dissertation.    By  Noah  Webster,  LL.  D. 
In  two  volumes.    Springfield :  G.  ^  C.  Merriam.    1845. 
We  heartily  commend  this  Dictionary  of  Djr.  Webster.    It  is, 
probably,  well  known  that  we  do  not  approve  of  the  introduction  of  his 
School  Dictionary  into  our  common  schools.    We  have  serious  ob- 
jection to  much  of  the  orthography :  nor  can  we  find  any  writer,  even 
the  warmest  admirer  of  Webster,  who  is  conformed  to  it    At  the 
same  time,  we  agree  with  Profs.  Fleming  and  Tibbins,  who  say,  in 
the  Preface  to  their  French  Dictionary,  ^  Webster  has  touched  upon 
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every  thing:  on  Etymology,  the  secret  of  which  he  has  oilenjdetected 
by  foUowing  it  t]irough  all  its  Protean  changes;  on  History  and 
Chronology ;  on  Commerce  and  Navigation ;  on  the  Arts  and  Scien- 
ces ;  more  especially  on  the  language  of  every  day  life ;"  and  with 
Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey,  when  he  says :  ^'  Dr.  Webster's  American  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  language  is  an  honor  to  the  country  which 
gave  him  birth,  to  the  age,  and  to  the  language  which  it  so  admirably 
traces  up  to  its  etymological  sources,  so  skilfully  analyzes  and  so  hap- 
pily explains." 

No  scholar  can  well  afford  to  be  without  the  large  Dictionary.  It 
stands  alone  in  its  etymological  research,  and  in  the  truth,  extent  and 
precision  of  its  definitions,  and  is,  unquestionably,  the  most  copious, 
philosophical,  and  accurate  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 
now  in  existence,  with  the  single  exception  of  its  mode  of  spelling. 

The  present  edition  is  recommended  by  its  cheapness,  ($10  50,) 
and  by  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  supplement  of  words  published 
just  before  his  death,  in  1843. 

ADDITIONAL     NOTICES. 

KUt<p9  CydoptBdior-fiov.  13>  14,  15— continued  from  the  word 
'<  Mediator."  As  before  said;  an  excc^ent  work  for  the  illustration  of 
the  Bible. 

Martinis  Bible — Nos.  3, 4,  5— each  adorned  with  an  elegant  en- 
graving, and  the  text  as  beautiful  as  ever.  See  notice  in  AprO  No. 
of  Repository. 

Judaa  Capta — Taylor's  uniform  edition. 


NOTE. 

As  the  brief  allusion  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Southgate  in  the  Ar- 
ticle on  Prelacy  in  our  last  number  is  liable  to  misapprehension,  we 
take  pleasure  in  saying  that  it  was  not  designed  to  express  any  opin- 
ion as  to  the  merits  of  the  charges  preferred  against  him,  or  to  cast 
any  reflection  upon  the  moral  character  of  Bishop  S.,  but  simply  to 
illustrate  the  relative  character  of  the  Episcopal  and  other  Ecclesi- 
astical Supervision. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

LITERARY    INTELLIGENCE. 

It  Ib  known  that  Bockh  is  pabliflhing  a  grand  collection  of  Greek  Inacripdons. 
The  first  part  of  Vol.  III.  has  appeared,  containing,  among  others,  the  inscrip- 
tions found  in  Lycia  by  Mr.  Fellowes.  WeisBenbom  has  ofiered,  in  his  Hel- 
lenic Contribations,  some  new  and  interesting  views  of  some  points  of  German 
History. — The  third  volume  of  Dr.  Birch's  "  Lodwig  Philipp  der  Erste  "  has 
appeared,  and  is  characterized  by  industrious  research,  lucid  style  and  arrange- 
ment.— K.  Weiseler,  of  G5ttingen,has  published  a  Chronological  Synopsis  of 
the  four  Gospels,  of  great  value,  in  which  he  investigates  the  time  of  Christ's 
birth  and  death,  the  extent  of  his  public  ministry,  etcj*— Number  of  students  at 
some  of  the  principal  univenities :  Berlin,  1548,  foreignen  561 ;  Gottingen, 
637,  for.  201 ;  Halle,  721,  for.  166 ;  Heidelberg,  809,  for.  541 ;  Leqnig,  880, 
for.  267 ;  Tabingcn,  852,  for.  71. 

prance. 

Jesuitism  is  reviving  and  becoming  so  bold  as,  even  in  Paris,  to  hunt  up 
and  exhibit  the  old  reUet.  What  a  conflict  is  coming  on ! — ^The  Polyteduic 
School  of  Paris  has  been  closed,  in  consequence  of  a  rebellion,  and  is  re-oigan- 
iied  and  subjected  to  the  supervision  of  the  Minister  of  War,  as  fonnerly. 

Alia(n. 

Journals  in  Madrid,  48 :— daily,  19;  bi-  or  tri-weekly,  9 ;  weekly,  7; 
semi-monthly,  5  ;  monthly,  8.  Of  the  whole  number,  two  are  religious,  one 
daily,  one  tri-weekly. 

Hitssfa. 

The  University  of  St.  Petersburg  has  66  officers,  557  students ;  Moscow, 
87  officers,  836  students  ;  Dorpat,  66,  489  ;  Eiea,  63, 320.  There  exist  in 
Russia  83  gymnasia. — ^The  emperor  has  directed  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction to  select  a  number  of  young  men,  of  proper  political  views  and 
established  character,  and  send  them,  at  the  public  expense,  to  Germany,'  Swit- 
zerland, Italy,  France,  and  England,  that  they  mav  become  qualified  for  pro- 
fessorships in  the  Russian  universities,  and  thus  avoid  the  neoeasity  of  employing 
foreigners. 
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SCHOOL    BOOKS. 

IMTITB  THE  ATTENTIOB  OF  THE  PUBLIC  TO  THEIR  FINE  A8S0ET- 

MBNT  OF  BOOKS,  EMBRACING  WORKS  IN  ALL  THE  DIFFERENT 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  LITERATURE,  VERT  BIANT  OF  WHICH 
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ARTICLE  I. 
THE  USE  OF  CHURCH  CREEDS. 

Bit.  John  G.  Hall,  SoDth  Efpremont,  Mati. 

Human  nature  possesses,  generically,  a  marked  propension 
for  extremes.    It  may  be  said  of  it,  as  one  bas  said  of  woman, 

"  Aat  amat,  ant  odit,  nihil  est  tertiutn.'' 

As  if  the  fall  struck  the  fiercest  blow  at  the  moderation  of  the 
race,  the  opinions  and  practices  of  men  oscillate  from  right  to 
left-— from  deepest  centre  to  furthest  circumference— with  vast 
rapidity.  It  has  always  been  common  for  proselytes  to  be 
^^ tenfold  more  the  children  of"  enthusiasm^  than  they  who 
proselyted  tbem.  The  great  attempt  of  the  French,  to  loose 
from  their  necks  the  iron  bands  of  a  most  rigid  despotism,  had 
but  fairly  begun,  ere  the  shadows  of  the  extreme  result,  which 
was  a  more  rigid  democracy,  began  to  forecast  themselves. 
And  thus,  it  is  no  marvel  to  the  world,  to  witness  the  straight 
flights  of  menVrom  one  extremity  m  politics,  religion,  morals, 
or  manners^  to  another  exactly  the  opposite. 
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To  such  a  frailty  of  the  human  character,  it  might,  per- 
haps, be  charitable  to  refer,  along  with  numerous  other  eccen- 
tricities, the  favorite  outcry  of  so  many  of  the  present  age 
against  the  use  of  church  creeds.  The  creeds,  or  confessions 
of  the  churches,  during  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  and  shortly 
after  it,  (as  was  indeed  not^urprising,  at  a  time  when  the  ele- 
ments of  the  truth  had  to  be  drawn  out  from  the  huge  heaps 
of  falsities  with  which  a  thousand  years  of  darkness  had  over- 
laid them,)  may  have  been  too  ample  and  miante  to  comport 
with  the  features  of  different  times.  The  fathers  were  all 
eagerness  to  show  to  the  worid,  so  long  bewildered  with  the 
errors  of  Rome,  what  ''  be  the  true  sayings  of  God*"  And 
thus  their  formularies  of  faith  were  oftentimes  long,  usually 
minutely  explicit,  and  frequendy,  to  us,  undeniably  tedious 
Circumstances  seemed  to  call  them  to  define  the  very  verge 
of  truth. 

But  other  ages  have  advanced.  There  has  been  a  great, 
merciful,  and  marvellous  revival  of  the  truth.  The  fathers 
have  slept ;  and  their  children,  and  children's  children,  for 
many  generations,  have  inherited  their  possessions.  And  some 
of  them,  now  in  these  remote  years,  forgetful  of  the  straits  of 
their  fathers,  or,  perhaps,  what  is  more  true,  forgetful  of  the 
straits  of  humaniiy  at  any  period,  from  the  full  summaries  of 
Christian  doctrine,  arranged  and  recorded  by  past  ages,  go,  at 
a  single  bound,  to  the  utmost  opposite,  and  sternly  disavow 
all  creeds,  formularies,  or  symbols  of  belief  whatever,  exte- 
rior to  the  simple  text  itself  of  the  Scriptures :  for  a  shield, 
grossly  perverting  that  noble  sentiment,  "  The  Bible,  and  the 
Bible  alone,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants." 

Of  such  men,  single  and  clustered,  and  in  ecclesiastical 
bodies  of  various  sizes,  it  is  a  grief  to  say,  that  our  own  loved 
country,  the  North  and  the  East,  the  sunny  South  and  the 
portentous  West,  (not  to  mention  other  lands,)  is  much  too 
full.  The  names  under  which  they  pass,  familiar  in  their 
more  appropriate  localities,  and  more  or  less  known  to  the 
reading  public,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  repeat.  Some  of 
them  are  evidently  wide  from  the  meaning,  or  intention,  of  the 
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sacred  Scriptures ;  and  though  clinging  to  the  '^  letter/'  yet 
plainly  have  not  the  '^  spirit."  Others  of  them  are  mainly  evan- 
gelical ;  and  sometimes  knock  at  the  doors  of  our  churches, 
asking  for  occasional  communion.  And  this  very  latitude,  or 
"  liberty/'  of  belief  which  they  use,  they  proffer  to  us  as  their 
best  recommendation.  It  is  their  fair  front,  also,  which  they 
show  to  the  world ;  claiming  thereby  those  sympathies  which 
profess  to  eschew  "  bigotry  /'  and  present  themselves,  as  obvi- 
ously, the  truest  examples  of  that  "  liberality,"  or  charity, 
which  is  the  innermost  soul  of  Christianity.  And  of  this,  we 
are  pained  to  say,  a  prominent  instance  occurs  in  the  case  of 
the  late  "  Southern  Baptist  Convention,"  May,  1845 ;  whence, 
in  an  address,  written  for  every  section  of  the  Union,  and  for 
"  all  candid  men,"  the  following  incidental  paragraph  was  sent 
forth :  *^  We  have  constructed  for  our  basb  no  new  creed  ;  act- 
ing in  thb  matter  upon  a  Baptist  aversion  to  all  creeds  but  the 
Bible."  Underscore  the  word  Baptist,  and  consider  the  reflec- 
tion it  contains  upon  the  customs  of  other  prominent  sects,  or 
families,  of  Christians. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  short  article  to  enumerate  the 
many  objections  gathered  against  the  use  of  creeds  in  the 
churches,  nor  to  array  against  such  objections,  the  ample 
replies  that  lie  at  hand.  Examples,  both  of  the  objections 
and  their  answers,  may  occur  casually  in  the  succeeding 
remarks.  Indeed,  were  it  not  that  some  of  these  objections 
wear  a  specious  aspect,  and  so  have  power  to  inveigle  the  un- 
wary, in  many  quarters  of  the  land,  and  are  even  used  as 
entering  wedges  of  division  in  our  covenanted  churches,  the 
whole  subject  might  be  passed  by,  as  one  of  mere  secondary 
importance.  But  the  outcry  is  loud ;  and  it  imitates  boldly 
the  shibboleth  of  the  Scriptures,  bidding  the  world  beware  of 
the  multitude  of  churches,  and  of  the  priesthood  thereof,  who 
<^  teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men."  And  for 
such  outcries  the  world  has  an  ^<  itching  ear."  Nevertheless, 
if  the  church  have  an  answer,  the  world  will  hear  it.  And 
such  an  answer  should,  verily,  be  ever  ready.  Both  ministers 
and  people,  and  each  individual  for  himself^  should  be  pre- 
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pared  with  a  reason  for  this  coDformity  of  them,  in  the  matter 
of  confessioDS  and  covenants,  to  the  long  tested  custom  of  their 
fathers. 

A  few  desultory  bints,  on  this  whole  subject,  may  be  found 
in  what  follows : 

1 .  The  cfrdinary  definition  of  the  word  creed,  as  signifying 
a  summary  or  confession  of  faith,  expressed  in  phraseology 
varying  more  or  less  from  that  of  the  Scriptures,  agreed  to  a^ 
a  basis  of  special  or  local  union  among  a  body  of  professed 
Christiaiis,  cannot  be  much  controverted.  It  seems  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  a  creed,  that  some  of  its  language  should  so  vaiy 
from  that  of  the  Scriptures,  as  to  define  the  particular  semtj 
which  those  who  adopt  it  may  have,  of  the  nature  of  particu- 
lar scriptural  passages,  personages,  or  doctrines.  It  also  im- 
plies a  covenant,  or  agreement  of  adherence  among  those  who 
subscribe  it. 

It  is  not  vital  to  the  genuineness  of  a  creed,  that  it  eit- 
presses  all  which  those  v(hp.  adopt  it  may  believe,  or  regard,  a3 
taught  in  the  Scriptures.  But  few  of  the  creeds  of  Christian 
churches  speak  of  the  existence  of  angels ;  yet  aU,  or  ahnost 
all  of  them  believe  in  their  existence.  Thus  the  length  or 
brevity  of  a  creed,  b  not  an  item  vital  to  its  nature.  Th^ 
solemn  avowal  of  the  Ethbpian  eunuch,  ^^  I  be]i^ve  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  3"  or  that  of  M artha,  '<  Lord,  I  be- 
lieve that  thou  art  the  Christy  the  Son  of  God,  which  should 
come  into  the  world,"  may  have  been  as  really  and  properly  the 
subscription  to  a  creed,  as  though  all  the  piie^icuons  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets  concerning  the  Messiah,  and  conceqiing  the 
true  nature  of  hi|i  office,  and  all  the  particular  items  of  theijr 
fulfilment  in  the  case  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth^  bad  been  in  long 
detail  recited. 

2.  It  is  supposed  by  many,  and  by  some  widely  proclaimed, 
that  the  use  of  creeds,  or  confessions  of  faith,  in  churches,  en^ 
tirely  lacks  scriptuml  authority. 

Indeed,  a  few  inconsiderately  aver,  that  the  great  Mas- 
ter of  the  house  left  his  positive  record  against  them,  in  his 
quotation  of  the  words  of  Isaiah,  "  Howbeit,  in  vain  do  they 
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worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of 
men."  It  needs  but  a  single  thought,  however,  and  a  brief 
glance  at  the  comment  which  .our  Saviour  made  upon  these 
words,  to  see  that  the  "(Commandments  of  men"  are  declared 
to  render  the  worship  of  God  "  vain,"  only  when  they  con- 
tradict  those  of  God  ;  or,  in  Christ's  own  language,  when  they 
lead  men  to  "  ryect  the  commandments  of  God."  The  ques- 
tion, whether  or  not  the  existibg  creeds  of  Christian  churches 
are  of  this  character,  is  one  to  be  settled  by  their  inspection 
and  examination  individually.  The  question,  also,  whether 
the  creeds  of  the  existing  evangelical  churches  of  the  land,  or 
world,  are  habitually  used,  or  are  capable  of  being  used,  as 
were  some  of  the  "  traditions"  which  the  Saviour  so  denounced, 
(Mark  7 :  10-13,)  to  screen  the  conscience  from  the  pressure 
of  natural,  moral,  or  religious  duties,  is  one,  perhaps,  whose 
answer  the  revilers  of  Christian  creeds  would  prefer  to  decline. 

Neither  does  the  controversy  concerning  the  authenticity, 
or  genuineness,  of  the  "Apostles'  Creed,"  So  called,  much  af- 
fect the  point  before  us.  The  "  Apostles'  Creed"  may  be  the 
production  of  a  century  succeeding  the  latest  of  the  apostles, 
and  yet  the  use  of  ecclesiastical  formulas  of  doctrine  be  plausi- 
bly shown  to  possess  the  authority  of  apostolical  example. 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Romans,  commending  them  for  obedience 
to  " that ybrm  of  doctrine  which  was  delivered  unto  them:" 
tinov ^t^axfig,  Rom.  6:  17.  Beza  translates  it,  "form©  doc- 
trinae,"  scheme^  fashion,  or  set  form  of  doctrine.  Is  there 
not  here  implied,  that  Paul  "  delivered"  unto  the  Roman  con- 
verts some  explicit  sense,  mode,  or  pattern  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, or  doctrines,  to  which  they  gave  their  assent,  confession, 
or  "  ohedifence  ?"  Did  he  not  enjoin  upon  them  certain  tenets, 
commented  upon,  or  expressed  in  definite  language,  not  found, 
ideniicatty,  in  the  then  received  Scriptures  ?  Or  must  we  admit 
the  position  that  the  whole  Scriptures  then  known,  verbatim 
et  literatim,  and  which  were  common  to  both  receivers  and 
rejectors  of  Jesus,  constituted  that  "  form  of  doctrine"  which 
be  had  delivered  unto  them ! 

The  same  expression  occurs  also  in  2  Timothy  1 :  15, 
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<^  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  which  thou  hast  heard 
of  me." 

In  Acts  16:4,  it  is  narrated,  that  as  Paul  and  Silas  ''  went 
through  the  cities,  they  delivered  them  the  decrees  for  to  keep, 
that  were  ordained  of  the  apostles  and  elders  which  were  at  Je- 
rusalem." To  the  churches,  in  those  cities,  of  course,  they 
were  delivered.  Liet  us  inquire,  now,  whether  those  churches, 
as  they  received  new  members  to  their  bosom,  would  not  de- 
mand of  such  an  express  assent  to  those  "  decrees,"  or  definite 
formulas  of  belief  on  certain  points,  sent  to  them  by  the  apos- 
tles ?  And  should  such  applicants,  or  members,  decline  acqui- 
escence therein,  or  reject  that  ^'  form  of  doctrine,"  thus  carried 
about  and  taught  by  the  messengers  of  the  churches,  would 
not  the  churches  have  regarded  them  as  "  denying  the  faith," 
and  *^  breaking  covenant"  of  fellowship,  and  hence  unworthy 
of  being  longer  '*  walked  with"  as  brethren  ?     Doubtless. 

The  origin  of  these  decrees,  *^  ordained  of  the  apostles  and 
elders,"  seems  to  be  given  in  Acts,  chap.  15.  Let  there  be 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  contents  of  this  chapter ;  of  that 
ministerial  convocation  at  Jerusalem ;  of  the  circumstances 
which  gathered  it,  and  of  the  matter  before  it :  and  it  would 
seem  impossible  for  one  hereupon  to  affirm,  that  the  apostles 
and  elders  did  not  thence  send  down  to  the  churches,  (whether 
mandatory,  or  recommendatory,  is  unessential,)  a  creedy  sum- 
mary, or  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  on  one  particular  point  of 
religious, doctrine  treated  of  in  the  Scriptures  at  large. 

But  if  it  be  alleged,  that  such  a  use  of  the  apostles'  de- 
crees at  Jerusalem  or  elsewhere  be  inadmissible,  inasmuch  as 
all  Christians  now  nominally  receive  what  the  apostles  wrote 
and  decreed  as  Scripture,  and  that  creeds  express  doctrines  in 
language  varying  from  what  is  now  received  as  Scripture ;  it 
is  only  necessary  to  answer,  that  such  an  objection  to  the 
above  use  of  what  the  apostles  did,  gives  up,  at  once,  the 
whole  question  of  appeal  to  apostolic  authority.  For,  what 
we  find  recorded  as  the  doings  of  the  apostles,  necessarily 
took  place  before  the  record  was  complete,  as  it  is  now.  For, 
how  could  we  have  scriptural  attestation  of  what  the  apostles 
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practised,  or  recommeDded,  after  the  canon  of  Scripture  was 
forever  dosed?  There  is  no  way.  Hence,  there  must  be  no 
appeal  to  apostolic  authority  on  this  subject  at  all,  or  else 
it  must  be  frankly  conceded,  that  churches,  in  expressing  the 
evident  doctrines  of  Scripture  in  their  own  chosen  forms,  or 
in  such  phrases  as  are  expository  of  their  sense  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, or,  in  making  prominent,  such  definite  delineations  of 
truth  and  duty  as  may  tend  to  promote  harmony  in  any  sup- 
posed body  of  believers,  are  but  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  holy  and  blessed  apostles  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

When  antt-creedists  assail  the  custom  of  their  fellow  Chris- 
tians, in  placing  at  the  doors  of  their  churches  some  definite 
expressions  of  belief  (on  disputed  or  other  points)  commonly 
called  creeds,  they  must  either  decline  entirely  the  appeal  to 
apostolic  authority,  or  else  be  prepared  to  have  that  authority 
arrayed,  with  all  its  vast  power,  directly  against  themselves. 

And  here  might  ibe  whole  discussion,  since  the  use  of 
Christian  summaries  of  Dsiith  and  practice  is  found  of  such  an- 
cient origin,  be  safely  rested.  The  custom  which  the  apos- 
tles gave  to  the  churches  is  the  custom  of  them.  No  church 
can  ever  be  a  tine  church,  which  is  not  prepared  to  "contend 
earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  Here  the 
authority  of  church  creeds,  if  they  are  ^rue,  and  do  not  ^  reject 
the  commandments  of  God,"  does  rest.  But  there  are  some 
other  considerations  of  interest. 

3.  Looking  at  the  variety  of  character  which  pertains  to 
those  who  desire  to  "  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians," 
and  at  the  great  variety  of  views,  prejudices,  and  preferences, 
wbich  such  entertain,  it  would  seem  to  be  very  apparent, 
that  if  churches,  or  societies  of  Christians,  are  to  be  gathered^ 
and  be  kept  together,  the  use  of  creeds  is  vitally  necessary. 

How  else  could  men  sufficiently  harmonize^  securing  love, 
peace,  and  prosperity  ?  Is  mere  scriptural  phraseology,  un- 
paraphrased,  naked,  and  without  comment,  a  competent  basis 
of  such  harmony  ?  There  have  not  been  wanting  bodies  of 
men  to  make  the  trial ;  and  the  result  in  such  trials,  however 
the  fact  may  be  misconstrued  and  abused  by  opposers  of  the 
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Scripturesi  bas  conclusively  shown  that  there  can  be  no  per- 
manent and  prosperous  church  organizations,  without  some 
definite,  and  more  or  less  extensive,  summaries  of  faith,  or 
creeds.  Certain  ecclesiastical  bodies,  indeed,  continue  and 
prosper,  who  say  they  have  no  creeds ;  but,  in  truth,  they 
have  creeds ;  if  not  written,  at  least  verbal ;  commonly  under- 
stood and  agreed  on  among  themselves ;  which,  any  one  will 
see,  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  Such  are  out  of  the  case. 
The  suppositbn  is,  that  the  basis  of  fellowship  and  ecclesias- 
tical organization  be  the  mere,  unillustrated,  uncommented, 
Word  of  God. 

When  Dr.  Taylor,  of  England,  the  Arkn,  published  his 
commentary  an  Romans,  Archbishop  Magee  expressed  his 
opinion  upon  the  system  therein  developed,  to  the  fdlow- 
ing  effect:  that  it  was  ^^ nothing  more  than  an  artful  accom- 
modation of  Scripture  phrases,  to  notions  utterly  repugnant  to 
Christian  doctrine."  These  two  men  had  before  them  one  and 
the  same  book,  the  same  phraseology,  the  same  imprint ;  but 
how  could  they  agree }  And  unless  agreed,  how  could  they 
'^  walk  together''  ?  How  could  they  '^  stand  fast  in  one  spirit, 
with  one  mind,  striving  together  for  the  faith  of  the  Gospel"  ? 
How  conld  they  ^'  walk  by  the  same  rule,"  and  ^<  mind  the 
same  thing"  ?  How  ^^  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  bond 
of  peace"  ?  Let  these,  two  doctors  be  lodged  under  one  vooi, 
and  seated  habitually  at  the  same  table,  and  be  called  a  church, 
and  they  would  present  to  the  eye  a  fair  pattern  of  all  the 
churches  of  Christendom,  provided  those  churches  were  desti- 
tute of  formularies  of  faith.  It  is  a  disposition  universally 
common  to  men,  by  reason  of  sin,  to  be  ^'  artful."  This  art 
they  will  carry,  without  qualms,  every  where ;  except  when 
restrained  by  grace.  And  thus  multitudes  of  men  are  found, 
who  so  apply  '^  artful  accommodations  of  Scripture  phrases  to 
notions  utteriy  repugnant  to  Christian  doctrine,"  as  to  pnopa- 
gate  among  their  fellows,  under  the  avowed  sanction  of  Scrip- 
ture, with  a  bold  mien,  the  worst  of  all  possible  errors : 


"  Concealed  beneath  a  fair  outside, 

The  filth  of  rottenness,  and  worm  of  pride : 
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Their  piety  a  lyststn  of  deeeit, 

Scripture  employed  to  sanctify  the  cheat" — Cowper. 

Peradventare^  as  an  ofl^t  to  the  tenor  of  these  remarks, 
the  recollection  may  arise  to  some  of  certain  successful  Bible 
society  organizations,  composed  of  various  denominations  of 
Christiand,  and  including,  also,  (especially  in  Massachusetts,) 
a  sect  generally  deemed,  on  a  very  vital  point,  broadly  heter- 
odox. But  a  single  mementos  consideration  is  sufficient  to 
eftablidh  the  wide  difference  between  such  a  society,  and  a 
churcJi*  Such  ft  Bible  society  is,  in  verity,  but  little  more 
than  a  religious  printing  society ;  a  benevolent  association  to 
subserve  the  information  and  interests  of  men  in  matters  of 
the  highest  known  wisdom.  What  else  can  be  said  of  it, 
when  its  members  acknowledge  themselves  so  widely  apart 
on  points  of  the  most  essential  importance  in  the  question  of 
a  uniform  belief?  Let  each  sect  composing  such  a  society, 
insist  on  having  its  distinctive  belief  printed  in  each  copy, 
ai»  comments  on  the  text,  and  how  quickly  would  the  whole 
organization  be  shivered  to  pieces !  So  that  such  a  society 
may  not  only  actually  etist,  bat  even  long  prosper,  and  yet 
the  argument  of  Harmony,  as  advanced  above,  be  not  at  all 
invalidated  thereby. 

^  Add  to  harmony,  the  subject  of  church  discipline,  and 
how  plainly  the  necessity  of  a  creed,  or  a  formulary  of  faith, 
appears*  Such  an  argument,  we  are  aware,  to  those  who 
eschew  so  unchristian  a  work  as  the  disciplining  of  a  wayward 
member,  is  of  no  force.  But  to  those  of  an  opposite  mind, 
ic  is  a  point  of  no  mean  strength.  By  the  same  art  with 
which  men  can  embrace  and  teach  error,  can  they  evade  the 
charge  of  it.  If  the  only  creed  of  the  church  be,  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,''  men  may  take  part  in  the  very  rankest  of 
errors,  and  yet  answer  to  every  complaint,  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord;"  beat  off  every  assailant,  let  him  ** fetch  what  com- 
pass'' he  please,  with  the  trusty  weapon,  ^  Thus  saith  the 
Lord.''  Witness,  in  confirmation,  the  ineffectual  attempts 
(few  and  far  between)  of  the  Unitarian  community  of  Mas'^ 
sachusetts,  to  purge  itself  of  the  dregs  of  error. 
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"  If  he  will  not  hear  the  church/'  says  the  Saviour,  "  let 
him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican."  But 
what  is  the  church  to  which  the  offending  one  should  listen  ? 
Is  it  the  Scriptures  ?  A  new  interpretation !  One  more  step 
this  way,  would  make  the  Bible  exactly  identical  with  the 
reader  of  it.  But  go  back  again  to  the  range  of  reason,  and 
let  the  reader  of  the  Scriptures  interpret  them ;  give  the  church 
the  right  of  a  conclusion  as  to  the  meafdng  of  the  sacred  ora- 
cles ;  leave  her  the  ''  keys"  which  the  Lord  gave  her,  and 
then  $he  is  prepared  to  arise  and  do  the  work  which  is  so  vital 
to  her  purity. 

Liet  us  look  at  an  example.     Mr.  O.  H ,  (now  dead,) 

once  a  member  of  a  church  in  Berkshire,  Mass.,  was  charged 
with  holding  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation ;  the  complaint 
was  prosecuted  unto  conviction,  and  fibal  condemnation.  He 
was  heard  in  defence  ;  and  what  had  he  to  say  ?  He  admit-- 
ied  the  charge,  but  denied  the  heresy.  He  took  his  stand  on 
the  broad  basis  of  the  Scriptures.  But  fortunately  for  that 
church  and  its  members,  and  fortunately  for  its  character^ 
influence,  and  very  exbtence,  it  had  a  creed.  By  that  creed 
this  man  was  a- ''  covenant  breaker."  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  ^'  wrest"  the  creed,  as  he  so  lamentably  wrested  the 
Scriptures.  And  thus,  "  after  the  first  and  second  admoni- 
tion," the  church  "  rejected"  him. 

After  this  manner,  a  thousand  particular  cases  might  be 
brought,  to  show  how  utterly  futile  would  be  every  attempt  of 
a  church  to  enforce  that  command,  <'  A  man  that  is  an  here* 
tic,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  reject,"  if  churches 
were  associated  without  definite  agreement  on  the  most  impor- 
tant, and  especially  on  the  most  controverted,  points  of  doc- 
trine. Who  is  this  "  heretic,"  whom  the  church  is  to  reject  ? 
What  constitute  the  "  heresies "  of  which  Paul  and  Peter, 
apostles  of  the  Lord,  and  planters  of  many  of  the  churches 
of  primitive  times,  speak,  once  and  again  ?  Without  an  ex- 
position of  Scripture,  an  adopted  sense  of  it ;  without  a  form- 
ula, or  confession  of  faith,  expressed,  or  definitely  understood ; 
in  other  words,  without  a  creeef,  there  is  no  ppssible  answer* 
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4.  When  men  associate  in  the  capacity  of  a  church,  the 
adoption  of  some  special  tenets  of  belief,  commonly  expressed 
among  themselves  in  phraseology  not  found  in  the  Scriptures, 
b  almost  literally  ufkavoidabk. 

Men,  so  long  as  they  remain  men,  toUl  adopt  something 
as  their  belief.  This  belief,  whether  written  or  unwritten,  is 
their  creed  (credo).  And  this  creed,  in  disregard  of  all  at- 
tempts and  shifts  to  the  contrary,  will,  ever  and  anon,  or  con- 
stantly,  show  itself.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  even  those 
churches  which  professedly  discard  all  creeds,  not  only  hold 
to  special  and  distinguishing  views  of  Scripture  truth,  but  those 
special  views  are  openly  and  widely  recognized  as  theirs.  All 
the  world  knows,  that  such  as  properly  pass  by  the  name  of 
Socinians  or  Unitarians,  though  with  no  avowed  creed,  hold 
common  sentiment  concerning  certain  contents  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  imply  the  free  use  of  exposition,  comments,  and 
private  interpretation,  or  opinion,  upon  those  Scriptures.  So, 
also,  various  branches  of  the  great  Baptist  brotherhood,  both 
at  the  North  and  at  the  South,  notwithstanding  their  loud  and 
reiterated  assertions  of  a  deep-rooted  ^'  aversion  to  all  creeds  but 
the  Bible,"  and  their  careful  avoidance  of  written  or  printed 
formulas,  yet  are  plainly  seen,  by  all  men,  to  possess  as  defi- 
nite and  actual  a  creed,  a$  any  other  cluster  of  believers  what- 
ever,  or  wherever.  Do  they  admit  any  to  their  number  or 
fellowship  who  refuse  the  rite  of  itnmersionl  No.  Here 
then,  is  their  private  interpretation  of  Scripture.  The  word 
immersion,  by  which  they  expound  or  explain  baptism,  con- 
tains their  gloss  of  the  sacred  oracles.  This  is  their  formula 
of  faith,  their  symbol  of  belief,  their  sine  qua  non  of  member- 
ship, their  creed.  And  if,  of  their  possession  of  a  bona  fide 
creed  they  themselves  are  ignorant,  they  are  ignorant  of  some- 
thing of  which  the  whole  world  around  them  is  well  aware. 

To  produce  in  the  minds  of  men  some  definite  views  of 
scriptural  meaning,  is  the  evident  design,  as  well  as  tendency, 
of  the  whole  functions  of  the  ministry.  It  is  to  be  the  aim 
of  the  preacher,  says  Paul,  to  make  men  believe.  That  aim 
is  commonly  reached.    Men  do  receive  '<  the  form  of  doctrine'' 
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which  is  **  delivered  to  them.''  Upon  such  a  fact  rests  the 
existence  of  every  sect.  And  this,  iddeed,  incidentally  fur* 
nishes  us  widi  the  true  origin  of  the  diverse  sects  of  Christians, 
viz.  the  diverse  views,  or  beliefs,  among  the  preachers  or 
ministers  of  the  word*  ^*  So  we  preach,  and  so  ye  have  be- 
lieved." 

But  hota  do  men  preach  ?  By  reciting  memoriter,  or  ex- 
actly verbatim,  the  inspired  word,  and  nbthing  more  ?  Is  a 
reader  a  preacher  1  Nay,  ^^Understandest  thou  what  thou 
readest  ?''  said  Philip  to  the  eunuch.  ^  How  can  I,  except 
some  man  should  guide  me  ?"  it  was  replied.  This'  ^t^e  is 
the  preacher.  And  unless  some  man  had  ^<  guided  "  our  fel- 
low men  of  certain  names,  we  doubt  whether  they  would  ever, 
as  distinct  societies,  have  identified  baptism  with  immersion,  or 
have  denied  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  that  Messiah  who 
"  brought  in  the  atonement." 

In  short,  bow  apparent  it  is,  that  so  long  as  men  preach, 
so  long  as  men  hear,  they  will  believe ;  and  that  while  there 
pertains  to  them  a  right,  that  each  be  persuaded  in  his  oion 
mind,  these  beliefs,  or  views,  will  more  or  less  differ ;  and 
that  these  doctrinal  differences  among  Christians,  well  known 
to  each  other,  whether  written  or  unwritten,  whether  ordained 
as  permanent  canons,  or  not,  if  sufficient  to  separate  them  into 
distinct  clusters,  are  verily  the  undeniable  creeds  of  their  dif- 
ferent churches. 

5.  To  this  subject,  in  all  its  simplicity,  and  in  whatever 
apparent  insignificance,  the  exigencies  of  the  times  seem  to 
summon  the  6areiul  attention  of  all  who  cherish  the  established 
order  of  most  of  the  evangelical  churches.  As  before  suggested , 
the  land  swarms  with  those  who  impugn  the  common  custom 
of  the  churches,  under  guise  of  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
with  pfofessions  of  great  love  for  apostolic  simplicity  and  pu- 
rity. These  calumniators,  whenever  and  wherever  found, 
either  singly  or  associated,  should,  for  the  sake  of  the  truth, 
the  church,  and  the  world,  be  boldly  met.  Their  fallacies 
should  be  broadly  unveiled ;  an  exposition  of  the  great  absur- 
dity of  their  position,  the  utter  groundlessness  of  many  of  their 
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eliarges,  and  the  absolutely  untenable  nature  of  their  projects, 
should  be  repeatedly  giiren  to  the  world.  The  bandied  phrases, 
also,  of  some  circles,  and  so  favorite  with  some  prints,  of  the 
<^  bars  and  bolts  "  of  churches,  '^  human  dogmas,"  <<  man-made 
creeds,"  etc.,  should  be  carefully  analyzed,  and  answered,  as 
occasions  may  offer.  The  young,  and  the  misguided  of  epery 
age,  should  be  informed,  and  often  reminded  of  it,  that  the 
appellationa,  so  invidious  and  frightful  when  applied  to  ordi- 
nary confessiiHis  of  faith,  can^  be  as  properly  applied  to  any 
speech,  opinion,  or  preening  of  m^,  whatever,  that  varies 
one  jot  or  tittle  from  the  precise  phraseology  of  the  Bible.  Let 
them,  for  instruction's  sake,  hear  the  repeated  retort,  **  human 
preaching,"  ^<man«made  sermons,"  etc.  For  so  says  the 
preacher,  who  ^^  moreover  was  wise :"  <'  Answer  a  fool  ac- 
cordmg  to  his  own  folly,  lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own  con- 
ceit." Let  them  be  prompted  to  throw  off  the  abackles  of 
sound,  or  a  name ;  for  the  great  "  decree  "~  of  the  apostles  at 
Jerusalem  was  a  dogma  {(UyfWf  Acta  16:  4);  and  so  all  the 
commands  of  the  '< lively  oracles;"  and  so  all  the  wbe 
sayings  of  pious  men  of  every  age,  thoijigh  not  tending,  as 
some  tlunk  a  dogma  must,  to  "  reject  the  commandments  of 
God." 


ARTICLE  IL 

CRITICISM  OF  RHETORIC. 
By  Frof.  H.  N.  Dat,  of  W«iteni  Ret«nre  College,  Ohio. 

We  are  thoroughly  conscious  in  our  own  nunds,  that  it  is 
Wftih  no  vain  conceit  of  effectiii^  in  the  bumU/er  departmenit 
of  rhetorical  science  and  art,  what  Kant,  by  bis  Critic  of  the 
Pure  Reason,  effected  in  that  most  noble  province  of  mental 
science,  that  we  have  borrowed  a  hint  from  that  celebrated 
work,  for  the  plan  and  ritle  of  the  present  article.  Yet  con- 
vinced, as  we  are,  that  as  a  sense  of  wanA  is  the  condition  of 
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all  efScient  activity  for  man,  so  a  clear  perception  and  deter- 
mination of  the  precise  nature  and  source  of  the  want,  is  the 
prerequisite  for  the  successful  regulation  of  that  activity  to 
procure  the  supply,  we  have  been  unavoidably  driven  upon 
this  track  in  an  endeavor  to  contribute  something  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  important  and  interesting  art.  Not  that 
we,  by  any  means,  expect'  or  intend  to  establish,  in  these  few 
pages,  the  principles  on  which  an  ait  of  rhetoric  must  be  con- 
structed, in  all  their  fullness  and  completeness.  Our  design 
is  simply  to  suggest  some  particulars  in  which  our  present  sys- 
tems of  rhetoric,  indeed  the  prevailing  views  of  this  art,  ap* 
pear  to  us  to  be  defective.  Our  eyes  will,  accordingly,  be 
directed  mainly  to  the  present  condition  of  rhetoric ;  and  the 
suggestions  we  shall  offer,  while  we  shall  abstain  from  all  ex- 
tended criticism  upon  individual  writers,  will  yet  be  taken  fiom 
the  historical  point  of  view. 

We  conceive  that  it  is  time  to  look  for  a  reconstruction  of 
this  art  on  a  more  firm  and  unquestionable  philosophical  basis. 
The  want  is  felt  extensively  in  our  schools  and  seminaries  of 
learning,  indicating  that  the  human  mind  has  made  that  ad- 
vancement in  the  kindred  sciences  and  arts,  which  is  needful 
for  such  a  more  perfect  reconstruction.  The  present  condi- 
tion, too,  of  those  kindred  sciences,  seems  to  call  for  the  eflbrt. 
Human  intelligence,  in  all  the  various  departments  of  its  de- 
velopment, whether  in  science  er  in  art,  is,  so  to  speak,  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  concrete  growth.  Philosophy  and  art,  as 
the  product  of  an  organic  mind,  does  not  perfect  first  one 
branch,  and  then  begin  at  another ;  and  so  on,  successively, 
in  all  its  ramifications,  into  a  full-branched  tree.  Root,  branch, 
and  twig,  wait,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  each  other ;  rather  de- 
velope  themselves  together,  and  mutually  derive  aid  and  nour- 
bhment,  the  one  from  the  other.  Rhetoric,  indeed,  presup- 
poses logic  and  grammar ;  as  the  branch  presupposes  the  root, 
and  the  leaf  the  branch.  It  is  extremely  doubtful,  neverthe- 
less, whether  logic  or  grammar  can  arrive  at  full  maturity, 
without  some  culture  of  rhetoric.  We  shall  not,  in  these  pre- 
liminary remarks,  stop  to  show  this  necessary  dependence,  in 
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respect  to  development,  of  logic  and  grammar  on  rhetoric. 
Our  more  immediate  design,  here,  is  to  present  the  question 
in  its  full  and  proper  light.  Does  not  the  present  condition  of 
these  kindred  sciences  or  arts  indicate  that  the  time  has  arrived 
'for  a  corresponding  advance  on  the  part  of  rhetoric  ? 

We  shall  have  occasion,  in  the  sequel,  to  look  more  closely 
at  the  relation  between  these  sciences  or  arts ;  and  shall  here 
assome,  that  rhetoric,  from  its  very  nature,  as  the  art  of  speak- 
ing, that  is,  of  communicating  thought  by  language,  presup- 
poses general  logic,  as  the  science  which  teaches  the  laws  by 
which  thought  appears  in  the  human  mind ;  as  also  grammar, 
or  the  science  which  teaches  the  laws  by  which  the  forms  of 
thought,  as  ascertained  and  determined  by  logic,  appear  in 
language.  Now  these  presupposed  sciences,  are,  we  appre- 
hend, in  a  so  much  more  mature  condition  than  they  were 
when  our  present  systems  of  rhetoric  were  for  the  most  part 
constructed,  that  they  seem  not  only  to  warrant,  but  also  to 
call  for  a  corresponding  advancement  of  rhetorical  art  or  sci 
ence.' 

The  relation  of  rhetorical  science  or  art  to  the  products 
of  that  art,  equally  indicates  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  a 
reconstruction  of  our  systems  of  rhetoric.  Rhetoric  and  elo- 
quence develope  themselves  together,  in  mutual  dependence. 
There  cannot  be  expected  any  perfect  eloquence  till  after  rhetr 
oric  has  received  some  corresponding  development,  any  more 
than  there  can  be  expected  skilful  physicians  without  some 
progress  in  the  science  of  medicme.  Systems  of  art,  and  pro- 
ductions in  art,  mature  themselves  step  by  step,  harmoniously 
together,  m  the  individual  mind  of  the  artist,  and  among  men 
generally.  Now  the  pvevailing  systems  of  rhetoric,  derive 
their  essential  features  from  ancient  eloquence.    They  have 


^  We  name  here  b3  mere  individual  indications  of  this  advancement  in 
General  Logic,  at  distingoisbed  from  Deductive  Logic,  and  in  Grammar,  the 
masterly  treatisea  of  Prof.  Tappan,  on  Logic,  and  of  Prof.  Latham,  on  The 
EogUah  Language.  These  aie  indexes  of  the  present  state  of  these  sciences  in 
our  own  language ;  and  their  appearance  gives  occasion  for  hearty  congratula- 
tion to  all  the  lovers  of  sdenee. 
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but  very  partially,  indeed,  taken  counsel  frani  the  nmr  aad 
striking  forms  which  eloquence  has  assumed  in  later  times. 
We  have  the  authority  of  the  author  of  the  best,  and  the  most 
popular  work  on  rhetoric  in  the  language.  Dr.  Whately,^  for 
asserting,  that  "  but  little  has  been  added,  either  in  respect  of 
matter  or  of  system,  to  what  the  anoieAts  have  left  us.''    We 
need,  in  illustration,  to  refer  but  to  <»e  entirely  new  Ibrm, 
which  modem   eloquence  has  assumed,  that  of  the  pulpit. 
For  this  department  of  eloquence,  Aristotle's  famous  classifi- 
cation, adopted  substantially  by  most  succeeding  writers  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  although  professedly  founded  on  the 
necessary  conditions  of  all  .eloquenee,  and  hence  to  be  ex- 
pected to  embrace,  not  only  all  actual,  but  all  possible  forms 
of  eloquence,  makes  no  provisbn  whatev<N:.    Now  of  all  the 
departments  of  eloquence,  this  very  one  admits,  perhaps,  most 
readily,  of  a  rigid  reduction  to  philosophical  system,  and  of 
being  presented  in  the  strictest  form  of  an  art.    This  deparfr- 
meat,  in  fact,  has  been  in  later  times  most  oullivated ;  and  is 
DOW,  so  far  as  respects  reduction  to  the  strict  form  of  sb  art, 
most  matured*    We  apprehend,  hpwever,  it  will  be  found, 
that  even  homiletics>  so  fiir,  at  least,  as  it  has  been  developed 
in  oiur  own  language,  has  not  cast  off  its  leading  strings ;  Und 
is  still  blindly  following,  to  a  great  degree,  the  irrelevant  teach- 
ings of  the  ancient  rhetoricians. 

If  now,  on  aU  sides,  there  appear  plain  aad  decisive  isdir 
cutions,  that  a  reconstruction  of  our  systems  of  rhetoric  is  de^ 
manded,  it  will  not  be  deemed  an  idle  oc  unpcomaaing  labor 
to  endeavor  to  ascertain  and  establish  the  necessary  principles, 
on  which  the  woik  of  such  reoonstruction  musk  proeeed*  Our 
specific  design*  fti^cordin^y,  in  what  follows,  b  to  indieete 
some  particulars  in  which  the  art  of  rhetoric,  as  it  now  ousts, 
particularly  in  our  own  language,  may  be  improved.  In  order 
that  our  rtoarics  may  be  more  clearly  understood,  we  shall 
present  them  under  the  three  following  general  heads,  viz. : 


^  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  Int.  (  3. 
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the  proper  subject-matter  of  rhetorio ;  the  particular  aim  which 
it  should  seek ;  and  the  mode  of  effecting  thb  aim. 

L  TTie  sutj^ct-^amtier  of  RhtUnic.  It  is  most  obvious, 
that  until  the  subjectF-matter  of  rhetoric  be  accurately  deters 
mined,  it  must  be  utterly  impossible  to  ccmstruct  an  art  that 
shall  possess  any  pretensions  to  philosophical  accuracy  and 
precision.  And  this  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken.  Until  a 
man  knows  of  what  aubject  he  is  to  treat,  he  certainly  cannot 
determine  with  what  aim  he  is  to  handle  it ;  much  less  select 
the  means  by  which  this  aim  is  to  be  accomfdished.  If  the 
general  subject  be  known,  and  yet  its  precise  boundaries  and 
limitations  be  not  ascertained  and  established,  the  whole  work 
of  constructing  an  art  must  proceed  in  blindness,  and  the  result 
be  but  confusion  and  perplexity.  What,  then,  precisely,  is 
the  subject-matter  of  rhetoric  ?  The  object  we  have  in  view 
at  the  present  time,  will  lead  us  to  give  an  historical,  rather 
than  a  philosophical  answer  to  this  queaUon.  We  shall  ac^ 
cerdingly,  present  the  views  of  leadmg  rhetoricians  on  tins 
point. 

That  rhetoric  has  to  do  with  discourse,  in  the  wider  sense 
of  that  term,  as  signifying  the  expression  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing in  language,  all  agree.  This  is  far,  however,  from  defining 
and  distinguishmg  the  province  of  rhetoric.  Grammar,  logic 
to  a  certain  extent,  poetry,  vocal  music,  have  to  do  with  this 
general  subject.  How  b  rhetoric  distingubhed,  so  far  as  re* 
spects  the  determination  of  the  subject-matter,  from  other,  and 
all  kindred  arts  ? 

Aristotle  defined  rhetoric  to  be  the  power  of  percriving, 
in  any  particular  subject,  whatever  can  persuade.'  We  are 
not  to  suppose,  however,  that  Aristotle,  in  this,  was  intending 
to  give  an  exact  and  complete  definition  of^ rhetoric,  by  which 
it  shall  be  dbtinguished  from  aU  other  arts  or  sciences.  It  b 
obvious,  from  the  context,  that  he  was  aiming  to  dbcriminate 
it  only  from  certain  other  arts,  as  medicine,  geometry,  eto. 


>  Rhetoric,  B.  I.  e.  9. 
THIBB   8EBIES,  VOL.   I.   NO.   IV.  39 
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These  arts  produced  persuasion  in  regard  only  to  particular 
subjects,  as  dbease,  accidents  of-  space ;  while  rhetoric  re- 
garded any  subject  whatever.  Quinctiliair's  critieism,  founded 
oa  this  definition/  that  it  occludes  style,  is  not  warranted  by 
the  actual  view  which  Aristotle  presents  of  the  rhetorical  arl^ 
Indeed,  in  near  connection  with  this  definition,  he  says  that 
credibility,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
speaker,  must  be  procured  by  the  discourse  itself,  and  not  by 
the  previous  judgment  formed  of  him  by  the  hearer ;  which 
remark  obviously  implies  a  comprehension  by  the  writer  of 
something  more  than  mere  topics  of  persuasion  in  his  idea  of 
rhetoric.  The  subject-matter  of  this  art,  in  the  view  of  Aris- 
totle, is  persuasive  discourse,  inclui&ng  as  well  style  and  de- 
livery as  matter. 

Quinctilian,  the  next  most  celebrated  writer  on  the  art 
among  the  ancients,  took  a  far  more  comprehensive  view. 
He  embraced  in  the  subject-matter  of  rhetoric  all  good  dis«- 
eourse  whatever.  ^'  Rhetoric,"  he  says,  ^  is  the  art  of  speak- 
ing well."  That,  however,  he  did  not  intend  to  include  po- 
etry, or  even  history,  is  plain  from  the  plan  of  his  treatise. 
Cicero,  likewise,  evidently  viewed  rhetcnic  as^  identical  with 
oratory. 

In  none  of  the  ancient  writers  do  we  find  any  tbin/r  like 
/  a  clear,  precise,  philosophical  determination  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  rhetoric.  Nor,  indeed,  have  the  moderns,  for  the 
most  part,  succeeded  any  better.  Campbell,  who  without 
question,  has  furnished  the  best  contribution  to  the  science 
that  our  language  contains,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  b 
at  best  but  obscure  on  this  point  While  he  adopts  Quinctil- 
ian's  definition  of  eloquence,  interpreted  to  mean  **  that  an  or 
talent  by  which  the  discourse  is  adapted  to  its  end,"  and  thus 
includes  all  kinds  •  of.  discourse,  he  still  seems  to  regard  all 


^  Instit.  Oral.  B.  I.  c.  15,  §  13.  Dr.  Whatelj  seems  equally  to  have  mis- 
apprehended Aristotle,  in  the  remark  that  he  includes  under  the  term  Rhetoric 
nothing  beyond  the  finding  of  topics  of  persuasion,  as  fiu*  as  regards  the  matter 
of  what  is  spoken.    Rhet.  Inst  §  1. 
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discourse  as  address,  and  hence  identifies  rhetoric  with  oratory. 
Not,  however,  in  the  same  sense  as  Cicero.  Cicero  excludes 
history,  essay,  and  the  like;  Campbell  expressly  includes  all 
kinds  of  composition,  provided,  at  least,  it  be  in  prose.  Blair, 
in  his  Lectures  on  Rhetoric,  has  avoided  aU  discussion  of  the 
question  respecting  the  proper  province  of  rhetoric ;  while  he 
embraces  in  his  work  the  principles  of  taste  generally,  the  na- 
ture of  language,  and  the  various  departments  of  literary  com- 
position. Dr.  Whately,  in  his  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  has 
taken  ground  peculiar,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  to  himself* 
He  confines  bis  treatise  to  argumentativt  composition ;  assign- 
ing, as  his  reason,  the  origin  of  rhetoric  from  logic.  ^^  Con- 
sidering rhetoric,"  he  says,  '^  (in  conformity  with  the  very  just 
and  philosophical  view  of  Aristotle,)  as  an  offihoot  from 
logic."*  This  limitation  of  the  subject-matter  of  rhetoric, 
we  conceive,  is  entirely  fanciful,  and  cannot  long  be  retained. 
It  is  opposed  to  the  most  generally  received  notions  on  the 
subject ;  is  irreconcilable  with  the  settled  use  of  language ; 
and  rests  on  no  philosophical  basis.  Argumentative  compo- 
sition includes  the  demonstrations  of  mathematical  theorems, 
the  processes  of  analytical  geometry  even,  as  well  as  judicial 
discussions ;  the  jejune  disquisitions  of  metaphysics,  as  well 
as  the  impassioned  oratory  of  the  senate*  At  the  same  time 
it  excludes  from  the  province  of  rhetoric  not  only  historical 
composition,  but  also,  all  those  kinds  of  oratory  into  which 
syllogistic  reasoning  does  not  enter;  consequently  all  that 
department  of  eloquence,  denominated  by  the  ancients  Paa- 


'  That  Dr.  Whately  is  right  in  regarding  rhetoric  as  an  oShoot  from  logic, 
DO  one  can  qaestion.  Bat  all  will  not  agree  with  him  in  limiting  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term  Logic  to  "  the  art  of  reasoning  "  merely.  This,  othen,  we 
think  more,  correctly,  have  regarded  only  as  one  depjpirtment  of  logic — that 
which  teaches  the  development  of  those  judgments  which  are  derived  by  deduc- 
tion from  other -more  general  truths.  Logic,  in  its  more  general  sense,  embraces 
the  consideration  of  the  origin  of  all  oar  coDCeptiooB  and  judgments.  Rhetoric 
must  properiy  ht  regarded  as  foonded  on  this  Gen^nil  Logic  ;  and  its  subject- 
matter  is  coextensive,  in  a  certain  sense,  with  the  basis  on  which  it  rests. 
That  is,  all  the  conceptions  and  judgments,  the  origin  of  which  is  explained  in 
General  Logic,  may  be  mateaals  of  the  rhetorical  art. 
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egyric,  as  well  as  all  explanatory  discourse  m  the  eloquence  of 
the  pulpit.  Dr.  Wbately,  himseir,  seems  to  have  been  advised 
of  the  inaccuracy  of  his  position ;  and  seeks  to  save  himself 
by  distinguishing  conviction  generally,  the  admitted  object  of 
all  reasoning,  into  conviction  proper  and  instructioD.'  But  if 
reasoning  be  allowed  to  include  the  processes  of  instrucuon, 
as  well  as  those  of  conviction  proper,  then  the  apparent  philo- 
sophical basis  he  had  thought  to  secure  for  the  determinadon 
of  the  subject-matter  of  rhetoric,  deductive  logic,  vanishes  at 
once ;  and  rhetoric  no  longer  rests  on  this  alone,  but  on  some- 
thing else,  viz.,  the  science  of  cognitions  generally.  It  is  not 
strange  that  Dr.  Whately  loses  sight  alnoost  entirely,  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  his  work,  of  the  processes  of  mstmction, 
so  finr  as  distmct  from  those  of  conviction,  and  confines  him- 
self to  the  latter. 

Among  the  modems,  the  Germans,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  the  philosophical  character  of  their  minds, 
have  labored  most  to  lay  a  scientific  foundation  for  the  art  of 
rhetoric.  The  particular  question  now  under  consideration, 
however,  has  not,  so  £ur  as  we  know,  been  discussed  in  this 
specific  form.  It  is  net  difficult,  ^till,  to  ascertain  their  views, 
from  the  kindred  subjects  which  they  have  investigated  to 
great  lengths.  As  near  as  we  can  determbe  fix>m  the  limited 
examination  we  have  been  able  to  make  of  their  rhetorical 
systems,  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  followed  m  the  track  of 
Aristotle,  and  regarded  as  the  proper  subject-matter  of  rheto- 
ric, only  what  in  speech  is  adapted  lo  persuade.  Schott,  in 
his  Theory  of  Eloquence,  classifies  all  discourse  into  three 
grand  divisions,  corresponding  to  the  three  departments  of 
human  activity,  viz.,  the  faculty  of  cognition,  the  capacity 
of  feeling,  and  the  will.  These  divisions  are,  accordingly,  1, 
Proper  prose,  which  expresses  the  condition  of  quiet  per- 
ception and  thought ;  2,  Poetry,  the  language  of  vivid  feel- 
ing ;  and  3,  Eloquence  proper,  which  proceeds  from  the  con- 
dition of  an  internal  endeavor,  and  seeks  to  obtain  a  control- 


^  Rhftt.  Part  I.  c.  1,  f  1. 
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ling  influence  over  the  will  of  others/  Rhetoric,  thus,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  embraces  whatever  in  speech  is  fitted  to 
move  the  will,  including  not  only  argumentative  discourse, 
but  also  explanatory,  or  what  is  fitted  to  instruct,  and  likewise 
pathetic,  or  what  is  fitted  to  excite  the  feelings.  This  theory 
contemplates  strictly,  however,  no  further  employment  of 
either  of  these  three  species  of  discourse  than  is  necessary  in 
order  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  will. 

Not  very  dissimilar  seems  to  have  been  the  view  of  Rich-- 
ter,  in  his  Compend  of  Rhetoric.^  He  appears  not  to  regard 
it  as  at  all  inconsistent  with  this,  to  include  history,  epistolary 
composition,  dialogue,  etc.,  in  the  proper  province  of  the  art ; 
since  he  maintains  that  the  personality  of  the  writer  enters 
into  history,  and  gives  character  to  it.  Without  this  person- 
ality, history  has  nothing  in  common  with  eloquence.*  . 

We  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  acquiesce  in  this  view, 
without  extending  the  signification  of  the  term  **  persuasion^'* 
fiirther  than  usage  will  warrant  If  nothing  but  persuasive 
discourse  can  properly  be  admitted  to  constitute  tlie  subject*- 
matter  of  rhetoric,  and  pei'suasion  respects  the  will  alone,  then 
some  of  the  leading  departments  of  oratory,  as  ever  hereto- 
fore regarded,  are  at  once  excluded.  We  find  in  it  no  place 
for  explanatory  discourse  ;  none  (or  pathetic,  when  the  aim  of 
the  speaker  is  accomplished,  when  he  has  unfolded  the  truth 
to  the  intelligence  of  his  bearers,  or  awakened  their  passions, 
or  gratified  their  fancy.  Even  argumentative  discourse,  where 
the  conviction  does  not  contain  a  practical  truth,  is  excluded. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  views  of  the  proper  subject* 
matter  of  rhetoric  thus  far  presented,  the  principle  of  limita- 
tion is  sought  in  the  aim  or  end  to  be  efiected  by  the  speaker 
in  the  mind  of  the  hearer.     It  will  have  appeared,  we  trust, 


>  See  his  Knrtier  Entwnrf  einer  Tbeorie  der  Berednunkeit,  ^  4-7.  We 
faa^e  not  his  larger  work  now  at  hand. 

*  Lehrbttch  der  Rhetorik  yon  Heinrich  Richter,  weil.  Prof,  der  Phil,  in 
Leipzig.    Steattfl.    Leipzig.    1643. 

'  Id.  (SS. 
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from  the  cursory  representation  that  has  been  given,  that  this 
is  not  the  principle  of  limitation  which  is  applicable  to  the 
case.  It  is  arbitrarily  assumed,  and  is  shown,  by  the  erro* 
neous  and  inconsistent  results  to  which  it  leads,  to  be  incorrect. 

Another  German  writer,  G.  C.  J.  Hoffmann,  has  founded 
bis  classification  of  discourse  in  the  kind  of  activity  which  it 
calls  forth  .^  Poetry  is  dbtinguished  from  prose  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  in  it  the  mind  uses  the  material  freely  in  its 
creative  power,  (notriaig,  creation,)  giving  it  such  form  as  it 
pleases :  whereas  in  prose,  the  material  is  allowed  to  retain 
its  own  determinate  character ;  and  in  the  representation  of 
the  thought,  the  objective  element  in  the  material  furnishes 
the  law.  Rhetoric  has  to  do  only  with  prose,  and  is,  to  use  his 
own  language,  **  the  doctrine  of  the  laws  of  the  representation 
of  an  objective  content  in  the  thought/'*  He  afterward  dis- 
tbguishes  three  varieties  of  prosaic  representation,  according 
to  the  different  relations  in  which  the  mind  may  stand  to  the 
object  to  be  represented :  the  historical,  the  systematic  or  phi- 
losophical, and  the  proper  rhetorical.' 

It  will  be  observed,  on  a  narrow  inspection  of  the  difier- 
ent  views  that  have  thus  been  taken  of  the  subject-matter  of 
rhetoric,  that  writers  on  the  art  have  taken  the  one  or  the 
other  of  two  different  positions  in  their  respective  views.  As 
discourse,  of  which  rhetoric  treats,  consists  of  a  twofold  na- 
ture— the  thought,  a  pure,  spiritual  essence ;  and  language, 
the  body  in  which  thought  manifests  itself — it  was  natural  that 
writers  should  direct  their  attention,  more  or  less,  rather  to  one 
side  than  the  other.  When  the  logical  side  has  been  taken, 
as  in  the  case  of  Hoffmann,  Schott,  Whately,  and  Aristotle, 
the  range  given  to  the  subject-matter  has  been  more  limited ; 


>  Philo0ophie  der  Rede :  Stuttgart  and  Tabingen.  Cotta'scfaen  Terlag. 
1841. 

'  Introduction,  p.  90. 

'  Chap.  III.  We  forbear  attempting  to  exhibit  the  groonda  of  this  distinc- 
tion, from  the'  fear  that  our  representation,  without  extending  it  too  far,  might 
be  unintelligible  to  our  readers,  as  well  as  irom  the  distrust  of  our  own  appre- 
hension of  Uie  author's  meaning  in  all  respects  being  correct. 
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and  poetry,  history,  and,  sometimes,  even  other  forms  of  com- 
position have  been  excluded  from  the  prcytince  of  rhetoric. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  grammatical  side  has  been 
taken,  as  in  the  case  of  Cicero,*  and  our  English  and  French 
riietoricians,  and  the  expression  has  been  the  main  thing  re* 
garded,  it  was  not  easy  to  discover  the  boundaries  which  sepa- 
rated the  various  kinds  of  composition,  and  poetry,  history, 
and  oratory  came  alike  within  the  range  of  view. 

As,  however,  rhetoric  is  neither  logic  nor  grammar,  any 
more  than  speech  is  thought  or  sound  simply,  so  the  *  proper 
determinatk>n  of  the  province  of  rhetoric  is  to  be  sought  from 
the  essential  nature  of  speech,  and  not  from  the  laws  of  thought 
or  vocal  sounds.  Anthropology,  as- a  science,  does  not  6nd 
its  limits  exclusively  either  in  metaphysics  or  in  animal  physi- 
ology ;  and  all  the  subdivisions  of  the  science  must  be  sought 
in  itself  as  a  whole,  existing  by  itself,  but  distinguishaUe  into 
parts.  So  rhetoric  must  receive  its  limitations  from  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  discourse,  of  which  all  agree  it  treats.  "Speech, 
bemg  essentially  tfae  iverbal  communication  of  thought,  is 
founded  at  once  on  the  opposition  of  speaker  and  hearer,  as 
its  most  generic  and  fundamental  idea.  Its  true  original  form, 
therefore,  is  address-*oratory,  as  distinguished  from  mere  elo- 
quence or  expression  without  exterior  aim.  This,  therefore, 
constitutes  the  proper  subject-matter  of  rhetoric. 

But  language  may  be  employed  for  uses  entirely  inciden- 
tal. It  may  be  used  ^or  a  medium  of  thought,  merely,  as  the 
symbols  and  diagrams  of  the  mathematician  are  employed  to 
facilitate  the  processes  of  investigation.  Language  may  be 
used,  likewise,  merely  as  a  repository  of  thought.  In  other 
words,  the  activity  of  the  mind  may  seek  to  embody  itself  in 
the  forms  of  language,  without  distinct  and  prominent  refer- 


>  Cicero  seenu  to  straggle  between  the  two.  He  had  embraced  the  Aria- 
totelian  system ;  but  he  lost  sight,  as  Hoffinann  well  observes,  of  the  disrinctiye 
and  of  ilietoric  that  charactariaes  that  syatem,  and  veering  to  the  formal  aide  of 
discoarse,  appears  sometimes  inconsistent  with  himself,  and  does  not  know 
what  to  do  with  history,  whether  to  embrace  it  in  rhetoric  or  not ;  and  cannot 
diafingaiah  poetry  from  oratory  by  any  well  defined  lines.    See  de  Orat.  1. 16. 
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ence  to  an  effect  on  other  minds.  This  exterior  reference 
may  be  more  or  less  lost  sight  of;  and  the  representation  of 
thought  accordingly  deviates  more  or  less  from  the  proper 
function  of  speech  as  a  medium  of  communication*  Now  in 
poetry,  history,  and  scient^  oompositioosi  obviously,  this  op* 
position  of  speaker  and  hearer,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  dis* 
appears.  The  thought  appears  more  as  a  mere  incorporation 
in  language,  with  no  distinct  and  controlling  design  on  another 
mind,  with  a  view  to  produce  a  determinate  e£bct  there.  It 
ceases  to  be  address.  They  are  hence  to  be  regarded  as  abnor- 
mal forms  of  discourse ;  and  should  be  so  regarded  in  rhetoric. 
In  other  words,  rhetoric  should  confine  itself  to  address — to  dis- 
course in  which  the  opposition  of  speaker  and  btorer  is  promi* 
nent.  This  contains  in  itself  all  the  principles  of  rhetoric ;  and 
it  is  unnecessary  for  any  practical  utility,  or  even  for  any  scien- 
tific purpose,  to  treat  distinctly  of  the  essay,  history,  etc.  Rhet- 
oric, indeed,  as  the  art  of  oratory,  embraces  the  consideration 
of  all  the  various  processes  of  representation  of  thought,  as 
by  narratioo,  description,  aigumentation,  etc.  But  these  are 
to  be  treated,  as  in  fact  they  are^  only  as  specific  forms  of 
address. 

But,  further,  speech  is  in  its  original,  essential  form,  oral, 
and  not  written.  Epistolary  composition,  therefore,  although 
keeping  prominent  throughout  the  opposition  of  speaker  and 
hearer,  is  yet,  as  communicated  only  through  written  symbols, 
and  not  implying  the  presence  of  the  hearer,  to  be  regarded, 
likewise,  as  an  abnormal  form  of  discourse. 

The  dialogue,  moreover,  is  indeed  grounded  on  this  oppo- 
sition lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  oratory ;  but,  in  its  proper 
form,  is  distinguished  from  proper  address,  by  its  being  broken, 
while  address  is  continuous.  This  fragmentary  character,  to- 
gether with  the  circumstance  that,  except  when  it  is  merely 
imitative,  the  two  or  more  minds  that  unite  in  it  give  to  it  a 
double  or  manifold  unity,  so  to  speak,  places  it  out  of  the 
proper  range  of  art.  Where  it  is  imitative,  that  is,  where  the 
unity  of  a  single  mind  is  represented  under  the  form  of  the 
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opposition  of  two  or  more  speaking,  it  conforms  to  the  princi- 
ples of  proper  oratory.^ 

We  might  proceed  to  show  thus,  bow  all  the  other  rarions 
forms  of  composition  which  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  ora- 
tory proper,  should  not  constitute  the  proper  subject-matter  of 
rhetoric.  The  remarks  we  have  already  made  will  suffice ; 
and  we  trust  to  show  that  pure  address,  in  which  the  opposi- 
tion of  speaker  and  hearer  is  a  controlling  element,  determines 
the  range  of  rhetoric,  so  far  as  respects  its  subject-matter; 
while  other  forms  of  representation  of  thought  in  speech 
should  be  treated  only  incidentally,  and  as  abnonnal  forms. 
This  idea  of  the  proper  subject-matter  of  rhetoric  has  a  true 
philosophical  basis  in  the  nature  of  speech.  It  would  give 
unity,  precision,  and  completeness,  as  well  as  order,  to  a  sci- 
entific development  of  the  rhetorical  art.  At  the  same  time 
it  precludes  the  necessity  of  a  distinct  consideration  of  what 
have  been  taken  to  be  distinct  specific  forms  of  discourse ; 
since  for  them  all  the  general  principles  are  provided  in  the 
development  of  the  proper  oratorical  art. 

II.  The  particular  aim  of  Rhetoric.  We  are  yet  far  from 
having  determined  the  proper  province  of  rhetoric  when  we 
have  aocertained  merely  its  subject-matter.  It  remains  still  to 
define  the  mode  of  using  this  subject-matter,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish it  from  kindred  sciences  or  arts. 

A  preliminary  question  arises  here,  Is  rhetoric  properly  a 
science,  or  an  art  ?  This,  indeed,  is  a  question  which  is  more 
important  for  him  to  settle,  who  is  about  to  construct  a  rhetor- 
ical system,  than  for  those  devoted  to  other  arts  or  sciences. 
They  need  only  to  know  the  relations  of  rhetoric  to  their  own 
departments ;  and  obviously  the  boundaries  of  rhetoric  remain 
the  same,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  a  science  or  an  art.     But 


^  Mom  Tfaetorieal  erities  have  nemiirked  the  doso  alltonoe  between  the  dia- 
logae  and  proper  oratory.  'Iliat  alliance  is  £>Qnded  in  the  oppodtion  that  ia 
kept  op  both  between  speaker  and  hearer ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  can* 
tloned  against  sofTering  the  discourse  to  fall  to  the  fonn  of  the  essay.  The 
eaation  is  jnst,  for  the  eisay  drops  this  oppositiott. 
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for  him  it  is  an  all-iroportant  quasdon.  The  determination  of  it 
determines  at  once  the  entire  character  and  form  of  his  system. 
Now  this,  it  would  seem, is  a  question  which  most  writers  on  rhet- 
oric have  forborne  to  discuss  or  settle.  We  find,  accordingly, 
the  respective  peculiarities  of  a  science  andof  an  art  mingled  con* 
fusedly  together  in  most  existing  treatises ;  some  authors  lean- 
ing more  to  the  scientific  side,  others  more  to  the  side  of  art. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  develope  at  length  the  particu- 
lars which  distinguish  a  scientific  system  from  an  art.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  object  to  assume,  what  all  will  allow,  that 
there  is  a  fundamental  distinction  between  them.  A  science 
has  to  do  with  principles,  with  no  reference  to  their  ap- 
plication, but  merely  with  reference  to  their  truth  and  re- 
lations. An  art,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes  the  principles 
as  established,  the  relations  as  ascertained,  and  applies  those 
principles  to  the  cultivation  and  regulation  of  the  particular 
activity  which  the  art  involves.  Every  art  is  founded  on  sci- 
ence; and  hence,  a  philosophy  of  rhetoric  must  precede  a 
systematic  art,  as  it  must  constitute  the  basis  on  which  the  lat- 
ter rests,  and  furnish  the  materials  which  it  is  to  employ.  A 
strictly  scientific  system  can  never  accomplish  the  object  of  an 
art.  The  most  faithful  study  of  the  principles  of  acoustics, 
of  harmonies,  and  whatever  science  lies  at  the  basis  of  music, 
will  never  make  a  musician.  A  science  gains  its  end,  when 
it  is  known ;  an  art,  when  it  can  be  exercised  skilfully.  The 
former  respects  mere  intelligence,  or  knowing ;  the  latter,  the 
creative  powers.  Philosophies  of  rhetoric  may  be  of  great 
service  to  the  man  of  science ;  they  may,  by  being  studied, 
discipline  the  intellect,  as  may  the  study  of  any  other  science ; 
they  may  give  to  the  writer  and  the  speaker,  a  more  accurate 
and  intelligent  understanding  of  the  art  of  oratory  ;  but  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  of  them  that,  of  themselves,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  legitimate  design,  they  will  ever  make  ac- 
complished orators,  or  even  develope  and  cultivate  the  powers 
of  expression.     This  is  the  province  of  the  art  of  rhetoric' 

'  It  ia,  we  conceive,  because  Dr.  Whateiy's  Rhetoric  has  aasamed  more  the 
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In  the  construction  of  these,  writers  would  do  well  to  bear 
in  mind  the  just  observation  of  Aristotle,  that,  in  proportion 
as  any  one  endeavors  to  discuss  either  dialectics  or  rhetoric, 
not  as  powers,  but  as  sciences,  so  far,  he  ignorantly  destroys 
the  nature  of  them. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  logic  and  grammar  are  pre- 
supposed in  rhetoric.  They  both  have  to  do  with  the  same 
subject-matter,  so  far  that  no  determination  of  that  will  accu- 
rately distinguish  them  from  rhetoric.  We  have  to  look,  ac- 
cordingly, elsewhere  for  the  further  limitation  of  the  latter 
science  or  art.  We  discover  the  principle  of  limitation  in 
the  different  aims  which  these  sciences  respectively  propose 
to  themselves.  Logic  exposes  the  laws  of  thought  generally, 
without  reference  to  the  content  or  object  of  thought.  It 
enumerates  the  possible  kinds  of  thoughts,  whether  concep- 
tions, judgments,  or  conclusions ;  classifies  them,  and  deter- 
mines their  forms.  Grammar  unfolds  the  laws  by  which  these 
forms  of  thought  appear  in  language ;  by  which  logical  con- 
ceptions embody  themselves  in  words,  and  logical  judgments 
and  conclusions,  in  sentences.  Now  these  general  forms  of 
thought  and  of  language  are  independent  of  the  particular 
content  of  thought.  The  conceptions  and  judgments  of  logic, 
and  the  words  and  sentences  of  grammar,  are  accordingly  iso- 
lated and  aimless.  It  is  the  aim  of  rhetoric  to  fill  these  empty 
forms  of  logic  and  grammar  with  meaning.  It  penetrates 
them  with  a  living  aim,  or  intent,  and  by  this  makes  the  scat- 
tered, lifeless  fragments  of  these  sciences  living  and  constituent 
members  of  a  whole.  As  an  art,  more  exactly  and  precisely^ 
it  developes  and  regulates  the  power  of  selecting  the  appropri- 
ate thoughts  that  have  been  gathered  up  in  experience,  clothing 
them  in  the  necessary  logical  and  grammatical  forms,  and  thus 

form  of  an  art,  than  the  works  of  Campbell,  Blair,  and  Jamieaon,  whicKare 
rather  philoeophies  than  arts,  that  it  has  so  generally  displaced  them  in  the 
lower  classes  of  oar  colleges  and  in  our  high  schools,  where  the  training  of  pu- 
pils in  the  power  of  communicating  thought  is  particularly  aimed  at.  And  yet 
how  defective  is  Whately's  treatise,  regarded  as  an  art,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term !    It  is,  after  all,  more  a  philosophy  than  an  art. 
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using  them  most  effectiyely  for  the  attainment  of  the  great 
ends  of  speaking.  Rhetoric^  thus,  while  it  grounds  itself  di- 
rectly on  logic  and  grammari  is  distinguished  from  them  both 
by  a  well  defined  boundary.  As  a  science,  it  cannot  be  well 
comprehended  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples both  of  logic  and  grammar.  As  an  art,  however,  this 
previous  knowledge  is  not  indispensable ;  just  as  an  acquaint* 
aoce  with  the  s^entific  principles  of  harmonies  b  not  indis- 
pensable as  a  prerequisite  to  the  culture  of  music.  This  dis- 
tinction is  important  as  determining  the  place  in  which  the 
study  of  sciences  and  of  arts  of  rhetoric  in  our  courses  of 
education  should  be  arranged.  The  art  of  rhetoric  may  be 
inculcated  gradually  from  the  earliest  stages.  Indeed,  as  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  creative  power  should  be 
developed  harmoniously  with  the  taste,  it  should  be  introduced 
early.  The  science  of  rhetoric,  on  the  other  hand,  must  ne^ 
cessarily  be  a  dry,  uninteresting  study,  for  the  very  good  rea« 
son  that  it  is  unintelligible,  if  it  be  made  to  precede  these 
studies  in  the  coOrse.^ 

But  rhetoric  bears  a  close  relation  to  another  science  or  art, 
from  which  it  is  needful  carefully  to  distinguish  it ;  and  the 
more  needful  because  the  distinction  has  been  still  less  ob- 
served than  that  between  it  and  logic  and  grammar.  We 
allude  to  the  science  of  criticism,  or  taste.  Discourse,  as  ap- 
pearing in  the  forms  of  language,  comes  directly  within  the 
scope  of  sesthetics.  Oratory  belongs  to  the  class  of  the  fine 
or  elegant  arts,  as  employing  the  highest  and  noblest  powers  of 
the  human  mind.  Its  productions  must  necessarily  proceed 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  taste.    But  rhetoric  is  not 


'  The  Btady  of  Jamieflon's  treatise,  excellent  ts  it  is  aa  a  compendious  phi- 
losophical system  of  rhetoric,  and  well  adapted  to  more  advanced  classes,  could 
not  hot  prove  almost  useless  to  students  who  know  nothing  of  logic.  Yet  this 
treatise,  as  if  to  accommodate  itself  in  part  to  this  difficulty,  touches  but  lightly 
on  the  logical  side  of  rhetoric,  and  gives  great  prominence  to  the  grammatical. 
But  even  this  was  not  sufficient  to  save  it  from  being  rejected  ;  for  only  ad- 
vanced students,  as  a  general  trath,  acquire  enoughof  the  principles  of  language 
to  be  interested  in  that  sdence . 
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iBsthetics,  nor  a  mere  branch  of  that  science.  Yet  some  wri- 
ters, mistaking  a  mere  line  of  contact  for  actual  field,  because 
they  perceived  that  rhetoric  and  lesthetics  possessed  something 
in  common,  have  rashly  assumed  their  identity,  and  represent- 
ed rhetoric  as  a  merely  critical  art.  Indeed,  most  if  not  all 
the  writers  on  rhetoric  in  our  language  have  fallen  more  or 
less  into  this  serious  error ;  and  most  of  their  treatises  are 
rather  applications  of  aesthetics  to  rhetoric,  than  arts  of  rheto- 
ric. But  geometry  is  not  algebra,  although  analytic  processes 
may  be  applied  to  that, science;  neither  are  musio,  elocution, 
poetry,  and  rhetoric,  constituent  parts  of  aesthetics.  It  would 
be  just  as  absurd  to  attempt  to  teach  gardenbg  or  music  on 
ssthetic  principles,  as  rhetoric.  No  one  of  these  arts  just 
named  can,  with  propriety  or  truth,  be  denominated  critical 
arts,  on  any  other  ground  than  this,  that  the  principles  of 
criticism  are  applicable  to  them. 

This  confusion  of  rhetoric  with  assthetics,  which  consist 
essentially  in  substituting  mere  fonn  for  substance,  has  been 
in  the  highest  degree  detrimental.  Not  only  has  it  given  a 
one-sided  development  to  systems  of  rhetoric,  and  thereby  led 
to  theoretical  errors,  but  it  has  also  still  more  bjuriously 
afiected  practical  oratory.  By  giving  chief  prominence  t» 
criticism,  wherever  systems  of  rhetoric  constructed  on  this 
view  have  been  in  use,  it  has  directly  obstructed  the  very 
culture  of  the  art  they  were  designed  to  promote.  In  oratory^ 
(and  the  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  composi- 
tion,) as  in  every  other  art,  invention  constitutes  the  main  ele- 
ment of  artistic  power.  This  is  the  more  purely  intellectual 
element ;  and  the  other  constituent  of  artistic  power,  execu- 
tion, b  the  mere  power  to  carry  out  and  represent  in  sensi- 
ble forms  the  products  of  the  intellectual  element,  or  inven- 
tion. It  is  true  of  both  of  these,  but  more  emphatically  true 
of  invention,  that  it  cannot  proceed  with  any  success,  unless 
perfectly  free.  Although  necessarily  working  in  taste,  and 
although  the  highest  taste  is  indispensable  to  the  highest  art, 
still,  if  the  artist,  the  inventor,  be  steadfastly  regarding  the 
principles  of  taste,  be  criticising,  studying  the  manner, 
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work  must  proceed  most  limpingly  and  awkwardly.  To  act 
the  critic  while  inventing,  is  unavoidably  to  kill  invention. 
Aod  this  is  precisely  what  our  systems  of  rhetoric  occasion. 
Tbey  make  students  critics  ;  they  develope  the  taste  dispropor- 
tionately, and  then  make  criticism  tb^  chief  thing  in  oratory,  or 
composition  generally ;  and  the  necessary  result  is,  that  inven- 
tion is  at  a  stand.  Those  who  have  had  any  opportunity  of 
making  observations  in  this  matter  must  have  noticed,  that 
the  chief  hinderance  to  the  successful  culture  of  the  art  of 
writing  and  speaking  with  young  students,  is  tbe  extreme  dis- 
gust they  feel  with  every  effi>rt  they  make.  These  esthetical 
systems  of  rbetoric  only  make  this  difficulty  tenfold  greater. 
It  is  by  no  means  to  be  wondered  at,  that  so  many  men  of 
sound  judgment  and  accurate  observation,  especially  men  who 
have  themselves  surmounted  all  the  difficulties  in  the  attain- 
ment of  high  artistic  power,  have  rejected  arts  of  elocution 
and  rhetoric  as  worse  than  useless.  Our  own  conviction  b 
decided,  that  esthetical  treatises  in  either  art  are  directly  hos- 
tile to  the  most  successful  culture  of  these  arts,  until  the  artis- 
tic power  is  developed  to  a  considerable  degree.  And,  with 
scarcely  a^i  exception,  in  our  language  such  beauties  have 
been,  in  their  predominant  character,  aesthetical.^ 


^  It  ifl  most  remarkable  that  Dr.  Whately,  with  all  his  acutenett.has  failed 
to  perceive  the  real  source  of  the  objection  against  most  of  the  existing  systems 
of  elocution.  While  he  utterly  reprobates  these  systems,  and  we  think  justly, 
so  fiir  as  constracted  chiefly  as  critical  and  not  as  developing  arts,  he  yet  admits 
that  the  system  he  reprobates  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  he  has  recommended 
and  taught  in  ihat  very  treatise  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  arguments.  The 
distinction  which  he  endeavors  to  make,  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  the  charge 
of  InconsisteDey,  between  the  essential  natures  of  the  two  arts,  does  not  exist. 
It  is  as  true  of  invention  in  arguments  as  of  elocution,  that  reflex  attention  on 
the  act  necessarily  impedes  its  ppribrmanoe.  In  both,  but,  if  possible,  in  a  still 
higher,  degree  in  invention,  the  whole  soul  must  be  exclusively  occupied  in  the 
creative  .act  itself  If 'it  turn  ashie  to  criticise  what  it  has  produced,  it  must 
necessarily  cease,  in  part  at  least,  creating ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  pro- 
ducing  arguments  or  appropriate  verbal  utterances.  His  whole  reasoning  oa 
tbe  subject  furnishes  as  good  an  example  of  sophistry  for  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  his  logic  as  could  be  desired.  The  sophistry  consists  in  the  equiv- 
ocal use  of  certain  words  or  phrases ;  sach  as,  *<  deli^rately  "  "  giving  attention 
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The  taste,  almost  unavoidably  in  our  courses  of  education, 
is  cultivated  disproportionately  to  the  creative  powers.  Arts 
of  rhetoric,  whose  aim  it  is  to  develope  these  powers,  so  far  as 
the  communication  of  thought  in  language  is  concerned,  should, 
therefore,-  in  order  to  be  successful,'  if  any  thing,  give  still  less 
prominence  to  rhetorical  criticism,  or  aesthetics,  than  other- 
wise would  be  requisite  in  a  full,  scientific  development. 
It  should  be  their  aim  to  give  a  decided  stimulus  to  the  inven- 
tive faculties,  both  as  i^  respects  thought  and  language ;  to 
furnish  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  these  powers,  and  direct 
in  their  operation  ;  while  criticism  should  be  kept  rather  in 
the  background,  until  the  work  of  invention  can  proceed 
freely,  and  without  embarrassment ;  certainly  until  progress 
has  been  made  beyond  that  line,  within  which  the  dissatis- 
faction a  refined  taste  feels  with  the  products  of  a  feeble  cre- 
ative power,  impedes  the  exercise  of  invention,  and  repels 
from  undertaking  it..  The  exertion  of  artistic  power  is  one  of 
the  happiest  employments  of  man;  It  should  ever  be  made 
attractive  abd  inviting.     To  be  so,  however,  it  must  be  in- 


to" etc.  In  one  sense  of  these  czprewions;  the  inventor  of  arguments  and  the 
speaker  most  be  "  deliberate/'  "  give  attention  to  "  what  he  is  doing.  He  must 
argue,  speak  as  an  intelligent^  conscious  being.  In  another  sense,  neither  can 
well  be  "  deliberate  "  or  "  attentive."  He  cannot  make  his  invented  arguments 
or  his  vocal  expressions  matters  of  reflex  deliberation  and  attention  ;  he  cannot 
even  deliberate  or  direct  his  attention  on  what  he  is  doing,  without  obstructing 
his  work.  For  when  he  does  this,  he  enters  on  another  entirely  different, 
indeed,  opposite  employment ;  and  they  both  cannot  go  on  well  together. 
Speaking  and  arguing  are  both'  alike  free,  spontaneous  acts  r  and  a  state  of 
ooQBcioua  reflection  is  hostile  to  both.  Dr.  Whately  has  applied  these  expres- 
sions in  one  sense  to  arguing,  in  the  other  to  elocution  ;  and  thus  '*  seems  to  say 
something."  But  even  this  argument,  admitting  its  soundness,  will  not  save 
what  he  has  introduced  on  the  snbject  of  style  in  his  Rhetoric. 

The  truth  is,  that,  just  ao  far  as  systems  of  art>  so  called,  tend  to  lead  the 
learner  to  rejlect  on  what  he  is  doing  in  practising  them,  so  fiir  they  oppose  the 
very  aim  of  all  such  systems.  It  is  because  our  systems  of  rhetoric,  and  also 
of  elocution,  almost  without  exception,  as  remarked  in  the  text,  have  this  ten- 
dency, that  judicious  men  have  so  mach  reprobated  them. 

It  is  but  due  to  justice  to  say  here,  that  so  far  as  we  know.  Dr.  Whateljr's 
Art  of  Rhetoric  is  the  only  one  in  the  language  on  that  subject  which  is  not 
obnoxious  to  this  fatal  objection. 
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spired  and  sustained  by  the  pleasure  with  which  it  contem- 
plates its  own  happy  exercbes.  A  refinement  of  taste,  dis- 
proportionate to  the  creative  power,  is  fatal  to  this  pleasure. 
Raphael,  in  the  maturity  of  taste,  would  never  have  attempt- 
ed another  work  with  h'ls  pencil,  if  his  artistic  skill  had  not 
matured  with  his  taste ;  and  the  works  of  his  earlier  style  would 
have  been  his  last,  or  if  not  the  last,  certainly  the  best. 

IIL  The  particular  mode  by  which  the  art  of  Rhetoric  is 
to  effect  it$  aim.  We  have  indicated  the  general  aim  of  rhet- 
oric to  be  the  development  and  regulation  of  the  power  of 
attaining  the  great  ends  of  discourse^  through  the  forms  that 
are  given  by  logic  and  granmiar,  and  under  the  control  of 
lesthetic  principles.  This,  at  least,  is  the  specific  aim  of  the 
art  of  rhetoric ;  and  a  science  or  philosophy  of  rhetoric  dif- 
fers from  an  arc  only  in  this :  that  the  former  investigates  and 
establishes  the  principles  and  relations  of  rhetoric,  while  the 
latter  assumes  these  principles  and  relations,  and  applies  them 
to  the  regulation  of  the  faculty  of  discourse.  The  general 
answer  to  the  inquiry,  by  what  means  the  art  of  rhetoric  is  to 
effect  this  aim,  is  given  us  by  the  very  nature  of  an  art. 
Every  art  respects  an  activity ;  and  its  proper  aim  is  to  de- 
velope  and  regulate  that  activity  as  exerted  on  the  proper  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  art.  The  exertion,  however,  of  all  proper 
artistic  power,  must  proceed  in  taste.  The  particular  means, 
therefore,  by  which  an  art  is  to  effect  its  aim  are  indicated 
in  the  answer  to  the  question,  How  may  the  ssthetical  devel- 
opment of  the  artistic  power  be  effected  ?  The  analysis  of 
1;he  complex  activity  called  forth  in  oratory  will  hence  deter- 
mine, at  once,  what  are  the  particular  means  by  which  the 
rhetorical  art  shall  accomplish  its  aim.  For  it  is  plain,  the 
successful  culture  of  any  complex  activity  in  man  can  pro- 
ceed only  by  singling  out  the  particular  activities  that  consti- 
tute the  complex  whole,  and  by  directing  the  attention  dis- 
tinctly and  successively  to  each.  The  human  mind  learns 
generals  only  from  particulars.  The  accomplished  musician 
has  not  acquired  his  skill  by  practising  from  the  beginnings 
and  only,  on  overtures.     He  attended  first,  perhaps,  to  the 
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mere  attitude ;  and  before  he  produced  a  musical  note,  be  re- 
ceived minute  instruction  as  to  the  position  most  favorable  to 
the  happiest  execution.  Next  he  was  taught  the  method  of 
fingering.  Then  he  was  initiated  into  all  the  complicated 
mysteries  of  melody,  step  by  step,  one  function  after  .another, 
one  part  of  each  function  after  another  part,  the  intervals,  the 
chords,  etc.,  etc.  Time,  force,  harmony,  taste  in  execution, 
successively  were  brought  before  him ;  and  mastering  one  by 
one,  he  ultimately  attained  the  perfection  of  the  concrete  art. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  effect  such  an  analysis  of  the  ac- 
tivity exerted  in  oratory*  It  divides  itself  ioto  the  invention 
of  the  thought  animated  with  the  appropriate  feeling,  the  em- 
bodying this  thought  in  language,  and  the  oral  delivery.  These 
are  all  constituents  of  oratory  in  the  Ibll  sense.  But  the  last 
named,  oral  delivery,  including  gesture,  is  not  a  necessary 
constituent ;  inasmuch  as  the  part  which  it  is  to. perform  in  the 
art,  the  execution  or  exhibition  to  the  minds  of  others,  may 
be  performed  by  another  process  which  involves  no  art — 
writing  or  dictation.  The  other  two  are  essential ;  since  the 
product  of  the  art  can  in  no  sense  exist  until  the  body  of  the 
language  is  completed.  It  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  ex- 
cluding style  from  rhetoric,  as  Dr.  Whately  has  seemed  to 
think,  because  style  is  common  to  other  arts.  Even  if  ora- 
tory may  not  properly  be  considered  to  embrace  all  normal 
forms  of  composition,  the  mere  fact  that  a  process  is  common 
to  several  arts,  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  separating  it 
from  all  or  either.  It  is  the  legitimate  business  of  an  art  to 
embrace  all  that  is  essential  to  the  completion  of  its  proper 
product. 

If  now,  we  confine  the  scope  of  rhetoric  to  the  two  ever 
indispensable  constituents,  the  provision  of  the  thought,  and 
the  investment  of  it  in  forms  of  language,  it  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned, that  the  activities  engaged  in  these  two  processes  re- 
spectively, may  be  so  separated,  as  that  one  may  rec^ve  com- 
manding attention,  and  the  other,  for  the  time,  be  dropt  from 
view.  So,  likewise,  are  these  individual  activities  susceptible 
of  further  analysis,  at  least  m  regard  to  the  occasion  on  which 
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thej  are  to  be  exercised,  so  that  the  attention  of  the  learner 
may  be  confined  to  a  still  narrower  part  of  the  process. 

In  regard  to  the  first  process,  the  provision  of  the  thoaght, 
as  is  well  known,  the  ancient  rhetoricians  constructed  a  com- 
plete art  by  itself,  which  was  denominated  invention.  In  thb 
they  proposed  to  furnish  to  the  young  speaker  the  needfiil  guides 
and  aids  for  acquiring  the  power  to  command  thought  for  all 
species  of  discourse  and  for  every  part  of  it.  To  this  end, 
they  divided  the  discourse  into  its  several  parts,  as  the  exordium, 
the  narration,  etc.,  and  enumerated  the  classes  of  thoughts,  or 
rather  the  sources  from  which  thoughts  might  be  derived  ap- 
propriate to  that  particular  part.  Under  the  head  of  con- 
firmation, as  one  such  part  of  discourse,  came,  of  course,  the 
invention  of  arguments,  which  Aristotle  treated  under  the  de- 
nomination of  the  Topical  art.  On  this  one  branch  he  wrote 
an  endre  treatise,  now  lost ;  and  after  him,  Cicero  thought  it 
of  importance  enough  to  warrant  him  in  drawing  out  at  length 
the  whole  system  of  topics,  for  the  use  of  a  practical  orator. 
This  topical  system,  so  much  cultivated  by  ancient  rhetori- 
cians and  studied  by  ancient  orators,  so  much  perverted  and 
abused  and  corrupted  in  succeeding  ages,  so  much  despised 
and  neglected  by  modems,  and  especially  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, had,  we  conceive,  a  philosophical  idea  for  its  basis, 
and  was  constructed,  so  far  as  respects  its  general  character, 
on  sound  and  judicious  views  of  practical  utility.  Indeed,  the 
experience  of  the  ancient  orators,  who  made  it  their  earnest 
study,  suflSciently  proves  its  usefulness.'  The  gross  abuses 
and  perversions  which  it,  in  common  with  almost  every  thing 
else,  experienced  in  the  subsequent  degeneracy  of  the  race, 
are  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  prevalent  neglect  of  it. 
It  is  to  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  the  topics  of  the  ancients 


'  There  is  no  doubt  in  oar  minds  that  the  great  saccess  which  haa  attended 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Whately's  Art  of  Rhetoric  ia  to  be  attributed  to  the  fret 
that  he  haa  introdnoed  into  it  the  easential  featnrea  of  the  topical  aTsCeni.  Hii 
ilrat  part  on  Conviction,  which  ia  little  elae  than  a  ayatem  of  topica,  ia  the  put 
which  gives  character  and  value  to  the  work.  It  is  this  part  which 
moat  of  the  character  of  an  art,  as  distinguished  from  a  science. 
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were  not,  at  least  in  oar  opinion  thej  were  not,  a  perfect  sys- 
tem. The  principles  of  general  logic  were  not  sufficiently 
ascertained  and  settled  to  render  possible  the  construction  of 
a  perfect  topical  system.  The  ideas  of  eloquence  entertained 
by  the  ancients  were  also  too  contracted  in  some  respects. 
Their  topics  were  suited  only  to  argumentative  discourse,  and, 
indeed,  constructed  almost  exclusively  in  reference  to  judicial 
eloquence.  Those  systems  of  rhetoric,  accordingly,  as  for 
instance,  that  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  which  were 
founded,  not  on  the  idea  of  a  discourse  generally,  but  on  elo- 
quence as  consisting  of  various  species,  did  not  even  admit 
such  topical  arts. 

The  principle  on  which  these  systems  of  topics  were  con- 
structed seems  to  be  this :  that  all  arguments  or  proofs  could 
be  reduced  to  a  few  dbtinct  classes  ;  by  an  acquaintance  with 
which,  the  speaker  might  readily  turn  at  once  to  the  class  ap- 
propriate to  any  given  case  of  argumentation  ;  might  at  once 
satisfy  himself  whether  in  invention  he  had  explored  the  whole 
field  of  proofs  or  arguments  applicable  to  the  case ;  might  de- 
termine, also,  the  relative  weight  of  arguments  of  different 
classes,  and  thus  the  proper  order  in  the  arrangement ;  might, 
above  all,  for  this  is  the  great  practical  recommendation  of 
such  systems,  by  exercise  in  searching  in  particular  fields  of 
arguments,  render  himself  more  ready,  expert,  and  dexterous 
in  the  invention  of  arguments  generally.  It  was  but  a  most 
gross  abuse  of  this  art  that  it  was  made  a  substitute  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  subject,  or  for  general  and  ex- 
tended acquisitions  of  knowledge ;  that  ignorant  rhetoricists, 
if  we  may  so  call  them,  like  ignorant  sophists  in  dialectics, 
endeavored  to  make  the  mere  forms  of  proofs, — for  the  topics, 
in  enumerating  merely  the  classes,  gave  only  the  forms, — pass 
for  the  substance  and  content  of  arguments.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  legitimate  tendency  and  effect  of  these  systems  was 
to  invite  the  young  orator  to  explore  all  the  fields  of  know- 
ledge, and  thus  enable  himself  to  adduce  arguments  at  need, 
in.  all  the  difierent  forms  or  of  all  the  different  classes  which 
the  topics  had  enumerated  to  him.     We  regard  it,  therefore, 
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as  a  great  defect  in  our  English  systems  of  rhetoiic,  that  this 
department  of  the  art  has  been  so  much  underrated  and  ne- 
glected/    The  Germans  have  been  wiser  in  this  respect 

The  analysis  of  the  activity  employed  in  invention  may 
proceed  on  diverse  principles,  each  of  which  it  will  be  expe- 
dient to  adopt  and  apply  to  a  certain  extent,  independently  of 
the  others ;  yet,  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  principles  of  ge- 
neric and  specific  analysis.  We  may  distinguish  discourse 
generally  into  its  several  kinds,  and  we  shall  thus  obtain  the 
specific  departments  of  eloquence,  as  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Bar, 
of  the  Pulpit,  etc.,  in  each  of  which,  obviously,  the  process  of 
invention  goes  on  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself.  Or  we  may 
take  the  discourse  itself  as  the  concrete  whole,  which  is  to  be 
separated  into  its  several  parts ;  and  then  what  is  peculiar  in 
the  several  processes  of  invention  for  the  exordium,  narration, 
etc.,  will  be  exhibited.  Or  again,  we  may  adopt  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  analysis,  the  diversity  in  the  processes  of  i^presenta- 
tion  generally,  as  of  description,  or  the  representation  of  ob- 
jects in  the  relations  of  space,  and  the  analogous  relations  for 
abstract  and  spiritual  objects  ;  of  narration,  which  represents 
objects  in  the  relations  of  time  with  its  analogous  forms  in  the 
spiritual  or  ideal  world ;  of  philosophical  or  scientific  repre- 
sentation, which  conceives  of  objects  in  reference  not  to  an 
objective  unity,  as  in  narrative  and  description,  but  to  a  sub- 
jective ;  of  argumentation,  which  constitutes  a  distinct  species 


>  We  earnestly  hope  that  none  will  Buffer  themaelves  to  form  a  judgment 
of  the  true  merits  of  systems  of  topics  from  the  few  and  rare  specimens  we  have 
in  our  language.  Sturtevant,  in  his  Preacher's  Manual,  has  given  from  Claude 
an  application  of  this  system  which  is  as  repulsive  to  every  generous  mind  as  it 
is  philosophically  corrupt.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  wretched  misconception  and 
abuse  of  the  whole  thing.  The  object  seems  to  be  not  to  facilitate  and  quicken 
inventibn,-and  so  promote  originality,  but  to  furnish  thought,  and  so  represi 
and  deaden  all  impolse  to  originality.  The  cure  of  the  evil,  except  in  regard  to 
the  credit  of  the  topical  art  itself,  is,  however,  in  itself.  No  man  will  ever 
submit  to  the  drudgery  of  acquiring  it.  It  is  a  marvel  that  the  author  could 
have  submitted  to  the  drudgery  of  writing  it.  Dr.  Whaiely  alone  seems  to  have 
comprehended  the  true  spirit  and  aim  of  the  system.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  thow 
wherein  his  system  ftils  in  ptactical  utility. 
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of  representation  in  reference  to  tbe  varieties  before  named, 
and  is  distinguished  from  them  by  the  circumstance^  that 
while  they  seek  as  their  end  information  or  instruction,  this 
seeks  to  convince ;  of  that  species  of  discourse,  in  which  the 
gratification  of  the  taste  is  the  end  proposed ;  of  pathetic  and 
persuasive  discourse,  the  one  aiming  to  excite  or  assuage  the 
feelings,  the  other  to  move  tbe  will. 

It  is  not  necessary  here,  to  expose,  much  less  to  attempt 
to  justify,  a  still  further  analysis  of  these  particular  processes. 
What  has  already  been  observed  in  speaking  of  the  topics  as 
the  art  of  cultivating  invention  in  the  particular  department 
of  argumentation,  will  serve  to  show  at  once  the  practicability 
and  utility  of  such  more  extended  analysis.  It  is  clear  that 
the  more  specific,  individual)  and  distinct  the  exercise  pro- 
posed to  the  learner,  the  more  perfect  will  his  training  be 
likely  to  be. 

In  the  same  manner  may  that  particular  activity  in  dis- 
course which  is  employed  in  arranging  or  disposing  the  thought 
be  analyzed  in  reference  to  the  particular  kinds  or  parts  of  dis- 
course, or  the  process  of  representation.  It  is,  indeed,  hardly 
distinguishable  from  invention  proper,  in  tbe  nature  of  the  ac- 
tivity or  the  time  of  its  exertion.  It,  however,  admits  of  diistindt 
study  and  culture.  It  has  principles  of  its  own,  which  may 
be  represented  in  distinct  and  peculiar  forms.  It  admits,  espe- 
cially, of  perhaps  a  more  ready  treatment  in  the  actual  training 
of  tbe  pupil,  than  even  the  processes  in' invention  proper. 

The  other  necessary  constituent  of  oratory,  the  embody- 
ing of  the  invented  and  arranged  thought  in  appropriate  lan- 
guage, although  both  processes  in  the  concrete  art  go  on 
simultaneously  together,  may  yet  be  conceived  of  and  repre- 
sented distinctly,  with  a  view  to  distinct  and  separate  study 
and  culture.  It  will  be  found,  moreover,  to  admit  of  a  similar 
analysis  into  the  particular  activities  or  processes  which  it  em- 
braces. Although  this  branch  of  the  oratorical  art  belongs  to 
the  second  grand  department  of  artistic  power,  denominated 
executbn,  in  distinction  firom  invention,  it  partakes  essentially 
of  the  same  nature.     It  is,  like  the  other,  the  exercise  of  an 
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activity ;  while  ioventioD  represents  to  the  miod  of  the  artist, 
execution  carries  out  and  represents  the  inyented  conception 
or  idea  to  the  minds  of  others.  They  are  both,  in  their  exer- 
cisesy  creations ;  and  as  activities,  equally  admit  of  indefinite 
degrees  of  development  and  culture. 

The  analysis  of  this  activity,  the  representation  of  in- 
vented thought  to  the  minds  of  others,  with  a  view  to  a  cer- 
tain effect  there,  must  be  founded  on  the  actual  nature  of 
the  activity  as  a  complex  whole,  or  what  in  fact  amounts  to 
the' same  thing,  the  occasions  of  its  exercbe.     It  is  apparent 
from  the  merest  glance,  that  there  are  three  things  that  deter- 
mine the  character  of  this  activity  ;  they  are,  the  thought  to 
be  represented  in  all  the  characteristic  individuality  of  the 
living  speaker  ;  the  medium  of  representation,  viz.,  language ; 
and  the  aim  or  effect  to  be  produced  in  the  mind  addressed, 
which  must  vary,  so  far  as  the  manner  of  representation  is 
concerned,  according  to  the  individual  peculiarities  of  that 
mind.     We  have,  then,  at  once,  the  foundation  given  us  for 
an  accurate  and  philosophical  classification  of  the  various 
processes  of  verbal  representation.     In  other  words,  we  have 
the  principle  for  the  enumeration  and  classification  of  the  dif- 
ferent properties  of  style.    They  are  those  which  are  founded 
on  the  particular  thought  to  be  represented  as  it  lies  in  the 
speaker's  mind  ;  those  founded  on  the  nature  of  language, 
and  those  determined  by  the  particular  effect  on  the  mind  ad- 
dressed.    Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  verbal  representation  which 
constitutes  the  essential  character  of  this  branch  of  the  ora- 
torical art,  we  may,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  denominate 
the  properties  of  style  which  are  founded  on  the  medium  of 
representation  or  language,  the  absolute  properties ;  and  tbe 
other  two  classes,  the  relative  properties ;  the  one,  consist- 
ing of  those  founded  in  the  thought  in  the  speaker's  mind,  the 
relative-subjective ;  the  other,  the  relative-objective.     These 
classes  are  obviously  susceptible  of  still  /urther  division  ;  and 
the  subdivision  will  show  where  must  fall  what  are  so  loosely 
denominated  figures^     It  is  our  object  now,  however,  not  to 

^  The  subject  of  figures,  regurded  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  is  yet 
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make  out  a  complete  and  scientific  analysb  of  style,  but  sim- 
ply to  indicate  the  possibility  of  effecting  it,  and  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  must  be  done. 

It  will,  we  trust,  be  conceded  by  all,  that  if  this  analysis  of 
the  whole  complex  process  of  writing  and  speaking  can  be 
scientifically  made  ;  if  the  particular  parts  of  the  process  can 
one  by  one  be  detected  and  set  forth  distinctly  to  view,  so 
that  they  can  be  identified,  conceived  of,  and  perfectly  under- 
stood, in  connection  with  an  exhibition  of  the  principles 
which  must  guide  in  executing  them  respectively,  not  arbi- 
trarily or  fancifully  applied,  but  derived  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  process  itself,  an  art,  a  practical  System,  would  be  con- 
stituted, which  might  prove  of  eminent  service  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  art.  Even  the  production  of  entire  pieces  of  art, 
under  the  regulation  of  particular  principles  at  the  time,  or 
with  a  distinct  view  to  the  nature  of  particular  parts  of  the 
process  at  the  time  of  composing,  would,  most  evidently,  con- 
duce in  a  high  degree  to  a  successful  culture.  In  this  way, 
all  the  principles  might  be  successively  applied  and  made 
practically  familiar ;  so  that  the  trained  orator  shall  speak 
under  the  perfect  but  unconscious  control  of  them  in  their  full 
application.  For  it  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  while 
it  is  true  that  it  is  the  perfection  of  art  to  conceal  art,  it  is 
also  true  in  a  higher,  and  so  to  speak,  truer  sense,  that  it  is 
the  perfection  of  art  to  forget  art.  This  is  the  only  effectual 
concealment  of  art,  that  the  anist  be  so  practically  familiar 
with  the  principles  of  his  art,  that  he  creates  unconscious  of 
their  influence  ;->*that  his  creations  come  forth  from  the  spon- 
taneous powers  of  his  mind,  unchecked  by  any  reflective  no- 
tice of  their  conformity  to  rules.  The  accomplished  musi- 
cian performs,  indeed,  in  precise  conformity  with  every  princi- 
ple of  his  art — with  every  requisition  of  the  gamut,  and 
every  precept  of  thorough-bass ;  but  it  is.  only  the  tyro  that 
consciously  refers  to  those  precepts  and  rules  in  the  produc- 


a  fiwQtt  wildenieai.    The  beet  claanfieation  we  have  met  with,  although  thia  is 
not  perfectly  tatiafactory,  la  given  by  Prof.  Schott  in  the  compend  before  cited. 
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tion  of  sounds.  No  one  can  question,  that  the  most  promising 
mode  of  attaining  this  degree  of  perfection  in  art  is  by  prac- 
tically mastering  successively  the  individual  principles  of  the 
art.  If,  as  we  hav'e  remarked,  onlj  the  principles  be  set 
forth,  analytically  and  systematically,  so  that  each  can  be 
mastered  by  itself,  by  actual  application  in  practice,  much  will 
be  done  to  aid  the  acquisition  of  the  art.  But  more  than 
this  can  be  done  and  should  be  done  in  an  art  of  rhetoric. 
It  should  furnish,  also,  the  occasion  for  applying  each  particu- 
lar principle.  It  should  provide  suitable  exercises  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  different  processes  of  invention,  on  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  discourse,  on  the  various  principles  of  arrange- 
ment ;  in  style,  also,  in  regard  to  its  several  properties,  it  is 
believed,  not  only  exemplifications  which  shall  illustrate  the 
principle,  but  exercises  may  be  devised,  which  shall  call  forth 
the  particular  activity  of  the  mind  regarded  in  the  principle. 
This  is,  indeed,  perhaps,  the  most  important  function  of  a  sys- 
tematic art,  that  it  incites  to  practice.  The  old  maxim  is  a 
true  one  in  relation  to  every  art,  '  Practice  makes  perfect.' 
The  great,  fundamental,  all-important  direction  in  the  culture 
of  artistic  power  and  skill  is — practice.  The  comprehensive 
direction,  indeed,  is  practice,  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
of  the  art.  An  art  which  should  throw  this  into  the  back 
ground,  and  substitute  mere  theoretical  study  of  rules,  defeats 
its  own  end. 

We  have  thus  set  forth  our  conceptions  of  some  of  the 
maiu  principles  which  should  regulate  in  the  construction  of 
an  art  of  rhetoric.  It  is  our  deep  conviction,  that  the  exist- 
ing treatises  on  this  subject  are  defective ; — we  have  indicated 
in  some  particulars,  and  in  reference  to  the  leading  works,  par- 
ticularly in  those  in  our  own  language,  wherein  this  defective- 
ness consists.  We  believe  that  an  art  of  rhetoric  constructed 
on  philosophical  principles,  and  in  strict  reference  to  the  true 
idea  and  aim  of  an  art,  is  a  great  desideratum  in  our  means  of 
education.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  set  forth  these  principles 
and  that  aim  : — ^how  successfully,  our  readers  must  judge. 
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ARTICLE  in. 

THESES  ON  THE  UNIT  YOF  THE  CHURCH. 

By  Profanor  HatiBT  TArpAir,  D.  D.,  New-Tork. 

I.  Christianity  is  not  a  system  of  Philosophy,  but  a  col- 
lection offactSi  historical  and  biographical ;  a  system  of  truths 
assumed  as  already  revealed  in  the  Conscience  and  Reason, 
such  as  the  Divine  existence,  and  the  distinction  between 
Right  and  Wrong ;  and  truths  revealed  upon  the  Divine  au- 
thority, such  as  the  Divinity,  Incarnation,  and  Atonement  of 
Christ,  and  the  work  of  the  HolySpirit:  a  code  of  cardinal 
moml  laws,  as  given  at  Sinai  and  expounded  by  Christ, 
and  moral  precepts,  reaching  to  the  whole  inner  and  outer 
life  of  man,  familiarly  conveyed  and  illustrated,  and  receiv- 
ing tfaeir  perfect  exemplification  in  the  life  and  death  of  the 
Son  of  God:  and  a  gift  of  exceedingly  precious  prombes, 
covering  all  the  events  and  trials  of  the  present  life,  so  as  to 
transmute  them  into  a  spiritual  and  heavenly  discipline,  and 
comprehending  all  the  glories  of  the  world  to  come.  Chris- 
tianity is  not  speculative  but  practical. 

II.  Christianity,  as  a  system  of  facts,  truths,  duties,  and 
promises,  is  connected  with  the  whole  character  and  destiny 
of  nations  and  individuals  ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  connected 
with  the  whole  philosophy  of  human  nature. 

III.  The  facts,  truths,  duties,  and  promises  of  Christian- 
ity, may  be  received  in  all  their  simplicity  as  a  body  of  be- 
lief, or  system  of  faith,  and  their  full  saving  benefits  experi- 
enced, independently  of  all  systems  of  philosophy  whatever^ 
taught  in  the  schools.  Jesus  Christ  said,  ^'  I  thank  thee,  O 
Father,  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  because  thou  hast  hid 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
them  unto  babes :  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in 
thy  sight." 

IV.  Christianity,  as  a  revealed  and  practical  system,  iden- 
tifies in  mind  and  spirit,  in  life  and  hope^  all  who  receive  it 
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in  its  integrity,  however  diverse  may  be  the  denombadonal 
names  under  which  they  are  embodied,  however  conflicting 
the  sects  to  which  they  may  belong.  All  such  compose  the 
Church,  or  the  Assembly  of  the  true  Disciples  on  Earth,  and 
will  compose  the  Assembly  of  the  Saints  in  Heaven. 

V.  As  a  true  disciple  is  one  who  heartily  receives  and 
habitually  practices  this  system,  so  also  a  true  minister  of  the 
Grospel  is  one  who  heartily  receives  and  practices  this  system ; 
and  who,  m  addition  to  this,  together  with  gifts  and  qualifica- 
tions which  fit  him  to  be  a  clear  and  efifectual  expounder  of 
the  Gospel,  has  the  inward  call  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  this  great 
and  solemn  work. 

VI.  No  body  of  men,  calling  themsdves  a  church,  and 
professing  to  be  a  part  of  the  catholic  or  universal  church, 
have  a  right  to  exclude  from  their  communion  any  true  disci- 
ple, or  to  reject  the  ministrations  of  any  true  servant  of  Christ, 
preaching  and  exemplifying  the  Gospel  of  his  master. 

VII.  All  the  ministers  of  Christ  are  of  equal  authority 
and  dignity.  And  he  that  would  excel  in  gifts  and  graces, 
must  serve  best  with  an  humble  and  loving  spirit ;  for  the 
Master  hath  said,  "  he  that  is  least  among  you  all,  the  same 
shall  be  great."  And  this  ministerial  parity  refers  not  mere- 
ly to  rank  and  authority  in  managing  the  afi[airsof  the  church, 
but  also  to  the  liberty  of  thought  and  of  speech,  so  that  no  one 
minister  of  Christ,  be  he  Cbrysostom,  Cyprian,  Augustin, 
Calvin,  Luther,  Arminius,  Laud,  Cranmer,  or  Edwards,  hath 
any  higher  prerogative  in  teaching  and  promulgating  his  opin- 
ions than  the  humblest ;  much  less  has  he  any  right  of  impos- 
ing his  dogmas  upon  others.  Only  as  he  speaks  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plain  word  of  God,  does  he  speak  with  author- 
ity ;  and  into  this  plain  word  he  may  not  foist  any  subtleties 
of  his  own,  so  as  to  make  them  appear  to  be  a  part  of  the 
same, 

VIII.  The  word  of  God  is  the  supreme  and  infallible  rule 
of  faith  and  practice  ;  and  ^'  those  things  which  are  neces- 
sary to  be  known,  believed,  and  observed  for  salvation,  are  so 
cleady  propounded  and  opened  <  m  some  place  of  Scripture 
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or  other,  that  not  only  the  learned,  but  the  unlearned,  in  a  due 
use  of  the  ordinary  means,  roay  attain  unto  a  sufficient  under- 
standing of  them."  (Con.  of  Faith  of  the  Pres.  Church,  ch. 
1,  ^  vii.) 

IX.  Inasmuch  as  the  great  end  which  the  gospel  con- 
templates, in  respect  to  man,  is  salvation,  ''  those  things 
which  are  necessary  to  be  known,  believed,  and  observed  for 
salvation,"  must  be  the  greatest  and  the  best  things,  and  he 
must  be  the  best  Christian,  and  he  the  best  Christian  minis- 
ter, who  is  best  versed  in  and  most  obedient  to  them. 

X.  <'  Those  things  which  are  necessary  to  be  known, 
believed  and  observed  for  salvation,"  are  not  only  well  and 
experimentally  understood  by  all  the  faithful  disciples  of  our 
Lord,  but  they  are  also  embodied  in  the  formularies  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  generally, '  as  well  as  in  the  writings  of 
the  most  apostolical  Fathers  ;  but  are  nowhere  so  clearly, 
simply  and  satisfactorily  set  forth,  as  in  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves :  for  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  as  well  as  the  formu- 
laries of  the  churches,  are  the  compositions  of  uninspired  and 
fallible  men,  and  contain  many  things  irrelevant,  unnecesary, 
and  purely  of  a  philosophical  character. 

XI.  '*The  infallible  rule  of  interpretation  of  scripture  is 
the  Scripture  itself;  and,  therefore,  when  there  is  a  question 
about  the  true  and  full  sense  of  any  scripture,  (which  is  not 
manifold,  but  one,)  it  may  be  searched  and  known  by  the 
places  which  speak  more  clearly."    (Ibid,  ^  ix.) 

XIL  '^  The  Supreme  Judge,  by  whom  all  controversies 
of  religion  are  to  be  determined,  and  all  decrees  of  councils, 
opinions  of  ancient  writers,  doctrines  of  men,  and  private 
spirits  are  to  be  examined,  and  in  whose  sentence  we  are  to 
rest,  can  be  no  other  but  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  the 
Scripture." 

XIII.  Creeds  and  confessions,  when  fitly  formed,  are  con- 
venient summaries  of  scriptural  doctrines ;  and  are  binding 
only  so  far  as  they  express  these  doctrines,  and  have  no  other 
authority  than  that  which  lies  in  these  doctrines.  The  de- 
crees of  councils  and  synods  can  afford  no  higher  sanctions  to 
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that  which  is  from  God,  and  cannot  bind  the  conscience  with 
that  which  is  not  from  God. 

XIV.  Neither  may  synods  and  councils  decide  authorita- 
tively what  shall  be  the  interpretation  of  any  scripture,  although 
they  may  give  their  collective  opinion  and  judgment ;  f(ur  the 
interpretation  of  scripture  can  legitimately  be  made  out  only 
in  the  free  and  unimpeded  exercise  of  the  reason  in  comparing 
scripture  with  scripture,  and  in  employing  all  those  helps  of 
learning,  which  go  to  make  the  sense  of  the  original  more 
plain  as  expressed  in  one's  vernacular  tongue. 

XV.  It  hath  not  pleased  God  to  reveal  to  man  the  truths  of 
philosophy  and  science ;  but  He  formed  him  with  an  intellect 
capable  of  achieving  them,  and  affi>rded  him  in  the  wide  world 
the  occasions,  the  phenomena,  and  the  means.  Many  centuries 
have  worn  away,  while  man  has  been  slowly  gaining  these 
truths.  It  was  ordained  that  he  should  develope  his  being  in 
the  struggle,  and  become  great  only  as  he  became  wise.  God 
has  revealed  to  him  only  those  truths  for  which  he  could  not 
wait  through  the  long  toil  of  centuries,  and  which  even  the 
toil  of  centuries  would  have  failed  to  6nd.  Man  makes  him- 
self the  philosopher,  the  artist,  the  poet,  the  mechanician,  the 
statesman ;  God's  grace  gives  him  the  light,  and  makes  him 
the  child  of  heaven. 

But  if  God  revealed  that  which  philosophy  had  not  found 
and  could  not  find,  and  yet  philosophy  itself  be  not  revealed, 
but  left  as  a  legitimate  object  of  human  research,  to  be  wrought 
out  by  the  unaided  human  faculties,  then  how  preposterous  to 
set  the  dogmas  of  philosophy  above,  or  to  commingle  them 
with,  the  pure  word  of  God  !  On  the  one  hand,  the  revelation 
is  degraded  from  its  throne  of  pure  light,  to  be  illumined  by 
the  murky  gas-light  of  human  wit ;  and  philosophy,  as  yet  un- 
achieved and  only  in  a  progressive  state,  is  elevated  to  ex- 
pound the  great  truths  which  lie  beyond  her  province.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  progress  of  philosophy  is  interdicted,  since 
the  authoritative  dogma  consecrates  the  philosophy,  however 
crude,  which  gave  it  birth,  and  prohibits  as  heresy  those  re- 
searches which,  reaching  forward  to  a  more  perfect  philoso- 
phy, tend  to  modify,  if  not  to  overthrow,  the  dogma. 
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XVI.  The  Divine  grace  met  man  in  the  midst  of  his 
philosophy,  as  well  as  in  the  midst  of  his  ignorance  and  his 
wretchedness.  The  ignorant  and  the  wretched  embraced  the 
Gospel  as  a  relief.  The  publicans  and  the  harlots  passed  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  the  philosophers,  even  when 
they  embraced  it,  went  on  speculating,  and  aimed  to  settle 
the  great  questions  awakened  by  the  contact  of  Christianity 
with  human  nature.  Hence  arose  all  the  forms  of  philosophi* 
cal  Theology,  of  Christianity  Gnosticized,  Manicbeized,  Pla« 
tonized,  Peri  pate  ticized,  and  so  on. 

XVII.  Contemporaneously  with  philosophico-theological 
dogmas,  was  the  rise  of  the  Hierarchy ;  and  the  creed  which 
the  philosopher  had  formed,  the  mitred  Bishop  proclaimed 
with  an  assumed  apostolical  authority  ;  and  by  a  terrific  mim- 
icry of  Heaven's  thunderbolts,  and  a  real  display  of  earthly 
power,  awed  the  timid,  confounded  the  ignorant,  and  struck 
down  the  rebellious. 

XVUI.  Saint  Augustine,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe, 
was  a  sincere  and  devout  disciple,  and  was  eminent  for  set- 
ting forth  in  his  writings  the  great  central  doctrme  of  Justifi- 
cation by  Faith ;  but  he  was  also  imbued  with  the  philoso- 
phies of  his  time,  and  particularly  with  Manichaebm,  which 
Wrought  in  him,  even  after  he  had  professedly  renounced  it, 
and  impressed  itself  upon  his  theological  system.  His  doc- 
trine of  the  total  inability  of  man,  was  the  source  of  his  pQ» 
culiar  views  of  original  sin,  imputation,  the  efficiency  and  ne- 
cessity of  baptbm,  prevenient  grace,  and  absolute  election. 

XIX.  During  the  middle  ages,  the  doctrines  of  Scripture 
were  mwrought  with  the  ancient  philosophies,  until  their  true 
original  form  no  longer  appeared.  The  great  doctors^  who 
drew  after  them  thousands  of  disciples,  and  whose  subtle  and 
angry  disputes  are  but  partially  preserved  in  the  ponderous 
tomds  which  now  lumber  old  libraries  in  the  old  worid,  or 
take  voyages  to  the  new,  to  astonish,  if  not  to  pollute  our 
firesh  and  free  thoughts ;  these  great  doctois  wera  but  men, 
philosophizing  under  ancient  authorities,  and  theologizing  with- 
out Scripture. 
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XX.  When  the  blessed  and  glorious  Reformation  took 
place,  men  were  called  back  to  the  simple  Word  of  God,  and 
magnified,  as  of  old,  the  fundamental  and  plain  doctrines  of 
salvation.  And  now,  why  did  not  all  who  felt  the  fresh 
beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  rising  again  with  healing 
under  his  wings,  have  again  a  perfect  unity  and  harmony  in 
one  faith,  one  Lord,  one  baptism,  as  in  the  sweet  prime  of 
Christianity,  when  the  Apostles  were  upon  the  earth  ?  There 
were  just  two  hmderances :  First,  the  habitual  awe  which  men 
felt  for  a  hierarchy,  which  was  hoary  and  venerable  for  its 
antiquity,  analogous  to  the  awe  they  felt  for  the  old  kingly 
authority  in  the  civil  government.  Secondly,  their  reverence 
for  the  philosophical  dogmas,  which  had  been  associated  for 
ages  with  Gospel  truths,  so  that  hallowed  creeds  and  all  theo- 
logical language  had  taken  form  in  accordance  with  them. 
Hence,  the  glorious  men  of  the  Reformation  did  not  get  rid 
entirely  either  of  the  hierarchal  spirit  or  of  the  dogmatical 
modes  of  thinking  and  speaking.  Luther  was  an  Augustinian 
monk,  and  retained  to  a  great  degree  the  Augustinian  philoso- 
phy. Calvin,  and  the  Reformers  generally,  drank  at  the  same 
ancient  fountain,  which  seemed  then  to  be  haunted  by  none 
but  heavenly  spirits.  And  the  hierarchy  prevailed  more  or 
less,  but  most  of  all  in  England.  In  this  age,  and  in  the  age 
immediately  following,  sprang  up  many  dogmatical  contro- 
versies, and  the  creeds  which  were  formed,  embodied  the 
points  for  which  the  parties  contended.  These  creeds  still 
exbt,  in  very  form  or  in  substance,  and  are  those  which  we 
are  now  called  upon  to  subscribe. 

XXI.  It  is  not  fit  that  creeds  formed  amid  the  heat  and 
uproar  of  the  battle  of  the  Reformation,  or  amid  the  conflicts  ol 
the  contending  sects  afterwards,  should  be  retained  for  the 
time  of  peace  and  concord  which  the  church  is  sighing  for 
and  the  dawn  of  which  is  opening  upon  us. 

XXIL  It  is  not  fit  that  creeds  shaped  by  particular  philo- 
sophical tenets  should  be  received  as  standards,  whereby  to 
judge  of  Christian  character  or  mbisterial  qualifications.  To 
private  Christians  generally,  they  must  be  inappropriate,  inas- 
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much  as  philosophy  is  not  a  common  study,  and  no  one  can 
truly  and  safely  receive  a  dogma  shaped  by  a  philosophy,  who 
is  unacquainted  with  the  grounds,  the  history,  and  the  methods 
of  this  philosophy.  Again,  to  candidates  for  the  sacred  office 
they  are  inappropriate.  Philosophy,  like  all  other  parts  of 
human  knowledge,  can  be  fitly  pursued  only  in  obedience  to 
the  laWs  of  rational  cognition.  Hence,  philosophical  dogmas 
cannot  be  laid  down  by  authority.  And  the  student  of  the- 
ology, if  he  comprise  philosophy  in  his  educational  course, 
must  pursue  it  with  all  the  freedom  of  mind  and  thoroughness 
of  investigation,  which  the  tenns  of  rational  cognition  demand. 
But,  if  philosophical  dogmas  are  embodied  in  creeds,  and  then 
these  creeds  are  required  to  be  received  at  the  very  porch  of 
theological  study,  and  at  the  very  beginning  of  our  ministry, 
free  investigation  is  precluded ;  and  we  do,  in  fact,  embrace 
upon  authority,  what  authority  has  no  right  to  determine. 
We  do,  indeed,  and  very  properly,  receive  the  revealed  truths 
of  the  Bible  upon  the  authority  of  the  great  and  all-wise  God* 
But  we  may  not,  side  by  side  with  this,  receive  the  specula- 
tions of  doctors,  and  councils  of  doctors  upon  their  authority, 
and  thus  enslave  our  free  and  rational  thought ;  and,  instead 
of  walking  in  the  open  field  of  truth,  with  the  light  of  Hea- 
ven shining  upon  us,  hide  our  heads  in  affright  beneath  the 
clumps  of  brambles  and  briers,  which  have  sprung  up  here 
and  there,  and  which,  frowning  at  each  other,  claim  authority 
in  the  whole  domain.' 

XXin.  There  are  manifest  evils,  as  well  as  absurdities, 
in  requiring  of  the  student  of  theology  to  study  philosophy, 
and  then  commanding  him  to  study  according  to  the  order  of 
certain  doctors,  and  to  mould  himself  according  to  certain  for- 
mularies. In  this  way  the  so-called  great,  and  learned,  and 
titled  theologian  becomes  one,  who,  with  a  large  capacity  of 
dogmatical  deglutition,  swallows  down  the  prescribed  doc- 
trines, and  acquires  great  facility  in  technical  words  and  forms, 
while  his  soul,  still  dwelling  in  darkness,  attams  no  clear,  phi- 
losophical perception.  On  the  other  hand,  the  simple-hearted 
child  of  truth,  who  is  toiling  up  the  hill  manfully  in  the  way 
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of  God's  appointment,  and  who  reaches  eminences  from 
which  be  obtains  celestial  visions,  often  becomes  the  mark 
of  theological  odium,  has  bis  good  name  cast  out  as  evil,  and 
b  decided  as  a  heretic,  because,  like  Galileo,  he  knows  more 
than  the  cardinals. 

XXIV.  Men  generally  think  there  is  but  one  pope  in  the 
world ;  but,  in  reality,  there  are  two.  There  is  the  pope  of 
the  polity,  who  orders  the  outward  forms  and  rituals ;  and  he 
will  let  you  believe  any  thing,  or  be  any  thing,  tliat  will  ac^ 
cord  with  kissing  bis  toe,  and  acknowledging  the  apostolical 
succession.  And  there  is  the  pope  of  the  dogma,  who  will 
give  you  great  freedom  as  to  outward  forms,  and  will  laugh 
with  you  at  the  apostolical  succession ;  but  wo  be  to  you,  if 
you  differ  from  his  formularies  of  belief.  These  two  popes 
sometimes  make  friends,  like  Pilate  and  Herod,  and  sometimes 
they  are  warring  against  each  other.  But  one  thing  is  cer« 
tain,  that  as  yet  the  Chrbtian  world,  to  a  great  extent,  is  gov- 
erned by  one  or  the  other.  Like  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  they 
stand  frowning  and  roaring  on  either  hand.  The  path  of  free- 
dom and  truth  lies  midway  between  them,  but  the  navigation 
is  dangerous. 

XXV.  In  embracing  any  creed,  no  man  can  lawfully  be 
required  to  assent  to  any  more  therein  contained,  than  what  is 
plainly  derived  from  the  Scripture,  as  '^  things  necessary  to 
be  known,  believed,  and  observed  for  salvation." 

XXVI.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired,  that  the  creeds  of 
the  reformed  churches  generally  be  reformed  so  as  to  be  sim- 
ple summaries  of  '^  those  things  which  are  necessary  to  be 
known,  believed,  and  observed  for  salvation,"  and  which  ^'  are 
so  clearly  propounded  and  opened  in  some  place  of  Scripture 
or  other,  that  not  only  the  learned,  but  the  unlearned,  in  a  due 
use  of  the  ordinary  means,  may  attain  unto  a  sufficient  under- 
standing of  them."  The  advantages  to  to  be  expected  from 
this  are  manifold : 

1.  Many  sects,  now  widely  separated,  and  often  conflict- 
ing with  each  other,  would  at  once  melt  into  one  harmonious 
band  of  brethren ;  and  the  whole  Christian  church  return^  ere 
long,  to  the  unity  and  fellowship  of  the  Apostolic  age. 
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9/  Much  tkne,  talent,  money  ftriit  kb(Nr>  Mw  ^cpeoded  bj 
the  different  sects,  inf  a  ram  strife  for  Tietoryyirofilil  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 

8.  Cbristiai^ity^ wt>uld go fbrtfa amMg the  beathenwithout 
reproach  and  without  weakness. 

4.  A  multitude  6f'  4isouMODS ^W4luld  be  ipemofed  ifirom 
'  tbef  church  to  the  sohods  of  philosopby  ;  wbeve^'iio^leragePTO- 
gardedas  casies  of  <^nseieace/but*4is  matteis  ^ofieoience, 
'tbe7>vould  be  htodl^'U^lboot  wwfth  and  bttteiiieas. 

6.  Many  peints-fn  philosophy,  hhbeito  jnMieilled,  now 
'Subjected  to  imenclinibered  thought,  would-be  Jn  a  -  fair  way 

*  of  final*  determination.    "Among  U^ese' would  be  that  moit  im- 

'pOrt&ntpbilit,  AiimM  JfitMi^         AH  the  diBbvettt  fbhpois^  of 

'"  theology  ddmit  this  ^imder  some  form,- aUd  «dmittMig  it^  ac* 

^'knewledge  m^ral  ^re»poiirtkn)ity,  asd  thus  .are  jueparedi  ibr'  a 

'reeejfitiDn'  of  tbl^  Divme  ^code.   •  Indeed^  men  generally  make 

'no  -questicAi  'tPiu    in '  the  j[>h9o9opbical  detenninatkm  there 

<are  various  fbrms  of  it;  and  these  have'  had  linked  with  ^^hem 

diflbrent  theological  systems  wbkh  have  cKvided  the  ebnnch. 

iWe  may  mention  thfoe :    1.   Th»  AugUSthMoiiirhich  InUther 

"and  Galvin  also  adopts,  ando^hich  assigns  10  mao  a  selMe- 
termimtig  Will  previous  to  hb  fall,  but  insists  tiiat  in  the' fall 
it  was  totally  idst,  bringing  in  a  total  inability.  -2.  The^Ar- 
minian,  which  nftiintainslbat  dio.Will  retains  its  selMeter- 
tnination  and '  freedom  after  the  fall.  3.  The  *  Edwardean, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  the  two,  maintaining,  in  opposition  to 
Arminius  and  Augustine:  both,  -  that  a  se}f<letermining  •  Will 
is  an  absurdity  in  itself;   maintaining,  with  Arminius,  that 

"man  is  as  free  in  the  faculty  of  freedom,  after  the  (kll,  as  he 
Was  before  it ;  and  again,  supporting  a  theory  which  tnvblves 

'  al!  the  inability  contended  for  by  Augustine.  This  vexed 
^mt  removed  from   the  church,  would  cahn  many  angry 

*  Waters;  relieve  many  oppressed  brains ;  and  becoming  purely 
'  a  psychological  qu^tbn,  would'finallybe  settled  bya*legiti- 
" mate  method. 

XXVII.  A  disthiction  between  66dV  system-of  tneitli, 
6ontdined  in  'the  Bible,  and  a  system  of  phitosophicO^theologi* 
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cal  doctrines  receiyed  as  a  creed^  is  all-importao^t.  The  first 
system  roust  be  received  >  the  second,  is  a  matter  of  choice  or 
opinion. 

XXVIIL  It  is  to  be  deprecated  as  an  evil,  not  only  that 
creeds  have  been  formed  by  compounding  Bible  truths  with 
philosophical  dogmas,  but  also  that  the  names  of  certam  great 
doctors  have  been  affixed  to  them,  e.  g.,  the  Calvinistic  creed 
or  Calvinism^  the  Arminian  creed  or  Arminianism.  In  the 
first  place,  these  names  are  exceedingly  indefinite.  Calvin- 
ism, in  strictness,  is  that  system  propounded  in  Calvin's  Insti- 
tutes; and  Arminianism,  that  system  which  Anninius  ha» 
himself  clearly  propounded  in  his  articles  of  belief;  and  yet 
many  who  call  themsdves  Calvinists,  and  are  received  as 
such,  and  who  express  great  opposition  to  Arminianism,  dis- 
card from  their  system  certain  points  held  by  Calvin,  and  em^ 
brace  others  held  by  Armioius.  The  Calvinistic  system,  as 
it  is  called,  diflfeis  w  different  branches  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  in  the  school  of  Edwards,  and  in  the  school  of  Hop- 
kins and  Emmons.  The  truth  is^  men  will  assert  their  liberty 
to  philosophise,  and  with  every  change  in  philosophy,  some' 
modification  in  phtlosophico-theological  creeds  must  follow. 
In  the  second  place,  these  names  become  tbe  watchwords 
of  parties,  and  partake  of  all  the  evils  of  party  watchwords. 
They  perpetuate  the  prejudices  and  divisbns  of  sects,  and 
preserve  an  appearance  of  differences  where  they  do  not 
exist,  or  at  least  are  trifling.  They  afford  a  covert  to  igno- 
rance, and  offer  a  premium  to  hypocrisy.  They  impede  firee, 
manly,  and  rational  inquiry,  and  the  consequent  progressive 
development  of  truth;  and  crush,  with  the  weight  of  an 
unthinking  hostile  public  opinion,  the  noblest  efforts  of  great 
and  honest  minds,  and  brand  with  ignominy  the  names  of 
men  who  deserve  most  of  their  age  and  of  posterity. 

In  the  third  place,  they  are  anti-scriptural.  The  lives 
and  s^timents  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  sectarianism  and  sectarian  names.  Paul  forbade 
the  Corinthians  to  form  themselves  into  sects,  and  to  name 
themselves  distinctively  by  the  names  of  the  aposdes,  or  even 
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of  Christ.  '<  Is  Christ  divided  ?"  said  be.  They  were  all 
disciples,  all  ChristiaQS*  The  apostolic  prohibitioD»  and  the 
reasons  for  it,  have  never  been  abrogated.  Why  do  we  call 
ourselves  Calvinists  or  Amiioians  ?  Or  whj  do  we  say  a 
man  roust  be  a  Calvinist  or  an  Arroinian  to  belong  to  this  or 
that  church  7  Have  Calvin  and  Arminins  communicated  to 
us  any  gospel  truths  beyond  those  which  were  known  to  the 
apostles  and  proclaimed  by  them  ?  Certainly  not.  Then 
why  name  a  system  of  truths  received  from  Christ  and  his 
apostle^  by  the  name  of  Calvin  or  Arminius,  and  that,  too, 
in  the  very  face  of  the  prohibition  above  alluded  to  ?'  But 
what  have  Calvin  and  Arminius  and  other  fathers  and  doc« 
tors  achieved  beyond  the  Apostles?  Simply  this:-^na8*- 
much  as  Gospel  fiicts  and  tmlhs  are  connected  (as  we  have 
stated  in  Thesis  II.)  with  the  philosophy  of  Human  Nature, 
they  have  attempted  to  expound  this  philosophy  in  this  con-> 
nection.  They  have  attempted  a  development  of  science 
upon  the  revealed  fiicts  and  truths.  The  names,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  taken  merely  to  designate  the  dogmatic  sys- 
tems, and  not  to  characterise  the  gospel  truths.  Now,  in 
connecting  myself  with,  the  church,  I  must  receive  the  gos- 
pel system  of  truth,  upon  which  the  church  is  founded,  but 
I  cannot  be  required,  without  a  violaticm  of  the  laws  of 
Chrbt's  kingdom,  to  receive  a  phifosopbical  system  of  mere 
human  authority,  howerer  great  or  venerable  that  authority 
may  be.  Here  Christianity  and  the  interests  of  philosophy 
alike  demand  that  I  be  permitted  to  think  for  myself. 
XXIX.  There  b  a  striking  analogy  between  the  liberty 

>  ft  iB  qmtd  proper  to  oie  the  epithets  ArUMiU^,  Flaitme,  Baeomiian^ 
Newtonian,  to  dedgnate  certain  Bystema  of  philoBophy»l>ecaaBe  the  men  whoae 
names  these  systems  bear  are  their  accredited  authors.  So,  also,  it  is  proper  to 
use  the  epithets  AuguHinian,  Calvfnuiic,  Arminian,  to  designate  certain  sys- 
tems of  dogmatic  theology;  nnderstanding  by  these,  parttcular  theological 
•aencet  fonnod  by  th^  application  of  philosophies  to  Bihyotl  fiiets  atad*  ^ths, 
beoaase  Angasttne,  Calvin»  and  Arminins,  wero  the  authors  of  soch  systems. 
Bat  it  cannot  be  lawfiil  to  apply  any  human  name  to  the  pure  goiEfpel  troths  as 
they  come  from  the  fonntain  of  hispiratioD,  because  neither  Paul,  nor  AsgnsCins, 
nor  Cahin^  nor  ray  otber  iMB,wst  tht  snthoc  sC  thess  timths. 
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'  atid:ilinii(adiiD8«  of  estaUis^ng.  ecclMiasticftl  poliuas  in  the 
ciiufoh,^  tad  tb«  liberty  ttad  Jimitatioiui  «r  pfatlosopfaiEiog  upon 
Ltke^  facts  sBnd  itiudi»  of  Sonptare.     .As  Dr.  .Wbttely  his 
"xletrljiishowDy  no  paieticular  tysttna  of.pdity  is  laid  down. b]r 
'Ohiist>  for  iiani  venal'  and  perpetual  ackiptioD:*.  he  .hesonly 
JaiddeiwB  the-fondaiiieatal  prinoiplfs ;  and  left  it  .u>  tbejudg- 
tneDt  ortbe'.obaich*  to bonatitiile  the,  paitkivlar  aystemsfBC- 
'40ording*toitiine8  and  oiroumtaiioeBonkthe  ib^is^of  4baseJKin- 
.%ei|>leB^• /nHB,,«iiiisteiial  paiityisa  foodameatal  prineipley 
j  i^diicfa  ne  partifiular  system  of  poU^  ioay.  violatQ...  So.  with 
-Mipeel  to.  theiotbcr^  facts  aBd..tnitbs.Ara  clearly  laid  dcmiii 
*«smi-we  are  p4pHiiiued:to:pbi)asopbiaeijpeflji  upon  tfaaDyonly 
?»*wii  II11IS&  take-care  out  coi^iolate.  ibeir  inUgrity-.xThQy  must 
'-staad  iittseabhed, 'Oi|diminishBd,..i«Dperynrted,;  jiad  a  true 
-ipbilosopliywillsetnre  to  show  their  exceediug  loveliness,  adap- 
\tation)iaid*ban!i^ody.'     li  .   .«,-....   i»  -  />.•«,:  i 
'•':.* XXX*  Cofeiidge's  jaoneeptimi.  ofiAersiy,  ,derifed  from 
-^tbe  e^ranologyof  the.wordi  conjoined,  witb .the  history  of. the 
':Abing)is  justand  stiiking-^^^ttifsoi^  aiiAiag  npofsone.dogma 
*<.or  opSnioD  imo  impsoperisonspiouity.  While  the  pure  aadsun- 
!*ipleitniths4if  the  gospel  took  pmoedeoee^  ^ad/fonned  theatand- 
^•arct  of  faith,  iber8Ms.iwerei.not  found.    Tbey  began,  as  the  his- 
't&py  oftbe-obnireh  mi^kespl^iaeneogb^by  Uftbig  upisiid  thrust- 
Oing  forwtud  DOtieaadnwa  from^tbeaacisnt  philosopbies^aijid 
V  fipm^Jo^aiBrnttadiFaganism^d.  Henae^  every  creed  .embody- 
ing pdata  not  contained  in;. the  ^onptuns,  nor  requisod  by 
'.ilbem  aa  conditions  0f*.obu«Db  membership,  .^or.  of  .the  exer. 
.  cise  of  ministerial  functions,  are  just  so  far.  Jieretical :  they 
•iCre  just  so  far  a  violation  of  the  cardinal  laws  of  Christ's 
.  kingdom. 

XXXL  Bigotry  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  in  exacting 
'reoofonnity  to  pointa  not  autboriaed  by  the  ScnptiM^^  ba,ve 
•been  the  parents  of  heresy  in  another^ay.  Minda  of  a  loicy 
order,  and  deterniined  to  maintain  tl^e  mind's  birthright  of  free 
^Iheiigbt  oniaii«}>)ectarof,scifence.  and  pbjlospphy,  l^avipg  class- 
ed, in  their. inveslsgatians^'  ^tfaa  dogmasi  of .^ba  [chuicb, .have 
been  persecuted,  and  hunted  down,  and  stigmatized,  until, 
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reodered  desperate,  reason  has  actually  swerved  from  its  bal- 
ande,  add  tbey  hate  fihmged  into^erraPB»'fraito  whib)iJkia4  aod^ 
nu^gnaniihous  t^^eatitteDt  Would  ha v6  preserved  liietiu*  i 

XXXII.  It  is  all  impofftaDC  inquir]ryb0w  fiur  the  Scrip- 
tures have  authorised  the  foMatbti'  bf  :o0eedfl|  ^^wbetbi^r 
they' have  hutborizedthdm  at  alL'  b  is  a  striking  ifistaoi^. 
of  Uife  misappUcatioD  of  Saripture^  that  the  phrase'/' fon»4if 
sbund  words  W  applied  tb  creeds' of  human  fomiatioii^ 
whenth^  a|KMtle  says  ^^whicb'tbou  ha^tJieard  of  fne*"  Th^^ 
Garit  is  ofteii  onily'ii  tmmdingfarm  i>fwerd^f^^bi\el\mt  whikib 
comei  fnxrt  the  jiposlltt  resCsiupo^a  hi^help  «iith9rtty  ;utQ  vfo> 
fans  langua^  in  *the  immediate '  c^ineCtibQ^  ^*by  the  «Hq^ 
Ghost  whioh  dwelletfa  iit  lis.^'  Certainly  il  cannot  be  shown 
that  either  Ghrist  dr  his  apostles  giive  any  dir^etieA  respedtaa^ 
the  forinatiob  of  creeds*  *  It%  thenodly  a  *  measure  of  ie6nf» 
Veaieoce  andcflTpediency.  But  what  is.tfaeolbly  trv^  indlb' 
gftimate  aim?'  'To-  present  a  summary:  of.  goapel  itiwtbfr^ 
What  is  the  authority  of  tbe^creed  ?  It^^rives  iliO  4uithorityj 
from  those  who  forin  it.  Its  authority  is  the  authority  roflbsf 
BiUe,  kifkr'as'ir  has  any  authority  ;^^ndit'faasaiitbfirityiotf!f 
a^  it  is  a  coireet  ibrnb  or  Depteseotatioa  of'  Bible  tnilb.f  -lA 
creed,  tl^refdre,  is  falKble  ;  'this  isndt  denied.'  •  Iv  is  tlot«  tbeu^ 
a  surd  'standard  of  feitb,  and  it  is  no  orifneto  differ''  fronaltv 
Btit'bow  far  may*  we  differ  -from  it  i  •  Just>  to*far  as  it  .difieni 
from  the  Bible.  Bdt  how  aro'we-  to  jMdgb  df  tbib?  By; 
comparing  it  with  the  Bible.  The  Bible^  then^  is  the  oUir 
mate  antborfty  to  which  we  are  to  appeal ;  and  it*  itiaMts  not 
how  ihueb  one  may  differ  frbni  tkencreedi  if  be  can  show  h^ 
does  not  differ  fr6mtb^  Bible.  *  And  do  one  may  be  excloded 
from  a  boid^  claiming  to 'be  a  chttrch;  6r  be  shut  OMl  Soom  the 
ibioisnry  of  that  churchy 'however  -he^may  djfferfromils  dfeedj 
if  be  can  show  to  that  body  that  he  holds  the  ^'  form  of  sound 
words  "  of  the  Scriptures.  If'  he  be''  condemned  Ont :  of  iba 
eVeed,  aad  yet  cannot  be  condemned'  oAH  of.  the  Seriptunest 
th^n  it  may  be  said  of  him,  ^  Who  is  he  that  c6ndMiAi9tb| 
It  is  Christ  that  justifieth;"         '  '*  '       -         j     .. 

XXXIIL  It  is  hot  fit  to  say  that  if  an  individual  C  h 
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tian  do  not  fike  the  creed  of  the  denoroiDation  with  which  he 
is  connected,  he  may  seek  a  church  fellowship  where  the 
creed  is  more  accordant  to  his  Tiews.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
since  creeds  are  fallible  in  their  nature,  he  maj  see  fiiHible 
points  in  the  creeds  of  all  denominations,  and  be  thus  driven 
about  without  finding  any  communion  on  earth  in  which  to 
rest.  In  the  second  place,  while  a  true  disciple  must  indeed 
feel  himself  at  home  whererer  be  finds  the  gospel  doctrines 
held  and  practised ;  yet  from  choice  and  habit  he  may  be 
attached  to  a  particuhir  communion,  notwithstanding  things 
irrelevant  and  undesirable  in  its  dogmatical  creed  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  less  than  a  breach  of  Christian  com- 
munion to  force  him  into  ether  connections  by  a  mere  exertion 
of  human  authority,  when  Christ's  authority  would  retain  him 
where  he  is.  Thirdly,  thb  appears  the  more  inconsistent,  and 
even  flagrant,  when,  if  an  individual  Christian  comes  to  enter- 
tain views  diflferent  from  his  sect  in  points  not  fimdamental,  and 
in  consequence  enters  into  other  connections,  he  is  always 
▼isited  with  a  measure  of  odium  by  the  party  which  he  leaves. 
And  what  is  his  crime  ?  Simply  that  he  has  dared  to  think 
ibr  himself,  and  has  arrived  at  conclusions  different  from  others, 
who,  perhaps,  have  never  exercised  independent  thought,  and 
remain  content  because  they  never  question,  and  are  super- 
eminently orthodox  because  they  passively  submit  to  opinions 
ready  made  to  their  hand. 

XXXIV.  There  is  much  merit  gained  i(4thout  worth,  by 
simply  affirming,  <*  I  am  a  Calvinist,  and  I  bate  Arminian- 
ism;"  or,  *^I  am  an  Arminian,  and  hate  Calvinism;''  or, 
**  I  stand  fast  as  a  good  Churchman,"  or  <'a  good  Presbyte* 
nan,"  where  every  thing  b  received  upon  audiority :  and 
hence  it  is  mtich  more  easy  and  comfortable  to  be  a  warm  and 
determined  party-man,  than  to  entertain  charity  for,  and  to 
seek  communion  with.  Christians  of  all  parties ;  or  to  aun  to 
be  a  faitbfiil  servant  of  truth,  irrespective  of  all  parties.  The 
man  of  a  sect  will  always  find  friends  and  support  in  his  sect ; 
while  a  man  of  the  truth  is  likely  to  fall  between  all  parties. 
But,  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  becoming  a  high  call  of  duty 
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ID  our  day,  to  aim  to  heal  the  diyisioDS  of  the  catholic  church, 
and  to  bring  together  in  a  loving  fellowship  on  earth  all  those 
who  are  truly  preparing  to  hold  fellowship  in  heaTen :  and 
this  great  result  can  be  attained  only  in  the  way  above  pio- 
pounded,  namely,  by  eliminating  from  our  creeds  the  dogmas  of 
philosophy,  so  as  to  present  to  all  Christians,  as  the  ground 
of  fellowship,  the  pure  and  unmixed  faith  of  the  gospel* 

XXXV*  Nor  is  it  to  be  thought  a  difficult  matter  to  ar- 
range a  simple,  gospel  summary  of  ^^  things  necessary  to  be 
understood  and  believed  for  salvation/'  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  the  all-wise  and  infinitely  good  God, 
in  propounding  the  way  of  sal  vatbn,  would  make  it  plain  and 
simple,  so  that  none  need  err  therein.  God  surely  understands 
the  minds  which  he  hath  made,  and  the  laws  of  language  in 
addressing  those  minds.  Neither  Athanasius  nor  Calvin,  the* 
Council  of  Trent  nor  the  Synod  of  Dort,  can  be  supposed  to 
think  so  well  or  to  speak  so  plainly  as  the  Divine  Saviour  and 
hb  inspired  apostles.  What  we  might  have  presumed  is 
abundantly  realized.  There  is  no  book  so  plain  as  the  Bible 
itself,  interpreted  by  itself.  The  Westminster  Catechism  is 
not  so  intelligible  to  our  children  as  the  discourses  of  Christ. 
What  are  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  compared  with  the  wri- 
tings of  the  apostles  ?  Where  do  we  find  the  clearest  spring 
of  truth? 

In  the  next  place,  all  good  Christians  give  a  summary  of 
gospel  truths,  when  they  relate  their  experience,  ofier  their 
prayers,  or  teach  their  children  and  others  the  way  of  salva- 
tion. And  this  summary  is  every  where  the  same.  All  faith- 
ful ministers  preach  the  same  truths,  when  they  are  most  ear- 
nest in  their  work ;  and,  universally,  where  there  is  most  love 
and  most  of  heavenly  zeal,  and  the  great  interests  of  the  soul 
are  most  directly  contemplated,  there  is  the  most  perfect  agree- 
ment. When  we  begin  to  dogmatize,  we  begin  to  difi^r; 
when  we  preach  Christ,  and  live  the  life  of  Christ,  we  are 
one.  Those  truths  which  all  good  ministers  must  preach  for 
the  salvation  of  souls,  those  truths  which  all  good  Christians 
must  receive  and  live  by  in  their  walk  to  heaven,  must  be  the. 
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tnitiM  of  a  universal  cread  the  oiaed  of  the  tnie 
cbuich.  And  thb  creed  mnst  be  embodied  and  reoeived  to  tbe 
exdosioa  of  all  othan,  ere  the  dajr  come  wbeo  the  gpspel  shall 
ceaae  to  be  a  sword,  and  shall  be  peace  on  earth  afid  good 
will  among  men. 

XXXVL  It  baa  ever  been  an-  enor  in  the  chuichi  that, 
instead  of  trusting  truth  with  her  own  defivce,  clad  as  she  is. 
with  heavenly  panoply^  ahe  .has  been,  fortified  by.  c^idiedrals 
and  mitresy  the  decrees  of  councils  and  synods^  and  the  tenors 
of  Inquisi  tioos  and  exconununica  tions*  Sh#  has  been  treated  as . 
a. feeble  old  woman— ^f  no  intrinsic  eKellenoe  and  might,  al- 
though of  queenly  quality,  supported  by  ^asy  am)  gilded  cratch- 
es, invigorated  by  aromatic  and  costly  stimu)apta,  aunonnded 
by  gorgeous  equipagesf^ibllowed  by  crowds  of;  officious  attend- 
ants, and  pretected  by  armed  guard^^  Tbe.spleodorof  ctrcunK. 
stance  has  withdrawn  ttttention  ijnam  heiselfi.or  raodeied  i| 
impossible  to  gaiki  a  clear  vision  of)  her  angelic  countenance. 
Perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  that,  a  miserable  automaton  baa 
been  deified  iu  her  plsice,  while  she  his  been  a  poor  {ulgrin^^^ 
whofu  tlie  meek  and.  tbe  lowly  in  heart  have  ibund,  because, 
they  were  willing  to  IbUow  her  into  the  deseijt,  or  to.  sit  with, 
her  in-  the  hpvds  of  the  poor*  Truth  feaiis  not  the  most  fieiy 
trial  of  thought*  Those  an  false,  or  at  best,  mistaken  frieuds, 
who  would  save  her  from  it.  She  is  not  to  be  prostrated  by 
open  and  free  inquiry ;  and  it  is  on^  by  such,  inquiry  that 
the  human  mind  can  elevate  itself  to  her  sphere,  bask  in  her- 
radiance,  or  repose  in  bee  embrace*  Scieodfic  truth  has  been 
gained  only  by  the  flnee^  maply,  ^nd  multj^Guiious  leaearch  inr 
culcated  by  the  Baconian,  philosophy.  Those,  truths  a^4* 
knowledges  wbieh  stand  immediately  connected  with  Chris- 
tianity, whether  of  philology,  history,  antiquities,  or  psy-. 
chology,  demaad  ibr  their  successful,  prosecution  tbe  same. 
Itberat  spirit,  the  same  rational  method*  Nay,  o^e  great  rea- 
son why  metaphysical  sci^enoe,  ia.  coraparispn  with  physical 
science,  has  been  so  slow  in  its  progress  is,  that  pbilosopbical 
dogmas,  early  incorporated  into  church  formularies  by  meta- 
physico«theologiaas,  became  consecrated  and  clothed  with 
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ecclesiastical  power;  and  have  ever  since  stood Jikeffowoing 
giants  with  iron  flails  before  an  enchanted  castle,  in  which 
philosophy  sits  spell^bound,  and  can  be  approached  only  by 
uttering  magical  words^  which  are  often  as  senseless  as  ''  open 
tesame^^  to  ibe  poor  trembling  devotee  who  uses  them.  The 
tyranny  of  ancient  dogmatism  must  be  overthrown^  The  re- 
bellion began  with  Luther :  the  struggle  has  been  going  on 
ever  sinqe.  It  is  a  protracted, struggle,  because  in  every  gene- 
ration there  are  men  who,  either  to  escape  the  labor  of  thought, 
or  from  an  absurd  veneration  for  that  antiquity  which  Bacon . 
pronounced  the  juvenility  of  the  human  mind,  are  crying  up 
the  old  authorities,  and  filling  timid  soul^  with  afiright'  by 
calling  up.  phantoms  of  heresy.  But  tl^ere  are  always  cour- 
ageous min.ds  enough  to  prevent  the  battle  from  flagging  altp^ 
gather ;  aj)d  who,  strong  in  the  truth  of  Qod,  which  they  have 
received  first  of  a)l  in  its  simplicity  and  heavenly  brightness^ 
\^ill  go  op  n^anfully  with  all  noble  researches  in  philgsophy, 
ajsd  before  whom  all  terrifying  phantoms  are  but  as  the  gigantic 
v^at^r-^prites  s^xip£[ing  up  ip  the  patl)  of  the  bold  knight  in  the 
enchanted  forest,  which i  whenever  he  smpte  a,t  them  with  bis 
grood  s^word,  we^e  dissipated  into  har^les^  vapor^  or  dispersed, 
into  gentle  rills. 

^XXVJI.  Expediency  is  a  jjUdgraent  of  propriety,  in  the^ 
i^bsence  of  an  absolute  law ;  but  where  an  al^solute  law  exists, 
WQ  may  n,ot  re^t  to  expediency.  Now  it  is  unquestionably 
an  absolute  law  of  Christ's  kingdom,  that  all  his  disciples  shall 
love  Qiie  anpther,  and  hold  with  one  another  the  most  open, 
kinii,  and  intimate  fellowship.  Even  those  who  are  weak  in 
the  faith  arcf  to  be  received  and  cherished.  By  this  kindred 
spirit  the  church  is  made  one.  Thus  it  was  constituted  by. 
Christ :  thu^  it  is  conten^plated  in  all  his  provisions  and  prq- 
mi$es.  It  mMSt  be  laid  down,  therefore,  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, that,  in  Qvery  particular  church  organization,  those  pecu- 
liarities, which  go  tp  preclude  any  triie  ^isciple  from  its  chai:ity 
i^nd  fellowship,  are  errors,  and  violations  of  the  great  law  of 
Christian  comnpunion.  To  plead,  in  justification  of  such  cases^ 
the  rule  of  expediency,  is  palpably  absurd. 
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XXXVni.  The  trial  of  sectarian  exclusiveness  as  a  rule 
of  expediency  has  been  fully  made.     What  has  been  gained 
by  it  ?    It  has  made  more  heresies  than  it  has  cured  ;  and^  in- 
stead of  healing  divisions,  it  has  been  the  very  spirit  of  dis- 
sension.    It  has  been  the  sceptre  of  tyranny  and  the  sword  of 
persecution.     As  long  as  we  keep  up  sectarianism,  we  cannot 
even  approximate  to. the  unity  of  the  church*    It  is  time  to 
make  another  experiment.     Instead  of  excusing  our  differ- 
ences by  our  many  infirmities,  and  repeating  the  stale  truism, 
"  When  we  all  get  to  heaven,  we  shall  surely  think  alike  and 
be  in  perfect  fellowship" — thus  adjourning  to  the  morrow  of 
eternity  what  ought  to  be  done  to-day — ^Protestants  ought  to 
regard  it  as  their  great  mission,  to  bring  back  the  church  to 
the  condition  in  which  Christ  left  it  when  it  was  a  holy  Catho- 
lic Church.     The  course  to  be  pursued  is  plain.     We  are  to 
oppose  both  the  Pope  of  the  polity  and  the  Pope  of  the  dog- 
ma, by  the  free  spirit  and  the  pure  truths  of  the  gospel.     In 
some  communions  we  shall  find  more  of  the  first ;  in  others 
more  of  the  second.     If  we  belong  to  a  communion  which 
contains  either,  but  which  at  the  same  time  contains  and  pro- 
claims the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  we  are  not  to  separate  from 
that  communion  because  of  its  errors,  but  we  are  to  array  our- 
selves against  its  errors,  and  to  labor  to  bring  it  into  the  pure, 
unmixed  fellowship  of  Christ.     Our  particular  denomination 
is  the  point  from  which  we  are  to  work  to  get  into  the  grand 
central  unity  of  the  church  universal. 

XXXIX.  The  Romanist  and  the  High  Churchman  are 
both  right  in  proclaiming  that  there  is  but  one  true  church, 
and  that  this  church  was  intended  by  Christ  to  exist  in  a  visi- 
ble unity ;  they  err  as  to  the  mode  of  effecting  this  unity ;  they 
attempt  to  effect  it  by  a  unique  ministry,  ordained  in  an  apos- 
tolical succession,  and  by  ordinances  administered  by  them. 
This,  indeed,  accomplishes  a  visible  unity,  but  .nothing  more. 
But  the  unity  at  which  Christianity  aims  is,  first  of  all,  a  unity 
of  faith,  and  love,  and  well  doing,  and  the  visible  unity  is  to 
be  the  natural  out-growth  of  this — the  unity  of  men  acknow- 
ledging and  obeying  a  common  Saviour,  and  engaged  in  pro- 
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moting  a  common  cause>  namely,  the  establishment  of  his 
kingdom  ;  not  the  establishment  of  a  particular  sect  or  order, 
but  simply  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom  of  light,  love, 
and  peace.  Now  there  are  marvellous  inconsistencies  on 
all  sides.  Those  who  bow  down  to  the  Pope  of  the  polity 
will  not  acknowledge  any  one,  who  denies  the  polity,  to  be 
of  the  church,  whatever  may  be  his  character  and  life.  Those 
who  bow  down  to  the  Pope  of  the  dogma,  acknowledge  a 
spiritual  unity  between  many  sects,  and  yet  will  not  consent 
to  a  visible  unity,  save  on  condition  of.  submitting  to  the 
dogilna.  They  are  all  one  in  the  essential  and  true  life,  and 
in  the  heavenly  hope,  and  yet  they  may  not  be  one  in  visible 
relations,  because  they  belong  to  different  schools  of  philoso- 
phy, and  have  named  themselves  by  the  names  of  certain 
great  doctors,  whp,  some  centuries  since,  were  engaged  in  a 
hot  logomachy. 

XL.  It  is  essential  to  the  triumph  of  the  gospel,  that  the 
mass  of  Protestant  sects,  who  hold  alike  the  fundamental  truths 
of  Christianity,  should  form  a  visible  and  hearty  union,  and 
be  known  as  the  church  of  the  BiUe,  that  is,  the  Church — the 
true  Catholic  Churchy  in  opposition  to  the  Church  of  TVa- 
dition  and  of  the  Hierarchy.  It  is  a  reproach  from  which  we 
cannot  at  present  easily  escape,  that  the  church  of  tradition  and 
of  the  hierarchy  is  one,  while  those  who  profess  to  build  upon 
the  simple  word  of  God  are  divided  and  discordant.  The  ene- 
my may  now  say,  in  triumph,  "  They  have  the  Bible,  and  yet 
they  are  forever  warring  with  each  other !  The  facts  prove 
that  the  Bible  cannot  safely  be  submitted  to  private  interpre- 
tatbn,  and  that  the  judgment  of  the  church,  the  interpretation 
of  tradition,  is  the  only  effectual  preventive  of  dissension." 

Now,  in  reality,  we  are  warring  about  our  favorite  dogmas, 
and  stretching  Scripture  into  conformity  with  them.  The  evil 
comes  not  from  the  Bible,  but  from  our  philosophical  creeds ; 
but  the  explanatbn  is  difficult  to  make  to  an  enemy.  Let  us 
cast  aside  our  dogmas,  and  cling  to  the  simple  Word,  and  we 
shall  indeed  be  one,  and  make  our  unity  to  appear. 

XLI.  There  are  three  great  labors  to  be  performed  in 
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our  day,  hy  minds  nobly  inspired  with  the  love  of  truth  and 
righteousness.     First,  To  set  forth  the  pure  Gospel  system,  by 
comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture,  without  any  foreign  ad- 
mixtdre,  that  all  the  true  serVariis  of  God  may  see  6ye  to  eye, 
aiid  dwell  together  in  goodly  and  loving  (tTlowshfp.     Sec- 
ondly, To  sh6w,  from  this  hrstor^  of  phifosophy  and  of  the 
church  conjointly,  how  this  pure  system'  has  been  debasdd.^ 
Thirdly,  To'  set  forth,  on  its  own  legitimate  biisis,  a  true  phi^' 
losophy,  as  the  eliement'  in  human  nature^  Which  te^ponds  to' 
allGod'k  revelations,  as  the'  statue  of  Memnon  was  said  of 
old  to  send  forth  strains  of  swe^t  melody,' whbn'  the  moh)fii|^ 
sun  shone  upiori  it.     In  fine,  it  is  to  redeem  the  Bible 'irom- 
false  philosophies,  and' to  redeiem'  pnilosophy  itself  from  tW 
product  of  these  fiilse  philosophies  appearing  in  the  form  df 
tyrannical  ecclesiastical  aogmdtism.   *   '  * 

'  XLIIl  The  great  and  'vital  truths  of  Christianity  have 
been  warmly  proclaimed  and  nobly  exemplified,  by  men  who',' 
at  the  same  time,  were  attached  to  doubtful,  impractidabley 
and  even  palpably"  false  philosophies.  Their  glbribtis  virtues,* 
their  venerable  namesj  their  Wide-spread  and  healthful  inAxi^ 
ence  were' air  derived  frtna  the  pure  practical  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  which  were  incorporated  With  their  systems  of  doc- 
trine, and  which  Inspired  their  preaching.'  "Their  philoso- 
phies, as  far  as  thejf  prevailed,  only  served  to  deform  and  X6 
impede.  Their  philosophies  were  inconsistent  with  the  body 
of  their  faith  ;  and  the  linion  between  the  two  was  effectfea 
by  logical  subtleties  and  scholasticaT  dogfailEitism.  '  The  greslt- 
ness  of  Augustine,  of  Luther,  of  Calvin,  of  Edwards,  lay  id 
the  strength  with  which  they  seized  upon,  and  the  ardor,  elo^ 
quence,  clearness  and  faithfulness  with  which  they  procJairt- 
ed  the'feentral  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  its  co-ordi- 
nate Gospel  truths.  Their  weakness  lay  in  thdr  psycholo- 
gies  and ,  ontologies ;  and  yet  thfese  very  jisycbologies  and 
ontologies  are  worshipped  siniply  on  account  of  their  Assotitfi 
tion  with  the  former,  hbwevier  strained  and  unnatural.'  *  A'tr- 
gustinism,  Calvinism,  Lutherism,  and  Edwardism,  When  take?n 

to  represent  the  Gospel  system,  iBire  not  required ;  for  this  sys- 

' .  '•     »  »  . 
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,.tem.  Qe^ds  no  oaine  of  man  or  angel :  and,  when  taken  as 
^  ^he  titl^  of  pj^oaopbical  aysten^,  they  must  be  placed,  on 
,,f|]e  commop  level,  of  all  such  systems,  and  submitted  to  the 
ordeal  of  rational  inyestigation. 

XIJTL  The  vital  and  conservative  power  of  the  doctrine 
,of  ^ustifieatipQ  by  ^F^itb  and  Us  co-ordinates^  is.,  strikingly 
,<^;Lbibited.  in  the  bi^tpfy  of  the  Romish  church.     Within  its 
,|l>ppon^  tb§re.  bi^v^  bNeen.ipund  laen  .of  undoubted  and  eminent 
.godU^fss,  w|ip  bplfl.  tb/^  absurc)  doctfineof  Transubstaqtiation, 
;I>ai4  re^pe?.^  tp  ]^eV^^  and  tbe  crucifix^  invoked  the  saints  apd 
..^t^p  virgin,  prayed  for  fhe  dead,  f^quented  the  confessional, 
performed  penances,  and  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope.     Amid  this  mass  of  errors,  by  holding  steadfastly  to 
the  great  central  truth,  they  still  had  life  and  salvation,  and 
dwelt  in  the  radiance  of  the  Divine  communion  •  The  Father  of 
mercies  compassionated  and  bore  with  their  follies  and  weak- 
nesses during  the  ages  of  darkness,  while  they  had  the  pure 
faith,  if  pnly^  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.    Such  men  were 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  Fenelon,  Pascal,  and  the  Port  Royalists. 
Shall  not  this  teaich  us  a  lesson  of  charity  towards  all  Protest- 
,;i»nt  bre^req.hpldingjthe  great  central  truths,  and  abjuring  all 
tbe^.above-offfied.erroips  ? 

,^,  !^IV*  The  peculiar  mission  of  Protestaptism  is  to  give 
...9^ftry  ,ii^a|i  tb^  Biiile  ini  h^  own  language,  with  an  unlimited 
^.privilege  o.f  reading  it  for  himself.  It  gives  freedom  to  thought, 
,,afd  freedom  tp  conscience,  under  that  divine  light  by  which 

tho^ht  and  copsciepce.may  be  guided  aright. 

K.       T!be  pumei^s  sects  >vhich  sprung  up  with  the  Reforma- 

K  tioQ  formed  .but  tl^e  symptpm  and  the  consequence  of  religious 

.  freedPfPf    Tbe  bunian  mindj  w^n  first  released  from  its  long 

..ifpprisQoi^ept,  upacqustomed  to  the  open  sunlight,  and  to  the 

,^  l^o^n  .pf  upcbs^ned.|9nergiesJ|  .^^w^  JR  oonnection  with  the  tnie 

.  ,aA4:^e  reaU'i^f^ny  ^trapg^  sigh^,  and  fell  into  spipe  unconth 

..V/igaries.    .3.M.t  $e  judges  with  nf^rrow-n^indedness  of  the  great 

.  pt^^gglp.of.h^^9l^n  i^^re  tp  find  the  truth,  and  has  no  insight 

,^u|tp,^e  blQ9^e(fn^ss;pf  free  thpugbt|.an(}  no  prescience  of  its 

glorious  and  triumphant  end,  who  suffers  himself  to  be  offend- 
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ed  by  this.  Let  Protestantism  be  true  to  its  great  principle. 
Let  every  encouragement  be  given  to  independent  thought 
and  investigation.  Let  us  not  be  surprised  and  filled  with 
wrathy  when  new  opinions,  or  even  new  sects  arise.  Let  the 
trial  and  conflict  of  thought  have  free  course.  Let  every  dif- 
ference be  fully  expressed.  Let  every  difficulty  be  considered 
and  disposed  of.  Let  no  opinion  be  met  with  heat,  bitterness, 
or  calumny,  but  be  calmly  weighed  in  the  balance  of  reason ; 
if  it  be  not  of  God  and  of  truth,  it  will,  sooner  or  later,  perish ; 
if  it  be  of  these  authorities,  it  can  never  perish.  Thus  the 
triumph  of  Protestantism  will  be  the  triumph  of  freedom,  of 
charity,  of  truth,  and  of  the  Gospel,  which  embodies  them  all. 


ARTICLE  IV. 
THE  WEST  AND  WESTERN  ELOQUENCE. 

Bj  R«T.  Joisrii  F.  TuTTLB,  lfari«tu,  Oki«w 

'' Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way,"  said 
a  far-sighted  man,  and  the  results  of  the  lasthalf  century  have 
singularly  verified  the  prediction.  The  Genesee  and  Red 
Stone  countries  once  were  called  the  Far  West ;  then  the 
wave  of  population  rolled  on,  successively  covering  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  But  none  could  say  to 
these  mightier  than  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  ^^  hitherto  shalt 
thou  come  and  no  farther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be 
staid ;"  and  sweeping  over  Wisconsin,  they  burst  across  the 
Father  of  Waters,  and  subdued  Missouri  and  Iowa.  As 
well  attempt  to  drive  back  the  flames,  like  fire-demons  rushing 
over  Western  prairies,  as  withstand  this  peopled  wave  until 
it  reaches  the  Pacific.  An  "  old  man  eloquent"  once  thrilled 
an  audience  with  this  thought.  ^*  I  have  followed  the  duties 
of  my  calling  forty-four  years,  and  Oh !  what  changes  have 
taken  place !    Some  of  my  friends  had  gone  to  tht*We$t  oa 
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horseback;  and  where  was  that?  Only  to  the  Genesee 
country.  But  how  different  now  !  The  West !  it  is  rushing 
toward  the  Pacific ;  and  I,  who  saw  the  Genesee  settlers 
starting  for  their  *  Far  West/  am  myself  at  Cincinnati.  And 
when  are  we  to  overtake  this  population  sweeping  westward  ? 
It  was  the  custom  in  my  native  town,  if  a  man  saw  a  whale 
in  the  harborj  to  swing  his  jacket  and  shout  the  news.  One 
morning  I  beard  the  sbout  and  rushed  to  the  shore.  A  single 
roan  was  wanted  to  man  the  boat.  Without  a  word  I  leaped 
in,  and  we  pushed  off.  ^*  Pull,  pull,  my  lads,''  cheerily  cried 
our  helmsman,  ''we  are  almost  up  with  the  whale!"  And 
we  did  pull,  and  that  right  heartily,  for  the  whole  forenoon, 
but  the  whale  was  still  far  ahead  of  us  !  So  with  the  Far 
West ;  we  have  pulled,  and  pulled,  but  it  is  still  far  ahead  of 
us.     The  chase  has  been  fruitless  as  pursuing  the  horizon  !" 

On  the  same  occasion  another  clergyman  elicited  a  burst 
of  applause  by  an  anecdote.  ''  A  short  time  since,"  said  he, 
''  I  met  a  gentleman  on  one  of  our  steamboats,  who  told  me, 
that  when  he  should  reach  Marietta,  he  would  be  two  thousand 
miles  irom  his  starting  point,  far  up  the  Missouri.  I  remarked| 
'  You  must  live  out  at  the  Far  West !'  '  No,  sir,'  was  his  re- 
joinder, '  I  live  where  they  fit  out  expeditions  to  go  West !' " 

But  supposing  our  Western  boundaries  already  to  be 
fixed,  a  glance  suffices  to  show  that  here  is  territory  broad 
enough  for  a  family  of  nations.  Pour  in  millions  upon  mil- 
lions, and  yet  population  will  be  sparse.  Organize  and  admit 
new  States,  and  there  is  still  room  for  more.  In  the  States 
already  admitted,  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  resources  is  not  de- 
veloped. Place  Great  Britain,  with  her  25,000,000,  in  this 
valley,  and  at  the  lowest  calculation,  only  one  quarter  of  its 
prodigious  resources  will  be  exhausted.  Transplant  the 
230,000,000  of  Europe  to  the  Great  Valley,  and  so  Egypt- 
like is  the  soil,  that  it  is  believed  there  would  ''  be  bread  enough 
and  to  spare."  Open  the  flood-gates  still  wider,  and  let  in 
the  450,000,000  of  Asia,  that  reservoir  of  nations,  and  there 
are  some,  and  they  not  regarded  as  visionary,  who  believe 
thalt  the  West  can  afford  sustenance  to  them  all.    Be  this  as 
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It  niajr,  the  man  who  makes  voyages  of  thousands  of  miles  on 
Western  rivers,  or  travels  for  months  across  Western  plains, 
must  needs  feel  the  conviction,  that  here  are  resources  of  in- 
comprehensible magnitude,  and  that  numerous  millions  can, 
and  will  derive  their  sustenance  here. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  immutable.  The  immense  herds 
ot  buffalo,  taught  by  instinct,  rush  in  unwieldy  columns  to 
luxuriant  and  well-watered  plains.  Accumulating  waters 
burst  through  the  weakest  barriers,  or  overleap  the  lowest,  and 
pour  onward  until  an  equilibrium  has  been  established.  Just 
as  certainly  will  population,  accumulated  and  restrained  by  un- 
natural barriers,  be  heaved  as  by  volcanoes,  and  struggle  in 
the  majesty  of  its  deep-seated  and  internal  energies,  until  the 
unnatural  barriers  are  hurled  prostrate,  and  these  soiils  huny 
forth  in  vindication  tt  rights  besiowed  by  God.  Let  your 
CJolumbus,  La  Salle,  and  Boon,  cleave  a  path  through  un- 
known oceans,  or  sail  along  rivers  unrecorded,  or  penetrate 
forests  consecrate  as  God's  altar,  against  ^'  which  no  man  hath 
lifted  up  any  iron ;"  let  them  proclaini  that  a  wide,  extended 
continent,  magnificent  savannas,  and  unmeasured  plains  have 
been  discovered,  and  are  now  mutely  pleading  for  enlistment 
ia  the  grand  enterprise  of  sustaining  human  life ;  and  in  spite 
of  restraints,  mankind  will  listen  to,  and  obey  the  voice  of 
wild  nature.  The  truth  of  this  has  been  verified  in  the  history 
of  America,  and  especially  the  history  of  Western  Immigration. 

Regard  the  West  in  what  light  you  may,  its  greatness 
overwhelms  the  mind.  There  it  is  calmly  reposing  within  its 
mouiitain  walls,  coursed  by  the  mightiest  rivers,  embracing  a 
most  magnificent  territory,  with  princely  beneficence  lavishing 
bread  upon  seven  millions,  and  with  prophetic  foresight  ex- 
pecting the  day  when  it  may  do  the  same  to  hundreds  of  milr 
lions.  Tbe  patriotic  politician  b 'fired  at  the  prospect,  as  he 
glances  at  the  political  elements  at  work,  and  augmenting 
with  prodigious  rapidity.  The  jaundiced  eye  of  political  tod 
tiierarchar  demagoguism  has  caught  a  view  of  the  same  pros- 
pective greatness,' and  gloats  over  its  expected  prostitution  to 
intriguing  *  selfishness.      Christian '  philanthropy   has   cast   a 
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glance  radiaoC  with  heayenly  benevolence,  over  the  same  field, 
has  measured  the  mighty  causes  sweepiug  on  to  a  destiny  of 
joy  or  wo,  and,  stiurtled  by  the  omiftouis  premonitions,  lifts  her 
tearful  and  eamesi  look  to  heaven,  that  salvation  may  descend* 
£veiy  sincere  patriot,  not  to  say- every  Christian',  alive  to  the 
real  condition  of  things,  cannot  but  eagerly  inquire,  Is  corrupt 
jpdission  here  to  rage  like  the  surged  of  the  ocean,  defying  re- 
stknint,  and  with,  stupendousi  strength  rolling  on  to  a  consum* 
nsition  of  rain  ?  Is  thb  vast  ooncentration  of  power,  energised 
with  demoniacal  influence,  SaiAson^^like  to  lay  hold  of  the 
pillars  of  society,  and  bury  millions  in  its  fall?  Or  shall  it 
become  the  choicest  instrumentality  in  hurling  prostnite  the 
braasea  waUa  with  which  Satan's  kingdom  is  begirt^  and  sqund* 
iag  the  jubilee  of  a  world's  redemption  ? 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  a  sokitioa  of  these 
questfons.  They  obtruded  themselves,  and  oould  not  well  be 
paaied  in  sikcoe*  Let  us  notk^e  a  few  fiscts  concerning  the 
Weitt,  as  pnsfetoty  to  some  reAi^ks  which  it  is  proposed  to 
make  concernbg  Western  eloquence.  And  fiist»  consider  the 
lapid  incfease  of  population.  It  flows  in  opfon  us  in  no  mea<* 
sused  quastitiM,  but  like  the  tides  of  Fundy  >  surge  upon  surgOi 
rising  higher  and  higher,  with  astoobUng  npidity.  When 
did  the.  world  ever  before  see  the  startling  phenomena  of  na« 
lionti  almo^  literally  bora  in  a  day  ?  Scarce  half  a  century 
has  elapsed  since  Geneml  William  Ruflis  Putnam  and  his 
noUe  assooiatea  attacked  the  wilderness  at  JUarietta,  and  yet 
so  ^Aronderfol  has  been  the  progress,  that  m  1844,  in  OhiO| 
335,000  men  wielded  the  energies  of  the  ballot-box;  and 
mora  than  1^000,000  thtonghout  the  West  swayed  the  same 
potent  sceptre.  Six  States,  themselves  kingdoms,  have  j(nned 
die  confederacy,  and  another  is  knocking  lor  admissk>n.  One 
of  these  States,  Ohio,  at  the  last  census  ranked  as  third  in 
the  Union ;  and  in  1850,  all  believe  it  will  be  second  only  to 
the  Empire  Slate.  Many  a  ^n  of  the  ^*  Buckeye  State"  is 
sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  New*York,  in  spite  of  its 
metiopolb,  will  flag  in  the  race  for  supremacy ;  and  be  com- 
pelled to  crown  the  young  giantess  of  the  West.    A  single 
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fact  is  worthy  of  nodce,  as  illustratbg  the  relative  increase  of 
these  two  States.  In  1840,  New-Yoric  had  forty-two  elec- 
toral votes,  and  Ohio  had  nineteen.  Under  the  new  appor- 
donnient  law,  New- York  has  only  thirty-six  electoral  votes, 
while  Ohio,  in  spite  of  the  increased  ratio  of  representation, 
has  twenty-three. 

And  here  I  may  he  allowed  to  quote  a  few  statistics,  de- 
rived from  a  responsible  source.     From  1796  to  1806,  the 
entire  immigration  to  this  country  did  not  exceed  40,000.     Ln 
no  year  previous  to  1817  did  it  exceed  10,000.     One  writer 
estimates  the  amount  of  immigration,  from  1780  to  1816,  at 
330,000 ;  being  an  average  of  about  6,000  per  year.     In 
1817  the  number  was  32,340,  which  was  thought  extraordi- 
nary.    From  January  1st,  1818,  to  January  1st,  1844,  there 
were  landed  at  the  single  port  of  New- York,  684,460  immi- 
grants; being  an  average  of  45,631  per  year.     But  during 
the  first  seven  of  these  years,  the  average  was  38,966,  whilst 
the  average  during  the  remaining  years  was  54,137.    Taking 
into  the  account  those  landed  at  Boston,  Philaddphia,  New- 
Orleans,  etc.,  and  those  entering  the  country  from  New-Bruns- 
wick and  Canada,  so  doubt,  during  the  fifteen  years  ending 
January  1st,  1844,  1,000,000  of  foreigners  were  added  to 
our  population  ;  being  an  average  per  year  of  66,666.     The 
increase  per  annum,  during  the  last  specified  period,  has  been 
eleven  times  greater  than  the  average  during  the  thirty-six 
years  immediately  succeeding  the  Revolution.    Of  course, 
there  has  been  deposited  upon  our  shores  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  an  amount  of  foreigners  equal  to  one-fifteenth  of  the 
whole  population !     Vide  Journal  of  Commerce,  a#  quoting 
Seybert  and  Bhdget,  etc. 

One  important  reason  for  quoting  these  statistics  is,  that 
the  majority  of  these  foreigners  go  to  the  West ;  and  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  go  West  are  Papists.  Among  all  the 
forms  of  error  that  here  abound,  none  is  so  dangerous  as  Ro- 
manism. Wealth,  numbers,  concentrated  executive  energy, 
controlled  by  an  ambition  for  universal  power,  make  this  form 
of  error  more  dangerous  than  all  others.     Institutions  of  learn- 
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bg,  nunneries,  churches,  and  cathedrals,  with  a  population  of 
more  than  one  million,  show  the  energy  of  that  religionism 
which  plots  the  overthrow  of  Christianity  in  our  land.     Ro- 
manists have  so  influenced  truckling  statesmen,  as,  in  one  case, 
to  break  down  a  liberal  scheme  of  general  education.     They 
have  burned  Bibles,  and  the  act  has  been  repeatedly  sane* 
tioned  in  their  high  places  of  power ;  and  they  may  now  justly 
claim  fellowship  with  Bible-burning  French  Atheists !     Their 
mobs  have  swept  through  our  cities,  and  they  have  been  mildly 
rebuked  !     Are  these  things  unworthy  of  notice  ?     Is  our  ship 
so  tempest-proof,  that  storms  and  breakers  may  not  dash  it, 
proud  and  strong  as  it  is,  to  atoms  ?     We  sleep ;  but  the  ene-^ 
my  does  not  sleep.     Entrenched  within  the  bulwarks  of  our 
glorious  faith  and  free  principles,  we  open  our  gates,,  and  court 
ruin,  whilst  the  enemy  is  on  the  alert,  disciplining  his  forces, 
and  watching  the  moment  when  he  may  spring  upon  us,  un- 
armed and  sleeping,  and  rivet  upon  us  chains  forged  beneath. 
For  we  may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  assertion,  so  often  reiter- 
ated by  Romanbts  themselves,  is  true ;  this  hierarchy  has  not 
changed  its  essential  character.     I^e  onay  wreath  her  face 
with  complacent  smiles,  and  deck  her  head  with  the  noble 
crown  of  toleration,  and  robe  her  form  with  the  drapery  of 
external  meekness  and  piety,  and  yet  she  is  the  same ;  and 
professes  to  be  the  same,  which  for  ages  crushed  the  life  of 
millions ;  which  bathed  the  earth  with  holy  blood,  and  bur- 
dened the  kmdly  winds  with  the  lamentations  of  suffering 
saints.     Whence  came  the  Inquisition?     From  its  mother,, 
the  Papal  Church.    Who  gave  birth  to  that  monstrosity,  which 
by  all  foul  lies  ever  devbed,  and  all  base  artifices^  ever  invent- 
ed, has  been  compassing  the  rum  of  men  ?    The  Papal  church- 
claims  the  Society  of  Jtius  (!)  as  her  favorite  child,  and  lov- 
ingly leans  upon  the  arm  of  this  child  of  darkness !     Who, 
during  the  reign  of  cruel  Mary,  sacrificed  five  hecatombs  of 
saints,  and  slaughtered  in  Germany  one  thousand  hecatombs  ? 
It  was  the  Papal  Church.     Where  did  blasphemous  anthems 
insult  high  Heaven,  ringing  through  the  arches  of  cathedrals, 
re-echoing  responses  of  joy,  as  it  was  told  that  60,000  Pro- 
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testants  had  b^n  butchered  in  cold  blood  ?  It  was  at  Madrid 
and  at  Rome — and  gotgeous  eeranionies,  long  processions, 
flatinting  banners,  martial  music,  were  subsidied  in  rendering 
thanks  to  the  Most  High,  tat  the  success  of  tveachery  and  cm* 
elty  without  a  parallel !  Aye,  and  the  Pope,  accompanied  by 
the  dignitaries  of  **  the  church,*'  joined  one  of  these  proces- 
sions, and  stamped  his  approbation  upon  the  in&roous  joy ! 
And  yet  this  churdi,  seyen-headed,  ten-homed,  and  something 
worse,  professes  to  be  the  same,  and  unchanged !  May  kind 
Hearen  deliver  us  from  her  bloody  embrace  I 

These  remaiks  are  made  to  show  not  only  that  population 
Is  rapidly  increasing,  but  the  kind  of  men  who  are  assunung 
the  privileges  of  the  elective  franchise. 

But  there  is  another  feature  of  Western  society  whicfa 
claims  notice,  its  heterogeneity.  L[i  this  respect  the  West  is 
peculiar.  All  nations  have  their  representatives  Acre.  The 
shrewd  Yankee,  the  luxurious  Southerner,  the  positive  Eng* 
tishman,  the  metaphysical  Scotchman,  the  jona)  Irishman, 
the  excitable  Frenchman,  the  passionate  Spaniard,  the  vdup- 
tuous  Italian,  the  debased  African — and  who  not  ? — are  fung 
together  in  thb  mighty  crucible.  The  antagonistic  demente 
are  in  contact,  but  refuse  to  unite,  and,  as  yet,  no^.44)emical 
agent  has  been  found  sufficiently  potent  to  reduce  them  to  a 
splendid  unity.  To  use  a  different  figiAe,  Society  at  the 
West  is  in  a  fragmentary  state,  **  iron  mixed  with  miry  clay," 
and  so  repellant  are  the  fragments  that  they  '*  cannot  cleave 
to  one  another,  even  as  iron  is  not  mixed  widi  miry  elay.'^ 
As  yet,  no  common  S3rmpathy  bmds  them  together ,  no  eom^ 
men  nationality  links  them  into  a  hannonious  azrd  happy 
brotherhood ;  no  great  heart  sends  its  generous  blood  througb-i 
out  the  system,  to  impart  to  each  member  a  healthfrd  and 
rigorous  vitality. 

One  result  of  this  state  of  society  has  been  to  create 
great  mental  activity.  Europe  produced  the  !ion4iearted 
Richards,  and  Godfreys,  and  Bayards,  when  law  was  such  a 
fkrce  that  the  most  skilful  and  successful  warrior  subdud^ 
others  to  hb  own  control,  atid  made  personaT  prowess  and 
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akHl  (be  sute  stepiping-stones  to  the  highest  poittieai  prefenneot. 
Oac  own  country  never  furnished  so  fearless  and  hardy  a  race- 
of  sneOy  as  when  danger  so  pressed  them,  that  they  ^^re 
obU^ed  to  parry  in  one  band  the  implements  of  husbandryi 
and  in  the  other  the  weapons,  of  war*  Cueumstances  in  no 
small  d^ree  give  character  to  men.  Aoconling^y,  brbg  to- 
gether men  unfflce  in  every  partiouliffy  in  syn^mdiy^,  eduea- 
tioui  political  religion,  and  they  will  most  certainly  wage  war 
upon  each  other.  Place  a  New  Elnglander,  proud  to  stand  as  the 
representative  of  some  stem  Puritan  ancestor,  in  contact  with 
an  Irish  Jesuit,  abhorring  in  his  deepest  soul  every  thing  savor- 
ing of  Puritanism,  m  church  and  state ;  place  face  to  face  a 
positive  English  monardiist  with  as  positive  an  American 
republican ;  or  a  gay,  excitable  Frenchman,  with  a  heavy, 
plodding  German ;  or  a  voluptuous,  reckless  Italian,  with  a 
hungry,  law-abiding  Scotchman ;  or  a  passionate  Spaniaid, 
with  a  calm,  but  decided  Quaker,  and  you  wHl  have  fierce  in*' 
tellectttal  conflicts,  even  should  the  prevailing  spirit  of  order 
prevent  mora  bloody  struggle^.  And  the  ocourreilce  of  such 
scenes  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  the  result  is  a  restless 
mental  activity.  He  who  supposes  Western  mind  to  be 
sluggish,  hhs  fallen  into  a  gross  mistake.  Where  do  commoD 
men  most  fiercely  discuss  every  thing  which  can  agitate  the 
community,  whether  in  politics,  morals,  or  religion  ?  At  the 
West.  Where  do  such  men  as  Campbell,  and  Purcell,  and 
Rice,  grapple  in  the  close  conflict  of  public  debate  7  and  such 
as  Corwin,  and  Hamar,  and  Clay,  and  Marshall,  mount  <<  the 
stump  "  to  defend  their  political  sentiments,  in  other  words, 
to  become  political  gladiators,  giving  no  quarter,  and  asking 
none  ?  At  the  West  such  things  are  common,  looked  upon 
as  matters  of  course,  and  exciting  no  surprise. 

Another  peculiarity  is  worthy  of  attention.  The  ptaph 
aequire  more  by  hearing  than  btf  reading.  The  mania  for 
cheap  publications  has  not  materially  affected  this  fact,  not- 
withfttan£ng  the  tons  of  trash  which  have  been  wheeled  into 
die  rnHey. .  By  this  it  is  not  intended  to  assert  &at  there  iir 
not  a  midtitude  of  extensive,  and  attentive  readers,  but  that 
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the  great  masses  form  their  opinioDS  from  what  they  bear, 
rather  than  from  what  they  read.  Facts  are  proclaimed  and 
opinions  promulged,  from  the  pulpit>  the  platform,  and  ^*  the 
stump."  The  election  gathering,  the  social  circle,  the  mass 
meeting,  the  trayelling  company,  in  short,  all  kinds  of  gather- 
ings, are  used  to  disseminate  information  on  all  subjects. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  this  method  is  liable  to  stiong 
objections,  ^nce  facts  are  liable  to  be  distorted,  and  the  pas- 
sionate fervor  kindled  in  a  large  assembly,  by  fay<Nrite  speak- 
ers, is  apt  to  blind  the  judgment.  An  anecdote  is  somewhere 
told  of  Dean  Swift,  which  may  be  an  appropriate  Ulustration 
of  this  very  defect.  This  eccentric  genius  was  riding  with 
some  friends  who  had  a  great  admiration  for  him,  and  he 
determined  to  see  how  far  he  could  gull  them  in  the  face  of 
every  thing  reasonable.  The  day  was  perfectly  clear.  Sud- 
denly the  Dean,  throwing  himself  back  in  great  horror,  demand- 
ed of  his  friends  whether  they  did  not  see  that  huge  monster 
obscuring  the  sun  ?  At  first  they  couid  see  nothing  but  the 
clear  bright  sun,  but  the  Dean  pressed  his  question  with  such 
firantic  earnestness,  that  at  last  one  thought  he  did  see  the 
monster,  and  then  another  thought  he  saw  it,  although  not 
very  distinctly  !  Swift  carried  his  point  through  the  exces- 
sive admiration  accorded  to  him  by  his  compank>ns,  since 
they  all  became  convinced  that  the  monster  was  actually 
before  the  sun !  Many  a  Western  Dean  Swift  has  pomted 
finntically  to  the  religious  or  political  heavens,  and  convinced 
hb  quakmg  worshippers  that  they  did,  plainly  and  with  their 
own  eyes,  see  some  horrid  monster,  teeth,  toes,  and  tail,  and 
they  have  gOne  away  to  proclaim  the  fact  to  such  of  their 
neighbors  as  had  not  the  felicity  of  witnessing  it  for  them- 
selves ! 

There  are  some  other  noticeable  peculiarities  in  Western 
society,  but  these  are  sufilcient  for  my  present  purpose.  It 
might  be  expected  that  such  influences  as  have  been  described, 
would  modify  the  style  of  eloquence,  if  not  create  a  style 
unlike  all  others.  A  territory  wide  enough  for  tl\e  dwelling 
place  of  many  nations,  a  population  composed  of  heteroge- 
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neous  elements,  nisbing  up  to  unparalleled  accumulations,  and 
withal,  the  masses  gettmg  their  knowledge,  and  forming  their 
opinions,  fix>m  passionate  eloquent  speech,  rather  than  from 
dispassionate,  well-weighed  writing,  these  circumstances  must^ 
in'  the  nature  of  things,  fashion  an  eloquence,  and  eloquent 
men,  of  a  peculiar  stamp. 

The  principle  at  work  b  obvious.  The  Jacobin  Hall, 
whose  presidential  seat  was  a  dark  gothic  monument,  whose 
tribune  was  like  a  scaflbld,  whose  walls  were  ornamented  with 
inqaiffltorial  instruments  of  torture,  and  whose  silence  was 
haunted  hj  screaming  bats,  wrought  out  its  own  horrid  char- 
acteristics in  the  French  Jacobins  of  1793*  The  grand 
movements  attending  this  revolutbn  produced  that  stormy 
master-spirit,  Mirabeau,  and  heralded  in  the  ^<  man  of  des- 
tiny." The  stem,  heaven-high  Alps,  have  in  some  sense 
become  stereotyped  in  the  character  of  the  Genevan  Reform- 
er. An  examinatbn  of  history  proves  that  circumstances 
fitshion  men*  Luther,  Calvin,  Cromwell,  and  Washington, 
were  summoned  into  existence  by  the  irresistble  fiat  of  cir- 
cumstances, to  accomplish  the  great  results  which  Divine 
Providence  had  decreed* 

Let  us  briefly  trace  the  workings  of  this  principle  on  the 
style  of  eloquence  at  the  West.  And  here  embarrassment  is 
felt  as  to  what  mode  of  development  to  adopt.  The  West  is 
scarcely  half  a  century  old,  and  the  most  of  its  distbguished 
men  are  still  living.  This  imposes  trammels  so  far  as  the  spe- 
cification of  individuals  is  concerned. 

The  effect  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  Great  West,  is 
well  shown  b  the  case  of  an  eastern  clergyman  who  once 
addressed  a  benevolent  society  at  Cincinnati.  His  friends 
were  astonished  at  the  energetic  and  fiery  eloquence  which 
flowed  from  his  lips,  and  one  remarked  "  that  Mr.  — — ^— 
could  not  have  made  such  a  speech,  had  he  stood  any  where 
else  than  in  the  midst  of  the  Great  West,  with  its  plains 
stretching  far  toward  the  setting  sun,  its  rivers  burdened  with 
human  life  and  wealth,  its  population  rushing  in  with  terrify - 
bg  rapidity,  and  withal,  with  the  unceasbg  working  of  rub's 
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60gin«y  breaking  upon  his  ear,  aocprnplishiDg  with  fiital  cet^ 
tainty  the  destmotion  of  millions  1"  lie  circumstaDces  had 
inspured  him  with  new  life,  and  breathed  upon  lum  an  elo- 
quence to  which  be  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  Hot  is 
this  an  isolated  instance.  Men  with  deep  original  suscepAil-* 
ities  have  climbed  some  mount  of  TisioB,  and  tl^enoe  with 
telescopic  glance  having  taken  in  the  outline  of  this  young 
empire,  they  have  poured  out  aa  impassioned  elo^uanoe, 
astonishing  even*  to  themselres.  Could  a  man,  in  .whose  bsart 
Hved  the  elements  of  eloquence,  gwe  ijpoai  Mont  Bhac 
upon  an  empire  of  clouds,  mountains,  and  kingdoms^  or  could 
such  an  one  lift  bis  eyes  to  the  <^  worid  of  floods ''  thuodenng 
over  the  brink  of  Niagara,  and  not  feel  **  there's  a  divmity  " 
raising  in  his  soul  a  tempest  of  great,  unspeakable  eraoUQiis, 
which  could  only  be  imaged  in  passionate  exelamations  ? 
And  can  such  a  man,  from  some  cloud-reaching  mount,  gaie 
down  upon  this  vaist  Western  empire,  or  Kfi  his  eyee  to  thosa 
Niagara  floods  of  human  souls,  which  are  breaking  over  into  this 
valley,  and  not  feel  an  eloqaenee,  if  not  utter  it,  worthy  an  !■•> 
spired  prophet  ?  And  this  is  a  characteristic  of  Western  eb- 
quence.  It  possesses  a  fiery  energy  which  spurns  the  mere 
adornments  of  rhetoric,  and  rushes  forward,  like  a  soldier  at 
the  breach,  to  take  men's  hearts  by  stomi* 

And  here  we  may  notice  a  peculiarity  more  easily  desciibed 
than  named.  It  arises  fiom  the  heterogeneous  character  of 
the  assemblies  to  be  moved  by  the  arguments  and  appeals  of 
the  orator.  The  magician  Mirabeau  breathed  hb  spett  over 
restless,  passionate,  infidel  Frenchmen,  and  the  same  incaota- 
don  bewitched  all.  The  Agitator,  O'Connell,  «ttsrs  his 
stormy  appeals  to  oppressed  Irishmen,  who  have  gioaned  un- 
der the  same  burdens,  and  been  cru^ed  into  a  migh^  umty^ 
which  moves  fiNrward  single»hearted,  lo  the  accomplbhmeat 
of  a  common  purpose.  And  even  the  great  orator  of  New 
England,  Webster,  produces  his  happiest  eflbcts,  when  addre»- 
ing  men  who  mherit  a  common  clnracter  from  Poikan  ances- 
tors. But  of  what  materials  is  not  a  Western  audience  com- 
posed?   The  orator's  spell  may  bewitch  one,  and  eniage 
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another;  k  may  kindle  to  wjUte  heat  the  entl^isjasin  of  one, 
aad  perfeetly  disgust  another.  The  alluskm  which  cpnvulses 
one  with  merriment,  may  be  a  centre-Bhot  at  the  enshrined 
idol  of  aBQther ;  the  appeal  which  aiou9es  the  patriotic  ardor 
of  one,  may  drive  another  to  thoughts  of  treason.  It  is 
BO  easy  task  to  address  such  an  assemblage,  and  at  some 
times  to  make  an  appeal  success&l  wtfuld  do  honor  to  the 
tortuosities  of  a  Macbiavel.  Iddignantly  denouaqe  Englandi 
and  you  will  cateh  new  fire  ficfm  the  flashing  ^ye  of  that 
Frenchmani  who  drinks  in  yoor  words  as  though  tb^  wei^ 
heaven's  own  nectar;;  Etagland  is  the  hereditary  enemy  of 
France.  But  bow  will  your  opiirage  sidk  at  catching  s%b4 
of  yonder  enraged  SngUsbman;  you  have  dtoounced  hb 
mother.  Eulogisse  Wellington,  and  yoUr  Frenchman  is  k  a 
rage ;  eulogize  Napoleon,  and  your  Englishman  and  German 
are  in  a  rage ;  let  your  eloquent  fervor  sweep  before  it  all 
dbfltades,  and  unite  all  hearts,  bttt  make  an  unfortunate  allur 
sion  to  some  Punic  war  pr  Waterloo  baltle,  and  tb^  agitation 
of  yonder  broadbrim  will  almost  articulate  its  rebuke,  '^  Fricttd, 
ibee  doest  wrong  to  inflame  the  padskms  of  men  for  war  I" 

To  some  extent,  the  same  is  true  at  the  bar  and  in  the 
pidpit  Perhaps  the  preacher  finds,  more  diversity  m  hiscon- 
grcigation^  mi  reference  to  the  mode  of  preaching,  than  it$ 
matter.  Men  Who  have  been  tcaiaied  under  the  eairefelljr 
written  discourses  of  JUcherda,  Griffin,  Springs  uid  Bedell^ 
are  apt  to  consider  all  extemppMmeouS  pifeaehittg  as  vagOe 
and  difluse*  Nothing  extemponiAeous  pleases  such,  be  if 
ever  so  clear  or  eloquent.  Btit  others,  and  these  are  gene* 
rally  Western  and  Southern  men,  who  have  eqoyed  the  rapid^ 
impassioned,  e:]^temporaDeous  ^ffoftA  of  such  men  as  Stiles^ 
Durbin,  and  Bascom,  are  apt  to  he  dissatisfied  with  written 
discourses,  however  able  and  eloquent.  An  anecdote  was 
related  last  winter,  by  a  gentleman  in  Ckdilmbus,  concerning 
some  written  diacoonies  preached  some  years  aine^  by  Bishoj^ 
Ifamline,  whilst  he  was  a  circnj^t  rider.  This  |nractaoe  wesia 
directly  athwart  the  prejucBces  of  his  hearen>  and  their  oom* 
ments  certainly  are  pithy  and  characteriaticrf     "  V^goo^ 
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very  good,  and  pretty  enough^  but  we  don't  want  such ! 
we  want  H0I7  Ghost  preaching,  hot  from  heaven  ?\  Nor 
are  these  feelings  confined  to  a  single  denomination.  It 
more  or  less  modifies  the  pulpit  efifortsofall.  If  the  orator 
expects  to  move  his  hearers,  he  must  accommodate  himself, 
in  some  sort,  to  the  peculiarities  which  meet  him.  A  clergy- 
man of  splendid  attainments,  most  eloquent  heart,  and  unaf- 
fected piety,  whose  preaching  is  adapted  to  a  New  England 
taste,  might  be  cited  as  an  instance ;  aside  from  the  culti- 
vated few,  his  efibrts  are  spoken  of  as  being  **  very  good,  but 
so  dull !"  Yet  in  New  England  he  is  a  real  lion,  flattered 
and  caressed  enough  to  spoil  a  man  less  great.  And  what  is 
smgular,  is,  that  his  best  efibrts,  even  in  New  England,  are 
made  when  he  has  thrown  off  all  trammels,  and  addresses 
them  in  the  free  Western  manner. 

The  heterogeneous  character  of  Western  audiences  opposes 
no  ordinary  barrier  to  the  highest  success  in  eloquence,  and 
results  in  two  marked  characteristics :  excesave  caution  m  al- 
luding to  any  thing  calculated  to  excite  prejudice  m  a  mixed 
multitude,  and  the  use  of  appeals  founded  on  principles  so 
broad  and  incontrovertible  as  to  be  universally  admitted. 

Whether  these  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  eloquence, 
let  others  decide ;  and  yet  facts  stand  out  prominent,  showing 
that  vast  masses  of  men  at  the  West,  have  been  moved  by- 
such  means,  as  when  a  tempest  rushes  over  the  calm  ocean, 
stirring  its  lowest  depths,  and  marshalling  the  world  of  waters 
into  contending  waves.  An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  at 
die  great  political  meeting  held  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  the  fell 
of  1843,  in  honor  of  Henry  Clay.  There  was  tremendous 
enthusiasm  manifested  when  this  distinguished  statesman  ad- 
dressed the  multitudes,  variously  estimated  firom  80,000  to 
120,000 ;  but  it  arose  not  so  much  from  the  actual  power  he 
then  exerted,  as  from  the  remembrances  of  an  ev^tful  life, 
erowded  with  splendid  achievements,  which  now  gathered 
their  laurels  about  his  head.  Of  course  the  town  was  crowd- 
ed full  ;  and  in  such  a  crowd  but  little  rest  could  be  obtained 
during  the  night  succeeding  the  meeting.    The  fatigues  of  the 
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previous  day  and  night  would  not  predispose  men  to  be  moved 
by  eloquence.  There  was  one  man,  however,  conscious  of 
power  to  control  men  under  any  circumstances.  He  mounted 
the  platform,  and  at  the  sound  of  hb  trumpet-toned  voice 
the  multitude  gathered  in  dense  masses  around  him.  Ameri- 
ca on  the  highway  to  ruin  fiom  the  conscienceless  measures 
of  demagogues,  was  a  fine  theme  for  popular  effect,  and  he 
manifested  a  tremendous  power.  The  fatigues  of  the  barbe- 
cue were  forgotten,  and  all  yielded  themselves  to  the  potent 
incantation.  At  one  moment,  the  tears  coursed  down  sun- 
burnt cheeks,  and  ere  they  had  dried,  would  be  succeeded  by 
convulsions  of  laughter.  Then  that  ^  sea  of  upturned  faces" 
would  glow  with  wrath,  as  corruption,  fraud,  and  demagoguism 
were  revealed  to  them  for  their  unqualified  abhorrence.  Then 
this  passed  away  to  be  succeeded  by  the  glow  of  high-souled  pa- 
triotism. The  transitions  were  rapid  and  fitful  as  the  changes 
of  a  spring-day ;  and  the  multitude  gave  evidence  that  the 
orator's  power  was  resistless. 

A  cool  Scotchman  told  a  firiend,  that  when  Mr.  Corwin 
commenced  his  speech,  his  own  fatigue  was  so  great,  that  he 
calmly  took  his  seat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  at  some 
distance  fix)m  the  platform,  careless  whether  he  heard  the 
spe^h  or  not.  '^  But,"  said  he,  <^  in  a  very  little  dme  I  found 
myself  standing  in  the  middle  of  ^e  street  with  the  crowd, 
like  a  simpleton,  in  perfect  ecstasy  gazing  up  at  the  wonder- 
ful man  whose  words  were  subduing  us." 

This  seems  a  fitvorable  opportunity  to  speak  of  this  gen- 
tleman, as  afbrding  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  native 
Western  orator.  In  the  remarks  already  made,  and  those  yet 
to  be  made,  let  me  disclaim  all  political  bias,  my  only  object 
bemg  to  speak  of  orators  without  regard  to  party.  His  ene- 
mies being  judges,  Thomas  Corwin — ^now  in  the  United  States 
Senate — ^b  an  eloquent  man,  able  to  excite  in  his  hearers  just 
such  feelings  as  best  please  him.  A  splendid  compliment 
was  paid  him  by  John  Q.  Adams  not  many  years  since,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  A  member  fix)m  Michigan 
bad  made  soo^e  slighting  remarks  concerning  Ohio,  which. 
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dallcd  Mr.  C.  to  his  feet.  He  gare  die  offender  a  seven 
soooigmg;  and  the  process  was  so  annihHatingy  that  Mr. 
Adams  die  next  daj  alluded  to  the  demolished  member  as 
<<  A«  LATE  Mr.  ■  ■  ■■  ■  ^  ofMkMganP'  A  retentive  me- 
moftjj  careful  observation,  calm  investigation,  perfect  control 
of  all  his  knowledge,  unite  to  Ibj  a  broad  foundabon  for  the  so* 
perstrvcture  of  eloquence.  The  Eng^h  language,  in  all  its  ca* 
parities  for  wit,  humor,  ridibule,  pathos,  passion  of  everj  kind, 
and  for  lifting  him,  as  on  eagle  pinions,  to  die  third  heaven  of 
purest  eloquence,  is  a  slave  to  the  man*  Hs  arrows  reach 
the  heart  of  every  one.  So  bioad  are  die  principles  upon 
which  he  bases  his  appeals,  and  so  cautious  is  he  to  aiouse  no 
adverse  prejudice,  diat  he  compels  the  assent  and  STmpathies 
of  all.  Certainly  if  any  man  on  earth  be  aUe  to  make  his 
bearers  believe  fully,  that  they  do  see  with  dieir  own  eyes, 
'^  that  hoirid  mcHister  obscuring  the  son,"  that  man  b  Thomas 
Corwin,  of  Ohb. 

Perhaps  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  eflSBCt  of  his  well- 
chosen  words,  than  his  face,  which  is  altogether  a  *^  nsntuch" 
That  swarthy  face  b  a  noble  one,  and  there  b  no  passion  nor 
feeling  in  hb  heart  but  b  proclaimed  by  hb  countenance  be- 
fore words  can  utter  it.     It  b  a  magic  mirror  reflecting  upon 
hb  aa'ditofs  wrath,  contempt,  patriotism,  pity,  ridicule,  sar- 
casm, so  strikingly,  that  all  feel  themselves  sympatbiaiig  with 
him  in  emotions  not  yet  ardculated.    Those  who  were  wit- 
nesses, will  never  forget  die  indescribable  drcdiery  of  hb  tones, 
gestures,  and  physiognomy,  m  1840,  at  Columbus,  whibt  an- 
swering the  objections  of  Some  man  of  straw  antagonbt.    Mr. 
C.  had,  the  day  previous,  addressed  a  muldiode  of  forty 
or  fifty  thousand,  and  was  to  address  as  great  a  number  the 
succee£ng  day.    The  citizens  of  Franklin  county  waylaid 
Urn,  and  compelled  him,  although  gready  exhausted,  to  speak. 
Hb  strain  of  remark  was  uncommonly  brilliant,  seeming  to 
transcend  hb  usual  eflbHs.     He  supposed  an  honest  inquirer 
and  opponent  to  be  proposmg  questions  ki  refianenccto  the  cry 
that  **  times  ne  killing  hard."     **  Why,  my  dear  sir/'  says 
die  opponent,  **  hew  can  it  be  possible  that  so  much  trouble 
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and  such  hard  times  exist,  and  yet  the  men  whom  we  have 
elected  to  office,  and  in  whom  we  have  unshaken  comfidence, 
never  whisper  a  word  of  all  thi^  ?     Sir>  you  must  be  mistaken, 
or  our  office-holders  would  speak  1"    Mr.  C.'s  countenance 
was  the  yery  impersonation  of  the  '^  serio«comico"  gravity 
whilst  stating  this  objeetion.    Then  began  that  droll  working 
oi  his  features,  at  the  very  sight  of  which,  before  be  had  said 
a  word,  hundreds  found  it  impossible  not  to  laugh  ootrighc 
^^  Fellow-citizens,"  said  he,  in  deliberate  tones,  "  I  ever  allude 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  the  deepest  reverence,  and  on 
occasions  like  the  present  but  seldom.    But  that  venerable 
patriarch,  Job,  has  so  completely  unravelled  the  difficulties  of 
my  llonest  opponent  that  I  must  trespass  to  quote  hb  words : 
^'  Doth  m  tptld  ass  bray  vMle  he  hath  grass,  or  hweih  the  ox 
over  his  fodder  7"     By  thb  time  his  form  was  bent  down  to* 
ward  his  hearera,  lus  fun-speaking  eye  was  glancing  from  one 
countenance  to  another,  and  his  whole  face  radiant  with  inimi* 
taUe  queemess.    Who  could  resist  it  ?    Sedate  old  men  held 
their  sides  to  roar ;  the  jroonger  portion  stamped  and  screamed 
with  laughter,  till  the  teas  staited.    Peal  of  laughter  suoceed* 
ed  peal  so  rapidly  and  boasterously  as  to  prechide  the  -poes^ 
bility  of  speaking  for  s«Hne  minutes.    Had  some  old  Ronan 
pantomime  witnessed  the  swarthy  foce  of  '^  Tom  the.  Wagon* 
boy"—- as  his  constituents  sometimes  affectionntely  tem  him-*-^ 
e&ctmg  such  prodigies,  he  would  have  died  of  sheer  envy! 
But  Mr.  Corwin  is  capable  of  far  nobler  things.     He  so 
qpeaks  on  some  oocanons,  that  the.  multitudes  forget  to  shout. 
Sooh  an  instance  occurred  during  the  late  political  campaign^ 
whilst  unmasking  the  annexation  sehene,  for  the  detestation 
of  Us  hearers.     Wit,  ridicule,  and  satire  were  laid  aside,  as 
instruments  unworthy  the  high  issue  here  made,  and  like<  a 
giant  he  grasped  the  momentous  bearings  of  the  scheme  oq 
human  happiness.     A  magnificent'  land  was  unioUed  before 
us,  upon  which,  under  the  fostering  eare  of  Jehovah,  had  beeo 
accumulated  all  that  is  desimble  in  natural  products,  rdigion^ 
and  government.    Then  came  the  dark  reverse  of  war,  ra- 
pine, and  fraternal  bloodshed,  with  aD  the  peek  of  insatiate 
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hell-hounds  following  civil  war.  Human  freedom  in  chains, 
here  received  its  direst  stab,  and  the  woes  of  millions  were 
perpetuated  hopelessly,  until  Heaven's  wrath  should  herald  in 
their  release,  with  fire,  tempest,  and  carnage.  No  sound  in- 
terrupted the  orator.  He  was  sweeping  a  cord  too  deep  to 
elicit  stormy  applause.  He  had  dragged  them  to  the  brink  <^ 
a  yawning  gulf,  bidding  them  gaze  down  into  its  horrid  depths, 
and  they  shrank  back  in  pallid  silence.  It  was  only  when  he 
had  closed  this  splendid  peroration,  and  had  taken  his  seat, 
that  the  multitude  remembered  what  was  due  to  their  iddi, 
and  rent  the  air  with  their  long,  vociferated  acclamations. 

Perhaps  all  the  faults  and  excellencies  of  Western  elo- 
quence are  more  prominent  in  this  gentleman  than  in  any 
other,  and  for  this  reason  we  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon 
his  peculiarities. 

And  here  a  qualifying  remark  must  be  made  in  order  to 
estimate  this  eloquence  correctly.     Judged  by  strict  rhetorical 
rules,  many  of  these  speeches  would  not  stand  trial.    There 
might  appear  too  great  a  luxuriance  of  figure  and  anecdote,  or 
words  might  be  used  which  Walker  would  condemn.     Per- 
adventure  some  of  these  orators  would  be  classed  in  the  same 
form  with  a  certain  remarkable  character.     '<  On  the  whole. 
Professor  Teufelsdrockh  is  not  a  cultivated  writer.     Of  his 
sentences,  perhaps  not  more  than  nine-tenths  stand  straight  on 
their  legs ;  the  remainder  are  in  quite  angular  attitudes,  but- 
tressed up  by  props— of  parentheses  and  dashes— 4tnd  ever 
with  this  or  the  other  tagrag  hanging  fiK>m  them ;  a  few  even 
sprawl  out  helplessly  on  all  sides,  quite  broken-backed  and 
dismembered.".     Your  lynx-eyed  Quinctilian  may  discover 
this  harsh  word,  that  rudely  constructed  sentence,  or  the  other 
unsanctioned  phrase,  marring  what  would  otherwise  be  su^- 
passingly  beautiful.     And  yet  if  '^  eloquence  is  the  art  and 
talent  by  which  discourse  is  adapted  to  an  end,"  (Campbell,) 
and  if  the  index  of  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the  success  which 
attends  an  effi>rt,  then  are  these  Western  orators  eloquent,  and 
that  in  a  high  degree.     The  fisher  boy,  whose  rude  utterings, 
in  spite  of  highborn  lordlings  and  intellectual  aristocrats,  made 
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him  master  of  Venice,  was  eloquent  .without  the  graces  of  the 
schools.  The  gifted  Red  Jacket,  whose  flashing  eye  and 
graphic  fire-painting  of  the  Indian's  wrongs,  roused  his  nation 
lo  tcenzj,  was  eloquent,  albeit  he  had  never  practised  before 
any  other  mirror  than  soul-speaking  eyes,  and  had  enjoyed 
the  polbhing  touch  of  no  other  elocutionist  than  his  own  great 
soul  struggling  for  utterance.  Many  a  speaker  may  be  found 
whose  style  is  so  faultless  that  Blair  could  not  condemn,  but 
erery  one  knows  that  he  is  not  eloquent.  Many  a  speaker 
may  be  found  with  gross  rhetorical  faults,  whose  rugged,  im- 
passioned earnestness  takes  your  heart  captive,  and  convinces 
you  that  he  is  one  of  the  favored,  over  whom  the  God  of  elo- 
quence has  thrown  his  mantle.  Nor  is  the  paltry  trickery  of 
mannerism,  however  ingenious,  toj  claim  the  consecrated  epi- 
thetj  eloquent.  Mere  earthworms,  whose  souls  never  have 
felt  the  sacred  unction,  may  "  mouth"  a  speech,  and  ^^  saw 
the  air,"  and  ^'  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split 
the  ears  of  groundlings,"  and  are  no  more  eloquent  than  a 
child,  tricked  out  with  his  feather  and  wooden  sword  is  a  Na- 
poleon. 

'<  Poor,  mean,  mechanlck  souJs !  who  little  know 

A  few  short  words  of  energetic  force, 

Some  powerful  passion  on  the  sadden  roused, 

The  animating  sight  of  something  noble,  j 

Some  fond  trait  of  memory  finely  waked, 

A  sound,  a  simple  song,  without  design, 

In  revolutions,  tumults,  wars,  rebellions, 

All  grand  events,  have  oil  effected  more 

Than  deepest  cunning  of  their  paltry  art" — (Joannb  Baillib.*?) 

Nor  would  we  have  it  inferred  fiK>m  what  has  been  said, 
that  all  Western  orators  are  subject  to  severer  criticisms  in 
these  respects,  than  others.  Whoever  has  read  the  speeches 
of  Henry  Clay,  must  have  been  charmed  with  their  liquid 
harmony,  their  classic  beauty,  and  their  captivating  eloquence. 
Perhaps  more  perfect  specimens  of  statesman-like  oratory 
cannot  be  found  in  the  history  of  our  country.  He  seems  to 
have  an  intuitive  perception  as  to  what  is  chaste  in  style,  a 
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heart  alive  to  all  that  is  betutifiil,  and  a  fervor  which  warms, 
jea  bums,  jet  never  is  so  fierce  as  to  mar.  As  an  aooooi' 
plished  Irish  Jesuit  once  said  conceniing  these  efforts,  ^^  they 
read  most  beauiiJuOyJ*  But  Mr.  Clay  b  too  widely  known 
to  render  it  neoessaiy  to  speak  of  bis  eloquence  at  any 
length.  t 

And  in  this  connection  we  cannot  forbear  speaking  of  one 
less  widely  known,  and  yet  who  is  greatly  admired  as  a 
statesman  and  orator.     Hon.  Thomas  Ewing  in  some  respects 
is  not  a  Western  orator,  so  simple  is  his  mode  of  speakkig,. 
and  so  unadorned  is  his  style.     And  yet  his  power  to  control 
men  is  amazing.     He  possesses  not  a  little  of  die  Webstenan 
^*  sledge-hammer"  power,  and  he  swings  his  instrument  like 
a  Titan.    Twice,  we  have  heard  him  devdope  the  Texas 
question  in  all  its  practical — (politically) — and  some  of  its 
moral  bearings,  and  should  consider  another  repetition  as  a 
rare  privilege.     He  hia  no  words  to  spare,  uses  but  few 
figures,  has  an  eagle  eye  to  the  prejudices  of  his  hearen ; 
Kke  a  skilful  fisherman,  he  flings  over  diem  the  great  diag^net 
of  general  principles,  and  forces  them  to  his  concludonau 
He  scarcely  ever  descends  to  that  which  is  playfiil  to  keep 
attention  fixed,  although  his  laughing  eye  sufiSciently  indi- 
cates what  he  might  do  if  he  chose.     He  depends  upon  his 
earnest  and  luminous  exhibition  of  truth,  and  he  binds  the 
ligatures  of  his  iron4inked  logic  about  and  about  his  argu- 
ment, until  it  becomes  moveless  as  a  mountam.    And  withal 
he  speaks  in  earnest,  and  his  hearers  know  that  a  great  and 
sincere  man  is  unburdening  his  soul  of  deep,  inwrought  ccm- 
viction.     It  is  no  unmeaning  compliment  paid  to  him,  that 
while  delighting,  and  riveting  the  attention  of  thousands,  he 
is  not  generally  greeted  with  oft-repeated  applause,  until  his 
conclusion  becomes  an  irresistible  convicfion,  and  then  k>ud 
and  long  acclamations  make  the  welkin  ring.     No  man  at  the 
West  has  greater  power  of  con^cing  men  that  h©  is  right, 
than  this  popular  favorite,  who,  in  alluskHi  to  his  noble  efibits 
to  acquire  an  education,  among  the  people  is  familiarly  and 
J^ndfy  called  «  Tarn  the  taU-btnkr  /" 
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We  agata  dlaclaim  being  influeoced  by  political  bias, 
whilst  alluding  to  public  men.  So  far  as  the  purpose  of  this 
article  is  concerned,  th^  political  complexion  of  a  man  is  of 
no  account  whatever.  Western  eloquence  is  our  theme,  and 
we  now  choose  an  example  from  the  party  opposed  to  Messrs. 
Ewing  and  Corwin.  Some  may  be  inclined  to,  rank  other 
men  in  this  party  higher  than  the  one  we  have  selected.  If 
violent  gesticulation,  garrulous  volubility,  high  sounding  bom- 
bast, mouthing,  frowning,  stamping,  simpermg,  and  such  like 
mannerisms  constitute  a  great  orator,  then  our  selection  is  a 
bad  one.  Were  these  the  quahficatiotiis,  we  could  easily 
select  one  who  might  sit  for  the  original  of  the  above  interest- 
ing sketch. 

But  the  gentleman  whom  we  now  cite  is  not  such  an 
one,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  accordiog  to  him  the  preroga* 
tives  of  true  eloquence !  He  is  a  glaring  exception  to  the 
aphorism  implied  in  die  oft  quoted  words  of  Shakspeai 


"  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat ; 
Sleek-hea<led  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights; 
Yoad'  Caaakw  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look  \ 
Be  thinks  too  much  ;  such  men  are  dangerous." 
"  Would  he  were  fatter !" 


Mr.  John  Brough  is  fat  enough  to  satisfy  even  a  suspicious 
Csesar,  and  yet  his  mind  is  one  of  restless  activity,  and  great 
power.  He  is  self-educated.  First  he  was  a  printer's  boy,*-^ 
then  an  editor,  then  a  lawyer,  then  a  legislator ;  and  now  his 
party  in  Ohio  has  not  his  equal.  It  is  said  that  sometimes 
be  debases  his  high  gifts  to  the  use  of  ribaldry  and  low  abuse. 
But  glad  we  are,  that  we  never  beard  him  do  this.  It  was 
ia  Marietta,  his  native  place,  near  the  old  court-house  in 
which  be  was  bom,  surrounded  by  his  early  companions, 
with  many  of  whom  he  had  kicked  the  foot-ball  over  the 
beautiful  commons  on  the  river  bank,  and  most  of  whom 
were  uacompromising  political  opponents,  that  he  pronounced 
a  political  oration.     He  spoke  three  hours  and  a  half  to  tha 
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admiration  of  all  parties.     His  language  was  pure  Saxon,  dis- 
tilling from  bis  lips  sweeter 


" than  the  liquid  glide 

Of  Gallic  river  or  Italian  tide." 


He  excels  greatly  in  '^  making  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason,"  with  consummate  skill  decoying  the  attention 
from  the  weak  points  of  his  argument,  to  those  which  can 
endure  the  scrutiny  of  logic.  During  the  time  he  was  pro- 
nouncing this  extemporaneous  speech,  he  did  not  miscall  or 
recall  a  single  word,  or  attempt  to  refashion  a  single  sentence 
when  once  begun.  It  was  a  rich,  unbroken  flow  of  pure  En- 
glish words,  uttered  in  a  voice  of  surpassing  sweetness,  and 
compelling  the  admiration  of  all.  He  was  not  without  honor, 
even  in  his  own  country. 

4^  an  orator,  he  occupies  in  his  own  party  the  same  pro- 
minent position  that  Mr.  Corwin  does  among  the  Whigs,  and 
yet  the  contrast  between  the  two  is  striking.  The  eloquence 
of  Corwin  is  uneven,  at  one  moment  gentle  as  the  notes  of  an 
Eolian  harp,  at  another  impetuous  as  a  whirlwind ;  the  elo- 
quence of  Brough  is  constant,  sweet,  rich,  never  vibrating 
between  the  extremes  of  mirth  and  pathos,  gentleness,  and 
energy ;  the  one  can  use  the  rugged,  crushing  humor  of  Dean 
Swift,  the  other  the  playful  pleasantry  of  Addison  ;  the  one 
is  reckless  of  the  mere  niceties  of  language,  and  lays  hold 
upon  such  alone  as  may  body  forth  the  passionate  workbgs 
of  his  mind,  the  other  selects  sweet  sounding  words,  and 
rounds  off  hia  periods  in  the  "  ore  rotundo  "  style,  at  times 
regarding  the  drapery  more  than  the  thought ;  the  first  is 
capable  of  intense  excitement,  when  his  gesticulation  is  ener- 
getic but  natural,  his  voice  is  raised  high,  and  his  words  rush 
out  with  the  utmost  rapidity ;  the  second  is  always  calm,  and 
his  mild  gestures,  his  smooth  voice,  and  countenance  of  im- 
perturbable gravity,  never  betray  him  into  the  violence  of 
high  excitement ;  the  first  as  an  orator  has  greater  iaults  than 
the  second,  but  the  second  has  not  as  great  excellencies ;  the 
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one  descends  at  least  to  the  hither  verge  of  pantomimic  buf- 
foonery, but  can  sweep  the  soul's  cords  like  a  master,  and 
draw  forth  the  sweetest,  deepest  melody,  or  like  a  storm-king, 
rouse  human  passion  to  a  tempest,  and  guide  it  with  whirl- 
wind fierceness  against  the  object  of  his  loathmg ;   the  other 
with  no  less,  but  a  different  power,  elicits  from  the  soul, 
sweet,  deep  melody  in  a  constant  gush,  but  it  never  reaches 
down  to  the  deepest,  nor  soars  up  to  the  highest ;   the  elo- 
quence of  the  first  is  fitful  as  an  April  day,  now  gilding  the 
sky  with  golden  light,  then  obscurmg  it  with  black  storm- 
clouds  ;  now  the  breath  of  spring  steals  sweetly  over  the  earth, 
and  anon  the  whirlwind  hurries  on  in  its  pathway  of  ruin ; 
but  the  eloquence  of  the  other  b  steady  as  the  light  of  an 
autumn  day,  mild  yet  bright,  fiom  the  first  gleam  of  morning 
to  the  last  blush  of  evening.     In  no  one  particular  are  these 
orators  alike,  and  yet  you  listen  to   both   with  unqualified 
pleasure,  under  the  conviction  that  on  each  has  been  breathed 
the  real  inspiration  of  eloquence.     The  task  may  seem  an 
invidious  one,  to  pronounce  upon  the  comparative  merits  of 
these  remarkable  men,  although  it  must  be   acknowledged 
that  the  stormful  energy,  die  vacillating  extremes,  the  pas- 
sionate outbursts  of  the  first,  accord  more  with  the  genius  of 
Western  eloquence,  and  for  our  parts  we  do  prefer  it.     Words, 
though  they  be  harsh  as  a  tiger's  growl,  and  rude  as  a  back- 
woodman's  speech,  if  they  do  but  break  up  <^  the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep  "  in  the  soul,  and  pour  them  out  m  all  their 
sublime  energies,  are  eloquent,  they  are  '^  words  fitly  spoken, 
like  apples  of  gold*in  pictures  of  silver." 

It  were  an  easy  task  to  select  other  remarkable  characters 
as  illustration^,  if  it  were  necessary,  both  in  and  out  of  Ohio. 
The  illustrations  have  been  confined  to  Ohio,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  writer  wishes  to  be  governed  entirely  by  his 
own  observations,  and  comparatively,  he  has  seen  but  little  of 
Crittenden,  Marshall,  C.  M.  Clay,  Benton,  Jones,  Prentice, 
and  others  equally  distinguished.  And  certainly,  no  apology 
need  be  penned  for  dwelling  at  such  length  upon  the  elo- 
quence of  political  men,  since  they,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
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all  others,  are  thrown  into  contact  with  the  peculiar  an^ 
modifying  influences  of  Western  society.  In  discussing  the 
eloquence  of  political  men,  we  have  also,  in  great  measure, 
superseded  the  necessity  of  enlarging  on  the  eloquence  of 
tl^  bar,  since  to  no  small  extent  our  most  gifted  lawyers  ape 
also  our  most  gifted  politicians.  To  show  that  the  West 
possesses  lawyers  of  splendid  abilities  and  acquirements,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  name  such,  as  M'Liean,  Hitchcock,  Lane, 
Vinton,  Swan,  Stansberry,  and  a  host  like  them. 

But  Western  pulpit  eloquence  still  holds  out  an  inviting 
theme  fer  a  few  remarks,  for  which  we  beg  indulgence.  And 
here  may  be  traced  the  same  general  outlines  as  on  the  |dat- 
fcrm  and  at  the  bar ;  and  we  do  believe  Aat  here  exist  the 
dements  for  the  most  perfect  pulpit  eloquence  the  world  has 
seen,  though  these  elements  are  not  yet  wrought  into  perfect 
symmetry.  The  conflicting  systems  of  religious  doctrine  im- 
pose the  sternest  necessity  upon  the  clergy  of  every  denomi- 
nation  to  be  thoroughly  armed  at  all  points,  ready  to  act  in 
any  emergency,  or  meet  with  dbcomfitur6.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  cdebrated  debate  which  todc  place  between 
Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Purcell.  Mr.  C.  sustained  himself 
with  marked  ability,  until  he  made  a  quotation  fixMn  some  rare 
author,  which  proved  an  unfortunate  one.  The  quotation 
was  a  centre  shot  at  die  bishop's  position,  and  with  the  ut- 
most assurance  he  placed  the  author  in  question  on  the  table, 
and  defied  Mr.  C.  to  find  such  a  passage.  The  fact  was,  the 
copy  was  an  imperfect  one,  and  Mr.  C.  was  not  aware  that 
such  articles  of  religious  merchandise  existed.  He  was  con- 
founded, but  not  convinced,  and  sent  to  some  eastern  city  to 
have  the  matter  attested.  But  then  it  was  too  late.  Tlie 
popular  efF^t  wiu  all  on  the  Bishop's  side,  and  that  efiect 
was  far  from  being  nullified  by  the  announcement  of  the  fiicts 
in  the  papers  of  the  day.  Had  Mr.  C.  been  prepared  upon 
diis  point,  on  the  instant  to  expose  the  facts,  he  might  have  ex- 
pelled his  adversary  flora  the  field  with  indignity.  Western 
clergymen  often  meet  just  such  instances,  and  are  warned  to 
leave  no  point  unguarded.     The  tendency  of  aU  these  things 
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has  been  to  make  thera  ^'  semper  paratiy^'  mioute  men^  ready 
for  action  at  any  momenty  '*  to  do  battle  "  with  any  adrersaiy^ 
with  lance^  battle-axe  or  sword.  And  tbb  will  be  deemed  no 
mean  element  in  efficient  eloqiieDce» 

The  Western  preacher  is  obliged  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  cifcamstances  of  such  a  peculiar  nature,  .that  he  musi 
be  an  "  off-hand  man,"  or  in  many  instances  fail  of  success* 
The  neighbor's  house,  the  rude  school-house,  or  the  solemn 
grore,  is  his  sanctuary  in  which  to  deli^r  a  message  from  the 
Most  High.  Or,  in  traversing  the  nnghty  riveis^  his  fellow- 
travellers  will  convert  the  cabin  of  a  steamer  into  a  place  of 
worship.  In  no  small  degree  does  the  heterogeneous  charac- 
ter of  his  audience  modify  hb  efforts.  The  most  scrutinizing 
oantiousneas,  and  the  use  of  the  broadest  prmciples,  are  to  be 
traced  m  his  most  effective  efforts.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
we  have  another  fiict  of  no  small  moment.  The  people  are 
exceedingly  iastidious.  Poor  reasoners,  tame  speakers,  barren 
thinkers,  meet  no  favor,  and  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  anxious  search  of  the  most  insignificant  churches  for  the 
most  gifted  preachers.  That  this  must  in  the  end  prove  a 
strong  stimulus  for  clergymen  to  make  high  attainments  in 
all  the  requisites  of  an  able  and  successful  ebqaence,  will 
readily  be  perceived.  Nor  would  it  be  correct  to  assert  that 
the  majority  of.  these  effiirts  are  not  unpolished  when  compar- 
ed With  the  sermons  of  Robert  Hall  or  Griffin.  Some  chaste 
and  powerful  preachers  can  be  found  at  the  West,  and  yet  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  as  yet  elegance  and  poli^  in  the 
highest  degree  do  not  characterize  Western  preaching.  But 
for  all  this,  th^e  is  an  impassioned  fervor,  a  strong  grasping 
of  great  points  at  issue,  skilful  appeals  to  men's  hearts  and 
consciences,  which  sanction  fully  their  claim«tothe  name  of 
eloquence.  A  distinguished  man  has  uttered  words  so  perti- 
nent that  we  quote  them.  The  ministnf's  high  oalliog,  when 
properly  apprehended,  '^  will  make  the  mere  ornaments  of 
ihetoric  appear  small.  It  will  give  seriousness  to  his  discourse, 
gravity  to  his  diction,  unction  to  his  eloquence,  heart  to  his  ai^ 
gomentSy  and  soccess  to  his  raimstry."     The  truth  of  these  re- 
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marks  is  forcibly  illustrated  at  the  West.  The  devoted  minis- 
ter, of  whatever  persuasion,  feels  that  he  is  oontribating  his 
share  of  influence  in  forming  the  character  of  coming  millions  ; 
to  rescue  from  error  and  vice  a  growing  empire  ;  to  iN'eak  m 
pieces  the  Satanic  enginery  which  drives  on  mightily  the  enter- 
prise of  ruin..  In  fact  every  influence  to  be  conceived  of, 
crowds  itself  upon  his  mind,  and  tends  to  form  a  holy  and 
effective  eloquence.  And  we  hope  to  see  the  day  when  such  a 
consummation  shall  be  attained,  as  that  Western  pulpit  elo- 
quence shall  not  be  surpassed  in  the  whole  earth.  The  article 
will  be  concluded  with  brief  sketches  of  two  or  three  cele- 
brated pulpit  orators,  hoping  they  may  not  be  altogether 
unacceptable. 

And  here,  again,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  whom 
we  know  personally,  and  we  do  not  select  than  on  account 
of  private  predilections.  The  most  accomplished  theobgical 
debater  in  the  Western  country,  is  Dr.  Rice,  of  Cincinnati, 
so  celebrated  for  his  contest  with  Alexander  Campbell,  of 
Bethany,  Va.  He  is  thought  to  possess  some  of  the  finest 
qualifications  for  a  debater.  An  unbounded  command  over 
language,  perfect  control  over  all  that  he  has  ever  known,  and 
a  self-possession  that  cannot  be  disturbed,  are  his,  and  con- 
stitute him  a  knight  splendidly  equipped  for  defence  and 
attack.  Mr.  Campbell  must  have  been  astonished  greatly  to 
find  his  opponent,  with  the  utmost  readiness,  quoting  his  opin- 
ions and  assertions  as  recorded  in  translations,  notes,  pam- 
phlets, periodicals,  and  published  debates,  and  in  such  away  as 
to  leave  the  impression  on  not  a  few  minds,  that  Dr.  R.  knew 
better  what  his  antagonist  had  inculcated  in  past  times,  than 
he  did 'himself.  And  then  he  never  hesitates  for  language. 
His  words  flow^n  perpetually,  and  fasten  themselves  to  the 
point  at  issue  with  a  singular  felicity.  His  ridicule  of  an  op- 
ponent is  scorching,  the  more  so,  because  he  is  the  coolest 
and  most  tantalizing  of  disputants.  You  might  as  well  shake 
a  mountain  as  attempt  to  make  him  angry,  and  this  enables 
him  to  gall  an  enemy  with  envenomed  arrows,  with  an  assur- 
ance most  provoking.     On  some  occasions  he  catches  his  vie- 
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tim  by  the  hair  of.  the  head,  as  though  he  were  a  mere  pigray, 
and  suspends  him  in  mid  air,  whilst  in  the  most  aggravating 
manner,  he  flourishes  his  scimitar  before  his  eyes,  that  he  may 
suffer  several  deaths  before  the  blow  descends,  which  shall 
cut  him  through  and  through.  As  a  debater  he  is  unsurpassed, 
but  he  does  not  realize  our  ideal  of  a  pulpit  orator.  There  is 
an  unimpasrioned  intellectualness  in  his  rapid  preaching, 
which  fails  to  wake  the  deep  emotions  of  the  soul.  Perhaps 
his  whole  failing  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  he  has  not 
great  control  of  the  dramatic  element  in  human  nature,  and 
without  this  no  orator  ever  reached  the  perfection  of  eloquence. 

A  remarkable  example  of  real  Western  eloquence  is 
found  in  the  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Stiles,  formerly  of  Kentucky. 
His  voice,  his  gesticulation,  his  manner,  his  fervor,  his  thoughts, 
all  show  that  you  are  listening  to  one  who  has  received  his 
baptism  in  nature's  font,  and  his  unction  from  heaven.  His 
grasp  of  thought  is  tremendous,  and  his  words,  instead  of 
being  his  masters,  are  the  mere  servants  to  impart  to  others 
his  own  convictions.  The  imagery  of  nature,  and  the  inspir- 
ed delineations  of  heaven  and  heli,  obey  his  beck,  and  con* 
centrate  all  the  hearer's  attention  intensely  upon  the  subject 
in  hand.  The  most  energetic  words  flow  in  torrents  from  his 
lips,  and  bear  you  resistlessly  along.  In  argumentation  he  is 
powerful,'  and  he  binds  his  hearers  to  hb  conclusions  with 
mightier  than  iron  chains.  And  then  his  fiery  earnestness 
makes  his  words  burning  bolts,  penetrating  every  shield  and 
coat  of  mail  as  merest  cobwebs.  His  restless  mental  activity, 
lus  powerfiil  argumentation,  his  extensive  knowledge,  his 
rapid  utterance,  his  overwhelming  vehemence,  combine  to 
make  him  the  most  noted  of  preachers  strictly  Western. 
Judging  him  by  his  success  he  is  no  less  remarkable.  He 
knows  every  cord  in  the  human  soul,  fastidious  instrument 
that  it  is.  He  can  make  it  breathe  forth  the  dulcet  notes  of 
peace,  or  pour  forth  the  impassioned  notes  of  joy,  and  from 
the  same  cords  can  wring  the  wildest  wails  of  woe. 

A  gentleman  not  long  since  related  to  us  an  anecdote,  the 
truth  of  which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt.    Mr.  S.  was 
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once  preaching  before  a  crowded  audience  from  the  wordd, 
<<  And  the  great  day  of  his  wrath  is  come,  and  who  shall  be 
able  to  stand  ?"  Heaven,  earth,  and  hell  were  subsidifted  fbr 
figures  and  language  to  image  forth  the  lerrific  convictions 
which  possessed  his  mind.  With  gigantic  strength  he  dragged 
his  hearers  from  one  stage  of  eiecitennent  to  another,  snrrouiid- 
ing  them  with  all  the  awiiil  images  of  the  day  of  wrath,  thuii* 
derings,  and  quakings,  and  burnings,  and  waitings,  and  cursings ; 
hell  itself,  with  ail  its  demoniac  legions,  naovbg  from  beneath, 
and  Heaven's  hosts  marshalled  into  an  attay  of  vengeane#. 
The  excitement  was  intense,  so  much  so  that  the  MormHraiiser 
could  not  say  '<  peace,  be  still."  He  was  precisely  in  the 
situation  which  Wirt  feared  for  the  blind  pieacher :  **  Socra- 
tes lived  and  died  like  a  hero,  Jesas  Christ  lived  and  died 
like  a  God."  How  splendidly  did  this  afflicted  child  of  elo^ 
quence  glide  to  the  earth  from  his  lofty  flight  I  But  no  sach 
alighting  could  Mr.  S.  find,  and  he  stopped,  the  feelings  of 
his  hearers  being  still  wroQght  up  to  agony.  The  pastor  of 
the  church  arose  to  pray,  and  his  first  words  secured  what  the 
eloquent  man  could  not:  ^< Great  Jehovah,  we  bless  thee, 
that  the  great  day  of  thy  wrath  is  noi  yet  come  !"  A  sense 
of  relief,  as  from  something  dreadfrd,  pervaded  the  whole  con*» 
gregation,  as  these  words  were  pronounced.  A  single  rematfc 
should  here  be  made,  enhancing  our  estimate  of  this  distin- 
guished preacher,  and  that  is,  he  scarcely  ever  fails  in  produc- 
ing a  strong  impression.  At  times  he  is  eloquent  in  the  high*> 
edt  degree,  and  yet  on  no  occasion  is  he  contemptible. 

The  addition  of  one  more  character  is  imperatively  de- 
manded, and  then  we  have  done.  And  there  is  no  mistaking 
this  character.  His  influence  on  the  West,  and  Western  pul- 
pit eloquence  is  incalculable.  Strictly  speaking,  he  is  not  a 
Western  man,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  has  been  spent 
at  the  East.  And  yet  his  eloquence  has  been  fashioned  by 
just  sucli  influences  as  we  have  described  as  existing  at  the 
West.  He  has  never  been  the  narrow-^minded  man,  whoto 
vLnon  was  girt  in  by  the  boundaries  of  a  New  England  parish. 
He  has  never  been  the  calculating  man,  forbearing  to  meddle 
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with  those  things  which  wete  not  popular,  and  because  they 
were  not  so  ;  nor  has  he  waited  to  identify  himself  with  greM 
enterprises  fo,r  human  salvation,  until  the  very  winds  W€#^ 
burdened  with  the  hearty  aeclamations  of  universal  Christen** 
dom.     His  eye  has  been  a  telescope  which  cast  searching 
glances  over  a  world  lying  in  wickedness.    The  mantle  of 
prophecy  seemed  to  rest  upon  him  when  the  Midsk>nftry  and 
Temperance  enterprises  were  commenced,  and  from  the  first 
he  saw  the  result.     His  boat  ever  rode  the  foremost  wavtf, 
challenging  others  to  a  holy  emulation.     But  especially  has 
this  been  true  of  the  West.     His  eye  caught  its  vast  oatHnes, 
and  measured  its  prospective  greatness.     He  watched  with 
quaking  interest  the  marshalling  hosts  of  light  and  darkneai) 
as  they  poured  ah  to  the  great  battle-afield,  to  W6ge  the  last 
and  fiercest  conflict^  and  his  eloquence  has  wrought  its  most 
potent  effects,  whilst  portraying  the  joy  of  the  wde  which 
the  Great  West  is  destined  to  send  in  ocean  waves  around 
the  earth.     Who,  that  has  seen  his  flushed  face,  his  crveify 
muscle  tense  with  excitement,  and  his  voice  uttering  words 
that  seemed  ofacular  responses  from  the  **  Holy  of  Holies '' 
of  eloquence,  as  he  dilated  upon  his  theme  of  themes,  salvft'* 
tion  for  the  West,  could  for  a  moment  doubt  that  his  eloquence 
had  been  formed  by  the  confluence  of  just  such  great  themes 
upon  his  great,  susceptible  soul  ?    The  mind  of  every  reader, 
long  before  this,  has  anticipated  us  in  pronouncing  that  Vene- 
rated name,  Ljrman  Beecher,  and  so  well  acquainted  are  all 
with  him,  that  further  enlargement  seems  well-nigh  gratuitous. 
And  yet  so  great  is  his  influence  on  pulpit  eloquence  at  thd 
West,  that  a  few  words  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Dr.  Beecher  is  an  original,  and  no  copy.  His  mode  of 
gesture,  attitude,  style  of  thought,  and  expression,  are  entirely 
his  own  ;  and  where  is  his  like  ?  Generally  it  is  only  in  singto 
passages  that  he  shows  himself  to  possess  the  characteristiiiif 
of  Western  eloquence.  Occasionally  a  whde  dermon  aft 
speech  indicates  to  you  the  foil  extent  of  the  mighty  energies 
coiled  up  in  his  mind.  Sotne  eloquent  taet  there  arc^^-^f 
least  so  the  world  calls  them-^^^hose  btilliances  are  cold  ^ 
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the  glittering  light  of  a  diamond,  or  moonbeams  flashing  across 
an  iceberg.  You  are  filled  with  admiration  unbounded,  as 
thoughts,  beautiful  as  ever  greeted  a  poet's  vision,  are  placed 
before  you.  But  beautiful  though  they  be,  they  chill  your 
heart.  It  is  an  eloquence  of  the  intellect.  And  some  elo- 
quent men  there  are  whose  simple  appeals  come  home  to  your 
heart  in  spite  of  yourself,  and  kindle  deep  emotion  and  drive 
you  to  duty.  But  when  you  examine  what  they  have  said, 
it  would  require  an  intellectual  microscope  to  detect  much 
real  substance.  The  intellect  finds  but  little  to  gaze  on  with 
complacence,  and  yet  it  is  eloquent,  it  springs  from  the  heart. 
Dr.  B.  in  a  high  degree  combines  the  two ;  his  eloquence  is 
bom  the  intellect  and  the  heart. 

In  one  respect  he  differs  frcnn  most  others.  In  the  midst 
of  remarks,  from  such  a  source  seeming  common-place,  he 
will  fling  out  some  thought,  meteor^like,  sparklmg  in  all  the 
brilliancy  of  its  own  original  lustre,  and  then,  as  if  nothing 
uncommon  had  occurred,  he  will  move  on  in  the  path  of  ^'  com- 
mon-places.'' We  well  remember  an  instance.  It  was  on 
a  Sabbath  afternoon  that  he  was  addressing  Christians  who 
were  desponding,  telling  them  it  would  not  always  be  so. 
The  day  bad  been  cloudy,  but  just  at  this  moment  the  clouds 
were  lifted  up,  and  the  setting  sun  streamed  brightly  into  the 
church.  In  an  instant  the  Doctor  appropriated  the  incident. 
^'Behold  it,  desponding  Christian.  Clouds  obscure  your 
heavens  during  the  long  day,  death  begins  to  draw  his  sable 
curtains  around  you.  You  despair  of  seeing  light.  But  those 
clouds  will  be  lifted  up,  and  the  light  of  God's  countenance, 
like  that  rich  sunlight,  be  poured  over  your  soul,  before  you 
go  hence  to  be  here  no  more."  Nothing  can  be  richer  or 
more  appropriate,  and  such  occurrences  are  common.  In- 
deed, in  this  very  thing  consists  a  marked  feature  of  his  elo- 
quence, a  seizing  upon  passing  events  and  pressing  them  into 
immediate  service.  It  is  this  which  gives  many  of  his  speeches 
the  fireshness  of  newly  coined  gold.  He  was  once  reading  a 
lecture  to  his  class  on  the  differences  of  minds.  The  particu- 
lar thought  occupying  his  attention  was  the  difference  between 
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embodied  and  disembodied  spirits.  Disembodied  spirits  were 
represented  as  looking  in  astonishment  upon  us,  wondering 
how  it  is  possible  for  us  to  act  at  all  in  these  clay  prisons. 
And  how  the  mind  is  fettered  by  the  feebleness  of  the  body  ! 
How  often  has  the  student,  careering  on  to  conquest,  been 
checked  by  a  jaded  or  dbeased  body,  and  the  mind,  chafing 
like  an  eager  war-horse,  been  compelled  to  cease  its  labors  ! 
The  Doctor  suddenly  closed  his  book,  drew  off  his  spectacles, 
and  pronounced  the  following  extemporaneous  thoughts. 
^<  Exceptino;  freedom  from  sin,  intense,  vigorous,  untiring  ac- 
tion is  the  mind's  highest  pleasure.  I  would  not  wish  to 
go  to  heaven,  did  I  believe  that  its  inhabitants  were  to  sit  inac- 
tive by  purling  streams,  to  be  fanned  into  indolent  slumbers 
by  balmy  breezes !  Heaven,  to  be  a  place  of  happiness, 
must  be  a  plkce  of  activity.  Has  the  far-reaching  mind  of 
Newton  rested  from  its  profound  investigations  ?  Have  David 
and  Isaiah  hung  up  their  harps,  useless  as  the  dusty  arms  in 
Westminster  Abbey  ?  Has  Paul,  glowrag  with  godlike  en- 
thusiasm, ceased  itinerating  the  universe  of  God  ?  Are  Peter, 
and  Cyprian,  and  Luther,  and  Edwards,  idling  away  eternity 
in  mere  psalm-singing  ?  Heaven  is  a  place  of  activity,  of 
never-tiring  thought.  David  and  Isaiah  will  sweep  noble 
and  loftier  strains  in  eternity,  and  the  minds  of  saints,  un- 
clogged  by  cumbersome  clay,  for  ever  feast  on  a  banquet  of 
thought,  rich,  glorious  thought.  Young  gentlemen,  press  on, 
you  will  never  get  through.  An  eternity  of  untiring  activity 
is  before  you,  and  the  universe  of  thought  your  field." 

Dr.  B.'s  mind  is  a  laboratory  teeming  with  every  variety 
of  figure.  He  never  deals  in  comparisons  unless  compelled 
to.  Comparisons  are  too  tame.  Condensed,  vivid  meta- 
phors start  up  before  you,  the  living  embodiments  of  great 
thoughts.  This  is  a  favorite  peculiarity  to  be  noticed  both  in 
bis  sermons  and  prayers.  When  laboring  under  intense  exdite- 
ment,  terse  exclamations,  rocket-like  metaphors,  are  crowded 
upon  you  with  astonishing  rapidity.  They  constitute  the 
mere  stepping-stones  for  the  hearer's  use,  whilst  the  orator, 
with  fiery  impetuosity,  rushes  to  his  conclusion.     One  might 
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hear  him  preach  a  year,  and  yel  hear  no  eflbrt  commensurmle 
with  his  great  powers.     To  bear  a  sermon  or  a  speech,  when 
the  full  energies  of  hfi  mind  are  wrought  up   to  inteosest 
excitemeDt,  is  an  era  to  the  person  capable  of  appredatiDg 
true  eloquence.     By  merest  aocident  we  saw  him  osee  when 
his  excitement  was  almost  frensy,  and  \<re  hardly  expect  to 
hear  such  another  effort.     His  audience  was  made  up  pnv 
miscuously  from  all  denominations,  the  oocasioa  being  an 
anniversary  of  the  Bible  Society.     The   influence  of  false 
religions  to  debase  men,  and  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible  to 
elevate  them,  was  his  theme.    Long  before  he  arose,  his  face 
and  movements  gave  evidence  of  high  excitement,  and  ao 
absorbed  was  he  in  his  own  thoughts,  that  he  did  not  hear 
the  announcement  of  his  name  by  the  president.     A  brotbet 
clergyman  laid  his  band  upon  his  shoulder,  and  he  started  vp. 
In  an  instant  he  leaped  into  the  heart  of  his  subject,  and  fot 
almost  an  hour  he  poui^  out  burning  words.     He  scarcely 
looked  at  the  scrap  of  paper  in  bis  hatid.    The  eibrt  was 
purely  extemporaneous.     He  was  a  giant  in  a  truth-quany. 
He  grasped  his  instrument  and  hurled  vast,  unbroken  masses 
down  the  mountain's  side.     The  mightiest  truths  were  rolled 
down  upon  us  b  his  terse  metaphors,  and  Whitefieidian  ex- 
clamations, and  onward  he  hastened,  without  stopping  to 
expand.     He  seemed  to  see  deluded  men  struggling  on  a  bot- 
tomless  ocean,  and   false   religions,  mounUib-sized,   bound 
about  their  necks,  and  sinking  them  deep  to  hopeless  ruin. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Bible  with  its  doctrines,  so  pure,  so 
sanctifying,  so  mighty,  was  a  magnificent  orb,  a  sun,  with 
omnipotent  attractions,  drawbg  man  upward  fix>m  his  degra- 
dation,  as  the  sun  moves  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.    The 
truths  were  so  noble,  the  ntetaphors  so  condensed  yet  elear, 
flashing  codvictiot  upon  the  mind,  the  excitement  was  so 
great,  as  burst  of  the  most  brilliant  eloquence  succeeded  buret, 
in  rapid  sequencie,  during   the  whole  time,  that  when   be 
ceased,  one  longnlFawn  breath  of  relief  was  heard  throughout 
the  audiiory. 

But  we  must  stop.    Oir  partkiities  to  the  West  are  per- 
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ceptible,  and  we  trust,  pardonable.  We  do  love  to  fill  our 
nikids  with  the  conceptions  of  that  grandeur  to  which  the 
West  shall  finally  attain.  At  such  moments  we  tremble. 
This  battle-field,  grander  than  a  thousand  Waterloos,  these 
hosts,  which  Milton's  pen  could  not  describe,  that  consumma- 
tion in  victory,  inore  joyful  or  woful,  ihwa  ever  perched  on  a 
o(»queror's  standard — ^these  invest  the  West  with  solemn  sub- 
limity. And  the  wise  man  will  not  close  his  eyes  against 
tbe  mute  yet  striking  lessons,  which  these  foreshadowed 
events  teach.  But  be  this  desttny  joyful  or  wofiil,  Elo- 
<^ENCE,  a  mighty  spirit  from  heaven  or  from  hell,  according 
as  she  is  subsidized,  sweeping  sensitive  cords  in  a  million 
hearts,  eliciting  notes  which  might  eharm  an  angel  or  delight 
a  demon,  binding  those  million  hearts  with  the  sweet,  yet  om-^ 
nipotent  chains  of  fraternal  love,  or  driving  them  fiercely 
asunder  to  contend  as  friends,  for  supremacy— Eloquence, 
the  mighty  Incantator  of  aH  this,  shall  lead  die  great  West 
up  the  pathway  of  life,  or  force  it  down  the  steeps  of  death. 


-rr^ 


ARTICLE  TV. 

PROFESSOR  BUSifS  ANASTASfS  HEVIEWED. 
Bj  IUt.  p.  J).  Townum  HpLA^wutf,  N«W-Y(«|^ 

In  the  Divine  administration  nothing,  perhaps,  is  more 
adapted  to  strike  us  with  surprise,  than  the  methods  adopted 
by  Infinife  Wisdom  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  glorious 
purposes.  Agencies,  wiiich  human  penetration  would  hav^ 
marked  as  wholly  destitute  of  efiiciency,  or  as  direcdy  and 
powerfully  tending  to  the  subversion  of  truth  and  virtt^e, 
have  been  chosen  by  God,  as  the  best  adapted  of  any  within 
the  range  of  his  universal  observation  and  summons,  to  the 
illustration  and  final  establishment  of  the  grand  principles  of 
fcith  and  duty.    From  the  hour  when^  in  Eden,  the  Prince  of 
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Darkness  airayed  himself  in  opposition  to  the  testimony  of 
the  Father  of  Lights,  what  has  the  history  of  our  world  pre- 
sented but  the  constant  antagonism  of  virtue  and  vice,  of 
truth  and  falsehood ;  and  however  error  and  sin  may  have 
triumphed  for  a  season,  the  issue  will  abundantly  prove  that 
'^  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  man,  and  the  weakness 
of  God  is  stronger  than  man. "  The  assaults  of  enemies,  and 
the  mistakes  of  friends,  by  which  the  ark  of  the  covenant  has 
apparently  been  endangered,  have  all  been  made  contributoiy 
to  the  settlement  of  Zion  on  an  immovable  foundation. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  by  the  interest 
awakened  in  the  churches  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
resuirection  of  the  dead,  from  the  recent  attempt  made  by 
Professor  Bush  to  undermine  the  popular  beUef.  Never, 
except  on  a  single  occasion,  had  we  listened  to  an  argument 
from  the  pulpit  on  this  important  topic.  We  had  often  no- 
ticed with  astonishment,  the  rigid  sileace  maintained  on  this 
point  by  the  Christian  ministry,  when  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church,  such  prominence  was  given  to  the  doctrine.  It  was 
necessary  that  something  should  transpire  to  break  up  this 
lethargic  state,  and  excite  the  believer  to  a  thorough  examin- 
ation of  the  nature  of  his  faith,  and  of  the  evidence  on  which 
it  rests.  The  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  might 
otherwise  become  a  dead  letter  in  the  creed  of  Christianity, 
But,  thanks  to  Professor  Bush,  or  rather  to  that  Providence 
which  brings  good  out  of  evU,  an  impulse  has  been  given  to 
the  public  mind,  which  will  not  soon  spend  itself ;  and  we 
may  thus  indulge  the  hope,  that  the  doctrine  will  hereafter 
be  better  understood,  and  more  highly  prized  than  it  has  been 
since  the  apostolic  days.  # 

In  the  latest  work  of  our  author,  entitled,  ^^Bush  on  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ,"  an  attempt  is  made  to  invalidate  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  resurrection  of  the  material  body 
of  our  Lord,  against  the  theory  of  a  spiritual  resurrection,  as 
developed  in  the  Anastasis.  We  are  not  surprised  that  he 
has  felt  the  necessity  of  guarding  more  thoroughly  a  point, 
where  his  theory  is,  if  not  the  most  bdefensible,  at  least  the 
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inost  easily  assailed.  He  has  accordingly,  in  the  treatise 
before  us,  thrown  around  his  position  a  double  line  of  circum-' 
vallation.  The  inner  is  constructed  as  follows :  ''  Our  Lord's 
resurrection  was  a  pledge,  but  not  a  pattern  of  ours,"  p.  80. 
And  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  discussion,  "  How  far  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  b  to  be  regarded  as  an  exact  pattern  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  saints,  can  only  be  determined  by  deter-  . 
mining  how  far,  from  the  nature  of  each,  the  conditions  of  the 
one  coidd  find  a  parallel  in  those  of  the  other.  It  is  certain 
that  the  body  of  Christ  did  not  '  see  corruption.'  It  is  cer«- 
tain  that  the  bodies  of  the  saints  do  see  corruption.  This 
establishes  at  once  an  immeasurable  diversity,  in  this  respect, 
between  the  two.  In  the  one  case,  a  body  is  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  change  called  resurrection,  while  its  organic  integrity 
remains  unimpaired  ;  in  the  other,  if  the  common  view  be  ad- 
mitted, bodies  which  have  been  dissolved,  dissipated,  and 
formed  into  countless  new  combinations,  are  to  be  recon- 
structed, and  vivified  anew  by  their  respective  souls  or  spirits^ 
and  thus  made  to  live  again  as  the  identical  bodies  which 
died." 

^<  Again,  it  is  clear  that  the  divine-human  constitution  of 
our  Lord^s  person  tntut  be  the  ground  of  an  immense  difibr- 
ence  in  the  condition  of  his  state  and  that  of  his  people,  both 
after  and  before  his  resurrection.  We  cannot  justly  reason 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  It  does  not  follow,  that  because 
man,  from  the  laws  of  his  nature,  goes  into  a  resurrection- 
state  as  soon  as  he  dies,  without  reference  to  his  gross  ma- 
terial body,  that  the  same  holds  good  of  the  risen  Jesus.' 
Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  unjust  than  to  attach  such  a  con- 
sequence to  a  train  of  reasoning  designed  to  show  that  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  mankind  does  not  involve 
or  imply  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body."  pp.  6,  7. 


^  How  Mr.  Bush  can  here  attempt  a  comparison  between  the  belieTer 
passing  into  a  state  of  death,  and  *^  the  risen  Jesus,"  we  see  not,  especially 
when  an  apostle  affirms  that  **  Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead  dietk  no 


more.'* 
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Of  the  principles  thus  laid  down,  the  Professor  seems  not 
lo  avail  himself  in  this  essay.      Whether  it  is  because  he  re- 
gaids   these  principles  as  so  obvious,  that  no  one  will  be 
found  bold  enough  to  call  them  in  question,  or  rather^  he- 
eause  he  holds  them  as  the  acropoUi  to  which  he  may  retire, 
if  his  outposts  are  driven  in,  we  leave  to  be  determined  by 
time.     It  is  indeed  certain  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is 
not  ^^  to  be  regarded  as  an  ^xad  pattern  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  saints,''  since  the  one  ^^  did  not  see  corruption,"  while  the 
ethers  '^  do  see  corruption."     But  does  it  follow,  that  it  may 
not  have  been  io  far  the  pattern  of  the  saints'  resurrection, 
that,  supposing  it  to  have  been  a  revivification  of  his  material 
body,  their  resurrectbn  will  likewise  be  diat  of  the  material 
body  ?     To  such 'as  deny  the  possibility  of  this,  because  the 
bodies   of  the  dead  '^  have  been  dissolved,  dissipated,  and 
fenned  into  countless  new  combinations,"  we  simply  pro- 
pound the  inquiry,  ^'  Do  ye  not  therefore  err,  not  knowing  the 
power  of  God?" 

From  the  leading  principle  above  presented,  we  do  not 
dissent  so  much,  as  fix>m  the  application  it  will  receive  in  the 
bands  of  Mr.  Budi*    We  dislike  not  so  much  that  which  is 
said,  as  that  whieb  tacetutt  is  passed  over  in  silence  :  implied, 
and  that  in  yuch  a  loaxmer  as  to  bear  strongly  in  some  minds 
in  fayor  of  the  Professor's  argoment.    We  have  no  intention, 
however,  to  enter  here  on  a  discussion  of  the  implied  use  of 
9mj  of  these  principles*   Before  his  application  of  them  is  en- 
titLad  lo  any  weight,  be  is  bound  to  show  that  the  diversity  in 
the  conditions  ia  of  9ueh  a  nature,  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  a 
materia)  reiurreetioQ  in  the  case  of  the  saints,  even  though  it 
way  have  oeetorred  in  the  case  of  the  Redeemer.     Till  Pro- 
fcssor  Bush  advai^pAS  ad  argument  in  defence  of  his  position, 
we  shall  not  feel  guivelves  called  upon  to  enter  an  argument, 
but  shall  simply  oppose  assertion  to  assertion,  and  the  belief 
of  the  Christian  world  to  that  of  an  individual.     The  onus 
prohandi  certainly  devolves  on  him  who  assails  the  popular 
&ith. 

But  there  is  an  outer  line  of  circumvallation,  which  ottr 
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author  has  labored  strongly  to  fortify.  It  is  the  spiritual 
resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Here  he  has  erected  munitions 
of  an  imposing  aspect,  which,  if  well  founded,  would  render 
his  position  impregnable.  It  is  incumbent,  therefore,  on  those 
who  conscientiously  adhere  to  the  belief  in  a  material  re- 
surrection, to  examine  candidly  and  thoroughly  the  nature  of 
the  proofs  adduced.  The  grand  question  at  issue  is  this,  Of 
what  nature  were  the  post-resurrection  appearances  of  our 
Lord  ?  Were  they  the  exhibitions  of  a  veritable  human  body, 
that  body  of  flesh  and  bones,  which  hung  upon  the  cross  ? 
Or  were  they  the  manifestations  of  a  spiritual  body,  invisible 
and  undiscoverable  by  the  physical  organs  of  sense,  and 
which  could  be  known  to  be  present  only  by  a  subjective 
change  in  the  beholders,  which  the  Professor  terms  "  the 
opening  of  a  spiritual  eye"  ?  The  latter  hypothesis  is  that 
which  he  adopts.  "  The  supposition  of  the  unconscious  de- 
velopment of  a  spiritual  sense  in  the  spectator,  affords  the  most 
probable  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  a  question  scarcely 
yet  considered  in  man's  philosophy,  whether  the  human  eye 
can  see  any  thing  that  is  not  material.  If  an  angel  is  seen  in 
human  form,  it  must  either  be  converted  to  a  human  being, 
with  its  solid  organisms,  or  it  must  be  seen  as  it  is  by  an  in- 
ternal eye,  adapted  to  take  cognizance  of  spiritual  objects." 
p.  17.  Accordingly  he  maintainsL  that  in  all  the  theophanies 
and  angelophanies  recorded  in  the  inspired  volume,  this  open- 
ing of  the  eye  of  the  spirit  occurred,  and  urges  in  support  of 
his  opinion  not  only  "  the  improhability  of  a  bona  fide  trans- 
formation of  an  angelic  into  a  human  being,"  but  also  a 
peculiarity  in  the  diction  of  the  inspired  penmen,  by  which  a 
certain  form  of  expressbn  is  appropriated  to  these  manifesta- 
tions, separating  them  in  an  undoubted  manner  from  cases  of 
physical  vision.  *'  The  usage  of  the  original  on  this  subject 
is  altogether  peculiar,  and  opens  a  field  of  philological  deduc- 
tion, of  the  importance  of  which  biblical  students  appear  to 
have  been  hitherto  very  little  aware.  It  may,  I  think,  be 
clearly  made  to  appear  that  there  is  an  appropriated  form  of 
expression  in  relation  to  the  whole  subject  of  theophanies  and 
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cmgelophanietf  which  has  been  almost  entirely  overlooked  bj 
critics  and  commentators,  but  the  results  of  which  must 
inevitably  put  a  new  phasis  upon  a  whole  class  of  texts  bear- 
ing upon  this  theme,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments." 
p.  20. 

^^  To  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  original  lan- 
guages of  Scripture,  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  number 
of  distinct  terms  which  are  promiscuously  rendered  by  our 
English  lo  see.     Thus  we  have  in  the  Hebrew  the  two  lead- 
ing terms  n{{*i  and  nm,  of  which  the  former  is  the  prevailing 
term  for  common  and  natural  vision,  while  the  latter  rim  and 
its  derivatives  are  more  especially  appropriated  to  that  interior 
mental  vision  which  was  peculiar  to  the  prophets,  whence 
nth  is  used  to  designate  a  prophet  or  teer,  and  litn  propheUcal 
vision.     Thus  Gesenius,  as  translated  by  Robinson,  gives  as 
one  of  the  leading  senses  of  t\f\  what  is  presented  by  a  divine 
influence  to  the  prophet's  mind,  either  in  visions,  properly  so 
called,  or  in  revelations,  oracles,  etc.,  as  Hah.  1:  1,    'The 
oracle  which  Habakkuk  saw,'  i.  e.  which  was  divinely  pre- 
sented to  his  mind,  which  was  revealed.'     It  is  indeed  true 
that  these  senses  are  occasionally  interchanged  with  each 
other,  and  that  mk'i  is  applied  to  menial^  and  nm  to  acuksr 
vision.   But  it  is,  nevertheless,  undeniably  the  fact,  that  what 
I  have  stated  is  the  dominafit  usage  in  regard  to  these  two 
terms.     Thus,  for  instance,  throughout  the  visions  of  Daniel, 
where  he  speaks  of  eeeing  or  beholding  the  vi^ons  of  the 
supernatural  diorama  spread  before  him,  the  term  is  invariably 
mn. 

"  In  like  manner  the  Greek,  also,  has  a  striking  diversity 
of  termS)  though  greater,  to  express  the  idea  of  '  seeing.' 
Thus  we  find  EidiOy  oQam^  ^Xinm^  ^erngtm,  ^eaofieu^  and  ofnofioif 
all  rendered  '  see,'  and  though  occasionally  these  meanings 
run  into  each  other,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  prevailing 
usage  can  be  ascertained  in  regard  to  each.  The  last  in  the 
list  above  given,  onzoficu^  is  the  term  which  the  utus  loquendi 
of  the  sacred  writers  generally  applies  to  angelic  appearances, 
as  also  to  the  divine   theophaniee^  mentioned   in   the   Old 
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Testement.  Though  applied  in  repeated  iostaaces  to  ettemal 
vision,  particularly  in  the  Septuagiot,  yet  it  is  capable  of  ab* 
solute  demoDstratioQ,  that  of  all  the  different  terms  for  ^  see- 
ing/ it  is  this  which  is  more  especially  used  to  denote  that  in 
ternal  or  intellectual  perception  which  is  expressed  by  the 
Hebrew  ntn,  of  which  it  is  in  several  instances  the  Greek 
rendering,  and  which  was  developed  in  the  prophets  when 
made  the  subjects  of  supernatural  revelations."  p.  2U    On 
p.  45  we  find  another  term,  ^eai^/fi>,  substituted  for,  or  49ub* 
joined  to>  iTtrofjicUf  as  '^  a  peculiarly  fitting  word,"  through 
*'  the  legitimate  import  of  the  tean  and  the  circumstances  of 
its  frequent  use,"  "  to  express  the  peculiar  idea"  of  "  spirit'^ 
ual  or  pr^ketic  vision,"  answering,  *^  in  thirteen  cases  out  of 
twenty-four,  to  the  Heb,  »ijn."      After  a  **  copious"  illustra* 
tion  of  the  usage  with  respect  to  oTnoftat^  the  Professor  hav- 
ing, as  he  supposes,  made  good  his  assertion  that  the  prevail- 
ing  sense  of  oatofioi  is  that  of  '^  seeing  with  the  spiritual  eye," 
proceeds,  pp.  5d*-69,  to  an  examination  of  the  post-resurrec- 
tion appearances  of  our  Lord  ^  and,  inasmuch  as  ''  the  same 
term  is  urdformfy  employed  in  speaUng  of  our  Lord's  mani* 
festations  of  himself  after  his  resurrection,"  he  cannot  dis 
cover,  ^'  why  the  inference  is  not  legitimate,  that  those  mani- 
festations fall  within  the  categcny  of  real  iheephaniei ;  or  in 
other  words,  why  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  purely  spirit- 
ual phenomena  addressed  to  a  purely  spiritual  vision." 

We  have  quoted  thus  largely  from  Professor  Bush,  that 
we  may  not  incur  the  charge  of  misrepresentation,  or  of  a 
want  of  candor  in  exhibiting  the  views  of  an  opponent.  As 
we  intend  in  the  present  article  not  to  enter  on  the  philosophy 
of  the  thing,  we  are  especially  desirous  that  his  opinions  on 
the  philological  question  should  be  fairly  before  our  readers. 

In  controverting  the  views  developed  in  the  preceding  ex* 
tracts,  we  would  by  no  means  imply  that  these  terms  are  per* 
fectly  synonymous.  We  think,  however,  that  *^  it  is  capable 
of  absolute  demon^Cratitxi,"  that  these  terms  so  run  into  each 
other,  are  so  often  substituted  one  for  the  other,  that  any  ar- 
gument on  the   quality  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection-body^ 
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based  on  the  use  of  one  or  two  peculiar  terms,  has  a  founda- 
tion less  firm  and  coherent  than  one  of  sand,  and  must  neces- 
sarily sink  from  its  own  weight. 

Let  it  be  conceded  in  the  outset,  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  '^  ortTOficu  is  the  term  which  the  tisus  hquendi  of 
the  sacred  writers  generally  applies  to  angelic  appearances, 
as  also  to  the  divine  theophanies."  Does  it  follow  from  its 
firequent  employment  by  the  bspired  amanuenses,  when  treat- 
ing of  these  themes,  that  it  is  thus  employed  from  a  peculiar 
fitness  for  the  expression  of  spiritual  vision,  or  may  not  its  use 
have  possibly  arisen  from  circumstances  over  which  the  writ- 
ters  had  no  control,  a  necessity  in  the  language,  so  that  they 
were  forced  to  the  admission  of  this  term  into  tlie  description, 
or  to  the  maintenance  of  a  rigid  silence  ?  If  it  can  be  made 
o  appear  that  this  is  the  very  term  most  commonly  used  in 
certain  relations  of  time  to  denote  ocular  vision,  have  we  any 
warrant  for  inferring  from  its  frequent  application,  in  precisely 
similar  relations^  to  theophanies,  and  angelophanies,  that  it  is 
thus  applied  because  it  has  a  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  ex- 
pression of  spiritual  vision ;  and  may  we  advance  fi*om  such 
premises  to  the  conclusion  that  this  and  that  manifestation, 
are  spiritual  manifestations,  because  they  are  denoted  by 
ontofuul  Every  tyro  knows,  that  when  a  number  of  kindred 
terms,  such  as  those  named  above,  exist,  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  Greeks  (17  xoiri/)  does  not  employ  them  all,  in 
all  their  tenses,  and  that  the  usage  is  fixed  in  favor  of  forms 
from  one  of  these  roots  in  certam  tenses,  and  of  forms  from 
some  of  the  kindred  roots  in  the  other  tenses.  No  Attic 
writer,  would  employ  a  Present  iweptio,  or  a  Future  fiom 
(psQOif  or  a  Perfect  from  ofon,  though  all  these  terms  contribute 
various  tenses  to  complete  the  conjugation  of  the  verb. 
Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  ancient  languages  may 
be  referred  to  "  go,"  as  an  example  in  point,  deriving  some  of 
its  forms  from  the  obsolete  <<  wend."  Who  would  be  war- 
ranted in  drawing  an  inference  respecting  the  nature  ot  a  mo- 
tion mentioned  by  some  writer,  because  he  sajrs  I  go,  rather 
than  /  wend,  or  /  went,  rather  than  Igoed  J    Common  sense 
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would  set  down  this  logician,  as  trying  to  amuse  us  with  the 
oddities  of  fancy,  or  as  in  need  of  some  restoratives  to  free 
him  from  a  mental  hallucination,  if  he  were  supposed  to  be 
seriously  taxing  our  belief.  And  can  any  one  justly  demand 
our  assent  to  an  inference  which  he  may  make  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  resurrection-body  of  Christ,  from  the  application 
to  it  by  the  evangelists  of  certain  forms  of  ontofiai^  when 
those  were  the  only  forms  which  general  usage  sanctioned  1 
All  that  the  sacred  writers  have  done,  in  the  employment  of 
the  term  in  question,  must  be  explained  on  this  simple  prin- 
ciple. They  were  under  a  necessity  of  resorting  to  these 
termsy  or  of  departing  from  the  common  diction.  This  fact, 
obvious  as  it  is,  has  been  wholly  overlooked  by  Professor 
Bush,  and  glares  through  the  whole  treatise.  By  way  of  ex- 
ample, let  me  cite  here  a  single  passage,  found  on  p.  25. 
"  John  16 :  16,  '  A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  (^fco^arc) 
me ;  and  again,  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  (Sxpea&e)  me.' 
So,  also,  v.  17,  19.  This  is  somewhat  remarkable,  as  the 
term  for  seeing  in  the  two  clauses  is  varied.  Whether  the 
latter  term  was  intended  to  intimate  the  peculiar  Jcind  of  seeing 
which  would  be  requisite  after  his  resurrection,  we  will  not 
here  positively  affirm,*  but  certain  it  is,  that  this  is  the  very 
word,  in  its  passive  form,*  by  which  hb  manifestations  to  his 
disciples  were  indicated." 

Has  the  Professor  overlooked  an  inaccuracy  in  the  Eng- 
lish translation,  in  which   'demQBlts  appears  as  a  Future,  and 


'  Though  the  Professor  does  **  not  here  positively  affirm,"  yet  of  course  he 
impliet  that,  in  his  opinion,  Sij/caBe  is  substitated  for  dtrooKiTc,*'  t  •  intimate  the 
pecaiiar  kind  of  seeing,"  etc.  If  this  has  any  force,  it  is  on  the  supposition  that 
be  does  net  regard  Ocdtpccrc  as  an  appropriate  temi  to  express  spiritual  rvnon. 
Tet,a8  we  have  already  observed,  on  p.  45»  he  labors  strenuously  to  show 
"  that  there  is  something  in  the  legitimate  import  of  the  term  {9t(op€ire)  and  in 
the  cireumstances  of  its  frequent  usp,  which  goes  to  render  it  a  peculiarly  fitting 
word  by  which  to  express  the  peculiar  idea"  of  *'  spiritual  vision."  We  are 
irreswtibly  reminded  of  Cowpei^a  amotiog  description  of  the  contest  between 
"  Nose  and  Eyes."    By  which  opinion  would  the  Professor  have  us  abide  1 

'  We  were  taught,  in  our  school-boy  days,  to  call  oxpifAai^  Future  Middle. 
But  perhaps  the  Professor  means  to  say,  by  which,  in  its  passiveform. 
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not  as  a  Present  ?  The  correct  version  is,  "  A  little  while, 
and  ye  do  not  see  me  ;  and  again,  a  little  while,  and  je  shatt 
see  me/'  (See  Winer,  Gram.  New  Test.  ^41.2.)  Is  it  at 
all  '^remarkable''  that  *^  the  term  for  seeing  in  the  two  clauses 
b  varied,"  when  the  Present  omoiiai  is  altogether  obsolete, 
and  the  Future  ^cw^aM  occurs  not  once*  in  the  Septuagint, 
Apocryphal,  and  New  Testament  writers  ?  Must  the  usage 
of  the  language  be  violated,  to  save  the  text  from  a  liability 
to  perversion  or  misapplication  at  the  hands  of  some  modem 
theorist }  That  this  is  the  correct  solution  will  fully  appear  by 
reference  to  other  passages  in  which  there  is  a  similar  ex«^ 
change  of  terms,  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  the  language : 

Exod.   10:  28,  29.     ""Take  heed  to  thyself  as  to  seeing 
(idH9)  my  face  any  more ;  in  whatever  day  thou  mayst  be 
seen   (69^^*)  by  me,  thou  shalt  die. — ^I  will   be   seen 
(6(p&iioofieu)  by  thee  no  more." 
^  14 :  13.  ^^The  Egyptians  ye  have  seen  («(»^ax«tf«)  to- 
day,  ye   shall   see   (nQoa^i^aBa&e  ideiw,  a   Hebraism  for 
o\pea&e)  them  no  more  for  ever." 
"  33 :  20,  23.  "  Thou  canst  not  see  (IdHt)  my  fece :  for 
man  may  not  see  (/^g)  my  face,  and  live. — And  then  shah 
thou  see  {Sxpei)  my  hinder  parts,  but  my  face  shall  not  be 
seen  (wji&^astai)  by  thee." 

Job  7 :  7,  8.  "  No  more  shall  my  eye  see  (IdeTr)  good.  The 
eye  of  him  that  seeih  {oQ^fros)  me,  shall  not  see  {mQt§U\p^ 
era*)  me." 

Psalm  63 :  2.  (Sept.  62 :  3.)  ''  Thus  in  the  holy  place  did 
I  appear  (£<p^)  before  thee ;  to  see  (idetf)  thy  power 
and  thy  glory." 

Ezek.  8 :  6,  '^  Son  of  man,  hast  thou  seen  (ieiQaxag)  what 
these  do  ?  Thou  shalt  yet  see  (S^psi)  greater  violations." 
V.  15. — *^  thou  hast  seen,  and  shall  stUl  see"  (idQUKa^ 
scoi  iu  otffti). 

Matt.  18:  17.  ^^Many  prophets  and  righteous  men  desired  to 
see  what  ye  see,  and  saw  not"  {ideSs  a  §UfteT9y  ymu  mm 
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Acts  16:  9,  10.  ^^  And  a  vision  was  seen  (mqf&tf)  by  Paul  in 

the  night.  And  when  be  had  seen  (eldsv)  the  vision,"  etc. 

See  also,  Numb.  23  :  13.   2  Sam.  14 :  24.    Dan.  1  :  13. 

John  1 :  33,  34, 51.  8 :  56, 57.  Acts.  26 :  13,  16.  Rev. 

1 :  12.    The  same  usage  prevails  throughout  the  classic 

writers. 

For  an  obvious  reason,  theopbanies  and  angelophanies  are, 
for  the  most  part,  spoken  of  in  past  or  future  time,  and  in  the 
description  of  them,  writers  were  under  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing the  appropriate  tenses  of  those  verbs  which  were  com- 
monly used,  when  vision  (I  take  the  term  here  in  its  ordinary 
or  physical  sense)  was  the  subject  of  discourse.  Their  em- 
ployment of  certain  terms  from  ^smgim  and  ofirofcoi  arose 
simply  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  required  tenses,  these  were 
the  forms  which  popular  usage  had  sanctioned  in  treating  of 
sight.  They  must  adopt  these,  or  introduce  solecistic  modes 
of  expression,  if  not  in  their  terms,  at  least  in  their  styles  To 
set  this  matter  clearly  before  our  readers,  we  have  prepared 
several  tables,  illustrating  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  New 
Testament,  Septuagint,  and  Apocryphal  writers.  The  basis 
of  our  investigations  in  the  New  Testament  is  the  text  of 
Mill.  Between  this  and  the  text  of  Griesbach,  on  the  point 
under  coqsideration,  there  are  a  few  unimportant  differences. 
The  tables  present  the  number  of  times  each  word  occurs, 
and  the  tenses  m  which  it  is  used.  Middle  forms,  employed 
in  an  Active  sense,  are  placed  with  the  tenses  of  the  Active 
Voice.     These  are  dbtinguished  by  the  letter  M. 
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A  glance  at  the  above  tables  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
any  inquirer  as  to  the  usage  of  the  Hellenistic  writers,  and  to 
convince  him  that,  in  the  employment  of  a  simple  Future  in 
the  active  sense,  and  of  a  Future  and  an  Aorist  in  the  passive 
sense,  they  had  scarcely  the  privilege  of  a  selection.  Thus  in 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY-THREE    paSSagCS  OUt  of  ONE  HUN- 


*  1  Pet.  1 :  8.  fi66Tti,  a  very  rare  form  in  this  eense,  though  common  in  the 
signification*'  to  know." 

t  We  omit  the  interjectional  forma  X6t  and  liov,  of  which  the  former  occora 
25,  the  latter,  213  times. 
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DREB  AND  EiGHTT-EiGHT  ID  wbich  the  Future  Active  is  re- 
quired, the  form  is  oxpoiuu.  The  Future  Passive  occurs 
THiRTT-THBEE  times  ;  in  tuibtt-two  places  we  find  oqt&i^GO- 
fMu,  The  Aorist  Passive  is  demanded  ninett-five  times ; 
and  in  eiohtT'Seyen  instances  they  have  adopted  <ug)^^. 
The  terms  peculiarly  appropriated  to  spiritual  manifestations 
are  the  very  terms  peculiarly  appropriated  to  PHYSICAL 
visum  in  the  same  relations  of  time.  They  are  almost  the 
ONLY  terms  which  the  language  affords.  Strange,  that  an 
argument  should  be  constructed  in  favor  of  the  spiritual  re- 
surrection of  our  Saviour  from  its  being  denoted  in  various  in- 
stances by  onrofAoi,    Yet  such  is  the  fact. 

After  the  citation  of  about  thirty  passages  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  New  Testament  to  illustrate  the  spiritual  as  well 
as  the  physical  applicaticm  of  the  term,  Mr.  Bush  remarks, 
with  reference  to  the  New  Testament  usage,  *'  Here  are  eight 
instances,  out  of  fifty-seven,  in  which  we  do  not  refuse  to  ad- 
mit that  the  original  omofAai  indicates  ocular  vision.  The 
remaining  forty-nine  constitute  so  strong  an  array  of  proofs  in 
fevor  of  the  other  sense,  that  we  see  not  why  our  asserted 
distinction  is  not  made  out.  If  so,  we  certainly  have  good 
grounds  for  the  position  that  the  allelic  appearances  recorded 
in  Scripture  were  not  made  to  the  natural  eye."  The  spirit^ 
ual  omofMUf  then,  is  to  the  physical  omofuu,  speaking  mathe- 
matically, a  little  more  than  as  m  to  one !  But,  seriously, 
how  are  the  ''  forty-nine"  instances  of  spiritual  vision,  by 
which  instances  the  predominant  sense  of  the  word  is  to  be 
proved  to  be  spiritual^  made  up  ?    Bt  including  the  verf 

PASSAGES  WHICH  ABE  THE  SUBJECT  OF  DISPUTE.     If  this  doeS 

not  involve  a  petitio  prinapiiy  we  think  that  the  world  has 
never  seen,  and  will  never  see  an  illustration  of  the  fallacy. 
Why,  if  the  Professor  will  only  allow  us  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple, and  transfer  to  our  side  of  the  account  all  the  passages  in 
dispute,  he  wUl  certainly  cry  in  vain  for  a  noi  atS  in  using  his 
spiritual  lever. 

The  cham  of  argumentation  by  wbich  the  conclusion  is 
reached  ^^  that  the  angelic  appearances  recorded  in  Scripture 
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were  not  made  to  the  natural  eye,"  is  altogether  of  a  novel 
description,  and  though  capable  of  being  converted  (we  mean 
not  perverted)  into  the  triangular  form  of  the  regular  syllo- 
gism, it  seems  to  us  wholly  destitute  of  that  indispensable 
qualit^  of  true  syllogistic  reasoning,  that  like  '^  a  three-fold 
cord"  it  ^'  is  not  quickly  broken."  Professor  Bush  first  as- 
sures us  that  it  is  capable  of  absolute  demonstration,  that  of 
all  the  different  terms  for  **  seeing"  it  is  this  which  is  more  es- 
pecially used  to  denote  that  internal  or  intellectual  perception, 
which  is  expressed  by  the  Hebrew  rnn."  This  constitutes 
the  major  premise,  and  is  imtanter  proved,  or  rather  die^ 
proved  by  a  reference  to  six  passages  in  the  Old  Testament, 
(in  not  one  of  which  ntn,  is  found,  but  uniformly  nsn)  and  to 
six  in  the  New,  most  of  them  examples  of  theophanies,  and 
angelophanies/  He  then  lays  down  the  minor  premise,  by 
quoting  Luke  3 :  16.  17 :  22.  John  3  :  36.  Rom.  5 :  21, 
and  Heb.  12 :  14,  (in  all  of  which,  but  the  last,  the  term 
^^see"  is  plainly  used  in  tibe  metaphorical  sense  of  ^' ex- 
perience," '^  enjoy,")  which  will  serve  in  his  opinion  as  *^  a 
clew"  to  the  fact,  that  ^*  the  prevailing  usage  in  regard  to 
the  term,"  is  that  of  ^'  a  seemg  by  the  eye  of  the  mind,  and 
not  of  the  body."  After  a  few  additional  citations,  in  which, 
*^  from  the  general  usage  of  the  term,"  the  very  point  which 
he  sets  out  on  the  preceding  page  to  prove,  he  infers  *'  that 
it  has  the  import,  not  of  a  bodily,  but  of  a  mental  vision,"  he 
trumpets  forth  the  conclusion  that  "the  angelic  appearances 
recorded  in  Scripture  were  not  made  to  die  natural  eye."  If, 
in  this  unlinking  of  our  author's  chain  of  argumentation,  we 
have  not  done  him  injustice,  which  we  most  sincerely  depre- 
cate, we  presume  that  our  readers  will  join  us  in  ihe  belief 
that  the  connection  between  the  antecedents  and  the  conclu- 
sion is  about  as  close,  as  that  which  exists  between  the  philo- 
sophical disquisition  prefixed  by  Sallust  to  the  Jugurtbise 
War,  and  the  body  of  the  history. 


>  Oen.  13 :  7.  35  :  9     Ezod  3  :  %.    Jadg.  6 :  19. 13  :  3.    1  Kingi  3 :  5. 
Loke  1 :  11.  iS:  43.  Aets7 :  30,  36.  R«v.  11 :  19.  lH :  1. 
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We  confess  oorselres  rather  dissatisfied  with  Professor 
Bush's  theory  and  practice  of  classification,  and  present  the 
following  as  the  result  of  a  minute  examination  of  the  use  of 
itiiofioi  in  the  New  Testament. 

It  denotes 

1.  Ocular  ouioft,  four  times. 

Acts  7 :  26.  ^^  He  (Moses)  showed  himself  (wp^)  to  them, 
as  they  strove.'* 
"  20 :  25.  "  Ye  shall  see  (oipw^a)  my  face  no  more." 

Heb.  13:  23.  ''With  whom  I  will  see  {otpofuu)  you."  So 
probably, 

John  1 1 :  40.  "  Thou  shalt  see  {&\pei)  the  glory  of  God,"  i.  e. 
in  the  resurrection  of  thy  brother.  These  are  the  only 
instances  in  which  I  refer  the  term  to  ocular  vision,  leav- 
ing out,  of  course,  for  the  present,  the  passages  under 
debate. 

2.  AitetUiimf  perception^  experience^  or  enjoyment ;  this 
being  a  ihetaphorical  use  of  the  term ;  thus  used  eight  times. 
Matt.  27  :  4.     ^*  What  is  that  to  us  ?     Thou  shalt  see  to  it" 

(ot/;e<). 
«      «  24.     "  Ye  shall  see  to  it  (Stffea&e)/' 
Acts  18 :  15.     '^  Ye  shall  yourselves  see  to  it  {ojitaa^a)." 
Luke  3  :    6.      ^^  And  all  flesh  shall  see  (i%petai)  the  salva- 
tion of  God." 
"  17 :  22,     "  Ye  shall  desire  to  see  (Idup)  one  of  the  days 

of  the  Son   of   man,   and  shall   not  see 
(oxpaa&a)  it." 
John  3 :  36.     "  He  shall  not  see  (o^rot)  life."' 
"  19 :  37.     "  They  shall  look  (Si/^OfTai)  on  him  whom  they 

pierced." 
Rom.  15 :  21.  "To  whom  he  was  not  spcken  of,  they  shall 

see  {oxpoptou)," 

3.  Spiritual  vieiony  ten  times. 


>  Pg.  89 :  49.  M  What  man  is  there  who  ihall  live,  and  ihall  not  lee 
(Ji^roi)  death  i** 
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(a)  OfGodj  or  saints^  in  t^e  world  of  glory. 

Matt.  5:8.  '^  Blessed  are  the  pure   in  heart,  for  they  shall 

see  (o^lfovsou) ,  God." 
Luke  13 :  28.  '^  When  ye  shall  see  (o\ptio&e)   Abraham  etc. 

in  the  kingdom  of  God." 
Heb.  12:  14.  '^Holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see 

(o^perou)  the  Liord." 
Rev.  22:  4.  "  They  shall  see  {oxi}ovjcu)  his  fece." 

(6)  As  in  the  prophetic  ecstasy. 
Acts  2 :  17.  '^  Your   young    men    shall  see  visions  (pQotT&s 

oiponaC)^ 
^'     16 :  9.  ^^  And  a  vision  appeared  {oQccfm  —  £(j^)  to  Paul 

by  night." 
Rev.  11 :  19.  ^'  And  the  temple  of  God  in  heaven  was  open- 
ed, and  the  ark  of  his  covenant  was  seen 
(rnqt^Ti)  in  his  temple." 
'^  12:  1.  ''And  there  appeared  {Stp&fi)    a  great  sign  in 

heaven." 
''     ''    3.  "  And  there  appeared  (of^^)    another  sign  in 
heaven." 
(c)  Of  God  the  Son  by  angels. 
1  Tim.  3 :  8.  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh — seen  (0)9^7)  by 

angels." 
4.  Supernatural  manifestations^  twenty-thre^  times. 

(a)  The  exhibition  of  the  cloven  tongues,  nianifestly 
differing  from  the  incidents  recorded  Acts  16 :  9. 
Rev.  11  :  19,  etc. 

Acts  2:3.    ''  There  appeared  ((Sqt&^ap)    to  them  cloven 

tongues." 

(b)  Angelic  visitations. 

Luke  1 :  U.  ''  And  an  angel  of  the  Lord  was  seen  {mqi^rj) 

by  him." 
''    22 :  43.  ''  And  an  angel  from  heaven  appeared  (009^^) 

to  him." 

Acts  7 :  30.  "  And  an  angel  of  the  Lord  (the  Angel-Jeho- 
vah) appeared  (cag)^)  to  him  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Mount  Sina." 
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Acts  7:    35.  ^^  And  by  the  hand  of  the  angel  that  appeared 

{oapOirtog)  to  him  in  the  bush." 

(c)  The  tnanifestation  of  Moses  and  Elijah. 

Matt.  17:  3.  '<  Moses  and    Elijah    appeared    {SqiOriaaf)   to 

them." 
Mark  9:4.  '^  And  Elijah,  with  Moses,  appeared   {£qiOti)  to 

them." 
Luke  9:  31.  ^<  Moses  and  Elijah,  who  appeared  (ocp&ifteg)  in 

glory."  ^ 

(d)  The  manifestations  of  the  Saviour  after  his  ascension. 

1.  His  various  appearances  to  Paul. 

Acts 9:  17.  "The  Lord  Jesus,  who  appeared   {oqiOetg)  to 

thee  in  the  way." 
"  26:  16.  "For  this  purpose  have  I  appeared   (£(p{>tpf) 

to  thee." 
«      "    "m  the  which  I   will    appear    (oqp^iJ<TOfi«i)  to 
thee." 
1-Cor.  15:8.  "He  was  seen  (wcp&ri)  by  me  also." 

2.  The  manifestations  at  his  noQovaia  or  second  coming. 

Mark   13  •  26*  >  "  '^^^y  ^^^^  ^^  (o^jfovfrni)  the  Son  of  man 

Luke'  21 ;  27!  5       *'**'^°^'"  *^- 

Matt.   26 :  64.  >  "  Ye  shaU  see    (S^psa^s)  the  Son  of  man, 

Mark   14  :  62.  )        seated,"  etc. 

Johnl:  51.  "  Thou  shalt  see  (01^01)  greater  things  than  these." 

"   "  52.  "  Ye  shall  see  (iipea&e)  heaven  opened,  and  the 

angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  on  the 

Son  of  man." 

Heb.  9 :  28.  "  To  them  that  look  for  him  shall  he  appear 

(ji<P^a9t(u)  the  second  time,  without  sin,  to 
salvation." 
1  John  3 :  2.  "  We  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  (2^ 

/is^a)  him  as  he  b«" 
Rev.  1:7.  "  He  cometh  with  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall 

see  him  (mltstoi  nig  ogf&aXfwg).^ 
(e)  A  Theophany. 
Acts  7:2.  "  The  God  of  glory  appeared    ((09^)  to  our 

father  Abraham." 
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5.  The  mantfesiations  which  Jesus  made  of  himself  be* 
tween  the  resurrection  and  the  asunsion  twelve  times. 

(d)  Prospectively  f  of  his  visiting  his  disciples. 
John  16 :  22.  '^  But  I  will  see  (ot/^o^t)  you  agaia.*^ 

(h)  Prospectively^  of  their  beholding  him. 

Malk  16  •  7!  \  "Theie  shall  ye  see  {Sjpsa^e)  him." 

Matt.  28 :  10.  *'  And  there  shall  they  see  {S^poptai)  me." 
John  16:  16,  17,  19.    "A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see 

{ixpeo^e)  me/' 
(c.)  Retrospectively^  of  his  appearances. 
Luke  24 :  34.  ^*  And  hath  appeared  (Ai^^fi)  to  Simon." 
Acts  13  :  31.  '^  And  he  was  seen  {wf&n)  many  days,"  etc. 
1  Cor.  15 :  5.  '^  He  was  seen  (009^17)  of  Cephas." 

"       "    6.  "  He  was  seen  ((09^17)  of  above  five  hundred 

brethren  at  once." 

"  "  7.  "  He  was  seen  (coqpi^)  of  James. 
From  a  review  of  the  above,  it  will  appear  that  in  eight 
mstances  the  word  is  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  These 
passages  must  of  course  be  set  aside,  as  not  bearing  either 
way  on  the  decision.  In  thirty-five  passages  the  word  is  the 
subject  of  dispute.  In  the  texts  which  remain,  It  is  used  four 
times  of  ocular,  and  ten  times  of  spiritual  vision.  I  ask  then, 
would  it  be  safe  to  erect  a  theory  concemmg  the  nature  of 
our  Saviour's  resuirecdon-body  on  such  a  foundation  as  this  ? 
Is  it  philosophical  to  attempt  to  support  the  theory  of  the 
spiritual  resurveotion  of  our  Lord  by  evidence  so  unsatbfac- 
tory  ?  We  base  these  inquiries  on  the  supposition  that  no 
light  can  be  thsiMKrn  on  the  nature  and  the  use  of  the  term, 
but  that  wUcih;  may  be  gathered  from  the  fourteen  passages  to 
which  we  have  referred  ;  but  is  this  supposition  true  ?  In  not 
a^iagle  inslaiice  does  the  context  indicate  anything  peculiar 
in  the  application  of  this  term  to  the  manifestations  of  our 
Lofd  after  his  resurrection.  Neither  is  there  any  thing  in  the 
original  meaning  of  the  term,  nor  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
used,  mdicative  of  a  peculiar  appropriateness  or  appropria- 
tion to  the  expression  of  spiritual  vision.    The  terms  em- 
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ployed  in  the  disputed  passages  are  the  terms  of  common  life ; 
the  every^day  terms  in  these  tenses :  terms,  which^  by  the 
condition  of  the  language,  writers  were  almost  compelled  to 
use.  They  are  frequently  applied  to  the  sight  of  spiritual 
beings  ;  but  where  is  the  proof  that  these  beings  cannot  be 
seen  by  the  natural  eye  ?  Certainly  it  is  not  afforded  by  the 
fact  that  the  knowledge  of  Jesus,  and  salvation,  and  the  days 
of  the  Son  of  man,  and  eternal  life,  cannot  be  made  to  as- 
sume bodily  sliapes,  and  thus  be  the  objects  of  ocular  percep- 
tion. Yet  it  is  the  application  of  ontoiAtu  to  these  very  ideas 
which  the  Professor  takes  as  his  '*  clew"  to  guide  him  through 
the  mazes  of  the  labyrinth.  With  this  line  he  readily  di- 
vides examples  of  spiritual  from  examples  of  physical  vision^ 
and  marshals  all  things  into  their  appropriate  places.  But 
does  Mr.  Bush  in  fact  believe  that  a  spiritual,  being  cannot  be 
seen  by  the  natural  eye  ?  On  what  principle,  then,  will  he  ex- 
plain the  incidents  recorded  Num.  22 :  23,  25,  27,  33  ?  Was 
Balaam's  ass  endowed  with  spiritual  vision  ?  If  so,  she  must^ 
as  we  conceive,  have  possessed  a  spiritual  nature^  and  in  this 
respect  have  excelled  all  other  animals  of  the  asinine  species, 
unless  perchance  the  whole  species  has  been  wronged  by 
universal  consent,  being  made  the  butt  of  obloquy  in  the  well- 
known  proverb,  when  in  reality  it  ought,  through  its  peculiar 
spiritual  endowments,  to  have  been  elevated  to  the  dignities 
and  immunities  of  other  ratiocinative  animals.  But,  if  the  ass 
was  not  endowed  with  spiritual  vision,  she  must  have  discern- 
ed the  angel  by  the  natural  eye.  And  if  ocular  vision  is 
sufficiently  keen  in  the  lower  tribes  to  enable  them  to  discern 
an  angel,  we  see  not  why  an  angel  might  not  be  perceived  by 
the  human  eye.  We  shall  undoubtedly  be  reminded  that,  v. 
31,  it  13  said,  "  The  Lord  opened  (Heb.  ij"; ;  Sept.  ineHalvxpe) 
the  eyes  of  Balaam,"  as  if  this  were  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  see  the  angel.  But  does  the  language  indicate  an  ''  open- 
ing of  a  spiritual  eye,"  any  more  than  the  expression  con- 
cerning Hagar,  Gen.  21 :  19,  '^  And  God  opened  her  eyes, 
and  she  saw  a  well  of  living  water."  Certainly  the  water  was 
not  spiritual^  and  not  therefore  incognizable  by  the  outward 
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eye.  Nor  was  Hagar,  before  her  eyes  were  opened,  blind.  All 
that  the  expression  denotes,  is,  that  her  eyes  were  directed  by 
God  to  a  particular  spot,  where  a  fountain  poured  forth  the 
needed  beverage.  The  fountain  was  there  before,  but  she 
had  failed  to  notice  it*  But  the  Professor  will  perhaps  urge  a 
difference  in  the  original.  The  word  is  not  nb),  but  nj^B. 
True  ;  but  this  adds  to  the  strength  of  our  argument  against 
the  theory  of  spiritual  vision ;  for  here  ngtt,  the  very  term  for 
supernatural  vision,  is  applied  to  a  case,  which,  we  think,  all 
will  admit,  was  one  of  ocular  perception.  Both  in  the  word 
used  to  mark  the  opening  of  the  eyes,  and  in  that  indicative 
of  the  seeing^  the  phrase  corresponds  precisely  with  3  Kings 
6:  17,  s-jni  —  ngB^i  :  kw  —  ngfiv.  What  shall  we  infer 
from  this  sameness  of  expression  ?  Simply  this,  that  even  in 
the  case  of  supernatural  manifestations,  the  presentation  may 
be  made  to  the  natural  eye  ;  that  it  may  be  quickened  so  as 
to  take  cognizance  of  objects,  which  ordinarily  escape  its  no- 
tice. Paul,  notwithstanding  '<  the  abundance  of  the  revela- 
tions" communicated  to  him,  would  not  undertake  to  decide 
the  question,  whether  the  disclosures  made  to  him  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  were  made  to  him  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the 
body,  and  with  all  deference  to  the  talents  of  Mr.  Bush  it  does 
seem  to  us  to  savor  somewhat  of  arrogance  for  him  to  assume 
a  position,  which  an  inspired  Apostle  dared  not  occupy. 

And  here,  inasmuch  as  we  shall  not  find  a  better  oppor- 
tunity, we  must  for  a  moment  advert  to  a  remark  occurring,  p. 
82 :  "  *  And  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  vanished  out  of 
their  sight.'  What  is  clearer  than  that  this  does  not  refer  to 
their  natural  organs  of  sight,  but  to  an  interior  mental  or  spirit- 
ual perception  by  which  alone  they  were  able  to  '  discern  the 
Lord's  body.'  Here,  then,  we  have  the  most  unequivocal  as- 
surance that  it  was  by  means  of  an  inward  subjective  change 
in  themselves  that,  on  this  occasion,  they  were  enabled  to 
recognize  the  Saviour  in  his  resurrection-person."  We  can 
discover  here  no  such  "  unequivocal  assurance  ;"  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  appears  most  manifest,  that  all  which  is  intended, 
Luke  24  :  31,  by  the  expression  "their  eyes  were  opened" is 
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the  removing  of  that  influence  which  was  said,  v.  16,  to  have 
been  previously  exerted  upon  them ;  "  their  eyes  were  hol'ben, 
that  they  should  not  know  him."  The  features  of  thm 
Master  were  perfectly  familiar  to  them ;  but  on  thb  occasion 
a  supernatural  influence  was  put  forth,  by  which  they  were 
prevented  from  immediately  recognizing  him,  as  they  would 
have  done,  if  the  miraculous  interference  had  not  occurred. 
All  that  was  needed  to  enable  them  to  discern  their  Teacher, 
was  that  their  eyes  should  be  restored  to  their  natural  state. 
We  regard  this  passage,  thus  explained,  as  a  ^'  clew"  to  the 
other  passages  in  which  our  Lord,  after  his  resurrection,  was 
not  at  once  recognized  by  his  disciples. 

But  to  return  from  a  digression,  which  has  extended  be- 
yond our  anticipations.  If  any  word  in  the  Greek  language 
properly  denotes  ocular  vision,  that  word  is  onrofjiai.  This  is 
evidcQt  from  its  connection  with  oqiOaXfios  "  the  eye,'*  (com- 
pare the  more  ancient  oaffofjiai,  allied  to  oatrs  *'  the  eyes,")  as 
well  as  from  numberless  instances  in  which  it  is  thus  used. 
Any  one  wishing  examples  can  find  them  scattered  through 
the  Septuagint ;  or,  if  he  would  rather  have  an  accumulation 
of  them,  he  may  tuj*n  to  Levit.  13,  where  the  word  is  thus 
applied  twenty-Jive  times.  That  it  is  altogether  synonymous 
in  common  usage  with  ^Unca,  eidm,  and  ogdm,  may  be  inferred 
from  its  frequent  exchange  with  these  terms  in  the  progress  of 
discourse. 

There  is  left,  then,  but  one  defence,  behind  which  the 
author  may  attempt  to  shelter  his  theory,  viz.,  the  signification 
of  njn,  and  the  correspondence  between  this  term  and  o/tto/ioi. 
A  slight  examination  of  the  Hebrew  text  will  show  that  no 
such  appropriation,  as  Professor  Bush  supposes,  exists.:  If 
our  investigations  are  correct,  ntn  occurs  in  all  fifty  times, 
twenty-six  times  with  reference  to  ocular  vision,  or  in  the  or- 
dinary metaphorical  sense,  and  twenty-four  times  with  refer- 
ence to  prophetical  vision,  or  a  sight  of  the  Divine  Being. 
The  kindred  Chaldee  term  mn  is  found  thirty  times  and  only 
once  out  of  the  writings  of  Daniel.  This  is  used  twenty-four 
times  o{ prophetical  vision,  and  only  six  times  of  ocular  vision, 
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or  metaphoricatty.  Does  the  fact  just  stated  militate  in  the 
least  against  our  position  ?  By  no  means.  How  few  are  the 
instances  in  which  Daniel  has  any  occasion  to  speak  of  ocular 
vision  !  Yet  he  introduces  titn  in  this  sense  five  times.  Had 
he  been  an  annalist,  instead  of  a  prophet,  the  preponderance 
would  naturally  have  been  as  large  on  the  other  side.  We 
meet  with  it,  even  here,  often  enough  in  the  ordinary  sense  to 
prove  that  there  was  nothing  exclusive  in  its  nature,  and  the 
prophetic  preponderance  here  can  never  shake  our  opinion 
concerning  the  true  signification  of  the  word,  as  developed  at 
large  in  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament.'  In  the  una 
hquendi  of  the  inspired  penmen,  we  discover  nothing  which 
would  lead  us  to  consider  mn  more  appropriate  to  spiritual 
vision  than  nK*;.  Is  the  one  applied  to  the  vision  of  an  angel, 
or  of  the  Almighty  ?  So  is  the  other.  Is  the  one  employed 
in  the  description  of  prophetic  scenes  ?  ^  is  the  other.  When 
Jehovah  promises  to  favor  Moses  with  a  sight  of  his  glory,  the 
term  is  nvc\.  When  Elisha  gazes  on  the  ascending  Elijah,  it 
is  the  same  ns'j.  When  he  prays  the  Lord  to  open  the  eyes 
of  his  attendant,  that  he  may  see  the  horses  and  chariots  of 
fire,  by  which  they  are  guarded,  we  have  again  nfi}";.  When 
Isaiah  writes,  "  I  saw  the  Lord  in  his  glory,"  he  employs  the 
same  term.  Out  of  eighteen  instances  in  which  the  Lord  ap- 
peared to  the  patriarchs,  the  children  of  Israel,  etc.,  in  aU  hut 
one  the  word  is  txticy.  In  the  visions  of  Jeremiah,  ch.  1,  of 
Ezekiel,  ch.  1,  8,'  10,  11,  40,  43,  44,  47,  of  Joel,  (2 :  28,) 

*  We  subjoin  a  list  of  all  the  paseages  in  which  these  words  occur : — 
ntn  in  tbe  ordinary  eense,  Exod.  16  :  21.  Job  8 :  17. 15  :  17.  24  :  1.  27  : 

12.  34  :  32.  36  :  25.  Psalms  11  :  4,  7.  17  :  2.  27  :  4.  46 :  8.  58  :  8,  10.  63 :  2. 
(herd  exchanged  with  }-lM^    ^^  <^Ibo  in  Exod.  24  :  10,  11,  and  Num.  24  : 

16,  17.)  Prov.  22:  29.  24:  32.  29:  20.  Cant.  6 :  13.  (7:  1.)  bij. 
Isa.  26  :  11.  bis.  33  :  20.     48 :  6.    57  -  8.     Micah  4 :  11.     nm ,    Ezra  4  : 

14.  Dan.  2:8.  3:  19,  25,  27.  5:  23.  mH;  applied  to  the  tuIoq 
of  God,  Exod.  24  :  11.    Num.   24  :  4,  16.  '  Job  19 :  96,  27.     Pi.  17 : 

15.  Isa.  33  :  17 ;  applied  to  prophetical  vision,  Isa.  1  :  1.  2 :  1.  13  : 1.  30  : 
10.  Sam.  2  :  14.  bis.  Ezek.  12  :  27.  13  :  6,  7, 8,  9, 16,  23.  21 :  29.  (21 :  34.) 
A.mos  1 : 1.  Micah  1:1.    Hah.  1 :  1.  njri,  Dan.  2  :  26, 31,  34,  41,  bis.  48, 

46.  4 :  2, 6,  7, 10,  15, 17,  20.  5  :  5.  7 :  1, 2,  4,6,  7,  9, 11, 13,  21. 
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of  Amos,  cb.  7-9,  of  Z^chariah  ch.  1--6,  we  have  still 
n«*;  5  and  so,  Daniel,  ch.  8,  9,  10,  12,  And  yet  Professor 
Bush  asserts,  p.  21,  that  ^'  throughout  the  visions  of  Daniel, 
where  he  speaks  of  seeing  or  beholding  the  visions  of  the 
supernatural  diorama  spread  before  him,  the  term  is  invariably 
fitn  "  ! !  An  imperfect  examination  of  the  writmgs  of  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Joel,  Amos,  Habakkuk,  and  Zechariah, 
presents  us  with  about  eighty  illustrations  of  the  prophetic  use 
of  fiK*;.  If,  then,  we  are  to  judge  of  die  nature  of  a  term  by 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  more  es- 
pecially by  the  number  of  time*  it  is  thus  applied,  nK*n,  as  a 
prophetic  or  spiritual  term,  must  take  precedence  of  njn.  The 
Professor  speaks  likewise  of  the  derivatives  of  titn,  as  '^  es- 
pecially appropriated  to  mental  vision."  Why  this  segrega- 
tion ?  Is  n;h  used  to  denote  a  prophet  or  seer  7  So  is  nvr\.  Is 
f\iT\  applied  to  prophetical  vision  ?  So  is  ^Knc.  In  fine,  they 
are  so  similarly  '^  appropriated,"  so  interchanged,  that  we  fail 
to  perceive  any  ground  for  the  distinction  which  Mr.  Bush  has 
attempted  to  establish  between  these  ^^  two  leading  terms"  of 
vision. 

In  the  supposed  correspondence  between  nth  and  Sfnofuuy 
he  is  equally  unfortunate.  <'It  is  capable,"  says  he,  ^^  of  abso- 
lute demonstration,  that  of  all  the  different  terms  for  '  seeing,' 
it  is  this  which  is  more  especially  used  to  denote  that  internal 
or  intellectual  perception  which  is  expressed  by  the  Hebrew 
rnn."  Do  facts  sustain  this  bold  assertion  ?  "Onjofiai  has  been 
employed  by  the  LXX  246  times,  but  in  only  seven  texts 
have  they  substituted  it  for  riin.  In  two  hundred  and  thirty^ 
six  instances  is  it  the  version  of  nxn.  If  these  translators  re- 
garded ntn  as  a  peculiarly  spiritual  term,  they  certainly  did 
not  thus  regard  oTttofuu ;  and  vice  versa.  Nor  did  ^aai^Mo 
fare  remarkably  well  at  their  hands ;  (or  in  only  thirteen  places 
have  they  made  it  stand  for  ntn,  while  in  almost  thirty  in- 
stances have  they  conferred  this  honor  on  <<  the  common" 

'  I  include  in  these  enamerations  the  Chaldaic  form,  and  simply  add  to 
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Enough  has,  doubtless,  been  said  to  satisfy  the  minds  of 
all,  whose  judgments  are  not  warped  by  attachment  to  a  favor- 
ite theory.  Yet  we  cannot  withhold  some  brief  observations, 
illustrative  of  the  application  of  the '  several  terms  of  vision 
specified  in  the  list. 

Bltftfo  is  applied  to  the  Son  of  man's  seeing  the  Father, 
John  5 :  19 ;  to  the  disciples  beholding  the  ascension.  Acts  1: 
9 ;  to  a  sight  of  the  cloven  tongues.  Acts  2 :  33  ;  to  the  sup- 
posed sight  of  a  vision,  in  the  case  of  Peter,  Acts  12:  9  ;  to 
the  discernment  of  Jesus  in  his  glcMy,  by  the  eye  of  faith, 
Heb.  2 :  9 ;  to  the  vision  in  Patmos,  Rev.  1  :  11;  to  the  visions 
on  the  opening  of  the  seals,  Rev.  6 :  1 ,  3,  5,  7,  (where  a 
various  reading  occurs,  introduced  by  Griesbach  into  the  text, 
omitting  ^line,  v.  3,  and  substituting  He,  v.  1,5,  7,)  and  22 : 
8  bis  to  the  vision  as  a  whole.  We  say  nothing  of  the  nu- 
merous examples  in  which  it  is  used  metaphorically. 

EJdop  is  applied  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  Jesus 
at  his  baptism,  Matt.  3:  16,  Mark  1 :  10,  (where  it  is  said 
he  saw  the  heavens  opening,)  and  John  1  :  33  ;  to  the  scenes 
of  the  transfiguration.  Matt.  16:  28.  17:  8.  Mark  9:  1,  8, 
9,  and  Luke  9 :  27,  32  ;  to  the  sight  of  Jesus  after  his  resur- 
rection, Matt.  28  :  17,  Luke  24  :  39,  bis,  and  John  20 :  20, 
25,  27,  29 ;  to  the  vision  of  an  angel,  Mark  16 :  5,  Luke  1 : 
12,  29,  Acts  10:  3,  17,  and  11  :  13 ;  to  what  transpired  in 
vision.  Acts  9 :  12,  {eJdep  iv  oqdfiau,)  and  11:5,  6,  whence, 
as  well  as  from  other  passages,  we  infer  that  Luke  must  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  "  appropriation"  of  that  which 
is  '^  spiritual,"  as  with  the  helps  which  we  modems  have  he 
would  have  seen  to  a  demonstration,  that  he  must  write  e/ioi 
£qi&^  iv  ixatdaei  oQafiOi  and  not  the  gross  cZ^of.  It  is  used  of  the 
sight  of  the  burning  bush.  Acts  7 :  31,  of  Stephen's  vision  of 
the  glory  of  God,  7 :  55,  (note  the  transition  to  ^seitQw,  v.  56, 
proving  the  two  synonymous,)  9 :  27.  22  :  14,  18,  of  Paul's 
vision  of  Christ ;  so,  likewise,  26  :  16,  which  Professor  Bush 


the  above,  that  in  the  translation  of  these  words  the  LXX  have  adopted 
nearly  Itoeniif  different  expressions. 
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must  regard  as  a  very  "  remarkable"  passage,  since  the  term 
for  seeing  in  the  three  clauses  is  varied,  so  that  we  have 
mq^&ijr  eoi  — <or  ts  eVfs^,  <Sif  re  oqf^ijifoftai.  It  is  applied  to  Paul's 
vision  of  the  Macedonian,  16:  10,  (in  v.  9,  oQUfjia^qi&ti ;  here 
to  oQa/ia  eldev,)  and  between  ffty  and  sixty  times  in  the 
Apocalypse  to  the  various  objects  disclosed  in  vision,  as  the 
Lord  Jesus,  angels,  the  New  Jerusalem,  heaven  opened, 
sights  in  heaven,  etc.  Thus  we  have  in  all  about  ninety  in* 
stances,  in  which  eWop  is  applied  to,  in  a  few  cases  supposed^ 
in  most,  real,  supernatural  manifestations^  What  will  the 
Professor  say  now  of  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  sacred  writers  ? 

Oeaoficu  is  used  of  die  descent  of  *  the  Spirit  on  Jesus  at 
bis  baptism,  John  1 :  32;  of  the  sight  of  Jesus  after  his  resur- 
rection, Mark  16:  11,  14;  of  the  ascension,  Acts  1 :  11;  of 
the  supernatural  light  seen  by  Paul  and  his  companions  on  the 
journey  to  Damascus,  22:  9;  and  of  the  vision  of  God,  1  John 
4:  11,  where  it  is  perfectly  synonymous  with  ioo^ox^,  John 
1:  19. 

OeenQim  is  applied  to  Satan's  falling  from  heaven,  (meta- 
phorically,) Luke  10:  18;  to  the  supposed  vision  of  a  spirit, 
and  the  real  vision  of  Christ,  24 :  37,  39 ;  (in  the  latter  ex- 
changed with  idsti;)  to  the  ascension,  proleptically,  John  6 : 
62;  to  the  vision  of  two  angels,  John  20:  12,  and  v.  14  to 
Jesus  himself  in  his  resurrection-body ;  to  the  heavens  open- 
ed. Acts  7:  56,  and,  in  a  different  sense.  Acts  10  :  11,  and  to 
the  two  witnesses,  in  their  resurrection-state,  and  in  their  as- 
cension. Rev.  II:  11,  12.  In  our  opinion,  it  denotes  super- 
natural vision  but  six  times,  while  it  is  more  than  thirty  times 
used  of  ocular  perception,  and  in  the  remaining  instances  is 
applied  metaphorically.  We  perceive  no  peculiar  adaptation 
to  the  expression  of  spiritual  vision,  in  a  term  familiarly  em- 
ployed with  reference  to  the  sight  of  a  wolf,  a  sepulchre,  a 
stone,  a  pile  of  buildings,  etc.  We  believe  that  not  even  an 
experimental  knowledge  of  clairvoyance  would  sufficiently 
quicken  our  discernment  for  such  lyncean  penetration. 

'OQciio,  which  the  Professor  refers  "  to  the  outward  organ ' 
of  vision,"  is  ten  times  applied  to  (rod  ;  (so  in  the  Septua- 
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gint  ^eop  i^diiafisp^  Judges  13 :  22.  Some  read  sS^ofitf^) 
likewise  to  the  sight  of  angels,  Luke  1 :  22.  24 :  23  ;  to  the 
scene  of  the  transfiguration  9  :  36 ;  to  a  sight  of  Abraham  in 
heaven,  16 :  23  ;  of  the  Saviour  q^er  his  resurrection,  John 
20  :  18,  25,  29 ;  after  his  ascension,  Acts  22 :  15,  1  Cor.  9 : 
1  ;  and  to  the  pattern  of  the  tabernacle  showed  to  Moses  on 
the  mount.  It  occurs  in  the  literal  sense  some  ten  or  ttoehe 
times,  (leaving  out  those  passages  to  which  exception  might 
be  taken,)  but  is  most  frequently  employed  in  a  metaphori- 
cal manner. 

These  citations  bring  to  light  another  mistake  into  which 
our  author  has  fallen  through  an  undue  anxiety  to  prove  the 
spuntual  resurrection  of  Christ.  Unfortunately  for  himself,  and 
for  the  cause  of  truth,  he  has  made  all  his  investigations  on  this 
subject  through  lenses  which  are  not  achromatic.  Being  them- 
selves of  a  spiritual  hue,  they  impart  the  same  coloring  to 
every  object  which  he  views.  What  adds  to  the  disadvan- 
tage is,  that  while  they  are  of  a  high  magnifying  power,  there 
are  imperfections  m  the  sphericity,  so  that  they  give  to  the 
investigator  distorted  views  of  facts,  which  distortions  he 
places  before  his  readers  as  accurate  delineations.  Thus,  p. 
59,  he  informs  them  that  ontofiai  is  uniformly  employed  in 
speaking  of  our  Lord's  manifestations  of  himself,  after  his  re- 
surrection.'' But  we  have  seen  above  that  eJdop  is  applied 
seven  times  to  the  appearances  of  our  Saviour  between  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  ;  ^edofuu  ttoice ;  ^ttogito  once ; 
oQoimy  TH£  PHYSICAL  oQciiOj  three  times.  Besides  these,  three 
other  terms  are  employed  in  the  same  connection,  viz.  intdpo- 
/uoi,  (cited  by  Prof.  Bush  himself,)  Acts  1:  3,  q>aina,  Mark 
16:9,  (which  term  is  also  used  of  angelic  appearances,  Matt. 
1  :  20.  2:13, 19,  and  of  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man,  24 :  30. 
It  is  in  the  Old  Testament  applied  to  Jehovah,  Num.  23 :  3, 
bis,  and  Isa.  60 :  2,  also  in  the  Apocrypha  to  angelic  appear- 
ances, 2  Mace.  3 :  25,  33.  10 :  29.  11:  8,)  and  qpaycfoa^ 
Mark  16:  12,  14,  and  John  521  :  1,  bis,  14.  Thus  instead  of 
a  single  term  applied  to  these  manifestations,  we  have  eight ; 
those  which  the  Professor  overlooks  occur  in  <u?en^y  instances. 
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while  SfttofAcu  is  found  in  only  twelve.     The  author  should 
certainly  be  more  careful  in  the  announcement  of  facts. 

We  are  reminded  here  of  some  additional  misconceptions 
respecting  the  signification  of  words,  connected  with  the  gen- 
eral subject.  "Oqaaig  is  not  confined  to  <^  mental  vision,"  as 
is  stated,  p.  24.  It  is  indeed  more  commonly  used  in  this 
sense,  but  many  examples  might  be  adduced  of  the  other 
sense.  Thus  Gen.  2:9,  ^^  every  tree  beantiful  to  the  sight," 
iqaiorslQ  o^a(fip ;  Lev.  13  :  12,  *^  during  all  the  inspection  of 
the  priest,"  xaif  oltfr  jijw  oQcufw;  1  Sam.  16:  12,  "exceeding- 
ly beautiful  m  appearance,"  aya(^og  oQwrei  xvQtip ;  Eccles.  1 1 : 
9,  "  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes,"  iw  oQwrei  oq^&aXfiw  aow  In 
the  New  Testament  the  word  is  used  but  four  times ;  twice 
in  the  natural  sense.  Rev.  4:3,"  like  in  appearance  to  a  jas* 
per-stone— an  emerald,"  ofioiog  oQwiei,  bis ;  and  twice  in  the 
spiritual  sense,  Acts  2:  17,  and  Rev.  9 :  17. 

Similar  is  the  mistake  respecting  imaaiaj  a  rare  word, 
employed  Luke  1 :  22.  24  :  23,  Acts  26  :  19,  and  2  Cor.  12 : 
1.  In  the  LXX  we  meet  with  it,  Dan.  9  :  23.  10  :  1,  7,  bis, 
8,  16,  and  Mai.  3:2.  If  the  prophecy  in  Malachi  3  had,  as 
most  suppose,  at  least  an  mcipient  fulfilment  in  the  incarna- 
tion of  Emmanuel,  tlie  word  must  here  be  understood  literally. 
In  Wisdom  of  Sirach  43 :  18,  it  is  employed  metaphorically, 
"  At  the  sight  of  him,  (Jehovah,)  the  mountains  are  shaken  ;" 
but  V.  2,  of  the  same  chapter,  no  one  can  hesitate  about  the 
literal  application, "  the  sun  in  his  appearing,"  §Xioc  ir  omaaia. 
So  in  an  apocryphal  fragment  of  Esther,  (14:  16,  Edit,  of 
Van  Ess,  4:  17,)  quoted  by  Bretschneider,  h  ^jJiegatg  omaolag 
fiov,  "  in  the  days  of  my  appearance,"  i.  e.  when  I  make  my 
appearance  before  the  king.  These  are  all  the  passages  in 
which  we  are  aware  of  its  occurrence. 

We  come  next  to  the  phrase  ctxpamog  iyhfeto,  Luke  24: 
31,  which  the  Professor  translates,  "he  became  invisible," 
and  adds  the  following  comment :  "  The  original  Sxpamog,  it 
is  true,  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Scriptures,  but  lexicogra- 
phers remark  that  there  is  no  difference  in  import  between  this 
and  aqpaiT^Vf  which  is  several  times  applied  m  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment  to  the  sudden  disappearance  of  angels.  Thus  2  Mac^. 
3 :  34,  '^  And  having  spoken  thus,  they  (the  angeis)  appeared 
no  more  {aqtavelg  iyipoftoY'  Here,  th^i,  we  are  undoubtedly 
taught  that  our  Lord  suddenly  and  miraculously  disappeared 
from  the  view  of  his  disciples.  Our  author  certainly  deserves 
commendation  for  having  recourse  to  the  kindred  iqtar^  to 
determine  the  signification  of  aqfaprog.  We  intend  to  foHow 
his  example.  But  unfortunately,  in  the  statement  respecting 
the  use  of  aq)avijg  c/srero  he  is,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  con- 
cordance of  Trommius,  altogether  in  an  error.  Instead  of  the 
phrase  being  '^  several  times  applied  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  angels,'^  it  never  occurs  in  any 
application.  And  the  only  place  in  the  Apocryphal  writmgs 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  it  is  thus  employed  is  the 
passage  quoted.  It  is  said  to  occur  twice  in  the  Acts  of 
Thomas,  ^  27,  ^  43.     Another  confirmation  of  the  remark 

of  Horace : 

Quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerue. 

Illustrious  Homer  sometimes  takes  a  nap. 
We  may  add  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 

Venim  operi  longo  fas  est  obrepere  soronum. 
In  a  long  work  you'll  pardon  the  mishap. 

But  we  hardly  knpw  whether  the  apology  can  be  urged  in 
the  case  before  us. 

That  aqfavtog  is  used  in  classic  authors  of  miraculous 
disappearances  admits  of  abundant  proof.  Thus  Pmdar,  in 
his  mythus  of  Pelops,  represents  him  as  being  taken  up  to 
heaven,  to  serve  as  cup-bearer  to  the  gods : 

dg  tatpoptog  ineXeg 
"  And  that  you  tfitappeared." — Oltmp.  1 :  72. 

So  Menelaus  speaks  of  Helen,  whom  Apollo  snatched 
away,  at  the  moment  she  was  stabbed  by  Orestes : 

mg  ov  jt&vt^xev,  aXX  aqwrrog  of^erac. 
"  That  she  is  not  dead,  but  departs  unseen." — Orestes,  1574.* 

*  Compare  Orestes  1507.  Hel.  614. 
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Mare  examples  may  be  seen  in  Wetstein.     But  do  these 
examples  prove  the  word  to  be  confined  to  this  sense  ?     The 
Professor  has  conceded  that  acpavtog  is  the  same  in  significa- 
tion as  a<pafi^g.    Let  us,  then,  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  use 
of  this  term,  and  of  its  causative  ag^aritw,  equivalent  to  atpavij 
noim.    'AtpwTig  stands  opposed  in  Greek  writers  to  xaraqjav^g. 
Thus  Xen.  Cyrop.  III.  3  :  28  :    "  The  Assyrians  encamped, 
as  has  been  described,  in  a  place  well  fortified,  (xaracpavBi  di,) 
but  very  conspicuous ;  but  Cyrus  (dtg  idvfaro  h  acfaveatarqi) 
as  much  out  of  sight  as  possible."     Hence  it  is  defined  with 
perfect  propriety  by  a^Bfaqritogj  aogatog^  non  conspicutis,  o6- 
scurus.     So  Mem.  I.  1 :  2,  Socrates  "  was  openly  sacrificing, 
{^vmv — (paveQog  f^v,)  and  in  the  use  of  divination  (ovx  acpafijg 
^)  he  was  not  unseen."     It  is  often  used  of  one  who  puts 
himself  out  of  the  way,  absconds ;  denoting  a  sudden,  abrupt 
mihdrawaly  and  concealment.     Plato  says  of  one  who  had 
secretly  fled,  iavrov  sgxbv  aifar'tj ;  and  Plutarch  with  reference 
to  a  sudden  disappearance,  says,  noQaxQi^fia  aqiavrjg  iyivsro, 
X.  T,  L     "  Forthwith  he  disappeared,  either  having  killed  him- 
self, or  having  gone  as  an  exile  out  of  Beotia."   Xenophon, 
speaking  of  Xenias,  and  Pasion  who  had  deserted  Cyrus,  says, 
Anab.  I.  iv.  7,  "  When  therefore  they  were  gone,  or  out  of 
sight/'   ins)  Sovv  ^oap  acpavng.      Again,  J  V.  ii.  4,  "  And 
when  they  thought  they  would  be  unseen  going  away,"  'Enei 
da  q^ovTo  aqiavHg  etmi  antorreg.     We  have  said  that  aqjapi^g 
never  occurs   in  the  LXX.     It  is  found,  however,  in  the 
translation  of  Symmachus,  Job  24  :  4,  "  The  meek  of  the 
earth   hid    themselves,"    <i(]p«y£&  p'/io/jyaa^.      So  Job  29:   8, 
"  When  they  saw  me,  the  young  men  hid  themselves,"  a.  «. 
In  botb  passages  the  LXX  have  ixgi^tjoav.     In  the  Apocry- 
pha, only  in  the  verse  quoted,  and  Sirach  20 :  30,  where  it  is 
joined  with   nsxgvfjifievii-     "  Hidden   wisdom,>  and  concealed 
treasure,"  '&rfaavQ6g  aq)arj^g.     In   the  N.  T.  Heb.  4  :  13,  the 
causative  agpantw  involves  the  same  idea,  denoting  to  obscure, 
conceal.    Anab.  III.  iv.  8, "  A  cloud  having  covered  the  sun, 
obscured  {r/qxinas)  the  city."  Mem.  I.  ii.  53,  "  The  soul  hav- 
ing departed — they  bury  {dtpapiZovaip)  the  body."     Isocrates 
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against  Pasio,  "  He  hide$  the  child/'  aqtatiCsi  rif  ncuda.  Bui 
why  rely  on  collateral  evidence  when  we  may  come  directly 
to  the  point  1  We  appeal  first  to  Pindar,  who  uses  atparto^ 
in  the  sense  of  obscure^  secret.     Thus,  Nem.  VIII.  58 : 

tmv  If  aq^dftfop  xvdog  avtalvti  ca&QOP. 
"  Which  (envy  and  malice)  oppress  that  which  is  splendid^ 
and  exalt  the  vile  name  of  the  obscure,^^      Pyth.  XI.  46^ 
aqtaftof  figeim^  ^^ «ei;rer/y  detracts ;"  the  bterpretation  of 
Heyne.     Aeschylus,  Agamera.  .623  : 

avrjQ  oupavTog  f|  Wjj^aixov  argaTOVf 
avTog  re  xai  to  nXolov, 
^^  A  man  hath  disappeared  from  the  Achaean  host ;  both  Am- 
self,  and  his  ship,^^  Surely  the  nature  of  this  disappearance 
cannot  be  mistaken  ;  for,  v.  657,  **  The  ships,  pushed  violent- 
ly by  the  tempest,  and  the  raining  and  thundering  tumult  of 
Typhon,  went  away  unseen,^^  Ajiori  aqiavtoi.  They  were  not, 
however,  so  far  spiritualized  as  to  become  invisible.  For 
"  when  the  bright  light  of  the  sun  arose,"  they  saw  "  the 
Aegean  blooming  with  the  corpses  of  the  Achaeans,  and  the 
fragments  of  the  ships."  V.  695,  nlazav  aq)afTOv,  "  the  unseen 
oar,"  and  1007,  acpctrrov  sQfia,  "  a  hidden  rock."  Soph.  Oed. 
R.  560 : 

aapavxog  loQei  d^apuaifjup    j^cf^co/iari. 
"  Goes  suddenly  to  destruction  by  the  deadly  act."   83 1 ,  832 : 

^ouriv  acpavtog  ngoa^iv. 

"  But  sooner  may  I  depart  from  the  sight  of  mortals,"  sooner 

may  I  die.     Philoct.  296,  297  : 

aXX  iv  nkiQoiai  nitqov  ixTQi^oiP,  fwlxg 
ecpT^  acpamov  q}mg. 

"  But  striking  stone  upon  stone  I  brought  out  the  hidden  fire." 

Eurip.  Hippol.  840,  applied  to  the  death  of  Phaedra,  who 

had  hung  herself: 

oQvig  yoQ  Sg  rig  ix  ^sgrnp  acpavrog  b1, 

"  For  like  a  bird,  are  you  gone  from  my  hands."     The  body 

was  still  suspended  before  him.     Let  Anacreon  fumbh  one 

illustration.     Ode  to  the  Swallow,  33.  4,  5: 
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XeifA&fi  S  sh  &q)ttnog 
"H  NeHov,  5  'm  MifAqup. 
"  Bat  in  winter  you  are  off,  eiiher  to  the  Nile,  or  to  Memphis." 

Here  is  no  vanishing  into  thin  air,  or  something  akin  to 
it ;  but  simply  a  sudden  departwre,  Fischer  translates, 
^^  recedis,  abis,  avolas."  Schleusner,  then,  is  fully  supported  in 
his  definition  of  aq>anoffy  ''  qui  non  amplius  conspicitur,  et 
quocunque  modo  oculis  subducitur,  non  conspicuus." 

Kuinoel  has  a  remark  on  this  text^Lu.  24:  31,  so  appro- 
priate and  just,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  it. 
^'Scripsit  autem  Lucas,  ut  scite  raonuit  Beza,non  avtoig,  sed  an 
aitmvj  remotionem  localem  indicaturus,  ne  quis  existimaret, 
Jesum  presentem  quidem  cum  ipsis  mansisse,  sed  corpore  quod 
cemi  non  posset.  Jam  iiparrog  iyivexo  an  avti»p  est  sid)ito  ab 
iis  discessit.  Vocabulum  &qta»tog  a  Graecis  adhibetur  de  omni*> 
bus,  quae  quocunque  modo  oculis  subducuntur. — Non  ergo  e 
Lucae  verbis  consequitur,  lesum  inconspicuum  esse  factum, 
priusquam  e  coenaculo  egrederetur."  Luke  wrote,  as  Beza 
has  well  observed,  not  avtoTsj  but  an  air^y,  with  the  de- 
sign of  indicating  a  departure  from  the  place,  lest  any  one 
might  suppose  that  Jesus  had  remained  present  with  them  in 
reality,  but  in  a  body  which  could  not  be  seen.  Now  the 
phrase  a.  i.  &.  av.  means,  he  withdrew  suddenly  from  thenu 
The  word  atpavrog  is  used  by  the  Greeks  of  all  things  which 
are  in  any  way  removed  from  the  sight.  It  does  not  follow, 
therefore,  from  the  words  of  Luke,  that  Jesus  became  invisible, 
before  he  went  out  of  the  room."  The  idea  of  invisibility  is, 
in  some  of  the  examples  we  have  cited,  wholly  inadmissible. 
The  fragments  of  the  ship  were  before  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks. 
The  body  of  Phaedra  was  before  Theseus.  The  swallow,  a 
bird  noted  for  the  suddenness  of  its  migrations,  disappears 
simply  through  its  change  of  place.  And  if  this  is  all  which 
can  be  implied  by  this  phrase  in  some  instances.  Professor 
Bush  has  no  warrant  for  affirming  that  by  the  same  phrase^ 


*  We  say,  "  the  same  phrase,*'  for  lylvtro  is  here  evidently  the  same  as 
7iv,    If  any  one  doubts  this,  we  hope  he  will  explain  the  difference  between 
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ID  Luke  ^^  we  are  undoubtedly  taught  that  our  Lord  miracu- 
lously disappeared  from  the  view  of  bis  disciples." 

Under  "the  Fourth  Appearance/*  our  author  infers 
"  again  the  sudden  and  instantaneous  apparition  of  our  Lord. 
^  And  as  they  thus  spake,  Jesus  stood  {i<rtri)  in  the  midst  of 
them.'  Nothing  is  said  of  his  entrance  by  the  door,  or  in  any 
other  way.  The  6rst  they  know,  he  is  there — they  see  him." 
The  expression  in  Luke  is  iatij  iv  fiiaqt  avrmp  ;  in  John  more 
fully  and  exactly,  ^X^ev  6  'I.  xal  ifftt^  elg  to  /Aiaov,  We  can 
discover  nothing,  even  in  the  phraseology  of  Luke,  indicative 
of  a  miraculous  manifestation.  That  he  was  suddenly  present, 
we  doubt  not ;  and  what  more  does  the  language  imply  ? 
The  opinion  that  this  was  a  miraculous  appearance  is  tracea- 
ble to  the  expression  rmp  &vqAv  nBxleMfihtov ;  but  xle/lni  is 
simply  to  closCy  not  necessarily  to  lock,  as  Dr.  Robinson  has 
already  remarked.*  The  silence  of  the  historian  respecting  the 
mode  of  entrance,  is  no  argument  against  the  supposition  that 
Jesus  entered  by  the  door,  opening  it  miraculously,  if  it  was 
locked.  "  But  if  this  were  so,"  says  the  Professor,"  "  would 
not  this  miracle  itself  have  been  worthy  of  record  ?"  Cer- 
tainly, we  reply,  and  in  defence  of  our  supposition  refer  him 
to  the  evangelist  himself:  **  And  many  other  signs  truly  did 
Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  which  are  not  written 
in  this  book."  John  20  :  30.  See  also  21  :  25.  Every  one 
of  these  signs  or  miracles  (rrj/jMua)  was  worthy  of  record,  yet 
infinite  wisdom  did  not  see  fit  to  record  them.  The  silence 
of  the  evangelist  proves  nothing.  But  the  author  adds,  "  Our 
argument,  it  will  be  observed,  is  built  on  the  assumption  that 
our  Lord's  manifestations  of  himself  from  time  to  time  to  his 
disciples,  during  the  forty  days,  were  of  the  nature  of  the 
scriptural  angelophanies."  This  assumption  rests  on  the  sup* 
posed  fact  that  ontofiai  is  the  prevailing  term  by  which 
angelophanies  and  theophanies  "  are  expressed,"  and  that  the 

Plutarcirs  aijhayfii  lyivtro  and  Xenophon'8  ticav  A^pavtli^  or  between  iyivgro^ 
Luke  2  :  42,  and  j{y.  Lake  3 :  23. 

*  Judged  3  :  23,  «<u  dxU'Ktiat  rhi  9uf>a(  roii  vjreptaov  —  xai  i9^^¥ioat.  25»  jrai  f X- 

a&Q¥  Th»  itXtiia^  KaX  fivoi^ay.  **  And  he  shut  the  doors  of  the  chamber,  and 
locked  them.    And  they  took  the  key,  and  opened.'* 
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same  term  is  uniformly  employed  in  speaking  of  our  Lord's 
manifestations  of  himself  after  his  resurrection/'  But  as  we 
have  fully  proved  this  supposition  to  be  erroneous,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  argument  is  swept  away.  The  quotations  by 
which  he  learnedly  shows  chat  it  may  be  said  of  an  angel  that 
he  '^  came/^  or,  that  he  ^'  came  and  stood/^  ffXd^a  xal  iatri^  are 
not  in  the  least  to  the  point,  since  there  is  not  the  slrghtest 
indication  in  any  of  the  passages  of  sudden  manifestation. 
We  might  as  well  argue  that  the  words  quoted,  Nehem.  4 : 
11,  were  spoken  by  demons^  as  infer  the  spirituality  of  the 
body  of  Jesus  from  the  language  of  Luke  and  John.  Examine 
the  phraseology  in  Nehemiah,  Ov  yvciaortai  %ai  ovk  oipovtai 
mg  oTov  ikd^tofisp  elg  (licot  av^mv.  (Compare  the  words 
of  John,  rjl^e  —  elg  to  fiiaov-  Striking  coincidence  !) 
Clear  demono'epy !  Undoubted  instance  of  a  demonophani/y 
proleptically  stated.  Who  can  resist  the  evidence  presented  in 
the  very  words  ?  Notice  first  the  peculiar  spiritual  term 
oifjovtau  Then  carry  with  you  the  evidence  furnished  by  this 
word  to  il&oifiev,  which  here  very  distinctly  indicates  sudden- 
ness of  approach,  bebg  in  the  past  tense,  and  yet  applied  to 
future  time ;  and  especially  forget  not  that  ^k&ov  is  an  op- 
propriated  term,  being  several  times  applied  to  the  approach 
of  spiritual  beings ;  they  shall  not  know,  nor  see,  till  we  are 
COME  into  their  midst.  We  believe  the  reasoning  here  to  be 
as  conclusive^  as  that  which  the  Professor  has  adopted. 

Commenting  on  the  words,  ^<A  spirit  hath  not  flesh 
and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have,"  some  remarks  are  introduced, 
which  excite  fresh  surprise.  "  He  does  not  say  in  express 
terms  ^  A  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  I  have,'  but  ^  as 
ye  see  me  have,'  where  the  original  is  not  the  common  word 
for  *  see,'  (fiftarc,)  but  another  term  {^^fOQBltB)  which  implies 
more  of  a  mental  perception,  equivalent  to  our  consider y  con- 
templatCy  apprehend,  A  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  I 
seem  to  you  to  have — ^as  you  contemplate  me  as  having." 
How  does  this  appear  in  one,  who,  but  a  moment  before, 
was  such  a  stickler  for  literalism  ?  "  fFe  plant  ourselves^  hotv^ 
ever,  upon  the  simple  letter  of  the  narrative  as  it  stands. 
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We  contend  that  the  plaik,  obtious  import  of  the  text 

is/'  etc.  But  why  insbt  so  strenuously  here  on  a  literal 
interpretation?  That  interpretation  will  force  us  to  the 
admission  of  a  miracle,  in  a  case  where  precisely  the  same 
result  might  have  been  effected  in  a  natural  way.  We  need 
only  suppose  that  John  has  omitted  one  circumstance  in  the 
train  of  events.  Had  he  written,  "  The  doors  of  the  apart- 
ment in  which  the  disciples  were  convened,  having  been  shut 
through  fear  of  the  Jews,  Jesus  came,  and,  the  doors  being 
suddenly  opened,  stood  in  their  midst,"  would  there  have 
been  any  foundation  for  the  supposition  that  Jesus  entered 
the  room  in  an  invisible  manner  ?  Is  the  supposed  omission 
by  John,  that  the  doors  were  suddenly  opened,  more  impro- 
bable than  the  actudl  omission  by  Luke,  that  previous  to  his 
entrance  they  were  closed?  But  let  it  be  conceded  that 
this  circumstance  may  have  been  omitted,  and  nothing  can  be 
urged  in  favor  of  an  unseen  approach,  so  that  every  shadow 
of  proof  for  the  spirituality  of  the  risen  body  vanishes  away. 
Here  is  the  necessity  for  the  stem  literalism  in  the  present 
case.  But  when  we  advance  a  little  further,  the  relations  of 
things  are  changed,  and  "  the  simple  letter  of  the  narrative  as 
it  stands — the  plain,  obvious  import  of  the  text,"  becomes  an 
insuperable  barrier  in  the  path  of  the  Professor.  It  is  so  high 
that  it  cannot  be  scaled,  so  compact  that  it  is  impermeable 
even  to  the  spiritual  body.  There  is  but  one  expedient ;  to 
sdckle  to  the  opposite  side,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
fair  child  of  fancy,  to  sacrifice  "  the  plain,  obvious  import  of 
the  text " — and  not  this  alone,  but  the  settled  principles  of 
hermeneutics,  and  even  common  sense.  The  disciples 
"  were  terrified  and  affiighted,  and  supposed  that  they  were 
gazing  on  a  spirit."  To  remove  their  doubts  respecting  the 
reality  of  his  appearance,  he  appeals  \o  their  senses,  '^  Behold 
my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myselt"  They  supposed 
that  the  form  on  which  their  eyes  were  riveted,  was  a  mere 
aerial  outline;  a  spectre,  without  fiesh  and  bones.  The 
Saviour  essays  to  convince  them  that  the  supposition  was 
unfounded.     "  Handle  me,  and  see  ;  for  a  spirit  hath  not 
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flesh  and  boneSy  as  ye  see  me  have/'     But  according  to  our 
author  the, object  of  the  Saviour  was  just  the  reverse.     I 

SBBM  TO  TOU  TO    HAVE ^TOU    CONTEMPLATE    ME    AS    HAVING 

A  BODY  or  FLESH  AND  BONES  ;  a  spirit  hath  not  these  ;  han- 
He  me  and  see^-^atisfy  yourselves,  that  it  is  a  spiritual  sfukh 
stance,  and  not  a  body  of  flesh  and  boner,  which  you  are 
viewing.  This  is  the  only  sense  we  can  eliminate  from  his 
comments.  But  to  say  nothing  of  the  absurd  notion  that  the 
spiritual  body  bore  the  perforations  of  the  nails,  and  the  gap- 
ing wound  produced  by  the  spear ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
sophistry  by  which  an  appeal  addressed  to  the  outward  organs 
of  sensoy^  (we  recognize  no  other,)  designed  to  convince 
the  disciples  that  they  were  not  gazing  on  a  spirit,  is  per- 
verted into  an  appeal  to  their  spiritual  senses,  made  for  the 
express  purpose  of  showing  that  they  were  examining  a  spirit- 
ual body,  a  thing,  according  to  the  Professor's  own  exhibition, 
so  subtle  and  refined,  so  much  nearer  to  spirit  than  matter,  as 
not  to  be  cognizable  by  the  physical  organs  of  sense  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  that  crafty  form  of  speech  whidh,  unwittingly,  as 
we  are  well  assured,  but,  nevertheless,  in  reality,  he  puts  in 
the  mouth  of  him  who  knew  no  guile,  directing  them  to  the 
use  of  their  spiritual  senses,  when  they  seem,  no  more  than 
ourselves,  to  have  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  these  senses, 
and  the  terms,  if  any  temis  in  the  language  could  have  such 
an  import,  must  of  necessity  lead  them  to  the  use  of  their 
physical  organs,  how  can  we  account  for  the  blunder  respect- 
ing eldste}  Must  the  Professor  be  reminded  that  <<  the  com- 
mon word  for  *  see,'  ettste,  is  never  used  in  the  Present,  but 
only  in  the  3  Aorist,  and  that  it  could  not  ccmsequently  stand 
in  the  position  which  ^emgBlte  occupies  1     The  arms  of  Achil- 


^  if,  08  Professor  B.  conceives,  ^  the  appeal  was  made  to  their  internal 
senves,"  of  course,  the  terms  bj  which  the  appeal  was  made  must  be  ap- 
fropri4Ue  to  the  expression  of  tpiritual  sight  and  touch.  They  are  s?^ 
and  xfniXcupdn.  The  latter  will  undoubtedly  exclaim,  Te  defensore  baud 
opus  est.  But  unfortunate  $l6ov  !  who  shall  advocate  thy  claims  to  the 
expression  of  internal  vision  !  The  champion  of  spirituality  hath  himself 
abandoned  thee,  calling  thee  the  *'  common  "  tliw. 
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les  must  hare  grown  rusty  through  disuse ;  we  hope  be  will 
arise  and  burnbh  them«^ 

The  quotation  from  Romans,  (6:  4-11,)  with  all  the 
reasonings  upon  it,  we  think,  may  safely  be  despatched  with 
one  remark.  If,  as  Professor  B.  states,  the  apostle  *^  is  run- 
ning a  parallel  between  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
and  the  death  to  sin  and  the  spiritual  resurrection  of  beliey- 
ers,"  and  if,  when  men  are  born  again,  they  begin  to  live 
.again,"  and  if  "  the  resurrection  of  the  saints  is  but  the  wm- 
pletesi  issue  of  their  regeneration,"  then  does  the  parallelism 
require  us  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not,  at  his  resurrec- 
tion, enter  ''  upon  that  peculiarly  spiritual  condition,  which 
was  the  pledge  of  the  spiritual  and  eternal  resurrection-Hfe 
of  his  people."  For,  as  in  the  case  of  his  people,  time  must 
intervene  between  the  commencement  and  the  completion  of 
the  process  of  spiritualization  and  glorification  ;  so  in  his  own 
case  time  must  have  intervened  between  the  two  points  of 
the  commencement  and  completion  of  his  glorification  ;  so 
that,  if  it  be  supposed  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  in  his 
Father* 8  glory,  an  interpretation  in  which  we  do  not  acquiesce, 
yet  did  be  not  fuUy  attain  to  his  glory  till  the  ascension  fiom 
Olivet.  If  pressed  with  the  statement,  "  Christ  being  raised 
from  the  dead,  dieth  no  more ;  death  hath  no  more  dominioD 
over  him,"  an  answer  is  at  hand.  Jesus  was  never  subject  to 
death  in  the  sense  that  hb  life  was  forfeited.  <^  Therefore 
doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I 
may  take  it  again.  No  man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it 
down  of  myself ;  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have 
power  to  take  it  again.     This  commission  did  I  receive  froai 


^  We  would  not  willingly  incur  the  charge  of  hard-heartedness  by  im- 
posing too  severe  a  task  upon  one  who  has  gone  through  herculean  labors, 
yet,  after  the  reiteration,  again  and  again,  of  the  sentiment  that  spiritual 
phenomena  may  be  to  ordered,  as  to  prodaoe  the  same  impression  that  a 
material  body  would  produce,  we  cannot  but  indujge  a  wish  that  our 
author  would  furnish  us  with  an  argument  on  the  ezUiemce  or  tuw-exuf- 
sncs  of  a  material  iDorld,  No  appeal,  however,  is  to  be  made  to  the 
senses,  since  ^*  the  consciousness  of  the  subject  cannot  discriminate  be- 
tween the  functions  of  the  outer  and  the  inner." 
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my  Father/*  He  died  voluntarily,  and,  having  by  h'ls  one 
offering  obtained  eternal  redemption,  he  will  never,  a  second 
time,  succumb  to  the  destroyer.  If  it  be  still  urged  by  the 
Professor,  that  there  is  nothing  from  which  one  might  infer 
^<  that  the  manner  of  Paul's  seeing  the  Lord,  after  his  resur- 
rection, was  any  different  from  that  in  which  he  was  seen  by 
bb  apostolic  compeers,"  since  '^  the  expression  is  precisely 
the  same  in  regard  to  the  whole,"  we  reply  that  "  the  expres- 
sbn  is  precisely  the  same  in  regard  to "  Moses,  when  he 
showed  himself  to  his  brethren  (cS^i^  aiftolg)  as  they  strove, 
and  if  he  has  any  right  to  infer  a  spiritual  manifestation  in  the 
caso  of  Jesus,  we  have  an  equal  right  to  infer  a  spiritaal  mani- 
festation in  the  case  of  Moses  ;  and  in  fine,  since  the  historian 
tells  us,  (Gen.  1  :  9,)  that  "  the  dry  land  appeared/*  m(p&rj  ij 
^r^gd,  and  (8 :  5)  that  "  the  tops  of  the  mountains  appeared/* 
Sq)&tjaap  at  xscpaXal  t&f  ogmpj  to  argue  that  these  appearances 
were  spiritual  manifestations,  and  that  consequently  there  is 
no  material  world* 

The  passage  in  Peter,  (1  Pet.  3:  18,)  certainly  lends 
no  support  to  the  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  resurrection.  The 
criticism  on  the  English  translation  is  obviously  correct,  ^<  in- 
asmuch as  the  clauses  are  perfectly  balanced  in  the  original," 
and  except  on  the  ground  of  style,  we  have  no  objection  to  the 
version,  "  Being  put  to  de^th  flesh-unsey  but  quickened  spirit^ 
wise/*  But,  we  do  protest  against  the  exposition  which 
fellows.  '^  He  came  into  a  spiritual  condition ;  and  if  so, 
why  not  into  a  spiritual  body  ?  as  otherwise  the  contrast  is 
lost.  If  his  material  body  was  raised,  why  should  it  not  be 
said,  he  was  quickened  in  the  fiesh  ?  But  it  is  said,  he  was 
quickened  in  the  Spirit.  Now  Spirit  here  cannot  mean 
either  the  human  or  divine  soul  or  principle,  because  this  did 
not  die,  and  therefore  could  not  be  made  alive.  Quickened 
spirit'Wsey  we  think,  therefore,  must  mean  that  he  entered 
into  a  spiritual  body;  his  state  became  spirituaV*  We 
presame  the  Professor  will  not  deny  that  some  difierence 
exists  between  body  and  spirit.  In  our  view,  between  no 
two  things  can  the  opposition  be  more  marked  and  distinct 
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If  this  be  the  fact>  the  word  spirit  can  never  denote  a  body  of 
whatever  sort.  The  apostle  Paul,  when  writing  on  the  resur- 
rection body  is  very  precise  in  the  use  of  language.  *^  It  is 
sown  a  natural  body  ;  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body.  There  is 
a  natural  body,  and  there  b  a  spiritual  body."  The  contrast 
is  not  between  amfia  and  nvAiAa^  but  between  \pvjjaio9  and 
TipevfAatiiuiv,  the  term  a£fia  being  appended  to  both.  The 
passage  is  yet  to  be  adduced  in  which  npsvfia  denotes  a  hodym 
Such  a  use  of  terms  would  be  subversive  of  language  itself, 
making  it  no  longer  a  medium  of  thought,  but  a  combbation 
of  enigmatical  absurdities.  Besides,  the  Professor  has  him- 
self, by  a  single  stroke,  completely  refuted  his  own  interpre* 
tation.  <^  Spirit  here  cannot  mean  either  the  human  or  divine 
soul  or  principle,  because  this  did  not  die,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  made  alive^  Neither,  then,  can  it  mean  the  spiritual 
body,  because  this  did  not  die,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
made  alive.     Thanks,  by  the  way,  for  the  concession  that 

THAT  WHICH  IS  QUICKENED,  IS  THAT  WHICH  DIES. 

Is  the  author  sure,  however,  that  he  has  a  right  view  of 
this  passage,  when  in  his  comment  he  uses  the  preposition 
IN  ?  Do  the  words  necessarily  mean  quickened  is  the  Spirit  7 
In  our  view  bt  would  more  correctly  represent  the  dative 
here,  agreeably  to  the  principle  laid  down  by  Buttmann  ^  133, 
3,  I.  ^'Kindred  with  the  instrument  is  that  in  which, 
or  BY  which  one  is  or  does  any  thing ;"  nearly  the  same  as 
on  account  of,  in  consequence  of,  so  that  the  words  may  be 
rendered,  ^'  Being  put  to  death  in  consequence  of  the  flesh, 
but  quickened  in  consequence  of  the  Spirit."  That  this  is  a 
legitimate  interpretation  of  the  dative,  we  presume,  no  one 
will  deny.  The  only  question  which  remains  is,  whether  the 
version  we  have  given  conveys  a  satisfactory  sense,  one  which 
harmonizes  with  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture,  and  this 
question  must  be  decided  by  the  meaning  which  we  attach  to 
the  terms  ^iA  and  spirit. 

Lightfoot,  in  his  Horae  Hebralcae  remarics,  that,  when- 
ever the  words  flesh  and  spirit  are  contrasted  by  the  sacred 
writers,  the  Lord  Jesus  being  the  subject  of  discourse,  by 
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the  term  flesh  we  are  to  understand  the  human  nature  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  by  the  term  Spirity  his  divine  nature.  In  Rom. 
1 :  3,  it  seems  difficult  to  adopt  any  other  interpretation,  with- 
out doing  violence  to  the  most  obvious  principles  of  construc- 
tion.    "  Concerning  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  who  was 
made  of  the  seed  of  David,  according  to  the  flesh,  and  de- 
clared to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  according  to  the 
Spirit  of  Holiness  J  by  (Winer,  ^  51,  p.  297,  source  of  proof 
and  conviction)  the  resurrection  from  the  dead."     No  one 
can  fail  to  perceive  here  the  correlation  between  xara  adqxa — 
xata  mevfiay  demanding  that  the  two  clauses  should  be  similar- 
ly understood.     It  is  the  same  correlation  which  is  so  often 
effected  by  fih and  de,  (Xen.  Ages.  11:  lytov  (isv  ocifiato^ 
sUova  OTTfOcuj^at  aniaxetOt  t  ij  g   dexffvxfj^  oidinots  inavero 
fiPflfAeia  dtanopovfuvogt)  as  iyA  fiev  an&v  t$  cdfiati — noQW  di 
rep  npevfiatt,  I  Cor.  5 :  3,  and  often  indeed  without  these  par- 
ticles, the  correlation  being  indicated  by  a  repeated  prep- 
osition, (Rom.  8  :  1,  4,  5,  9, 1 1,)  an  adjective,  participle,  etc. 
But,  if  we  here  refer  nvevfjia  ayiiooi^g  to  the  third  person  in 
the  Trinity,  a  new  meaning  must  be  attached  to  xaxa  in  the 
second  clause,  {throvgh  the  operation  of  )  and  the  symmetry 
of  the  passage  will  thus  be  destroyed.    It  appears,  then,  to  be 
necessary  to  regard  this  passage  as  presenting  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  human  and  divine  natures  of  Christ.     So  probably 
1  Tim.  3:16,  iqtaifSQei&ti  iv  (ra^xi,  iitncuci^  h  npevfiatt.    So, 
undoubtedly,  the  words  of  Peter  should  be  interpreted.  Hav- 
ing suffered  death  in  amsequence  of  his  assumption  of  hu- 
manity,  having  been  quickened  (raised  from  the  dead)  in 
consequence  of  the  union  which  the  divine  nature  had  effected 
between  itself  and  this  humanity.    Such  a  sense  is,  we  think, 
sustained  by  the  passage  in  Romans,  already  examined,  and 
by  2 Cor.  13:4,  "Though  he  was  crucified  through  weak- 
ness, yet  he  liveth  by  the  power  of  God."     His  crucifixion 
resulted  from  his  weakness — ^his  having  become  subject  to  the 
infirmities  of  human  nature ;  but  his  resurrection  to  an  un- 
ending life  resulted  from  the  exertion  of  his  own  divine  power 
co-operating,  as  we  believe,  with  that  of  the  Father  and  the 
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Holy  Spirit,  for  in  no  other  way  can  the  teachings  of  inspira- 
tion on  the  resurrection  of  Christ  be  harmonized.  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  with  this  ijiterpretation,  ^'  the  contrast"  in  Peter  is 
not  '^  lost/'  as  the  Professor  imagines  must  be  the  case,  if  his 
exposition  is  rejected ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  presented  in 
bold  relief. 

On  the  subject  of  the  ncL^^voiu^  or  second  coming  of 
Christ,  we  have  but  a  word  to  offer.  Expressing  no  opinion 
ourselves  as  to  the  nature  of  that  coming,  we  assert  most  un- 
hesitatingly, that  so  far  as  the  argument  before  us  depends  on 
the  import  of  ottto/mu,  it  is  absolutely  destitute  of  force  We 
have  shown  most  conclusively,  that  there  is  no  '^  appropria- 
tion" of  this,  or  of  any  other  term,  to  the  subject  of  spiritual 
vbioQ. 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  this  protracted  investigation  to  a 
close.     We  cannot,  however,  pause  in  our  labors  without  an 
expression  of  deep  regret,  that  in  a  work  proceeding  fixHn 
such  a  spurce  there  has  been  so  much  occasion  for  animadver- 
sion.    We  have  Jong  admired  the  talents  of  our  author,  and 
should  feel  ourselves  enriched  with  but  a  tithe  of  his  attain- 
ments ;  and  yet,  in  the  whole  of  his  philological  argument,  he 
has  scarcely  taken  one  position  which  is  tenable.     With  a 
slight  variation  we  may  apply  to  his  recent  works  the  remark 
of  another :  <^  He  has  many  new  things,  and  some  true  things ; 
but  his  true  things  are  not  new  things,  and  his  new  things  are 
not  true  things."     In  the  treatise  we  have  been  examining, 
instead  of  opening  *'  a  field  of  philological  deduction,"  <^  which 
must  inevitably  put  a  new  phasis  on  a  whole  class  of  texts," 
he  has  busied  himself  in  the  accumulation  of  straws,  that  with 
these  he  might  prop  up  a  system,  pressing  akeady  too  heavily 
upon  its  foundation  ;  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the  stubbl^ 
thus  accumulated  would  serve  but  to  light  the  funeral  pile  of 
<^  The  Spiritual  Resurrection." 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

EXAMINATION  OF  PROF.  HENRY  P.  TAPPAN*S  WORKS  ON  THE 

DOCTRINE  OF  THE  WILL. 

By  IUt.  BalWAiliit  N-Maatir,  Hadtoy,  If  am. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  WiU,  determined  by  an  Appeal  to  Con- 

ecioHsnesi,     By  HsiiRr  P.  Tappan. 
T%e  Doctrine  of  the   Will,  applied  to  Moral  Agency  and 

RetponiibiRty.     By  Hbnrt  P.  Tappak. 

Note — The  present  article  was  promised  in  a  previous  one,  pub- 
lished in  Bib.  Repoa.  Jan.  1843.  It  has  been^  by  unaToidable  circum- 
8tan('e>  so  long  delayed,  that  the  writer  would  scarcely  feel  at  liberty 
now  to  offer  it  to  the  public,  but  for  some  indications  which  interven- 
ing numbers  of  the  Repository  afford,  of  an  interest  in  one,  at  least,  of 
its  prominent  topics  of  discussion. 

The  writer  would  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity,  to  correct  an  er- 
roneous quotation  of  the  language  of  Edwards,  which  occurred  in  his 
(brmer  article.  (B.  R.  No.  XVII.,  p.  43.)  Tiie  sentence  as  quoted, 
runs  thus :  ^  Whether  it  hat  any  productive  influence  or  not.^  The 
word  productive  has  no  place  in  the  original,  and  was  carelessly  sup- 
plied from  a  former  sentence  in  revision.  The  correction  would  be 
dearcely  worth  making,  were  it  not  that  the  marked  emphasis  given 
t6  the  word,  renders  it^  unfortunately,  an  object  of  particular  atten- 
tion. 

Hating  already  offered  our  readers  some  observations  on 
Prof.  Tappan's  views  of  the  philosophy  of  Edwards,  w©  pro- 
pose to  extend  our  examination,  in  the  present  article,  to  his 
own.  These  are  presented  in  the  two  later  volumes  of  his 
work,  the  titles  of  which,  as  above  recited,  sufficiently  dis- 
close their  general  character.  We  shall  indicate  them  in  the 
progress  of  Our  remarks,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  as  Vols. 
n.  and  III. 

There  is  necessarily  a  wide  difference  ib  the  style  and 
character  of  the  two  treatises.  The  former,  aiming  to  estab- 
lish a  theory  of  the  will,  deals  with  whatever  is  most  recon- 
dite and  abstruse  ;  and  requires  an  accurate  analysis,  an  acute 
discrimination  of  the  most  elementary  ideas  of  psychology. 
The  latter,  which  seeks  to  apply  the  conclusions  thus  reached 
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to  systems  and  creeds,  calls  for  less  of  critical  analysis,  and 
more  of  logical  connection  :  it  has  less  to  do  with  nice  dbtioc- 
tions,  and  demands  different  qualities  of  thought  and  style. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  latter  is  to  be  regarded  as  alto- 
gether the  more  successful  portion  of  the  work.     Prof.  T.'s 
conclusions  are  generally  drawn  with  strict  accuracy,  conse- 
quences are  logically  inferred,  and  both  are  sustained  with  a 
vigor  of  thought,  and  urged  with  a  power  of  language,  which 
gives  great  effect  to  his  reasonings.     His  analysis,  however, 
of  elementary  ideas,  is  scarcely  sufficiently  nice;   and  his 
fundamental  principles  and  truths  are  assumed  with  too  little 
caution  and  tact.     In  maintaining,  as  he  does,  the  entire  free- 
dom of  the  will,  we  fully  coincide  with  him ;   as  well  as  in 
many  of  the  principles  with  which  this  doctrine  is  connected ; 
as  for  instance,  that  the  mind  is  the  cause  of  its  own  acts, 
and  that  it  causes  voluntary  acts  with  full  power  to  the  con- 
trary.    His  general  classification,  too,  of  the  mental  faculties 
into  intellect,  sensitivity,  and  will,  and  the  entire  separation 
of  the  last  two  faculties,  (which  is  a  cardinal  point  in  the  sys- 
tem,) meet  our  entire  approbation ;  and  we  rejoice  in  the  wide 
currency  which  these  views  are  likely  to  obtain  through  the 
medium  of  his  work.     But  the  psychological  theories  which 
our  author  connects  with  these  great  truths,  and  on  which 
some  of  the  most  important  conclusions  are  made  to  rest,  we 
are  constrained  to  regard  as  unsubstantial,  and  even  fancifiil. 
The  elementary  discussions  of  the  work,  wear,  in  one  respect, 
an  unfavorable  aspect.     The  positions  chosen  seem  to  have 
been  assumed  rather  for  their  convenience,  than  for  their 
strength.     The  author  occupies  the  ground  he  does,  not  be- 
cause there  is  plainly  no  standing  elsewhere,  but  because  he 
can  contend  to  better  advantage  there  than  elsewhere,  for  the 
support  of  some  favorite  views.     Deeply  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  doctrine  of  man's  liberty  of  will,  he  places 
it  on   a  most  ample,  but  scarcely  a  very  firm  foundation. 
He  firames  a  theory  of  the  largest  liberty,  and  seeks  for  ele- 
mentary distinctions  which  will  sustain  it.     The  primary  con- 
ceptions of  things  from  which  he  reasons,  seem  to  have  been 
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adopted,  not  on  account  of  their  absolute  and  necessary  truth, 
but  because  they  furnish  ground  for  a  broad  theory  of  liberty 
to  rest  upon.  This,  at  least,  is  the  aspect  which  the  author's 
philosophy  wears  to  our  yiew.  We  shall  afford  our  readers 
some  opportunity  to  judge  of  its  correctness,  in  a  somewhat 
detailed  examination  of  the  principles  of  the  system. 

We  took  occasion,  in  a  former  article,  to  exhibit  Prof.T.'s 
general  use  of  the  fundamental  terms  of  his  discussion  ;  and 
particularly  to  speak  of  his  frequent  identification  of  the  idea 
of  cause,  with  that  of  causality  or  power.  The  subsequent 
portions  of  his  work  are,  we  regret  to  say,  chargeable  with 
this  defect  to  a  still  more  unfortunate  degree.  In  the  former 
volume,  this  use  of  terms  is  found  principally  in  the  applica- 
tion of  them — ^in  those  oft-recurring  forms  of  speech  which  a 
writer  is  under  the  necessity  of  using  on  almost  every  page, 
and  which,  from  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  cannot  be 
carefully  weighed.  In  the  latter,  especially  the  second,  it  is 
not  only  in  the  application,  but  in  the  definition  of  terms  that 
the  defect  manifests  itself;  in  those  controlling  statements 
which  require  the  most  careful  and  accurate  expression.  In 
support  of  our  remark,  we  refer  our  readers  to  p.  60  of  vol. 
n.  They  will  find  there  a  brief  chapter  entitled  '^  Definition  of 
the  Will,"  which  commences  thus :  "  Will  is  employed  to 
express  the  cattsality  of  the  mind."  .  .  .  <*  To  this  usage  / 
mecm  to  confine  it  in  the  following  investigation."  Now 
causality  denotes  something  which  belongs  to  a  cause,  a  qual- 
ity or  property  of  a  cause ;  and  this  language  implies,  beyond 
dispute,  that  the  will  is  not  a  cause,  but  only  some  quality 
or  property  of  one.  But  on  p.  294,  in  the  formal  announce- 
ment of  the  result  of  a  lengthened  discussion  on  motives,  this 
language  occurs  :  '^  The  important  conclusion  at  which  we  ar^ 
rive  is  this  :  will  is  cause^  and  there  is  no  cause  but  will."  In 
this  very  chapter,  the  former  definition  of  the  will  as  causality 
is  again  and  again  repeated ;  and  yet,  the  matured  language  of 
this  important  conclusion  affirms,  with  numerous  other  pas- 
sages of  the  book,  that  the  will  is  not  causality^  but  cause. 

The  former  of  these  seems  the  more  deliberate  and  care- 
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ful  statement ;  while  the  latter  is  of  much  the  more  frequent 
occurrence.  Which  of  them  Prof.  T.  really  deems  correct, 
it  is  of  course  somewhat  difficult  to  say.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  the  latter ;  since,  however  inconsistent  it  may  be  with 
the  formal  definition  above  mentioned,  some  extended  portions 
of  the  work  are  constructed  on  the  theory  that  the  will  b 
cause. 

There  is  another  prominent  term  which  demands  notice 
from  its  remarkably  wide  application  in  the  discussion ;  it  is 
the  word  nisut.  It  seems  to  have  been  selected  by  the  author 
for  the  sake  of  having  a  word  which  should  be  free  from  the 
ordinary  ambiguity  of  language*  If  this  was  the  design,  we 
regret  that  it  b  not  more  fully  borne  out  in  the  execution. 
Several  distinct  applications  of  it  are  easily  discernible. 
First,  it  b  used  to  express  the  active  quality  of  a  cause,  its 
power,  or  energy.  For  instance,  it  is  called  (Vol.  I.  p.  190) 
"an  energy*^ — (p.  197)  "its  nisus,  its  self-determining 
energy  ^^ — (P*  281)  "  The  nisus  of  the  divine  will  is  essential 
power"  It  denotes  in  these  cases,  the  active  nature  of  a 
cause ;  and  is  identical  with  the  will,  according  to  Prof.  T.'s 
use  of  that  word ;  both  will  and  nisus  being  repeatedly 
explained  by  the  same  words  energy  and  power.  In  other 
instances,  it  is  applied  to  the  opergiting  or  acting  of  power. 
It  is  defined  to  be  "  the  most  original  movement  of  a  cause  \" 
(p.  1 92) — "  its  first  going  forth  to  effects."  Here  it  signifies 
not  the  power,  but  the  acting — ^the  "  movement "  of  a  cause. 
Lastly  it  is  employed  to  denote  the  result  of  this  movement  or 
action — the  efiTect.  "  This  nisus  to  him  becomes  an  effect-^ 
a  phenomenon."  (P.  191.)  It  is  very  frequently  identified 
with  volition,  (which  latter  is  every  where  termed  an  efifect,) 
as  in  this  expression,  "  in  man  the  most  original  movement  is 
thb  niiue  likewise,  which  in  him  we  call  voUtum,"  (P.  91.) 

Three  distinct  conceptions  are  thus  blended  into  the  appli- 
cation of  a  single  term*  Nisus  is  power  or  energy— nisus  is  ac* 
tion  or  movement — ^nisus  is  volition  or  the  effect.  Nor  is  nisus 
the  only  word  which  rejoices  in  this  curious  latitude  of  signi- 
fication ;  we  have  selected  it  only  because  the  singularity  of  the 
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word  marks  more  distinctly  the  peculiarity  of  its  applicatiiMH. 
We  ought,  perhaps,  to  remark  here,  that  Prof.  Tappan  con- 
teuds  strenuously  for  the  identity  of  the  last  two  of  these  three 
conceptions ;  a  point  on  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say 
hereafter. 

Thb  unhappy  looseness  of  language  lays  the  work  open 
to  the  charge  of  numerous  inconsistencies.  Some  of  these 
are  quite  glarbg,  as  for  example  the  following :  "  There  is 
no  intervention  of  any  thing  between  the  cause  and  the  effect ; 
between  will  and  v(^ition.  A  cause  producing  its  phenomena 
by  phenomena,  is  a  manifest  absurdity.'^  (Vol.  I.  p.  187.) 
Compare  with  this  some  statements  on  p.  190.  '^  We  obsenre 
phenomena,  and  by  a  law  of  our  intelligence  we  refer  them  to 
cause.  But  how  do  we  conceive  of  cause  as  producing  them  ? 
By  a  nUuSf  or  effort.  Is  this  nisus  itself  a  phenomenon  ?  It 
i$  when  it  is  observed.  Is  it  always  observed  ?  It  is  not." 
•  •  #  c<  Where  then  do  we  observe  thb  nbus  ?  Only  in 
Vfill"  A  cause^  then,  produces  phenomena  by  a  nitus ;  in 
the  case  of  will,  thb  nisus  is  observed,  and  is  a  phenomenon ; 
yet  a  '^  cause  producing  its  phenomena  by  phenomena  b  a 
manifest  absurdity !" 

Nor  b  it  to  the  charge  of  inconsbtency  alone,  that  the 
work  is  from  this  caiise  obnoxious.  The  mconsbtency  sus* 
tains  the  worst  form  possible  of  self-determination ;  viz.,  that 
we  choose  our  choices  and  will  our  volitions.  VoUtion  b  the 
observed  effect— -the  phenomenon — it  b  produced  by  a  nbus ; 
nisus,  however,  is  itself  a  volition ;  the  mind,  therefore,  pro- 
duces volitions  by  volitions,  effects  by  effects.  Volition  comes 
into  exbtence  by  a  power  *'  which  at  the  moment  of  causa- 
tion is  conscious  of  ability  to  withhold  the  causative  msu$J^ 
(P  274.)  The  will  produces  volitions,  then,  by  a  cautative 
nisus ;  nbus  is  itself  an  effect--^  volition ;  of  course  the 
will  produces  volitions  by  volitions. 

The  extracts  on  which  these  latter  remarks  are  founded, 
are  taken  entirely  from  the  third  part  of  the  Review  of  Ed- 
wards, and  might  be  greatly  multiplied  by  a  similar  examina- 
tion of  the  remaining  volumes.     Thb  unguarded  and  arobigu«> 
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ous  use  of  terms  which  cannot  be  too  rigidly  confined  to  a 
single  application,  is  a  prevailing  feature  of  Prof.  T.'s  style  ; 
and  forms  iU)  worst  defect.  Considered  simply  as  a  blemish 
of  style,  it  is  amply  compensated  by  the  general  simplicity, 
and  the  occasional  force  and  even  beauty  of  the  language  : 
but  viewed  as  a  defect  in  the  vehicle  of  abstruse  philosophical 
speculations,  it  does  not  admit  of  compensation. 

In  the  commencement  of  his  discussion,  Prof.  T.  refers  all 
psychological  truths  to  certain  '<  primary  conceptions,"  which 
are  plainly  revealed  in  our  consciousness,  and  which  "  are 
necessary  to  account  for,  explain,  and  define,  all  our  other 
knowledge."  He  then  endeavors  to  ascertain  the  marks  by 
which  we  distinguish  them.  Of  these  marks  or  tests,  he  has 
specified  three : 

L  They  are  irresbtibly  affirmed  by  the  understanding  ; 

U.  They  are  incapable  of  definition,  explanation  or  proof; 

III.  They  form  the  basis  of  knowledge  and  conclusions. 

When  it  is  considered  that  these  *'  first  truths/'  as  our 
author  terms  them,  are  to  determine  all  other  questions  in  both 
mental  and  moral  science, — are  to  explain  and  account  for  all 
our  knowledge,  it  certainly  seems  highly  desirable  that  they 
should  themselves  be  ascertained  with  the  utmost  accuracy, 
and  expressed  with  the  utmost  precbion.  We  are  by  no 
means  sure,  however,  that  Prof.  T.  has  carried  his  analysis  of 
this  part  of  his  subject  to  its  furthest  limit ;  indeed,  we  con- 
sider additional  discrimination  not  only  practicable,  but  essen- 
tial to  a  successful  discussion  of  the  topic  of  which  he  treats. 
In  the  statement,  for  instance,  of  the  second  of  these  tests, 
the  words  indejinabki  inexplicahUy  and  indemonstrable,  are 
employed  as  descriptive  of  the  same  quality  of  a  first  truth — 
'<  it  is  thb  very  quality  of  inexplicableness,  or  of  indefinable- 
ness,  or  indemonstrableness,  which  makes  it  a  first  truth." 
(Vol.  II.  'p.  20.)  Now  it  is  evident  enough  that  a  first  truth 
cannot  be  a  truth  which  may  be  drawn  by  logical  inference 
from  any  other ;  if  it  could,  it  were  not  a  Jirst  truth.  But  it 
is  difficult  to  perceive  why  a  first  truth  may  not  be  defined y  as 
well  as  any  other  truth.    The  only  idea  which  can  be  con- 
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veyed  by  the  term  define,  as  applied  to  a  truth,  is  the  enume- 
rating of  its  various  elements ;  and  this  surely  may  be  done 
for  a  first  truth  as  well  as  for  any  other.  A  truth  always 
contains  certain  elements.  It  is  fin  affirmation  of  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  certain  ideas ;  and  when  these  ideas, 
and  the  iacts  predicated  of  them,  are  all  specified,  as  they  may 
certainly  be,  that  truth  is  '^  defined ''  in  the  only  sense  in  which 
any  truth  can  be.  For  example : — it  is  a  first  truth  that  every 
perceived  change  implies  a  cause.  This  truth  contains,  as 
every  truth  must,  its  subject,  its  predicate,  and  its  copula ; 
and  when  these  are  all  specified,  the  truth  is  perfectly  defined. 
The  idea  expressed  by  the  word  cause,  may  be  incapable  of 
definition ;  but  the  characteristic  of  this  idea  is  not  necessarily 
a  characteristic  of  the  truth  which  contains  it :  the  truth  itself 
is  no  more  incapable  of  definition  because  it  has  the  concep- 
tion of  cause  for  one  of  its  elements,  than  the  truth  that  the 
will  is  a  cause,  is  indefinable  for  the  same  reason. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  language  in  which  this 
test  is  expressed,  implies  two  dbtinct  things.  The  quality  of 
indemonstrableness  applies  to  a  truth  properly  so  called ;  it 
implies  the  existence  of  subject  and  predicate ;  and  declares 
that  their  agreement  or  disagreement  is  not  capable  of  demon- 
stration. The  quality  of  indefinableness,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  inconsbtent  with  the  idea  of  a  truths  but  refers  to  a  single 
element  of  a  truth,  and  declares  that  this  is  iimpU  or  incapa- 
ble of  being  separated  into  parts.  The  one  refers  to  first 
truths ;  the  other  to  elementary,  or  uncompounded,  or  as  we 
prefer  to  term  them,  simple  ideas. 

Our  author  proceeds  next  to  apply  these  tests  to  some  of 
tjie  ideas  which  are  to  be  prominent  in  the  subsequent  discus- 
sion ;  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  time,  space,  cause» 
and  substance,  are  first  truths.  If,  however,  we  apply  our 
foregoing  observations  to  any  one  of  these  truths,  the  necessity 
of  some  closer  discrimination  becomes  at  once  apparent. 
Cause,  says  Prof.  T.,  is  a  first  truth.  But  what,  we  ask,  is 
true  of  cause  ?  That  it  has  actual  existence,  or  that  it  has 
not  ?  that  it  is  a  substance,  or  that  it  is  not  ?     That  it  is  a 
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mere  uniform  antecedenty  or  that  it  is  not  7  Plainly,  nothing 
b  yet  predicated  of  it ;  the  word  stands  simply  as  the  mark 
of  a  certain  conception  of  the  author's  mind,  of  which  he  has 
not  yet  affirmed  even  that  the  thing  denoted  by  it  has  any 
real  exbtence.  The  declaration  that  this  idea  does,  or  does  not, 
correspond  with  reality — that  it  agrees,  or  disagrees,  with  some 
other  idea,  must  be  made  before  we  have  any  thing  which  can 
properly  be  termed  a  irtUh,  before  we  have  any  thing  io  which 
the  terms  demonstrable  or  indemonstrable  can  with  propriety 
be  applied. 

Setting  aside,  however,  all  considerations  of  this  nature, 
we  will  examine  Prof.  T.'s  applicadon  of  his  criteria  to  some 
of  the  more  important  of  these  conceptions. 

Substance  is  a  first  truth  in  the  scheme  of  our  author. 
He  tests  it  by  the  marks  above  related,  as  follows : 

1.  '<  It  is  a  positive  affirmation  of  the  intelligence ; 

2.  Substance  cannot  be  defined  or  demonstrated ; 

3.  It  is  the  basis  of  certain  knowledges  and  conclusions." 
Prof.  T.  in  his  remarks  upon  the  application  of  the  second 

of  these  tests,  says,  (Vol.  II.  p.  23,)  '*  It  cannot  be  logi* 
cally  defined  because  it  does  not  admit  of  distribution  inio 
genera."-*-^^  Nor  can  it  be  metaphysically  defined,  because 
there  are  no  metaphysical  essences  and  properties  beyond 
that  expressed  by  the  simple  word  substance."  It  is  here 
implied  that  the  word  substance  denotes  some  one  idea  which 
cannot  be  analyzed— cannot  be  separated  into  constituent  ele- 
ments. We  regret  that  our  author  has  not  furnished  some 
means  of  identifying  this  solitary  conception.  He  might  by 
some  periphrasis,  or  some  illustrations,  have  shown  bis  readers 
what  he  takes  this  indefinable  something  to  be ;  as  it  is,  they 
are  left  without  the  means  of  judging  of  the  correctness  of  his 
conception  of  it. 

In  opposition  to  this  view,  we  cannot  but  consider  it 
possible  to  define  this  idea,  and  thereby  to  furnish  the  most 
complete  refutation  of  the  indefinableness  claimed  for  it.  The 
term  denotes,  we  conceive,  a  necessary,  but  by  no  means  a 
simple  idea.     It  is  to  be  defined  by  specifying  its  elements; 
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which  we  do  as  follows :  It  is  a  thing  which  possesses  real 
ewtence — essential  existence — aod  properties.  First,  it  pos- 
sesses real  exktence.  This  statement  implies  a  division  of 
our  conceptbns  into  two  classes,  those  which  do,  and  those 
which  do  not,  possess  reality ;  and  affirms  that  the  idea  of 
reality  is  an  element  included  in  the  terra  we  are  defining :  a 
mathematical  point  would  be  of  the  latter  class.  Next,  it 
possesses  essential  existence.  We  here  indicate  a  classifica* 
Uon  of  real  exidteacesr^ividing  theip  into  those  which  exist 
independently,  i.  e.  exist  by  themselves,  and  those  which  exist 
as  modifications  of  other  things,  upon  which  other  things  their 
existence  is  seen  to  be  necessarily  dependant,  as  motion, 
utility,  form,  sound,  etc.  Substance  includes  the  farmer  of 
these  ideas ;  it  is  a  thing  which  exists  not  as  a  modification  of 
something  else,  but  essentially  ;  if  our  readers  will  bear  a  term 
so  scholastic,  it  is  an  entity. 

Lastly,  it  sustains  properties.  Whether  luiy  such  thing 
as  we  have  called  an  essence,  or  entity^  can  exist  without 
properties,  might  perhaps  be  a  question  ;  but  whether  it  can 
or  not,  the  word  substance  contemplates  it  only  as  standing  in 
this  relation.  The  etymology  of  the  term  indicates  this  idea. 
— it  is  that  which  is  the  basis  of  those  properties  or  qualities 
by  which  alone  we  know  things. 

We  have  thus  designated  three  distinct  and  intelligible 
ideas,  as  included  in  the  cimceptions  of  substance :  it  only 
remains  to  show  that  they  are  all  essential  to  it.  Of  this  our 
readers  may  easily  satisfy  themselves,  by  attempting  to  form 
the  conception  without  including  them.  If  it  should  be  found 
impossible,  as  we  believe  it  will,  to  conceive  of  a  substance 
which  does  not  possess  real  existence-^essential  existence-— 
and  properties,  it  naust  be  admitted  that  the  term  substance  is 
defined.  It  is  a  convenient  term  for  the  designation  of  a 
certain  combination  of  ideas ;  ideas  which,  it  is  true,  are  of 
the  most  general  character ;  but  such  must  the  ideas  be,  which 
define  any  very  abstract  expression. 

The  same  course  of  remark  applies  to  the  word  cause. 
This  also  is  claimed  as  a  first  truth,  and  pronounced  indefina- 
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ble.  Prof.  T.  says,  (Vol.  II.  p.  32,)  "  Is  there  any  primary 
conception  or  idea  of  the  reason  to  which  it  can  be  referred 
as  comprehending  it  ?  There  is  none  unless  it  be  substance 
or  spirit.  Shall  we  say  of  cause,  it  is  substance  ?  Then  we 
run  counter  to  a  primary  and  necessary  ccmceptiony  because 
we  conceive  of  cause  as  residing  and  acting  in  substance,  and 
not  as  substance  itself.'' 

The  position  here  taken  that  '^  we  run  counter  to  a  neces- 
sary conception,"  if  we  refer  the  idea  of  cause  to  that  of  sub- 
stance as  a  more  general  one,  rests  upon  the  following  reasoning 
extracted  from  p.  25.  ''Cause  indeed  exists  in  physical 
masses,  which  are  divisible,  and  may  be  described  by  an  enu- 
meration of  their  parts  and  qualities  ;  but  cause  may  not  be 
confounded  with  the  masses  themselves.  I  appeal  to  the 
consciousness  of  every  man,  whether  the  cause  of  combustion 
b  the  same  as  the  physical  substance  consumed,  or  dissolved 
into  its  elements  ?  No,  every  one  replies ;  fire  is  not  wood. 
But  is  the  fire  some  other  body  which,  coming  into  juxtaposi- 
tion with  wood,  consumes  it?  By  no  means."  Another 
example  upon  the  same  page  illustrates  the  same  point : — 
''  Again,  is  the  flowing  torrent,  and  the  gravitation  which  is 
taken  as  the  cause  of  its  flowing,  the  same  ?" 

As  our  limits  forbid  us  to  follow  Prof.  T.  minutely  through 
these  illustrations,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  more 
general  objection  against  the  mode  of  reasoning  here  adopted. 
It  is  attempting  to  prove  a  universal  negative  from  a  particular 
negative.  The  facts  that  wood  is  not  the  cause  of  Us  oim 
combustiony  and  that  water  is  not  the  cause  of  its  own  motion^ 
no  more  prove  that  substances  are  not  causes,  than  the  fact 
that  the  moon  is  not  the  cause  of  madness,  proves  it.  Surely 
it  does  not  follow  from  the  fact  that  a  certain  substance  is  not 
the  cause  of  a  certain  effect,  that  no  substance  is  a  cause. 
Yex  these  illustrations  constitute  the  sum  of  the  argument,  by 
which  our  author  would  show  that  substances  are  not  causes. 

After  this  endeavor  to  prove  that  cause  cannot  be  defined 
by  substance,  the  next  step  is  to  argue  that  it  cannot  be  defined 
at  all.     Several  kinds  of  definitions  are  mentioned,  under  the 
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last  of  which  (p.  33,)  the  following  remarks  occur :  "  We 
indeed  ha^e  various  forms  of  expression  which  look  like  defi* 
nitions,  but  which  in  reality  are  none,  unless  they  be  considered 
as  nominal— -but  then  as  nominal,  they  are  not  clearer  than 
the  simple  word  cause ;  e.  g.  we  may  thus  define  cause  as 
that  which  produces  all  changes  or  phenomena.  But  what  is 
it  to  produce  7     Why  simply  to  cause." 

We  suggest  in  respect  to  these,  and  the  subsequent  re<- 
marks,  the  inquiry  whether  Prof.  T.  is  not  betrayed  into  an 
error  by  his  peculiar  use  of  the  word  in  question.  Throughout 
his  work  he  speaks  of  ^'cause'^  without  using  the  article  ;  in 
which  form  the  term  may  be  either  a  substantive  or  a  verb — 
may  denote  either  the  thing  which  causes,  or  the  act  of  caus- 
ing. Granting  then  what  is  here  argued,  that  caiuing  is  an 
indefinable  act,  this  scarcely  seems  to  be  the  thing  to  be  proved. 
The  proposition  is  that  causes  are,  like  substances,  indefinable ; 
the  argument  proves  indefinableness,  not  of  causes,  not  of 
those  things  which  cause,  but  of  the  act  of  causing ;  which 
is  a  very  different  thing.  Thinking  is  an  indefinable  act,  but 
does  it  follow  that  that  which  thinks  is  indefinable  ? 

But  to  come  directly  to  the  point  here  at  issue,  we  will 
endeavor  to  define  the  word  cause.  This  we  do,  by  saying 
that  it  is  a  substance  which  possesses  power  to  produce  changes. 
We  are  aware  that  our  definition  is  a  very  imperfect  one ;  but 
so  far  as  it  goes  we  are  persuaded  of  its  correctness.  It 
specifies  distinct  elements,  as  included  in  the  conception  of 
a  cause,  each  of  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  it.  In 
vindication  of  our  definition,  we  shall  only  observe  that  it  will 
scarcely  be  contended  that  a  cause  can  exist  without  the  latter 
element,  power;  while  for  the  former,  that  of  substance, 
innumerable  examples  might  be  adduced,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing may  suflice ;  the  sun  causes  the  light  by  which  we  see 
— tAe  moon  is  the  cause  of  tides — the  air  causes  mercury  to 
stand  in  the  tube  of  a  barometer — the  weight  causes  the  arm 
of  a  balance  to  descend — steam  causes  the  movement  of  the 
piston  in  an  engine — a  bell  causes  vibrations  of  the  atmos- 
phere.    Indeed,  almost  every  substance  in  nature  might  be 
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alleged.  We  know  do!  how  it  b  possible  for  any  one  to 
avoid  the  coDclusion  which  we  draw  from  the  fact  that  these 
and  almost  all  other  substances  are  universally  called  caases, 
except  by  saying  that  it  b  only  in  a  loose  and  general  sense  that 
they  are  so  called  ;  an  accusation  which  can  never  be  brought 
with  justice  against  those  universal  forms  of  speech  in  which 
the  human  mind  clothes  its  conceptions  of  psychological 
truth. 

We  cannot  resbt  the  temptation  which  here  seizes  us, 
to  fortify  ourselves  against  any  sucti  evasion  as  thb  we'bave 
just  mentbned)  by  quoting  our  author  against  himself.  He 
maintains  that  there  b  a  wide  distinction  between  causes  and 
substances,  which  renders  it  improper  to  confound  the  one 
with  the  other.  The  conception  of  cause  he  every  where 
assigns  to  the  will — which,  again,  be  abundantly  declares  to 
be  identical  with  the  me  or  myself.  ^<  The  will  b  the  person 
or  personality."  (P.  180.)  ''  By  personality  I  mean  the  me  or 
myself."  Thb  will,  which  is  the  me,  or  myself,  is  in  inouflaer* 
able  instances  declared  to  be  '*  cause !"  '^  I  fny$elfam  cause — 
the  wiU  is  coute."  But  in  hb  discussion  of  substance  be  says, 
p.  42,  "  We  conceive  of  ourselves  as  substance."  "I  cannot 
but  refer  to  the  substance  which  I  call  the  human  spirit  or 
myself  What  could  more  decisively  evince  the  futility  of 
the  distinction  in  question,  than  the  fact  that  the  Professor  has 
been  unable  to  school  his  own  rebellious  faculties  into  any 
conformity  with  it  ?  that  the  usage  which  he  thus  unconscious* 
ly  adopts,  b,like  that  of  other  men,  in  decided  repugnance  to 
the  usage  which  he  laboriously  advocates  ? 

If  we  have  dwelt  longer  than  may  seem  altogether  justifia* 
ble,  on  topics  so  abstruse  and  barren,  our  vindication  is  found 
m  the  fact  that  the  principles  we  have  been  examining  fonn 
the  basis  of  a  novel  and  peculiar  system ;  novel  and  peculiar 
at  least  among  the  metaphysicians  of  our  country.  It  is  re* 
lated,  indeed,  by  affinities  very  obvious  and  strong,  to  the 
eclectic  school  of  modern  European  philosophy ;  but  upon  these 
connections  we  do  not  propose  to  remark.  Our  object  is 
rather  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  system  itself; — ^its  original 
character  fully  entitles  it  to  an  independent  examination. 
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Assuming,  then,  that  cause  and  substance  are  two  of  the 
mind's  most  elementary  conceptions,  to  be  regarded  as  al- 
ways distinct,  inexplicable,  fix)m  their  extreme  simplicity,  yet 
perfectly  understood  by  all  minds.  Prof.  T.  constructs  upon 
them  an  extended  theory.  The  relation  of  the  will  to  its  phe- 
nomena, he  maintains  to  be  that  of  cause  to  effect ;  the  re- 
lation of  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind,— -of  the  intellect  and 
the  sensitivity,  to  their  phenomena,  the  relation  of  substance  to 
attribute.  In  the  chapter  "On  Motives,"  (Vol.  II.  p.  281,) 
these  two  relations  are  contrasted,  their  distinctive  character- 
istics formally  enumerated,  and  the  relations  assigned,  as  we 
have  said,  to  the  different  faculties  of  the  mind.  Volitions 
alone  are  acknowledged  to  be  effects ;  ideas,  emotions,  sensa- 
tions, are  not  effects,  they  are  attributes ;  if  in  any  degree 
eSecXSy  it  is  the  action  of  the  will  alone  which  produces  them. 
The  chapter  on  "  the  relations  between  the  intelligence  and 
the  will "  is  a  labored  effort  to  show  that  in  memory,  abstrac- 
tion, imagination,  in  short  in  all  intellectual  phenomena,  the 
will,  and  the  will  alone,  is  concerned  as  a  cause. 

It  is  toward  this  conclusion  that  the  whole  reasoning  of 
our  author  tends.  His  whole  effort  is  to  magnify  and  exalt 
the  will.  Dissatisfied  with  the  low  and  narrow  sphere  as- 
signed to  it  in  our  current  psychology,  he  labors  to  raise  it  to 
an  elevation  firom  which  no  one  may  hope  ever  again  to  bring 
it  down  to  the  level  of  such  subordinate  ikculties  as  the  in- 
tellect, or  the  susceptibility.  A  remark  which  occurs  at  the 
conclusion  of  Vol.  II.  sufficiently  indicates  the  character  of 
his  effort ;  he  says,  "  The  absorption  of  the  will  in  other  prin- 
ciples, and  its  virtual  annihilation,  is  the  greatest  error  ever 
made  in  philosophy,  and  the  most  pregnant  parent  of  error." 
#  *  *  « I  have  aimed  to  vindicate  the  integrity  of  the  will, 
and  I  hope  I  have  accomplished  it."  The  work  is  accom- 
plished emphatically.  Not  content  with  liberating  the  will 
from  all  bondage  of  necessity  ;  not  content  with  elevating  it 
to  the  rank  of  an  independent'  faculty,  having  its  own  laws, 
and  sphere  of  operation  ;  our  author  exalts  it  as  the  thing  to 
which  exclusively  mental  activity  belongs.      "  Will  is  cause," 
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it  is  "  power,"  it  is  "activity/*  itb  "  causality/'  it  is  whatever 
is  exalted  and  dignified,  and  supreme,  in  the  soul ;  it  is  finally 
"  the  me  or  myself*" 

In  support  of  the  position  (which  forms  perhaps  the  great- 
est peculiarity  of  the  system)  that  the  will  embraces  the 
whole  of  the  mind's  causative  influence,  the  author  makes  hk 
appeal  to  consciousness.  Assuming  that  the  mind  first  knows 
itself  in  its  sensations,  he  labors  to  prove  that  no  sensation 
can  take  place  without  an  act  of  attention ;  it  follows  fifom 
this  that  the  act  of  attention,  to  use  his  own  language,  "  must 
be  the  power  which  really  creates  the  sensation/'  Vol«  II.  p. 
39.  This  act  of  attention,  the  author  next  seeks  to  identify 
with  volition.  The  characteristics  which  serve  to  identify 
these  acts,  are  two ;  that  both  acts  are  under  our  own  control ; 
and  that  in  both  we  are  conscious  of  a  nisus  or  eEhrt  to  exert 
them.  Of  course,  as  the  act  of  attention  "  creates"  sensations, 
and  as  the  power  of  volition  and  of  attention  is  one  and  the 
same,  the  will  is  the  creative  faculty — ^the  causality  of  the 
mind. 

A  minute  examination  of  these  reasonings  would  be  te- 
dious ;  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  the  refutation  of  the  main 
conclusion,  in  support  of  which  they  are  urged.  If  we  are 
not  greatly  in  error,  they  authorize  a  consequence,  which 
must  prove  absolutely  fatal  to  their  validity,  vis.,  the  most 
stringent  and  complete  necessity  of  volition.  Before  proceed- 
ing, however,  to  establish  this  inference,  we  must  acquaint  our 
readers  with  one  more  of  the  prominent  distinctions  of  this 
system. 

They  will  probably  suppose  that  the  term  volition  de- 
notes, in  Prof.  T.'s  usage,  the  thing  which  it  is  generally  used 
to  denote— an  act  of  choice.  Very  far  from  it :  it  signifies  a 
mere  executive  act — an  act  done  in  obedience  to  choice.  For 
fear,  however,  of  misstating  the  theory,  Prof.  T.  shall  explain 
the  distinction  himself.  He  says,  (Vol.  II.  p.  73,)  '<  Choice 
and  volition  are  indeed  very  generally  used  as  perfectly  sy- 
nonymous ;  and  in  the  system  of  Edwards  are  always  thus 
used.    I  conceive,  however,  of  a  distinction  wluch  I  will  en- 
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deavDr  to  explain.  Volition,  or  the  primary  nisus,  is  the  first 
action,  or  the  first  giving"  (going)  ^^  forth  of  cause  to  efl^t ; 
choice,  as  used  in  contradistinction  to  volition,  precedes  the 
primary  nisus,  and  is  equivalent  to  predetermination,  or  inten« 
tion."  •  *  *  «  The  choice  precedes  the  actual  volition,  or 
nisus,  by  which  I  take  the  fruit ;  it  is  the  determination  what 
to  do  when  the  moment  of  action  shall  have  come."  ^  ^  ^ 
^'  I  may  form  a  purpose  or  determination,  or  in  other  words 
make  a  choice,  years  before  the  time  for  exerting  the  nisus 
which  is  to  accomplbh  it." 

Volition,  it  will  be  observed,  is  here  carefiiUy  restricted, 
so  as  to  denote  only  causative  nisus,  or  eSorXs^  put  forth  "  to 
accomplish'^  a  choice  which  *^  precedes*^  them.  The  author, 
IB  the  next  chapter,  discusses  the  question— ^^  Is  every  act  of 
volition  predetermined  by  the  will  ?"  and  arrives  at  the  con* 
elusion,  that,  excepting  the  first  act  of  attention,  and  certam 
instiqctive  actions,  arising  from  sudden  fear,  etc.,  this  is  the 
case.  These  excepted  acts,  are  not  deliberative,  and  he  con* 
cedes  that  it  may  he  that  they  are  not  free  ;  all  other  volitions, 
however,  are  deliberative ;  and  all  are  previously  determined 
by  acts  of  choice.  <^  Every  causative  nisus,  which  results 
fixHn  deliberation,  mmt  be  predeterminedJ*  Deliberative  vo- 
litions then,  for  which  alone  our  author  claims  liberty,  are  in 
aU  cases  predetermined,  are  put  forth  to  accomplish  the  pre- 
vious determmation  of  the  mind. 

It  is  also  a  characteristic  of  volition,  recognized  most  dis- 
tinctly by  the  scheme  we  are  considering,  that  it  is  free,  is  put 
forth  with  an  entire  ability  in  the  cause,  to  withhold  or  to 
change  it ;  e.  g.  p.  78,  '^  When  determining  or  choosing  before- 
hand in  what  way  to  exert  the  causative  nisus,  we  are  con- 
scious of  power  to  determine,  or  not  to  determine,  in  any  giv- 
en way,  of  possible  action ;  and  when  our  determination  is 
made  up,  we  are  conscious  of  power  to  alter  it.  And  so,  also, 
when  the  moment  of  action  arrives^  we  are  conscious  of  power 
to  do  or  not  to  do  according  to  the  previous  determination  ; 
and  in  the  very  act  of  carrying  it  out,  we  are  conscious  of 
power  to  do  the  contrary  J* 
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To  the  grand  characteristic  of  volition  which  Prof.  Tap- 
pan  here  so  distinctly  maintains,  we  are  constrained  to  regard 
his  system  as  irreconcilably  hostile.  It  would,  we  serious]/ 
believe,  be  impossible  to  present  any  view  which  should  more 
effectually  preclude  it,  than  the  distinction  which  we  have 
just  explained.  Volition  is  not  an  act  of  choice — ^it  has 
nothing  in  common  with  choice— it  is  simply  an  act  put  forth 
to  accomplish  a  choice,  to  execute  a  determination.  In  some 
cases  it  does  not  imply  even  the  least  possible  deliberation  ; 
and  when  it  does,  it  is  always  predetermined.  What  liberty 
can  be  conceived  to  exist  in  such  an  act  ?  Deliberative  voli- 
tions can  take  place  only  as  they  are  previously  chosen — they 
follow  the  mind's  predetermination,  and  must  follow  it.  The 
mind  cannot  exert  such  a  volition  without  first  forming  an 
antecedent  choice  to  do  so  ;  and  cannot  change  the  volition 
without  first  changing  this  choice.  The  liberty  then  which 
this  scheme  allows  to  the  mind  in  volition,  is  that  of  forming 
a  volition  after  it  has  formed  certain  antecedents,  and  of 
changing  the  volition  after  it  has  changed  the  antecedents — 
no  more :  and  this  is  precisely  the  liberty  which  a  stone  has 
— ^liberty  to  move  when  the  antecedents  of  motion  exist,  and 
to  stop  moving  when  other  antecedents  occur,  but  no  liberty 
to  change  its  state  without  a  previous  change  of  antecedents. 
At  the  moment  in  which  any  deliberative  volition  was  formed 
the  mind  could  not  form  any  other,  because  there  was  no 
predetermination  of  any  other,  and  every  such  volition  "  must 
be  predetermined."  The  requisite  antecedents  do  not  exist  in 
such  a  case.  In  given  circumstances,  therefore,  only  a  given 
effect  is  possible ;  there  must  be  some  change  of  circumstances 
to  render  any  other  possible :  and  this  is  precisely  the  liberty 
of  any  physical  cause — ^liberty  to  produce  a  different  result 
whenever  it  is  placed  in  different  circumstances. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  all  the  liberty  of  which 
the  system  admits ;  it  implies  a  liberty  of  choice  distinct  from 
the  liberty  of  volition ;  it  includes  a  liberty  of  originating 
the  antecedents  on  which  volition  depends,  which  liberty  is 
fortunately  not  nullified  by  any  necessity  of  predetermina- 
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tion.  Thb  liberty  of  choice^  is  strenuously  and  consistently 
advocated  throughout  the  work.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  our 
author  claims  both  liberty  for  the  choice,  and  for  the  volition ; 
and  it  is  only  to  the  latter  of  these  claims  that  our  remarks 
apply. 

Still  further;  not  only  is  this  theory  inconsistent  with 
liberty  of  volition,  but  it  renders  such  liberty  positively  absurd 
For  if,  while  a  predetermination  to  exert  a  certain  volition 
remains,  the  mind  is  competent  to  form  a  difierent  volition 
then  the  mind  may  have  at  the  same  moment  a  predetermina- 
tion or  choice  in  one  direction,  and  a  volition  in  the  other  - 
which,  as  choice  and  volition  are  both  acts  of  will,  amounts 
to  willing  both  ways  at  once.  If  it  is  contended  that  the 
mind  is  competent  to  put  forth  a  volition  at  variance  with  an 
existing  predetermination,  then  it  is  contended  that  the  mind 
is  competent  to  will  in  opposite  ways  at  the  same  moment. 
The  thing,  therefore,  comes  down  to  a  very  simple  dilemma. 
Either  the  mind  can,  while  under  the  influence  of  a  predeter- 
mination, exert  a  volition  in  opposition  to  that  predetermina- 
tion, or  it  cannot.  If  it  can,  it  can  will  both  ways  at  once  ; 
if  it  cannot,  there  is  an  end  to  the  liberty  of  volition.  The 
necessary  predetermination  of  deliberative  volitions  is  abso- 
lutely fatal  to  their  freedom.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
Prof.  Tappan  must,  in  consistency,  abandon  either  the  liberty 
or  the  predetermination  of  volitions. 

The  latter  principle,  however,  is  a  constituent  element  of 
his  system  ;  and  cannot  be  abandoned  without  necessitating 
an  abandonment  of  the  system  itself.  For  as  volition  is  not 
itself  choice,  it  tniut  be  determined  by  some  previous  act  of 
choice,  otherwise  it  would  be  exerted  necessarily,  and  unin- 
telligently.  When  once  the  volition  and  choice  are  thus 
distinguished,  predetermination  becomes  essential.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  escape  from  the  necessity  which  this  predetermi- 
nation involves,  without  an  entire  change  of  the  system.  Ever}' 
volition  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  choice  ;  and  then  the 
first  act  of  sensation,  and  acts  of  instinctive  impulse,  can  be 
no  longer  volitions — no   longer  acts  of  the  tnUl — ^must  be 
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caused  by  the  mind  in  some  other  mode  of  causal  action-^ond 
will  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  causal  agency  in  the  mind 
distinct  from  the  will ;  which  brings  us  to  what  we  cooceiFe 
to  be  the  original  error  of  our  author*  He  attempts,  as  we 
have  said,  to  confine  the  causality  of  the  mmd  to  the  will-^ 
but  as  the  first  act  of  sensation,  and  bstincdve  acts,  are 
caused  by  something,  he  is  compelled  to  consider  them  acts 
of  will,  volitions ;  it  would  be  absurd  however  to  call  tbem 
choices  ;  there  must  be  therefore  a  distinction  between  choice 
and  volition*  This  requires  the  predetemunation  of  the  latter  ; 
which  results,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  absolute  necesnty  of 
volition ;  a  consequence  which  by  universal  consent  is  &tal 
to  any  scheme  which  authorizes  or  involves  it. 

Another  subject  which  calls  for  a  careAil  examination,  is 
an  earnest  assault  upon  a  principle  fundamental  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  Edwards.  Our  author  claims  with  some  confidence 
that  he  is  entirely  successful  in  this  dSbrt ;  and  evidently  re- 
gards it  as  one  of  the  most  important  and  usefiil  of  hb  labors. 
He  says,  Yd.  HI.  p.  334,  ^^  Now  I  claim  to  have  refiited  the 
celebrated  argument  of  Edwards  against  a  self-determining 
will ;  and  this  claim  I  make  in  no  spirit  of  vain  boastmg, 
which  is  far  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  but  under  the 
deep  convictions  of  truth."  His  essay  in  this  behalf  has 
found  support  in  two  very  interesting  articles  published  in  our 
own  journal,  in  which  his  positions  are  maintained  with  great 
force  and  plausibility.*  As  the  latter  writer  has  developed 
the  argument  of  Prof.  Tappan  with  greater  minuteness,  we 
crave  his  indulgence,  if,  without  the  formality  of  a  separate 
article,  we  discuss  the  subject  with  a  particular  reference  to 
his  views  of  it. 

The  obnoxious  principle  of  Edwards  is  quoted  in  the 
following  words :  '^  No  agent  can  bring  any  effects  to  pasSy 
but  what  are  consequent  upon  his  acting.^^  Of  which  state- 
ment the  reviewer  just  mentioned  speaks  thus :  "  There  is  no 


'  See  two  reviews  of  the  philosophy  of  the  younger  Edwards  in  the  Bih. 
Repoi.  for  January  and  April  1643,  by  Rer.  Sanracl  T.  Spear. 
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escape  when  once  this  canod  of  necessity  is  allowed ;  it  is 
omnipotent  in  demonstration ;  it  has  power  to  make  every 
cause  in  the  universe  the  gtossest  absurdity.  If  we  say  that 
no  cause  or  agent  can  bring  any  effect  to  pass  but  what  is 
consequent  upon  its  acting  ;  if  we  then  distinguish  between 
the  acting  and  the  effect  brought  to  pass;  ifwe  make  the 
acting  prior  to,  and  separate  from,  the  effect — it  then  follows 
^  that  the  cause  of  the  effect  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  acting  ; 
the  acting  must  have  some  other  cause.  If  we  generalize  this 
mode  of  reasoning,  we  drive  every  cause  out  of  the  universe." 
—Bib.  Bgwt.,  April,  1848,  j?.  801. 

We  readily  assent  to  the  remark  that  this  canon  applies  to 
all  causes  as  well  as  to  the  mind  ;  the  very  statement  is  that 
"  no  centee  can  bring,"  etc.  Another  remark  of  Prof.  Tappan^ 
however,  we  cannot  regard  as  possessing  the  same  authority, 
viz.,  that  the  power  of  originating  its  own  acting,  in  this  sense, 
must  be  conceded  to  the  great  First  Cause.  The  necessity 
adduced  as  the  ground  of  this  claim  is,  that  by  the  very 
supposition  there  can  be  no  other  cause  in  existence,  of  which 
this  acting  can  be  the  effect ;  an  argument  which  will  find  its 
answer  as  we  advance. 

It  is  thus  objected  to  our  principle  that  it  destroys  all 
causation.  It  is  said  that  if  a  cause  can  produce  an  effect 
only  hy  previousbf  acting  to  produce  it,  then  this  acting — 
this  preliminary  exercise  of  the  cause,  is  itself  to  be  accounted 
for.  What  produces  the  acting  ?  If  we  reply  that  it  is  pro- 
duced by  another,  and  this  again  by  a  third,  still  previous  to 
the  second,  we  are  at  once  in  the  acknowledged  absurdity  of 
an  infinite  series  of  causative  actings.  If,  however,  we  attri- 
bute the  acting  to  something  else,  then  die  cause  under  con- 
sideration, not  being  the  originator  of  its  own  preliminary  act- 
ings, is  not  the  originator  of  the  effects  in  which  those  actings 
result,  its  causality  is  destroyed — it  is  not  a  cause.  More- 
over, the  other  agent  which  is  introduced  to  account  for  the 
acting,  shares  the  same  fate.  If  it  produced  the  preliminary 
exercise  in  question,  it  must  do  so,  upon  this  theory,  by  a 
previous  acting  of  its  own ;  it  becomes  then  the  real  cause — 


^ 
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its  previous  acting  requires  to  be  accounted  for — ^the  fatal 
difficulty  is  thus  created  at  every  step ;  and  the  explanation 
of  any  instance  of  causation  becomes,  on  the  principle  of 
Edwards,  forever  impossible. 

The  objection  assumes  that  the^previous  acting  which 
this  principle  affirms  to  be  essential  to  all  causation,  is  a 
change  in  the  state  of  the  cause ;  a  movement  which  com- 
mences at  a  moment  immediately  prior  to  the  taking  place  of 
the  effect :  and  it  spends  its  whole  force  in  showbg,  that, 
upon  thb  principle,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  account 
for  this  assumed  change.  Says  the  Reviewer  above  quoted, 
(Bib.  Repos.,  April,  1843,  p.  321,)  '<  It  is  not  possible  for 
a  thing  to  be  the  cause  of  events  without  itself,  unless  it  ori- 
ginate and  cause  the  changes  within  itself,  whatever  they  may 
be,  which  are  antecedent  to  the  changes  without."  It  is  here 
distmctly  intimated  that  the  acting  in  question  is  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  change  which  takes  place  within  the  cause,  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effect.  This  point  is  assumed  as  the  basis 
of  the  whole  objection  ;  for  surely  the  impossibility  of  account- 
ing for  a  change  would  be  no  argument  against  our  principle, 
unless  there  was  some  change  to  be  accounted  for. 

Our  defence  against  the  objection  consists  in  questioning 
the  correctness  of  this  assumption.  In  affirming  the  princi- 
ple, we  do  not  conceive  that  it  involves  any  such  change  as 
the  objection  contemplates.  On  the  contrary,  we  maintain 
that  the  cause  in  acting  to  produce  an  effect,  may  exist  in 
precisely  the  same  state,  precisely  the  same  modey  as  that  m 
which  it  existed  before,  and  in  which  it  will  continue  to  exist 
after,  the  occurrence  of  the  effect.  There  is  no  change  to 
be  accounted  for — ^nothing  which  demands  a  cause  at  all ; 
and  therefore  the  logic  we  have  been  considering,  though  very 
forcible,  is  entirely  superfluous. 

But  here  we  are  met  with  a  host  of  new  objections.  We 
shall  be  asked,  if  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  in  the  state 
of  the  cause,  no  change  in  the  exercise  of  its  activity,  how 
comes  it  that  an  effect  is  produced  at  one  instant,  and  not  at 
another  ?  and  how  comes  it  that  different  effects  are  produced 
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at  successive  moments  ?  Waiving,  for  a  moment,  the  consid- 
eration of  these  objections,  we  request  that  it  may  be  observ- 
ed, how  entirely  conclusive  is  the  reply  we  have  given  to  the 
reasoning  above  recited.  In  demanding  a  cause  for  the  act- 
ing in  question,  it  is  implied  indisputably  that  this  acting  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  change-*an  effect ;  we  have  seen,  indeed, 
that  it  is  distinctly  called  a  change.  Of  course,  then,  if  there 
is  no  change  whatever  implied  in  our  account  of  the  process 
of  causation,  the  objection  falls  to  the  ground.  This  we  main- 
tain to  be  the  case.  The  canon,  that  no  cause  can  produce 
any  effect  except  by  previously  acting  to  produce  it,  does  not 
imply  that  this  previous  acting  is  a  change ;  and  does  not 
therefore  lie  open  to  the  objection  which  is  alleged  as  so  de- 
cisive against  it.  The  only  just  idea  of  a  cause  can,  we 
think,  be  shown  to  include  the  three  following  things, — ^the 
substance,  its  active  nature  or  power,  and  the  exercise  of  that 
nature.  In  order  for  any  thmg  to  be  capable  of  producing 
effects,  that  is  in  order  for  it  to  be  a  causey  it  must  be  a  sub- 
stance possessing  an  active  nature  in  exercise.  This  exercise 
of  its  active  nature,  it  is  impossible  that  the  cause  itself  should 
originate ;  it  might  as  well  be  supposed  to  origmate  its  own 
exbtence.  A  thing  \^hich  is  not  in  a  state  of  activity,  can- 
not put  itself  into  such  a  state.  The  exercise  or  acting  of 
every  cause  begins  when  the  cause  begins  to  exist,  and  con- 
tinues while  the  cause  continues  to  exist.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
a  change  which  takes  place  in  the  cause  at  a  moment  imme- 
diately antecedent  to  the  occurrence  of  the  effect.  The 
cause  is  acting  continually  ;  its  active  nature,  which  qualiGea 
it  to  produce  changes,  is  necessarily  in  unceasing  exercise ; 
an  exercise  which  is  as  permanent,  and,  in  respect  to  the  cause 
itself,  as  unavoidable,  as  its  existence.  The  question,  there- 
fore, what  produces  this  acting,  is  precluded.  The  cause 
acts  by  a  necessity  of  its  nature.  The  very  idea  of  a  cause 
is  the  idea  of  a  thing  which  is  competent  to  act,  and  acting. 
If  now  this  idea  of  a  cause  can  be  sustained  against  whatever 
other  objections  it  may  have  to  encounter,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  it  affords  us  a  means  of  successfully  avoiding  the  conse- 
quences, urged  upon  Edwards's  theory  of  causation. 
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Let  us  then  revert  to  the  objections  suggested  above,  and 
see  whether  our  conception  of  a  cause  can  be  vindicated 
against  them. 

I.  It  may  be  alleged  that  if  a  canse  ts  necessarily  and 
constantly  in  a  state  of  exercise,  as  thb  exercise  is  all  which 
by  our  theory  is  requisite  for  die  production  of  efl^ts, 
eflSscts  must  constantly  be  produced.  This  we  grant ;  in  its 
application,  at  least,  to  causes  which  act  in  circumstances  in 
which  effects  are  possible.  Matter  may  exist,  and  its  power 
of  attraction  may  be  in  constant  exercise,  but  if  there  be  no 
other  matter  within  the  sphere  of  that  attraction,  no  eflkct 
can  take  place.  So  far  as  the  objection  relates  to  causes  act- 
ing in  their  appropriate  circumstances,  we  assent  to  it,  and 
admit  that  such  causes  must  continuously  produce  effects. 
Should  it  be  said  that  the  mind  stands  in  no  need  of  such  ex- 
ternal circumstances  in  order  to  its  producing  effects,  and  that, 
therefore,  upon  our  theory  effects  must  incessantly  be  pro- 
duced, we  concede  this  also,  and  contend  that  d)is  is  actually 
the  case.  The  mind  doei  continuously  produce  effects, 
thoughts,  emotions,  volitions,  etc.,  up  to  the  very  moment  of 
any  specified  act. 

II.  It  may  be  snid,  that  as  volition  is  an  effect  which  dif» 
fers  in  important  respects  from  every  other,  it  must  upon  this 
theory  demand  some  difierence  in  the  mode  of  the  acting  by 
which  it  is  produced.  To  this  we  reply,  by  adducing  a  gen- 
eral law,  applicable  to  all  causes,  that  they  do  by  the  same 
mode  of  operation  produce  different  effects,  whenever  the  ob- 
jects differ  upon  which  the  cause  acts.  For  example,  the 
effect  of  galvanic  electricity  when  applied  to  the  human  system, 
is  to  produce  muscular  contraction :  when  applied  to  a  compound 
fluid,  the  effect  is  decomposition.  Fire,  when  applied  to  one 
object  produces  evaporation,  to  another,  induration :  the  effects 
vary  as  the  objects  vary.  In  entire  harmony  with  this  law, 
the  mind,  when  applied  to  an  object  of  knowledge,  produces  a 
cognition,  or  act  of  knowledge ;  when  to  an  object  of  emotion, 
an  act  of  emotion ;  and  when  to  an  object  oj  volition,  a  volition. 

Should  it  be  said  that  these  different  effects  are  produced 
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by  different  powers  residing  in  the  causes  we  have  mentioned, 
or  by  the  operation  of  the  same  power  in  different  modes,  we 
reply  as  follows : 

1 .  There  is  no  ground  for  such  an  affirmation.  Our  know- 
ledge either  of  the  nature,  or  of  the  operation,  of  external 
causes  is  not  sufficient  to  authorize  it  in  respect  to  any  one  of 
Chetn ;  while  in  our  own  causative  movements,  we  have  no 
consciousness  of  difference,  either  in  the  power,  or  in  the 
mode  of  its  operation. 

2.  It  is  at  variance  with  consciousness.  Men  do  not 
refer  the  differences  which  mark  their  mental  phenomena, 
either  to  different  powers  or  to  different  modes  of  operation. 
The  idea  of  a  tree  differs  from  the  idea  of  a  horse,  but  who 
supposes  there  is  one  power  for  conceiving  of  trees,  and 
another  for  conceiving  of  horses  ?  or  who  supposes  that  in 
each  instance  of  such  difference  as  this,  there  must  be  a  dif- 
ference in  the  mode  of  our  causal  acdon  ?  The  idea  of  vir- 
tue differs  from  the  idea  of  equality,  but  who  supposes  that 
this  difference  implies  either  different  powers,  or  different 
modes  of  intellectual  operation,  as  necessary  to  account  for 
it  ?  Should  it  be  said  that  a  volition  differs  far  more  from  an 
idea  than  one  idea  from  another,  we  reply  that  the  degree  of 
difference  is  of  no  moment  when  the  fad  is  admitted.  It  is 
undeniable,  that  by  the  same  operation  of  the  same  power, 
effects  are  produced,  which  differ,  as  the  objects  differ:  and 
this  is  enough  for  our  purpose.  If  the  degree  of  difference 
between  the  objects  be  greater  in  one  instance  than  in  another, 
of  course  the  difierence  in  the  effects  will  be  greater  also. 

We  affirm  it,  therefore,  as  a  universal  law,  that  the  same 
power ^  acting  in  the  same  manner  upon  different  objectSy  pro* 
dtiees  different  effects  :  it  follows,  that  if  the  same  intellectual 
activity,  be  directed  in  the  same  mode  of  operation  to  the 
different  objects  we  have  mentioned  above,  the  corresponding 
effects  must  result.  The  diversity  in  the  effects  which  the 
mind  is  continuously  producing,  does  not,  upon  the  theory  in 
debate,  imply  necessarily  any  other  difference  to  account  for 
it,  than  that  which  must  be  admitted  to  exist  between  the 
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objects   within  the  mind's  view;   and,  therefore,  does  not 
involve  any  change  in  the  mode  of  this  exercise. 

III.  Another  difficulty  which  may  seem  to  embarrass 
our  theory,  is,  that  it  renders  a  volition,  in  all  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances, absolutely  necessary.  It  may  be  thought  that,  if 
a  cause  must  produce  effects  corresponding  to  the  nature  of 
the  objects  toward  which  it  acts,  and  if  it  is  necessarily  in 
unceasing  activity,  whenever  objects  of  volition  are  brought 
into  view,  volition  must  unavoidably  take  place.  In  reply  to 
this  objection,  we  observe  that  it  would  by  no  means  follow 
from  the  admission  that  a  volition  is  a  necessary  result,  that 
our  theory  is  at  all  hostile  to  the  fiiUest  liberty  of  volition. 
It  may  be  that  choice  must  take  place — that  volition  must  be 
exerted,  but  this  by  no  means  implies  that  the  choice,  the 
volition  actually  resulting,  is  the  only  one  possible.  Indeed, 
it  is  capable  of  demonstration,  that  in  any  circumstances 
which  render  volition  possible,  it  is  in  one  sense  a  necessary 
result.  If  the  mind  is  in  circumstances  which  admit  of  choice, 
it  cannot  but  choose.  For,  if  when  a  certain  choice  is  possi- 
ble, the  mind  forbears  to  exert  it,  in  this  forbearing  it  must 
act  in  one  of  two  ways — either  by  forming  some  other  volition, 
or  without  volition.  K  it  avoids  the  volition  supposed  to  be 
possible,  by  forming  another,  then  still  it  acts  by  a  volition  ; 
which  is  what  we  contend  it  must  do.  If,  however,  it  forbears 
without  any  volition,  then  it  acts  involuntarily ;  that  is,  it 
acts  necessarily — acts  without  a  possibility  of  acting  other- 
wise ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition  that  volition  was 
possible.  Whenever,  therefore,  volition  is  possible,  the  mind 
must  will.  It  must  do,  or  refuse  to  do — take,  or  refuse  to 
take  ;  there  is  no  escape,  there  can  be  no  escape,  from  this 
necessity  of  willing.  This  acknowledgment,  however,  it 
will  be  perceived,  does  not,  even  by  the  remotest  consequence, 
imply  any  necessity  of  willing  as  we  do. 

Up  to  this  point  in  our  discussion,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  we  have  placed  the  mind  upon  the  same  level  with 
other  causes,  and  predicted  the  same  things  of  them  all. 
We  have  maintained  that  every  cause  must  be  a  substance. 
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possessing  an  active  nature,  (termed  its  power,). and  continu- 
ously in  a  state  of  exercise.  At  the  moment  antecedent  to 
the  occurrence  of  any  effect,  it  must  be  such  a  thing,  and  in 
such  a  state  as  we  have  described  :  a  thing  competent  to  act, 
and  acting.  We  now  proceed  to  affirm  in  respect  to  the  mind, 
a  fact  in  which  it  differs  widely  from  all  other  known  causes ; 
viz.,  that  in  all  circumstances  appropriate  to  the  production  of 
volition,  it  possesses  the  liberty  of  giving  existence  to  either  of 
several  volitions.  The  activity  of  the  mind,  which  in  the  cir- 
cumstances tmist  produce  an  effect  of  that  kind,  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  production  of  the  one  which  actually  takes 
place ;  but  possesses  a  capacity  of  originating,  in  precisely 
the  same  circumstances,  either  of  several  effects.  In  the  fact 
now  predicated,  we  place  the  sum  total  of  human  liberty*- 
the  possibility,  implied  in  the  nature  of  the  cause,  that  in 
every  instance  of  volition  the  result  should  be  different. 

The  question  how  the  mind  acts  in  these  peculiar  circum- 
stances for  the  production  of  this  peculiar  effect,  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  answer.  We  can  no  more  describe  the  mode  of  its 
action  in  this  instance,  than  in  any  other.  The  difficulty  is 
no  less,  and  no  greater,  than  the  difficulty  of  telling  how,  in 
circumstances  appropriate  to  the  production  of  thought,  the 
mmd  originates  thought.  We  maintain  that  the  mind  pos- 
sesses an  active  nature,  in  constant,  unvarying,  and  necessary 
exercise  ;  that  the  results  of  this  exercise  vary  as  the  objects 
toward  which  it  is  directed  vary ;  that  when  these  objects 
embrace  all  the  requisite  antecedents  of  volition,  it  is  compe- 
tent to  produce  either  of  several  volitions;  and  this  fact, 
which  is  the  ultimate  fact  of  our  consciousness,  is  the  ultimate 
fact  of  our  philosophy  also.  We  rest  in  the  affirmation  of 
the  mind's  power  to  produce,  in  the  same  circumstances,  either 
of  several  effects,  a  point  beyond  which  our  theory  does  not 
require  us  to  go. 

In  these  endeavors  to  vindicate  the  principles  upon  which 
Edwards  constructed  his  scheme,  we  have  no  wish  to  intimate 
an  approval  of  the  use  he  made  of  it.     Indeed,  it  must  in 
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fairness  be  allowed,  that  many  of  his  reasonings  upon  it  are 
justly  liable  to  the  exceptions  Prof.  T.  has  taken.  It  seems 
frequently  to  be  very  directly  maintained,  in  the  Inquiiy, 
that  this  preliminary  acting  is  a  change,  is  even  a  volition, 
and  demands  some  cause  external  to  the  mind  to  account  for 
its  existence ;  a  mode  of  argument  which  calls  for  a  reply, 
and  to  which  our  author  has  replied,  in  our  apprehension, 
conclusively.  The  principle  itself,  however,  (against  which 
the  objections  of  the  reviewer  above  mentioned  more  parti- 
cularly bear,)  we  are  constrained  to  regard  as  a  just  one  ; 
and  as  his  discussion  of  it  has  attracted  no  small  attention 
among  the  readers  of  the  Repository,  and  possesses  considera- 
ble interest,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  deemed  superfluous  if  we 
proceed  to  adduce  some  considerations,  tending  directly  to 
sustain  our  views. 

Edwards  has  assumed  the  obnoxious  canon  without  any 
attempt  at  proof,  as  a  universal  and  necessary  conception.  Is 
there  any  thing  to  be  alleged  in  support  of  this  i^sumption  "i 
Here  we  remark : 

I.  That  there  b  nothing  to  be  alleged  against  it.  The 
very  ingenious  effi>rts,  which  we  have  noticed,  to  impugn  this 
principle  of  causation,  bear  upon  it  only  as  it  is  supposed  to 
imply  that  the  preliminary  acting  of  a  cause  involves  some 
change  in  the  state  of  the  cause.  We  have  endeavored  to 
show  that  it  does  not  involve  this  implication  ;  if  our  effi>rt  is 
at  all  successfiil,  the  principle  must  be  acknowledged  to  stand 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  only  objections  which  have  ever  beea 
made  to  it. 

II.  We  re-affirm  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  universal  con- 
ceptions of  mankind  imply  its  truth.  It  would  be  a  mere 
waste  of  words  for  us  to  assert  our  consciousness  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  the  writer  we  are  controverting ;  we  carry 
our  appeal,  therefore,  at  once  to  the  consciousness  of  mankind 
at  large,  as  it  is  developed  in  the  structure  and  use  of  human 
language.  The  form  in  which  men  universally  express  their 
conception  of  causation,  implies  the  separate  existence  of  the 
things  in  question.     The  form  of  statement  universally  em- 
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ployed  to  describe  this  process,  is>  that  '^  causes  pboducb 
effectsJ^  Now,  in  the  absence  of  all  proof  to  the  contrary,  it 
fliust  be  held,  that  the  copula,  the  word  which  connects  the 
subject  with  the  predicate  of  this  proposition,  denotes  some- 
thing distinct  finom  either  of  them.  The  producing  is  a  dis- 
tinct thing,  both  from  the  cause  which  produces  and  fix>m  the 
effect  produced ;  else  why  do  mankind  at  large  give  it  dis- 
tinct expression  ?  The  fact  that  the  acting,  and  the  effect, 
of  a  cause,  are  .denoted  in  all  languages,  and  in  every  man's 
usage,  by  entirely  different  words,  is  all  the  proof  we  can 
have  in  such  cases  that  all  men  consider  the  things  distinct ; 
which  is  the  highest  evidence  that  they  are  distmct.  ^ 

III.  It  is  unphilosophical  to  suppose  another  mode  of 
givbg  existence  to  effects.  That  effects  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced in  the  mode  for  which  we  contend^  is  beyond  question* 
It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  world's  beginning  to  exist, 
was  strictly  an  effect — an  effect,  too,  caused  by  a  previous 
exercise  of  Divine  power.  We  have  thus  an  admission  that 
effects  are  sometimes  produced  by  an  acting  which  is  ''  priof 
to,  and  separate  from  the  effect."  Of  course  it  becomes 
unphilosophical  to  suppose  another  mode,  unless  some  ne- 
cessity of  doing  so  can  be  made  out.  Some  effects  must  be 
adduced,  for  the  existence  of  which  the  acknowledged  mode 
of  producing  is  insufficient  to  account.  It  is  contended  1^ 
these  writers  that  volition  is  such  an  effect ;  on  the  ground 
that,  if  in  this  effect  we  admit  a  prior  acting  of  the  cause,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  account  for  that  acting.  This  objec- 
tion we  have  shown  to  be  groundless — the  previous  acting, 
even  in  this  instance,  does  not  require,  does  not  admit  of,  any 
account.  The  acknowledged  mode  of  causation  is  entirely 
sufficient  to  account  for  all  which  demands  to  be  accounted 
for ;  of  course,  the  formatbn  of  a  second  hypothesis  is  load' 
missible. 

IV.  The  principle  of  our  opponents  is  inconsistent  with 
the  simplicity  of  our  idea  of  causation. 

The  conception  denoted  by  the  words  produce,  cause,  etc., 
b  absolutely  simple— -it  contains  but  a  sing^  element  of 
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thought.  What  this  element  is,  an  illustration  will  show. 
When  the  first  human  soul  began  to  exist,  that  beginning  of 
existence  was,  in  the  strictest  sensey  an  effect,  of  which  God 
was,  171  the  strictest  sense,  the  cause.  But  it  is  inconceivable 
that  God  should  have  been  the  cause  of  this  effect,  unless  it 
took  place  in  consequence  of  his  previous  action.  A  previous 
action  of  the  cause  is,  therefore,  in  this  instance,  ahsobiiehf 
essential  to  its  producing.  If  then,  there  is  any  instance  of 
causation  in  which  a  previous  actmg  of  the  cause  is  not  essen- 
tial, the  idea  of  causation  is  no  longer  a  simple  idea.  Its 
essential  element  is  different  in  different  instances.  Those 
who  acknowledge  a  causation  of  this  kind,  may,  therefore,  be 
justly  called  upon  to  define  the  words  causej  produce^  etc. ; 
nor  can  they,  while  maintaining  that  something  else  than  pre- 
vious action  of  the  cause  constitutes  causation,  excuse  them- 
selves from  the  obligation  of  telling  what  that  extraordinary 
something  is. 

Furthermore  ;  this  previous  acting  is  all  that  is  essential 
to  causation,  in  the  illustration  we  have  adduced.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  the  effect  should  not  follow  this  previous 
acting  of  the  Divine  mind.  If,  then,  there  is  any  instance  of 
causation  from  which  this  idea  is  excluded,  some  other  must 
be  substituted,  else  the  word  cause  will  denote,  in  that  in- 
stance, absolutely  no  idea.  AU  that  constitutes  causation  in 
one  instance,  is  stricken  from  the  conception  in  another; 
some  other  idea  must  be  substituted,  or  we  have  literally 
nothing  left.  If,  when  the  word  produce  does  not  denote  a 
previous  acting  of  the  cause,  nothing  can  be  named  which  it 
does  denote,  we  confess  ourselves  utterly  unable  to  perceive 
that  it  denotes  any  thing. 

We  forego  with  some  reluctance  other  topics  of  remark, 
which  would  add  materially  to  the  force  of  our  argument ; 
but  the  discussion  has  been  protracted  already  perhaps  too 
long.  If  the  canon  of  Edwards  has  been  vindicated  success- 
fully from  the  objection  of  mvolving  an  infinite  series  of 
causative  acts,  our  argument  for  its  support  will,  we  trust,  be 
deemed  sufficient ;  if  it  has  not,  additional  reasoning  would 
scarcely  make  it  so. 
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The  remainder  of  Prof.  Tappan's  work  is  occupied,  ior 
the  most  part,  and  the  last  volume  exclusively,  with  aa  appli^ 
cation  of  bis  psychological  principles  to  important  subjects  of 
morals  and  theology.  His  remarks  extend  to  a  wide  range 
of  topics,  and  many  of  them '  are  of  a  new  and  pleasing 
character.  The  great  fiict  of  the  mind's  freedom  is  ilbis* 
trated  in  a  variety  of  its  applications ;  and  frequently  with  an 
elevation  of  thought,  a  power  of  language,  and  a  beauty  of 
sentiment  rarely  surpassed.  The  reader  will  find  at  Vol.  III. 
pp.  89-90,  97,  140-^144,  and  179-80,  passages  of  uncom* 
raon  merit  in  these  respects,  with  which  (if  the  length  to 
which  this  article  has  grown,  did  not  positively  forbid  extracts) 
we  should  J^e  glad  to  enrich  our  pages.  The  author's  char* 
acterisUc  defects  of  style  and  analysis,  are  unfortunately 
evident ;  still,  to  most  readers,  this  will  be  a  very  interesting 
portion  of  his  work.  In  its  theological  relations,  the  work 
will  furnish  to  a  certain  class  of  divines  but  scanty  satisfac- 
tion. Men  whose  whole  system  is  circumscribed  within  the 
limits  of  a  triangle,  or  even  a  hexagon ;  who  recognize  only 
the  few  combinations  of  thought  which  depravity  and  sove- 
reignty and  inability  can  be  made  to  produce,  will  find ,  food 
enough  in  it,  or  rather  troublesome  reflection,  nor  do  we 
prdess  any  snqoalified  approbation  of  it.  Some  of  om^ 
author's  remarks,  in  respect  to  decrees,  election,  and  some 
other  topics,  we  regard  as  unhappy  and  erroneous ;  atid  tid 
others  of  them  we  should  take  exception  as  being  coached  id 
a  phraseology  which  is  neiedlessly  obnoxious,  and  which  gives 
them,  even  when  true,  an  aspect  of  error.  But  througbom 
this  portion,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  woHc,  there  i^  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  truth  that  man  is  free,  and  a 
lofty  and  fearless  assertion  of  it,  which  it  is  refi^shing  to 
witness.  Prpf.  T.'s  earnestness  in  defence  of  this  great  fact, 
carries  him  not  unfrequently  beyond  just  limits  ;  and  of  this 
none  can  be  more  sensible  than  ourselves.  Still  we  say,  with- 
out hesitation,  that  the  great  principles  he  maintains  will  come 
with  conviction  to  many  a  mind  dissatisfied  with  the  barren 
and  meagre  philosophy  to  which  it  is  now  (breed  to  stoop, 
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The  ardor  and  enlbusiasm  with  which  he  has  sought  to  fid- 
dicate  to  the  utmost,  the  weightier  matters  of  human  liberty 
aod  accountability,  ought  to  secure  firom  everjr  generous  mind 
a  lenient  treatment  for  any  errors  into  which  they  may  have 
betrayed  him,  and  a  kind  reception  for  a  woric,  which  b  des- 
tined, we  doubt  not,  to  exert  a  powerful,  and  on  the  whole,  a 
healthful  influence  in  the  promotion  of  moral  and  meCaphyn- 
cal  sciaiee  in  our  country. 


ARTICLE    VII. 


DOMINICI  DIODATI  I.  C.  NEAPOLITANI,  DE  CHRISTO  GRJECE 

LOQUENTE  EXERCITATIO. 


Tnoslfttod  by  R«t.  O.  T.  Dobbiiv,  LL.  D.^ofWeiUni  ladependrat  College,  Eseter,  Eog. 

OMtlAoed  fton fegaCM,  Voi  L 

^  3.  The  preface  of  Josephw  and  the  close  of  his  Aniiqui' 

ties  explained. 

We  are  now  to  examine  certam  ambiguous  passages  of 
tbe  great  Jewish  historian  that  seem  to  oppose  our  opinion. 
And  first  of  all,  in  the  prooemium  of  hb  Antiquities  be  says 
that  he  had  undertaken  to  translate  out  of  Hebrew  books 
into  Greek,  the  history  of  the  Jewish  p^ple  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Grecians,  and  then  goes  on  thus:  Xqopov  ds  fr^oio^o^,  ine^ 
fiXtS  tot^  fteydlMP  aatsc&m  dudpoovfitpoig,  Sxpog  fto\  xai  fi£UL^ 
9ig  iy!$fe'so  jtfiMiavtfiiP  lisxeprpuXr  vno&eaip  tie  aXXodan^p  r^giip  xai 
iff^g  duxXiKtov  awij&etap.  That  is,  "  in  process  of  time,  as 
usually  happens  to  those  who  undertake  difficult  tasks, 
serious  delays  were  occasioned  by  attempting  to  transfer  so 
great  a  body  of  matter  into  a  foreign  and  unfamiliar  tongue."  *■ 
Then  again  to  the  same  effect  in  the  end  of  the  Antiquities  he 
writes  :  Kou  t oar  'EHf^PixAf  di  yqamiitvif  ianivdaoa  fieraaieip. 


'  JotephoB,  in  proceni.  Antiq.  p.  9,  f  3. 
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r^f  yQOftfiaToirjif  ifirteiQtav  ataXa^w^  ftiv  di  aeQi  triv  rtQarpoQat 
ixQi^siav  natQiog  ixdXvae  avftjd^e'ia'  "1  gave  myself  to  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language  after  I  bad  learned  the  grammar^ 
although  the  place  of  my  birth  forbade  the  hope  that  I  should 
ever  obtain  that  exquisite  ^accuracy  of  pronunciation  which 
distingubhes  a  native  Greek."'  These  statements  of  the 
historian,  it  is  owned,  seem  to  establish  the  point  that  the 
Greek  language  was  to  Josephus,  a  native  of  Jerusalem,  ^eViTr, 
Ktti  aU,odafiij9f  not  vernacular. 

But  notwithstandiDg  appearances,  there  is  nothing  to 
which  a  more  ready  answer  is  supplied.  For  in  the  first 
place,  the  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  own  words  of  Josephus. 
He  does  not  say  futiP^fxetf  ^itijg  ylmttrig^  but  iirtig  diaXextov, 
which  the  Latin  translator  (Hudson)  has  mistakenly  rendered 
a  foreign  tongue,  whereas  it  should  have  been  dialed,  diir 
XxMog  properly  signifies  the  peculiarity  that  marks  a  particular 
language — ^the  distinctive  features  of  a  tongue,  that  set  it 
apart  from  others.  Now  Josephus  does  not  say  that  the 
Greek  in  the  general  was  strange  i^itn^t!)  to  him  \  but  that 
particular  dialect  which  he  studied,  (earn  speciatim  dialectum, 
quam  aggressus  est.)  This  is  plain  enough  from  his  own  words: 
In  the  tenth  book  of  his  Antiquities  he  repeats  what  has  been 
said  above :  Ktu  70^  ^>^q  if  oqj^  tljg  taroQiag,  nQog  rotv 
ifttl^tinjcorrag  tl  tm  nqaynartov  ti  fUfixpofiifovff  tfaqtaXiaafitir, 
fMorop  te  fUTa(pQai€tp  rag  *E^Qaia>f  §i^Xovg  einw  alg  tijf  'EU.fivi8a 
jknttaip '  '^  From  the  very  beginning  of  this  history  I  specially 
warned  those  who  desiderate  somethmg  I  never  mtended  to 
give,  or  find  fault  with  my  plan,  that  my  sole  purpose  was  to 
translate  the  books  of  the  Hebrews  into  the  Greek  language."* 
Here  it  will  be  perceived,  where  the  author  uses  the  word 
ylAttap  ionguey  he  does  not  speak  of  it  as  strange  to  him,  as  he 
did  of  the  more  polished  dialed  which  he  had  occasion  to 
mention  above.  For  the  dialect  which  was  vernacular  to 
Josephus,  as  an  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem,  was  the  Hellenistic  or 


'  Idem  in  fine  libr.  Antiq.  p  982. 

*  Joseph,  in  lib.  10,  cap.  10,  [torn.  1  Hadf.  p.  458J  f  S,  Antiq. 
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Graeco-barbario,  and  this,  as  we  have  repeatedly  said,  differed 
both  in  style  and  phraseology  from  the  other  dialects  of  Greece 
more  than  the  Bruttian  from  the  Tuscan,  the  Gascon  from  cbe 
Parisian,  the  Welsh  from  that  of  London,  and  the  Portuguese 
from  the  Spanish.     This  colloquial  dialect,  which  the  other 
Jews  qsed  in  writing,  appeared  too  rude  to  Josephus ;  and 
though  he  studied  the  Grecian  literature  from  day  to  day,  yet 
could  he  not  acquire  those  graces  of  native  Greek  style,  which 
persons  bom  and  brought  up  in  Greece  possessed.   If  a  mod- 
em Sicilian  were  to  attempt  to  write  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try in  the  same  elegant  dialect  in  which  Francis  Guicciardini, 
the.  Florentine,  composed  bis  history  of  Italy ,wbat  a  task  would 
it  be  to  the  writer !  what  study  and  eSori  would  it  demand ! 
Yet,  this  was  the  task  to  be  accomplished  by  Josephus  in 
producing  his  golden  work  upon  the  antiquities  of  bis  country, 
in  a  more  correct  and  brilliant  style  than  that  spoken  around 
him :  nor  does  he  dis^ise  the  fact  that  in  his  Greek  he  avail* 
ed  himself  of  the  aid  of  others.     But  in  addition  to  these 
difficulties  must  be  named  the  length  of  the  work,  the  variety 
of  the  incidents,  the  composition  of  it  aoud  the  Romans,  who 
held  Judaism  and  Jewish  authors  in  contempt,  as  so  many 
circumstances  all  contributing  to  retard  him  in  the  eitecution 
of  it.     Not  the  Greek  language,  then,  was  the  grand  obstacle 
to  the  historian,  but  the  chaste  and  accurate  dialect  in  which 
he  desired  to  write.     This  presents  us  with  the  solution  of 
another  difficulty,  (prope  6st  alterids  nodi  solutio ;)  namely, 
the  study  of  the  Greek  grammar  by  Josephus.     This  study 
was  pursued  not  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  a  language  already 
known,  but  to  qualify  himself  for  correct  composition.     The 
grammar  of  a  language  may  be  studied  by  both  foreigners  and 
natives,  but  in  each  case  with  a  different  object ;  the  foreign- 
er seeks  to  leara  a  language  not  known  before ;  the  native  to 
perfect  himself  in  his  own  tongue  by  the  discipline  of  rule  and 
ascertained  usage.     Thus  the  Italians,  French,  English,  Ger- 
mans, Dutch,  Spaniards,  all  make  it  a  point  to  study  in  early 
life  the  grammar  of  their  own  language,  if  they  would  speak  it 
correctly  ;  a  reason  the  most  imperative,  if  their  native  dialect 
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be  not  pdre.  That  Josephas  should  have  done  so  with  the 
Greek,  is  perfectly  natural ;  the  more  so,  as  hb  vernacular  dia- 
lect of  that  language  abounded  in  solecisms  and  barbarous 
words.  Equally  natural  was  it  that  the  exquisiteness  of  the 
true  pronunciatbn  should  be  a  thing  unattainable  by  him,  his 
organs  havbg  beenachooled  in  the  peculiarities  of  his  provincial 
dialect.  To  illustrate  thb  point  by  an  example.  Although 
a  Sicilian  should  speak  Italian  grammatically  correct,  and 
again,  should  speak  the  Tuscan,  the  purest  dialect  of  Italian, 
yet  never  could  he  catch  the  exquisite  pronunciation  of 
Sienna.  So  the  Jews,  used  of  old  to  speaking^  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee,  even  after  they  had  adopted  the  Greek,  could  not 
conquer  their  old  peculiarity  of  a  guttural  enunciation,  (colli- 
dentes  verba  in  gutture,)  such  as  the  Arabs  use  at  the  present 
day.  Accustomed  then  to  that  course  of  Jewish  pronunciation, 
as  he  applied  himself  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher  to  the  study 
of  the  Greek  grammar,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  Josephus  could 
never  have  attained  that  nicely  accurate  pronunciation,  which 
the  aid  of  the  living  voice  and  long  intercourse  with  educated 
Greeks  alone  could  have  bestowed. 

^  4.   Why  Josephus  wrote  his  Books  of  the  War  in  Chaldee. 

Neither  do  we  find  an  insuperable  difBcuIty  in  the  words 
of  Simon :  ^'  Josephus,  who  was  a  Jew  of  Jerusalem,  informs 
lis  that  before  he  published  bis  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Jews 
in  Greek,  he  had  written  the  same  work  in  Chaldee,  which 
he  calls  the  language  of  bis  country."*  Simon  concludes  that 
Chaldee  was  vernacular  in  Judea.  But  attention  to  the  exact 
expressions  of  Josephus  will  remove  this  difficulty  also.  The 
historian  says,  in  the  beginning  of  his  book :  IlQov&sfiijv  iym 
toTg  xara  r^r  Pwfiaimw  fjefionap,  'EkXcUii  yXoiaafi  ii8rafiala>py  a 
toig  ay  CO  ^oLQ^aQoig  r^  ftarQitp  avfid^ag  avinefixpa  fiQOUQOVf 
aq>ff/tjaa6&ai.^  "  J  therefore  purposed,  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  live  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans^  to  translate  into 

1  Simon  Hist.  Critiq.  du  N..T.  p.  70. 
'  Joseph  in  proam.  d«  Bei.  pp.  47, 48. 
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Greek,  and  publish,  what  I  had  before  written  in  the  language 
of  the  country  for  the  upper  barbarians."  The  illustrious 
Hudson  renders  the  phrase  tolg  avm  ^agpa^oig  in  his  Latin 
version  mediterraneii  barbttrisy  meaning  hereby  the  Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians,  and  Trans-Euphratic  Jews — ^that  is,  in 
short,  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  continent,  as  Voss,*  Span- 
h^im,  Aldrich,'  and  others,  rightly  explain  it.  Josephus  him- 
self very  clearly  shows  whom  he  meant  by  the  phrase,  nam- 
ing the  Parthians,  Babylonians,  the  roost  remote  Arabs,  and 
the  Jews  beyond  the  Euphrates  :  nd^&ov^,  xai  Ba^lo^iovg, 
*j4Qa^0DP  tt  f  ov^  fffo^^andtm,  xoi  to  vnfQ  Eiq^Qartp^  6fi6(pvXo9  t^iur. 
Josephus  therefore  says  that  before  he  wrote  his  War  in  Greek, 
he  wrote  the  same  narration  in  bis  native  tongue,  that  is,  the 
Chaldee,  for  the  use  of  the  barbarian  Jews  who  lived  over  the 
Euphrates,  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  empire,  who  hav- 
ing long  cast  off  the  yoke  of  the  Greeks,  succeeded  in  retaining 
the  language  of  their  fathers.  In  that  tcans-Euphratic  region^ 
neither  the  Greek  dominion  nor  language  had  struck  their 
roots  very  deeply  down.  Thus  Josephus  explains  the  I'eason 
of  the  course  he  took.  He  first  composed  his  history  for  the 
information  of  the  Chaldean  Jews  beyond  the  Euphrates,  that 
they  might  learn  the  evils  that  ha4  befallen  their  brethren  of 
Jerusalem.  But  afterward  he  wrote  the  same  in  Greek  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  lived  under  the  Roman  dominion  in  Palestine. 
Simon,  indeed,  translates  toh*  arm  as  an  adverb  of  time,  so  that 
with  him  toig  avm  ^ag^igoig  is  the  elder  barbarians — but  he  is 
wrong.  It  is  true  that  arm  may  be  taken  in  either  sense  at  times, 
as  an  adverb  of  time,  signifying  before,  after ;  or  as  an  adverb 
of  place,  signifying  above,  upper.  Here  it  can  only  be  used 
in  the  latter  sense.  For  the  historian  says  that  his  work  was 
published  in  Greek  for  the  Jews  who  dwelt  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire, to  whom  he  opposes  the  Jews  living  beyond  the  empire, 
for  whom  he  wrote  previously  in  the  Chaldee.  If  arm  be 
taken  for  an  adverb  of  time,  and  you  render  roTg  iyoa^a^fiaQoiQ 


^  Voflnus  de  Sibyll.  Orac.  p.  374. 

*  Spanhetniof,  Aldrichins,  in  not.  id.  Jos.  ibid. 
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the  Jews  formerbf  barbarim,  it  would  mean  that  Josephos 
had  written  his  history  for  those  elder  Jews,  who  living  at  an 
earlier  period  were  baHl>ariaqs,  and  would  imply,  absurd  enough, 
the  dead !  Our  explanation^  therefore,  meets  the  sense  of  the 
passage  much  better  than  that  of  Simon. 

^  5.    Joitfhitu  examiiudy  whoy  addresnng  4he  Jew$y  spoke 

Hebrew,  *£^tCe. 

There  remains  yet  to  be  explained  a  passage  of  Josephus 
in  bis  Jewish  War,  the  siitth  book,  which  although  not  adduced 
by  any  of  our  opponents,  I  dare  not  pass  over  in  silence.  The 
historian  is  showing  bow,  by  the  command  of  Titus,  he  under- 
took to  persuade  the  Jews  and  John  to  surrender  the  city,  and 
proceeds  thus :  Kcu  o  Itiarjnog,  tog  av  el  fi^  t^  Imanfn  fMiH^f^ 
iOla  xat  tolg  ftolXolg^ipintjxwpatag/rdtstov  KcuaaQogdit^siXiw 
*E^ouCf»v,  xai  ftoXla  ^Qoatjvti^oXet.  *^  And  Josephus,  pot  only 
to  John,  but  also  to  many  of  the  Jews  besides,  for  he  stood 
where  he  could  be  heard,  reported  the  commands  of  Caesar  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue ;  and  strongly  importuned  them  to  yield.'*' 
Here  the  translators,  and  Hudson  among  the  number,  render 
*E§Qd^<ov  Hebraiu  or  Hebraiea  lingua,  which  is  in  my  judg- 
ment altogether  wrong.  For  ^E^qoSCsw  does  not  only  mean  to 
speak  Hebrew,  but  to  side  with  the  Hebrews — to  act,  imitate, 
appear  the  Hebrew,  just  as  '/ovdaif^ii'y./means  not  merely  to 
speak  as  do  the  Jews,  but  to  adopt  their  religion  and  habits ; 
*EXhivtjCBiv  is  also  to  live  after  the  Greek  fashion,  as  well  as  to 
speak  the  Greek  tongue  ;*  Patficu^stif  is  to  affect  the  Roman 
party,  as  well  as  to  adopt  the  Latin  language ;  and  Tte(^CCsi,f, 
MtfiiCsiVj  SwsUCsif,  itviCsiVy  have  the  same  latitude  of  significa- 
tion. Our  proper  inquiry  is,  in  what  sense  'B^QdiCetp  is  to  be 
taken  here,  whether  in  that  of  speaking  the  language  or  taking 


*  Joseph,  de  BeUo,  lib.  6,  cap.  2,  $  I,  p.  374. 

*  [Gf.  Auetores  sapra  ktadatos,  pp.  54,  55.    Hbc  vox  idem  Kwat  ap«d 
JBoaebium.  ^Aeraflit  6*  U  rvCr^p  ffaatXs^  Wfmyfjirw  im^y&¥  %9TtT;     Kal  t^Ami 

K^iBwritiftipovs  rodf  vXcfoof  *  •ovi  3*   *KXXn»t^uw  2Mrow  to^ntt  9Cti»  itttpttr;     Da 
Vita«  Conat.  lib.  iL  44.— Ed.] 
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the  part  of  Cbe  Hebrew$.  After  a  diligent  examtnatioD  of  the 
passage  of  Josephus,  the  latter,  I  am  inclkied  to  think,  is  the 
true  seDse,  to  which  result  maof  things  ooBcur.  When 
Josepbus  joioed  hinself  to  the  Rooiansi  aod  began  to  be  held 
in  high  estimation  by  Vespasian  ai^d  Titus,  the  Hebrews  con- 
ceived so  great  a  hatred  of  him,  whom  they  regarded  as  a 
trailor  to  bis  country,  that  he  thus  wrote  of  it  in  his  Life : 
Kaxfi&sp  im  xt^  ItgoeoUfMiP  ivelco^W  (nfiinefitp^eig  Tittp, 
mdUiamg  itfodeanh  mfdinvat^  xw  %t  hv^itov  dia  amvd^g 
ilinwf  ifnojtiQiop  fa  lafiup  t^iimQioLg  htxiw'  ^^From  thence 
(aamely  from  Alexandria),. sent  together  with  Titus  to  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  I  was  more  than  once  in  immin^it  danger 
of  my  life ;  the  Jews  using  effort  to  get  one  into  their  power, 
that  they  might  sacrifice  roe  to  their  revenge,"^ 

When  Jerusalem  was  besieged,  Titus,  hearing  such  won- 
dan  of  the  pity,  and  especially  of  the  temple,  conceived  it 
would  be  detrimental  to  his  fame  should  he  be  accessory  to 
their  destruction.  Wherefore,  calling  (or  Jteephus,  he  bade 
him  e^ort  the  Jews  to  surrender  for  their  country's  sake— 
and  that  their  city  and  its  temple  might  escape  destructioo. 
But  what  means  should  Josepbos  take  to  persuade  them  to 
this,  who  had  no  confidence  in  his  honor,  nay,  who  regarded 
him  as  a  traitor  ?  What  other  than  that  he  slu)uld  Hebsme 
'S^Q^tli  that  is,  show  himself  to  b^  the  friend  of  the  Hebrews, 
the  which  be  openly  professed  himself  to  be  to  John,  the 
leader  of  the  rebels,  at  the  san^e  interview :  ^'  Remember 
that  I  am  one  of  thine  own  people,-  who  counsel  thee,  and  a 
Jew  who  promise  thee.  Far  be  it  from  me  ever  to  be  such  a 
slave  as  that  I  shall  cease  to  hpld  my  kindred  in  remembrance, 
or  forget  those  who  are  my  countiymea."  Josephus  adopted 
this  style  of  address  in  coamuinicating  the  iostrucdoas  of 
Titus — ^the  more  successfully  to  gain  his  object :  professing 
himself  a  Hebrew,  and  a  patriot  burning  for  bis  country's 
salvation,  and  making  this  more  his  concern  than  the  success 
of  the  Romans.     To  Hebraize  'E^Qat^Bir  in  this  sense  jumped 


^  Joieph.  in  ejus  Vita,  torn.  3,  §  75,  p.  98. 
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with  Jo^ephus's  purpose-— and  in  no  odior  sense  do  I  conceive 
the  word  can  heie  be  taken* 

^6.  Of  the  Books  of  the  Rabbim. 

I  may  not  here  pass  unftoticed  an  objection  which  a 
learned  man  has  lately  urged  against  the  Hellenism  of  Christ 
and  the  Jews.  It  is  that  there  are  extant  innumerable  worics 
composed  by  the  Rabbins  about  the  time  of  Christ,  and  in 
Palestme  too,  wtncbs  were  written  solely  in  Chaldee— -such  as 
the  Taigums  of  Jonathan  and  Onkelos,  the  Mischna  and 
Gemara  of  Jerusalem,  and  other  works.  These  in  their  pages 
seem  to  give  silent  testimony  to  theCh'aldee  as  the  Temacular 
of  Judea,  and  not  the  Greek  at  the  date  of  their  compo- 
sition. 

I  own  that  this  is  so,«~-if  yon  pnt  faith  in  the  Rabbins,  or 
in  those  who  depend  upon  such  vain  authorities,  (sycopbantis 
istb)  and  who  consequently  puff  off  these  books  as  of  ex-> 
treme  antiquity.  But  these  silly  pretensions  of  the  Rabbins 
have  been  long  since  exposed  by  John  Marsham,  Paul  Pes- 
TOO,  Isaac  Voes,  and  other  men  of  distinguished  learning, 
among  whom  worthy  of  especial  notice  is  John  Morin,  who 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  Bibfical  Exercttations,  exambing 
these  books  one  by.  one,  proves  ,in  amjde  detail  that  no  com- 
ment on  Hdy  Scripture,  or  on  their  traditions,  was  produced 
by  them  before  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era :  that  bo 
historical  work  of  theirs  is  older  than  the  year  1000  of  Christ ; 
that  the  Mischna  of  Jerusalem  was  compiled  about  the  age 
of  Justinian  ;  the  Gemara  of  Jerusalem  about  th&  year  600 
A.  D.,  and  that  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  Jonathan  and 
Onkdos,  which  the  Jewish  Doctors  boast  of  as  published  ante- 
rior to  Christ,  or  at  least  directly  after  his  death,  are  even  later 
than  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.  The  same  sentence  be  pasaas 
upon  the  paraphrase  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  anonymous :  the 
Seder  Okmi  Rabbcy  an  bistomal  work,  to  which  the  Jews 
assign  a  date  eaiiier  by  three  hundred  years  than  any  other  of 
their  books,  but  which,  is  really  later  than  their  Talmud ;  and 
upon  Josephus  Hebniicus,  winch  he  provaa  to  have  been  eom- 
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posed  by  some  Jew  about  six  hundred  years  before  bis  own 
time :  not  one  of  the  ancient  writers  names  these  books :  not 
Flavius  Josephus,  that  accomplished  student  of  Hebrew  anti- 
quity; not  Origen,  nor  Epiphanius,  although  they  report 
various  Jewish  and  Rabbinical  traditions ;  nor  does  Jerome, 
from  the  Bafrabban  of  Tyler  and  Lydda ;  while  Augustine 
expressly  says  that  no  such  work  existed  among  the  Jews. 
The  internal  testimony,  moreover^  is  entirely  against  their 
antiquity.  So  many  Persic,  Arabic,  and  Babylonian  words 
occur,  together  with  others  which  savor  of  Gothic  barbarism, 
while  the  name  of  Constantinople  and  of  the  Turks  is  men* 
tioned,  as  to  make  it  plain  that  the  Rabbins  have  been  making 
empty  pretensions  (Rabbinos  fumum  vendere,)  when  they 
have  been  bragging  of  the  early  date  of  their  compodtion. 
Who,  with  such  facts  as  these  before  him,  can  believe  all  this 
trash  of  the  Jewish  Doctors,  and  still  conceive  that  these 
books  were  written  in  the  time  of  Christ  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  for  certain,  that  the  authors  of 
the  Maccabees,  the  inspired  writers,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
John,  Paul,  Peter,  James,  together  with  Josephus  and  the 
other  Jews  who  wrote  in  Greek,  flourished  either  before  or 
about  the  time  of  Christ ;  and  that  about  this  fact  no  one  has 
ever  entertained  a  doubt.  If  from  these  you  look  to  the 
writera  of  a  later  age  in  Palestine  and  the  neighboring  regions, 
you  find  them  all  writing  in  Greek— -Justin  Martyr,  Sym- 
machus,  Eusebius  of  Cesarea,  Cyrfl  of  Jerusalem,  Joannes, 
Climachus,  Sophrgnius,  Hesychias,  Joannes  Moschus,  and 
others.  This  being  the  case,  I  am  bold  to  affirm  that  no 
book  in  Chaldee  saw  the  light  until  the  seventh  century  afier 
Christ.  Nothing  in  the  East  occurred  before  that  period  of 
sufficient  influence  to  displace  the  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture, introduced  by  Alexander  and  his  successors.  Chosroes 
I.  was  the  first  who  disturbed  the  dominion  of  the  Greek 
language  in  the  Orient.  This  king  of  the  Persians,  called 
the  Great,  moved  with  envy,  because  the  Romans  held  the 
fiiirest  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa  under  their  sway,  made 
several  successful  invanons  of  their  territory  during  the  reign 
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of  JustiniaDi  and  especially  in  Syria,  made  important  con* 
questSi  as  may  be  seen  at  lengdi  in  Procopius'  and  The* 
ophylact.'  Chosroes  11.,  the  son  of  Hormisdas,  followed  him 
in  the  career  of  victory,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century  entered  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Judea  with  a  conquering 
army,  plundered  Jerusalem,  and  laid  all  Palestine  waste.* 
To  him  succeeded  the  Arabs  who,  about  the  year  of  Christ 
636,  bursting  forth  from  their  deserts,  expelled  Persians  and 
Greeks  alike  from  Asia  and  Africa,  and  seized  by  right  of 
conquest  on  Judea,  Egypt,  and  Mesopotamia.*  Nor  must  it 
be  omitted  that  the  celebrated  El  Walid  Ebn  Abdolmeiek, 
thirteenth  Caliph,  ordered  all  the  Christian  writers  to  compose 
their  works  in  Arabic,  as  Gregory  Abul*Pbarajus  records.* 
These  various  conquerms,  if  they  did  not  actually  stamp  the 
type  oS  their  own  language  upon  the  people  they  had  van- 
qubhed,  at  least  so  corrupted  the  Greek  and  its  literature 
among  them,  that  divers  new  idioms  sprang  up  in  their  midst. 
Hence  in  Syria,  out  of  the  mixture  of  Persian,  Arabic,  and 
Greek,  arose  that  called  the  modem  Syriac,  or  Aramean.  The 
Greek,  which  was  vernacular  in  Egypt,  combined  with  the 
Arabic,  became  the  Coptic,  and  in  Judea  arose  that  dialect, 
called  the  Rabbinical  or  Chaldeo«Syriac,  which  has  many 
Greek,  Latin,  Persian,  and  Arabic  words  mixed  up  in  it — the 
dialect  in  fact  in  which  the  Gemara  is  written.  It  was  after 
this  period,  then,  that  Rabbi  Judas,  the  Holy,  composed  the 
Mischna  ;  the  Targums  and  Gemara  of  Jerusalem  followed  ; 
and  after  these  the  great  mass  of  Rabbinical  books.  This 
accounts  for  the  incalculable  number  of  Persian,  Arabic  and 
Greek  words  in  these  writings.  Such  a  strange  intermixture 
of  languages  has  made  these  books  so  excessively  obsoure. 


^  Procopius  CsBsarieiui.  lib.  2  de  Bello  Persico. 

*  TheophylactoB  Simocat.  lib.  4  et  5  Historiar. 

'  EvagrioB)  lib.  6  Hiat.  a  cap.  18,  oaqiM  ad  finera.  Th^ophanea  Id  Chron. 
p.  197  et  aeq.  ed.  Ven. 

^  Abul-Pharajna  in  Dyn.  d,  torn.  1,  p.  159  ad  179  ;  2,  p.  100.  GhronicoQ 
Oriental,  de  Moelaminor.    Imperio,  p.  41. 

*  Tom.  1,  p.  301 ;  torn.  %  p.  139,  ez  edit.    Poeock. 
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that  neither  Jew  dot  Christian  has  ventured  apon  the  task  of 
translating  them  hitherto.  This  labor,  however,  which  wiU 
confer  a  deserved  immortality  upon  the  enterprising  translator, 
has  at  length  been  undertaken  bj  the  distinguished  Venetian, 
Blasius  Ugolinus,  who  has  published  some  treatises  of  the 
Gemara  in  a  Latin  translatk>n  in  his  imperialiable  ThesauroB 
of  Hebrew  Antiquities*  These,^  theA,  reader,  are  the  objec- 
tions I  have  thought  worthy  of  refutation.  The  learned  wQI 
decide  the  weight  to  be  allowed  to  these  or  to  others. 


APPENQIX. 

HOW  CERTIIN  FHILOLOGICAL    KHOTS  ARE    OPENED  BT    MEANS 

OF    THtS   SCHEME. 

Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken  in  the  judgment  I  form  of  mj 
work,  I  have  already  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  reader, 
that  neither  Hebrew,  Syriac,  nor  Latin,  was  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage of  Judea,  but  Greek — and  that  this  was  the  native 
tongue  of  Christ,  his  apostles,  and  all  the  Jews.  If  the 
position  I  have  ventured  .to  defend  be  safe,  then  with  ease 
may  any  one  unloose,  by  its  help,  many  a  perplexing  knot  of 
sacred  criticism.    I  will  present  a  specimen  or  two. 

^  I.   Of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark. 

Whether  the  Gospel  by  Matthew  was  originally  written 
in  Chaldee,  or,  like  the  other  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
Greek,  has  long  been  the  subject  of  keen  controversy  among 
the  learned.  The  )ater  critics  have  maintained  its  Hellenistic 
origin,  and  have  relied  upon  the  following  arguments  in  sup-* 
port  of  that  opinion :  L  Because  it  has  the  marks  of  an 
original  work  rather  than  of  a  translation  from  a  Chaldean 
Codex.  For  certain  Chaldee  words  are  admitted  into  it,  ac- 
companied with  a  translation  into  Greek :  as  '^  Emmanuel, 
which  .is  interpreted  God  with  us."^  '^  Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabac- 
tani  ?  that  is,  My  God,  my  God,  to  what  bast  thou  forsaken 

■  -■       ■       ■  '  W  ■  ■  -  ■  .  ■  .  M.I.  '  ■  ■  ■■ 

^  Matth0iifl,cap.  1,  7.5^. 
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me?''*  Bat  if  tbe  whole  work  had  been  rendered  from  a 
Chaldee  original,  there  seems  no  reason  why  *tbese  only 
-should  be  retained,  and  others  equally  worthy  of  regard  be 
omitted*  IL  Because  tbe  Scripture  quotations  are  made,  not 
from  the  Hebrew  of  tbe  Old  Testament,  but  from  the  ver- 
sion of  the  Seventy.  III.  Because  the  Chaldee  original  could 
never  have  fallen  into  such  perfect  oblivion  had  it  ever  had 
existence*  IV.  Because  those  ancient  Fathers  themselves, 
who  declared  the  autograph  of  Matthew  to  have  been  Chal- 
dee, and  expend  their  encomiums  upon  it,  yet  nullify  that  de-> 
claration  by  their  practice.  For  thejr  always  put  the  autbori* 
ty  of  the  Greek  before  tliat  of  the  Chaldee  Codex ;  and  when 
Jerome  was  engaged  with  the  revisal  of  the  New  Testament, 
or  by  order  of  Damasua  in  the  task  of  translating  it,  instead 
of  the  Aramean  archetype,  he  appeab  to  the  Greek  copy 
alone.  V.  Because  tbe  Gospel  in  Greek  was  found  in  the 
tomb  of  Barnabas  the  apostle,  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  which 
Zeno  the  £mpen>r  deposited  in  a  chamber  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Stephen  in  Daphne,  and  which  was  used  to  be  read  eveiy 
year  thereafter  at  Constantinople^^  on  ,the  feast  of  tbe  fifth  day 
of  the  passover.*  Nevertheless,  the  greater  part  of  the  learned 
being  fully  convinced  that  the  Palestinian  Jews  spoke  tbe  Chal- 
dee, and  that  for  them  Matthew  wrote  bis  Gospel,  will  rather 
allow  themselves  to  be  silenced  by  the  force  of  these  argu- 
ments, than  gracefully  yield  the  victory.  But  if  Matthew 
did  write  in  Chaldee,  how  csSne  the  Greek  Gospel  to  be  found 
in  tbe  bosom  of  Barnabas  ?  Mazocchi,  the  most  distinguish- 
ed man  of  our  times,  and  an  honor  to  Naples,  has  endeavored 
to  compound  the  matter  thus  :  ''  The  discovery  of  Barnabas 
with  a  Greek  Gqspel  certainly  proves  that  that  apostle  receiv- 
ed a  Greek  and  not  a  Hebrew  or  Syriac  copy  from  Matthew. 
To  what  conclusion  does  this  lead  ?  In  my  judgment  to  this 
— that  although  Matthew  wrote  bis  Gospel  in  the  first  place 
in  Hebrew,  for  tbe  use  of  the  Christian  Jews  (Judsorum 


'  MatthsiUi  cap.  27,  t.  46. 

'  Theodoras  Lector,  initio  lib.  2  Hiat.  n.  2.  SuidasiD  O^Tm.  Cedreniu  aliiqae . 
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XQwtMn^ovtmf)  afterwards  translated  the  same  into  Greek,  fer 
the  use  of  tEose  apostles  who  went  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles."^ 
But  this  ingenious  eonjecture,  which  in  some  measure  goes  to 
support  the  opposite  opinion,  itself  falls  to  the  ground  from 
the  absence  of  all  support  by  argument  or  testimony.  But 
BOW,  having  re-introduced  the  Greek  language  into  Judea,  the 
whole  thing  becomes  clear,  and  it  b  ascertained  that  this 
Book,  like  all  the  others  of  the  New  Testament,  was  composed 
in  the  Hellenistic  tongue  which  the  Jews  commonly  used. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  Greek  was  the  genuine  autograph, 
and  not  a  version  from  the  Chaldee.  We  must  pronounce 
the  same  sentence  upon  Mark,  whatever  Baronius  and  Ci- 
aconius'  may  urge  for  its  having  been  originally  written  m 
Latin.  Their  arguments  are  completely  demolished  by  R. 
Simon,*  whose  work  on  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament 
should  here  be  consulted. 

^  i.  The  EpUth  of  Pavi  to  the  Uebrews. 

Again,  there  has  been  no  slight  controversy  among  scholars, 
about  the  language  in  which  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  whether  it  was  in  Greek  or  Hebrew.  The  great 
majority  of  critics,  both  of  earlier  days  and  the  present,  con- 
sider it  to  have  been  written  in  Hebrew,  which  has  been  lost 
— a  Greek  translation  alone  remaining,  although  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  a  Greek  original  %re  numerous.  The  opin- 
ion of  a  Hebrew  original  bases  itself  upon  the  fact  that  it  was 
addressed  to  Hebrews,  and  assuming  them  to  have  spoken  He- 
brew, that  it  was  consequently  written  in  the  same  tongue.  But 
most  formidable  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  this  hypothe- 
sis. The  most  formidable  of  all  throws  itself  Into  the  follow- 
ing shape.  Many  heretics  and  catholics  also  have  called  in 
question  the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle,  and  reason  thus  in 


*  Mazochina,  Gomm.  in  Kaleod.  Neap.  toI.  2,  p.  564. 
'  Baronius  ad  Annum  Christi  45,  n.  37  et  aeq. 

'  Ciaconios  in  Vit.  summor.  Pontif.  in  Petro. 

*  Simonius,  Hist.  Grit,  du  Text,  da  N.  T.  cap.  11,  p.  Ill  et  seq. 
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the  work  of  the  illustrious  Melchior  Canus :  ''  If  this  were  the 
woik  of  the  apostle  Paul,  he  doubtless  wrote  to  the  Hebrews 
in  the  Hebrew  language.     But  that  it  was  not  written  in 
that  tongue  4t  is  certain  for  some  very  obvious  reasons.     For 
instance,  the  author  of  this  Epistle  says  Melchizedeck  is  in- 
terpreted, King  of  Righteousness  ;  but  if  this  sentence  were 
written  in  Hebrew,  it  would  be  a  mere  absurdity,  for.  it  would 
read,  Melchizedeck  is  interpreted  Melchizedeck.     The  same 
author,  too,  cites  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  not  according  to  the 
Hebrew  verity,  but  according  to  the  Septuagint  translation. 
He  could  not  then  have  been  a  Hebrew  writing  in  Hebrew 
to  the  Hebrews.     Besides,  this  epistle  is  not  found  in  Hebrew 
in  any  part  of  the  world.     It  is  not  probable  that  if  it  ever 
existed,  this  alone  should  have  perished.     All  the  other  wri* 
tings  of  the  apostle  are  preserved  to  us  in  the  very  idiom  in 
which  they  were  composed."*     Wonderful  pains  have  been 
expended  by  our  theologians  in  meeting  and  refuting  such 
opinions  as  these,  but  they  will  pardon  me  when  I  say  that 
they  have  labored  to  little  purpose,  as  appears  in  Canus  him- 
self.    Your  ready  answer,  reader,  to  all  such  cavils  against 
this  sacred  writing,  will  be  that  the  Jews  had  by  that  time 
adopted  the  Greek  language,  as  we  have  proved  above,  and 
that  the  Epistle  was  composed  in  the  same.     In  this  way, 
you  not  only  get  rid  of  the  objections  of  the  mfidel — but  by 
the  concession  of  the  point  for  which  be  contends,  catch  him 
in  bis  own  snare. 

^  3.  Of  the  Hellenists  and  of  the  Hellenistic -tongue. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  told  with  what  fierceness  Heinsius, 
Salmasius,  Martin  Scboockius,  Joannes  Crojus,  and  other 
critics  named  in  Fabricius'  Bibliotheca  Graeca,  have  discussed 
the  questions  of  the  Hellenbtic  language  and  the  Hellenists 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  But  by  the  help  of  our 
scheme  you  may  at  once  understand  what  tongue  this  was, 

>  Canas  de  Loo.  Theolog.  lib.  2,  cap.  10. 
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to  what  persons  poouliar^  whence  it  took  its  rise,  and  who  the 
Hellenists  themselves  were.  Adopting  our  view,  the  whole 
parrel  subsides  bto  amity  and  peace. 

<^  4.   Of  the  First  Book  of  ike  Maccabees. 

By  the  same  rule  we  learn  that  the  language  of  the  first 
book  of  the  Maccabees,  generally  concluded  to  be  Hebrew, 
was  in  fact  Greek,  like  the  other  books,  which  the  critics  al- 
low to  be  Hellenistic,  bat  make  an  exception,  we  conceive 
without  good  grounds,  in  regard  to  the  first.  As  in  the  Mac- 
cabean  age,  the  Hellenistic  speech  was  vernacular  among  the 
Jews,  in  this  doubtless  was  that  book  composed  originally  by 
its  author,  so  that  the  Greek  Codex  of  the  present  day  claims 
to  be  regarded  as  the  archetype,  and  not  as  a  copy  from  a  lost 
one  in  another  tongue. 

^  I 

^  5.  Of  the  Oreek  Version  of  the  Seventy  Literpreters^ 

I  come  now  to  the  notorious  and  long  moved  controversy 
concerning  the  history  of  that  Greek  version  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Septuagint,  on  which  I  must  crave  the  lib- 
erty of  dwelling  a  little  more  in  detail.  That  we  may  be  the 
better  prepared  to  pronounce  our  judgment  upon  that  contro* 
versy,  we  must  touch  upon  a  point  or  two  of  its  history. 

When  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  erected  his  splendid  library 
at  Alexandria,  and  sought  to  fill  it  with  books  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  having  been  informed  by  his  librarian  De- 
metrius Phalereus  that  the  Jews  had  sacred  books  in  Hebrew 
worthy  of  a  place  in  it,  he  immediately  resolved  to  have  them 
translated  into  Greek  for  the  purpose.  Ambassadors  were  des- 
patched by  the  king  of  Egypt  to  the  Jewish  high  priest,  beg* 
ging  Eleazar  to  send  the  volumes,  together  with  persons  able 
to  translate  them,  to  Alexandria.     Eleazar  complied  with  the 


>  Hamphredi  Hodii  de  Biblioram  Textibus  Origioalibns,  Vereionibus  Grm- 
aa,  &c.,  Slc.  Lei  proleg.  ad  Bib.  Octoglott.  Londini,  1831,  Bagstcr,  pp.  33^ 
34.  Lectures  on  Biblical  Cridciam,  auctore  Samuele  Davidaon,  LL.D..  p. 
35.— Ed. 
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request  of  the  monarch,  and  sent  seventy-two  men  with  the 
legates,  who  took  with  them  the  books  of  the  Law.  When 
these  persons  arrived  at  Alexandria,  they  completed  their  ver- 
sion all  in  the  same  spot,  in  the  island  of  Pharos,  in  the  course 
of  seventy-two  days.  The  Greek  translation  was  read,  when 
finished,  before  the  king  and  a  select  body  of  learned  Jews 
and  Greeks,  and  highly  was  it  approved  and  commended  by 
all.  When  this  was  done,  the  king  permitted  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  to  make  copies  for  their  own  use,  and  dismissed  the 
translators  with  all  honorable  treatment  into  their  own  country. 

This  b  the  report  of  Aristeas,  who  first  published  this  his- 
tory, and  who  declares  himself  to  have  been  an  eye-witness 
of  the  whole  and  one  of  the  translators  of  the  work.  This 
narration  Josephus  and  Philo  Judaeus  received  350  years  after 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  It  afterward  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Theodcnret,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  TertuUian,  Eu- 
sebius,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  other  Fathers  of  a  later 
age,  together  with  the  Talmudists,  receiving  accessions  from 
each,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases^ 

But  more  modem  critics,  who  have  applied  severer  tests, 
have  demonstrated  the  falsehood  of  the  story.  They  con- 
sider that  the  Talmudists  and  Fathers,  who  have  drawn  all 
their  information  from  Aristeas  alone,  are  to  be  reduced  to 
his  single  testimony.  And  rightly  do  they  judge  of  this  mat- 
ter ;  for  none  of  them  lived  within  centuries  of  Philadelphus 
and  the  supposed  Aristeas,  and  there  was  no  other  authority 
for  the  story  but  he.  The  whole  controversy  then  coma<s  to 
hinge  upon  this  singlp  question.  Is  the  narration  of  Aristeas 
genuine  which  is  given  in  his  book  entitled  "  Of  the  transla- 
tion of  the  divine  law  from  the  Hebrew  tongue  by  the  Seventy 
Interpreters  ?"  If  it  be  proved  to  be  fabulous,  the  statements 
of  the  other  writers  which  lean  upon  it  are  of  no  value  what- 
soever. But  the  learned  have  already  decided  that  part  of 
the  work  at  least  is  supposititious,  on  the  ground  of  its  evi- 
dently Jewish  cast,  and  of  its  pandering  so  coarsely  as  it  does 
to  the  national  vanity.     For  this  reason  Ludovicus  Viyes, 
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Leo  a  Cafitfo,  Alphoosus  Salmeroa,  Joeeph  Scaliger,  Richaid 
Simon,  Antooy  Van  Dale^  Humphrey  Hody^  John  Albeit 
Fabricius,  and  very  many  besides,  have  iancted  this  to  be  a 
base  coin  struck  in  the  mint  of  the  AlexaadciaD  Jews,  to  win 
respect  for  their  Greek  version  of  the  Sacred  Scoptures.  I 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  bring  forward  tbeii  Vffr 
mentSy  nor  to  expose  the  inconsistencies  of  theTalmudist  his* 
torians  and  the  Fathers  who  support  Aristeas  ;  oor  yet  to  in- 
troduce what  has  been  alleged  by  Natalis  ab  Alexandra,  Aih 
gustioe  Calmety  and  the  authors  just  quoted  in  proof  of  tbe 
spuriousness  of  the  document.  What  dieee  last  have  uiged, 
however,  we  conceive  establishes  their  point  beyond  the  pos* 
sibility  of  doubt* 

Yet  there  have  been  and  now  ase  many  anu»g  the 
learned  whose  patronage  this  story  suU  enpya,  and  wbo  99 
stoutly  and  steadily  maintain  its  truth,  that  they  will  scrapie 
nothing  b  its  defonce,  [Jovem  lapidem  junue.]  But  I 
will  not  name  them,  restricting  myself  to  the  expression  of  tbe 
opinion  that  Humphrey  Hody,  Richard  Simon,  and  other 
critics  of  great  celebrity  and  learning,  have  amply  refuted 
those  statements  upon  which  they  rely.  To  demonstrate  still 
more  fully  the  spuriousness  (fo&eiap)  of  the  narrative  I  will 
subjoin  a  few  observations  concerning  it,  which,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  have  never  yet  been  urged  against  it. 

Our  first  argument  is  derived  iix>m  the  silence  of  contem- 
porary and  synchronous  (jmfYXQorwf  scriptorum)  writers,  espe- 
cially of  those  who  lived  in  ^gypt  under  the  same  Philadel- 
phus ;  for  the  saying  of  Josephus  has  all  the  truth  of  an 
axiom :  J^g  fu*  yoQ  al^&ovg  iau  wxfij^^MM^  iatoQi^f  d  nt^i 
tUv  avjwf  anarrag  taita  wu  lijfouv  vtou  yQofpoitp  *  ^*  Especially 
is  the  truth  of  history  approved,  when  all  contemporary  wri- 
ters record  and  describe  the  same  facts,"'  The  teachers  of 
the  art  of  criticism  abo  tell  us,  ^'  That  that  history  is  true 
which  narrates  the  same  incidents  that  are  recorded  in  con- 
temporaneous books,  or  in  those  composed  shordy  after  tbe 

>  Som^koB,  lib.  1  oontra,A{»ioi|eiii,  $  5,  ]>.  4I9» 
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events  have  taken  plaee ;  if  these  are  silent  in  regard  to  themi 
that  history  is  manifestlj  fabe."  On  this  subject  consult 
Huet^  and  Leclerc.^  If  axioms  oi  this  kind  are  of  foice  m 
any  case,  they  certainly  ought  to  be  here,  for  the  circumstance, 
as  Aristeas  teUs  it,  is  very  surprising,  and  could  act  fail  to  be 
recorded  by  the  writers  of  the  day,  for  the  IfoUowmg  reasons: 

1.  The  extreme  concern  and  anxiety  of  Ptolemy  would 
have  provoked  a  record.  The  Egyptian  monarch  we  ate  to£d 
was  inflamed  with  such  a  desire  to  possess  the  sacred  volome, 
that  he  set  at  lR>erty  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Jewr^ 
who  were  slaves  m  the  countiy,  with  a  view  to  obtain  it,  wrote 
to  Eleazar  importuning  the  conveyance  of  the  manuscript  to 
him,  and  despatched  an  embassy  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  cesc- 
liest  gifts  with  them- for  the  temple  of  God.  No  sooner  was 
the  arrival  c^  the  interpreters  announced,  than  he  dismissed  the 
persons  who  had  visited  the  palace  on  business,  and  impa** 
tiently  hastened  to  salute  them  as  they  came.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  the  books,  he  paused  for  some  time,  gave  thanks  to  Gody 
to  the  high  priest  and  the  interpreters,  and  poured  forth  tears 
of  joy. 

2.  But  secondly,  contemporary  writers  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  make  mention  of  it,  on  account  of  the  extraor- 
dinary celebrity  this  version  is  said  to  have  at  once  attained. 
For  the  monarch  entertained  the  interpreters  for  seven  days 
in  the  most  sumptuous  manner,  and  made  experiment  of  their 
wisdom  by  questions  relating  to  civil'  government,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  philosophers  and  sages  of  the  court.  He  then 
made  the  entire  translation  be  read  puMidy  in  an  assembly  of 
the  priests,  the  wise  men,  the  nobles,  and  the  people,  when  if 
gained  the  highest  approbation  of  them  all.  Finally,  he  sent 
diem  home  loaded  with  the  most  munifleent  gifls,  both  for 
themselves  and  die  high  priest.  He  is  reported,  moreover,  to 
have  been  so  anxious  to  learn  the  artistic  excellence  of  the 
presents  selected  for  the  temple,  that  he  repeatedly  visited  die 


>  HuetiuB,  Bemonstr.  Ewngcl.  Axiom  9. 
*'  Cleticos,  de  Art.  Crit  Par.  3, }  3,  e.  3. 
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workmen  during  the  execution  of  their  task ;  and  made  the 
following  remarkable  declaration  to  the  interpreters :  Mtfohf^ 
di  ti^tifMU  tifp  iifUQav  tavtipfj  tp  ^  na^ayeyopafM,  xnu  naif  inavtcf 
iaixnifiog  iarcu  nana  xtiq  ^wq^  Vf*^  XQ^^^^  -  ^^  This  day  oa 
which  ye  have  come  to  me,  shall  be  a  day  of  solemn  and 
special  observance  through  every  year  of  my  future  life."' 

8.  We  cannot  account  for  the  silence  of  contemporary 
historians,  when  we  calculate  the  sums  of  money  disbursed 
upon  the  occasion,  in  the  purchase  of  goblets,  vases,  tables, 
pitchers,  and  other  presents,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  bundled 
talents,  equal  to  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  Nea- 
politan ducats.  Be  it  remembered  further,jn  connexion  with 
this  topic,  that  this  sum  would  have  absorbed  the  entire  reve- 
nues of  Egypt  for  three  years. 

Had  these  things  really  been  as  Aristeas  feigns  them  to 
have  been,  the  fame  of  this  version  and  the  munificence  of 
the  king  would  have  been  spread  over  the  world,  and  would 
have  adorned  the  page  of  many  a  courtly  author.  There 
was  no  lack,  too,  of  men  of  learning  at  that  time,  at  the  court 
of  Philadelphus,  in  whose  society  the  king  took  great  delight, 
and  who  repaid  his  patronage  by  celebrating  his  praises  in 
their  works.  These  were  M anetho  Sebennyta  the  historian, 
Zoilus  Amphipolitanus,  who  both  dedicated  their  works  to 
the  king ;  Perseus  and  Dionysius  Heracleota,  philosophers ; 
Aratus  the  poet,  bom  at  Soli  in  Cilicia,  Lycophron  Chalci- 
densis,  Callimachus  of  Cyrene,'  who  more  than  once  has 
complimented  Philadelphus  in  his  works ;  Theocritus  of  Sy- 
racuse, who  also  praises  the  king  in  his  fourteenth  and  seven- 
teenth Idylls,  especially  in  the  latter,  in  which  he  professedly 
sings  an  iy%6fM>v  ele  UtoXefiaiovy  and  heaps  eulogies  upon  the 
monarch  on  all  conceivable  grounds ;  yet  do  all  these  writers 
maintain  a  rigid  silence  concerning  this  transaction.  AmoDg 
the  authors  of  other  countries  who  flourished  at  the  same 
period,  and  especially  those  of  Greece,  eager  to  learn,  and 

^  Aristeas  exst.  opud.  Jos.  Op.  torn.  2,  p.  119. 
*  Callimachus,  Hyumo  in  Delum  et  in  ApoUiaem. 
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ready  to  second  any  thing  new  or  strange,  the  same  deep 
silence  prevails.  But  had  so  remarkable  a  circumstance 
occurred,  it  is  not  possible  but  they  should  have  ]|:nown  it, 
nor  knowing  it,  but  they  should  have  described  it.  To  these 
add  the  writers  of  a  following  age,  who  have  treated  more  or 
less  of  Philadelphus ;  namely,  Justin,  Dexippus,  Cutropius, 
Diodorus,  Strabo,  Pausanias,  iEIian,  Plutarch,  Arrian,  Pliny, 
Appian,  Memnon,  etc.,  etc.,  one  <^  whom  has  written  of  the 
learning,  another  of  the  munificence,  a  third  of  the  buildings, 
and  many  of  the  library  and  books  of  the  king  of  Egypt. 
Taking  all  these  particulars  into  account,  it  is  impossible  that 
ever  a  tyro  in  criticism  should  be  deluded  into  the  belief  that 
Aristeas's  story  is  true. 

Our  second  argument  is  derived  from  the  neglect  of  Pto- 
lemy himself  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  so  signal  an  event 
by  monument,  record,  or  any  other  means.  Neither  coin,  nor 
inscription,  nor  any  other  of  the  many  memorials  used  by  the 
ancients,  conveys  to  posterity  an  authenticated  record  of  the 
circumstance.  Yet  Ptolemy  considered  himself  as  deriving 
so  much  glory  from  it,  that  he  said  to  the  seventy  elders, 
according  to  Aristeas,  "  This  day  in  which  ye  have  come  to 
tae  shall  be  one  of  solemn  and  special  observance  to  me 
through  ev^  year  of  my  future  life."  That  this  monarch 
should  have  taken  no  measures  to  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  such  an  occurrence,  while  so  many  memorials  of 
other  incidents  of  his  reign  continue  to  our  day,  is  absolutely 
incredible. 

Nor  is  it  less  worthy  of  note- that  the  Jewish  writers,  and 
more  remarkable  still,  the  sacred  writers  who  flourished  about 
the  same  time,  maintain  a  silence  as  expressive.  The  Jews 
were  prone  enough  to  blazon  abroad  any  honors  paid  to  their 
nation  by  foreigners ;  and  here  was  an  occasion  presented, 
not  only  to  magnify  themselves,  but  those  books  also  which 
they  most  revered.  The  translation  of  which  we.  write  was 
also  so  acceptable  to  the  Jews,  according  to  Philo,  that  they 
instituted  a  feast  in  commemoration  of  its  being  made.  But 
the  sacred  writers,  although  they  say  much  of  the  kings  of 
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Egypt,  and  of  the  affiun  of  the  Hebrews  at  that  day,  say  not 
so  much  as  a  word  about  this  version.  The  authors  of  the 
First  and  Third  Books  of  the  Maeeabees ;  Simon  of  Cyreney 
who  wrote  the  history  of  his  own  time  in  five  books  ;  and  he 
who  compressed  the  work  of  Simon  bto  one  yolume,  which  is 
the  Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees  ;  the  author  of  the  Book 
of  Wisdom,  who  is  commonly  thou^t  to  be  Philo  the  Elder, 
the  son  of  Sirach,  who  translated  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus 
sut  of  Hebrew  into  Greek,  in  Egypt,  under  Ptolemy  Euer* 
getes,  and  who  mentions  in  his  preface  having  found  many 
sacred  books  m  Egypt,  and  havmg  undertaken  the  translation 
of  this  alone  ;  neither  he  nor  the  others  say  a  word  regarding 
this  particular  version  of  the  Seventy.  We  must  close  our 
enumeration  of  the  sacred  writers  by  adducing  those  of  the 
New  Testament,  who,  although  perpetually  quoting  fixmi  the 
Septuagint,  maintain  a  profound  silence  regarding  its  history. 

Our  last  argum^it  on  this  head  shapes  itself  into  a  question. 
We  ask  die  patrons  of  this  absurd  and  childish  narrative, 
whether  these  interpreters  translated  all  the  books  of  the  He- 
brew Canon,  or  only  a  part  of  them,  the  Pentateuch  for 
instance,  as  Aristeas  seems  to  imply.  If  it  be  said,  a  part  of 
them  only,  thoa  the  story  holds  not  wdl  together.  It  is  not 
at  all  credible  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  expended 
such  a  sum  of  money  upon  the  affiiir,  would  have  neglected 
the  remaining  volumes,  the  moral,  prophetic,  and  historical^ 
equally  worthy  of  regard  with  the  others,  nor  less  stimulating 
to  curiosity.  Perceivmg  this  difficulty,  Iremeus,  TertuUian, 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Hilary,  Augustine,  and  others  who 
patronize  the  marvellous  tale,  contend  that  all  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  translated  under  Ptolemy.  Nor  is 
Epiphanius  content  with  even  this ;  he  asserts  that  b  addic- 
tion to  the  genuine  books,  they  translated  seventy  or  seventy- 
two  apocryphal  productions  besides. 

But  should  tny  opponents  take  up  this  opinion,  and 
maintain  that  all  were  translated,  they  then  fall  into  a  new 
class  of  difficulties.  For  in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Macca- 
beesi  letters  are  extant  fiom  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to  those 
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of  Alexandria,  \vritteD  about  the  year  153,  after  this  version 
b  said  to  have  been  completed,  in  which  Judas  Maccabeus 
is  described  as  imitating  Nehemiah,  and  coUectmg  the  sacred 
volumes  that  had  been  scattered  during  the  persecution  by 
Antiochus.  Then  this  is  added :  "  He  has  collected  all,  and 
they  are  with  us :  if  ye  then  wish  fat  them,  send  persons  who 
may  convey  them  to  you."*     In  the  Greek  it  is  still  stronger ; 

cSr  dp  XQ^^^  h^^*''~""  ify^  ^^^  ^^  tvant  of  ihemJ^  If  then  this 
version  had  bc«n  set  out  in  Egypt,  wherefore  should  the  Jews 
of  Jerusalem  offer  to  their  Egyptian  brethren  copies  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  to  whom,  moreover,  permission  had  been 
given  by  Philadelphus  to  make  copies  for  their  own  use  ?  Judas 
had  in  that  case  better  sent  from  Judea  for  a  supply  to  Egypt, 
than  have  taken  all  these  superfluous  pains.  We  shall  do 
wisely  then,  if,  following  the  testimony  of  the  most  learned 
critics,  and  this  most  convincing  proof  drawn  from  the  Sacred 
Books  themselves,  we  deposit  this  story  of  Aristeas  amongst 
the  convicted  old  wives'  fables. 

It  may  be  worth  while,  however,  to  inquire  into  the  age, 
place  and  ori^  of  this  Grreek  version,  that  we  may  arrive  at 
die  foundation  of  this  Aristean  fable^^which  inquiry  we  must 
premise,  meanwhile,  with  a  remark  (M'two  calculated  toexpe<« 
dite  our  progress* 

In  the  &nBt  place,  then,  be  it  understood  that  this  Greek 
version  was  not  the  woric  of  any  single  translator,  but  almost 
every  single  book  had  a  different  translator.  This  is  proved 
by  the  variety  in  the  style,  and  by  the  mode  of  interpretation, 
which  is  not  uniform,  as  learned  men  have  observed.*  Of 
the  same  Hebrew  word,  the  rendering  is  not  always  the 
same ;  the  order  and  arrangement  pursued  is  far  from  regular 
throughout ;  and  while  in  some  books  the  very  letter  of  the 
text  is  scrupulously  adhered  to,  in  others  a  more  liberal  trans- 
lation is  given.      The  version  of  the  Pentateuch  is  more 


>  V.  lib.  2  Machab.  cap.  1  et  2,  v.  14  et  15. 

*  V.  Ladovic.  Cappelli  in  Critica  Sacra.      Clericum  Com.  in  Pent,  et  lib. 
Hist,  in  Indies,  T.  70. 
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closely  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew,  and  more  accurate 
than  that  of  the  remaining  portions  of  Scripture,  as  even  Je- 
rome acknowledges,  who  was  not  partial  to  the  Seventy : 
"Which  books  we  own,"  says  he,  "conrespood  with  the 
Hebrew  more  closely  than  the  others." '  But  the  translatbn 
of  Esther  differs  so  widely  from  the  Hebrew,  that  many  addi- 
tions are  read  in  it,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  Hebrew  at  all. 
The  Pentateuch  has,  therefore,  had  demonstrably  a  totally 
different  translator  from  the  Book  of  Esther.  We  must  pass 
the  same  judgment  on  the  other  books,  some  of  which  have 
been  rendered  to  the  word,  and  others  to  the  sense.  All 
these  circumstances  prove  that  the  entire  work  which  passes 
under  the  name  of  the  Septuagint,  was  not  produced  by  a 
concerted  effort,  but  was  compiled  out  of  various  independent 
translations. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  these  various  versions,  and  the 
collection  of  them  into  one  volume,  were  not  attended  with 
any  celebrity  at  first,  won  no  public  eclai^  but  were  the  work 
of  private  zeal  and  munificence.  For,  as  the  story  of  Aristeas 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  sheer  fable,  inasmuch  as  of  this 
story  and  the  version  it  commemorates  no  mention  is  made 
by  contemporaneous  writers  either  among  the  Jews  or  foreign- 
ers, not  even  by  th^  inspired  writers  who  used  this  very  ver- 
sion, it  follows  that  the  version  itself,  and  the  collection  of  its 
various  parts  into  a  volume,  must  have  owed  their  origin  to 
the  private  zeal  of  some  of  the  Jews.  The  fame  which  this 
translation  has  acquired,  has  all  followed  it  from  a  considerably 
later  period,  and  in  vain  do  you  seek  for  authentic  notices  of 
its  early  history.  The  same  fate  has  attended  the  Canons, 
which  are  called  those  of  the  Apostles,  the  collection  of  the 
Mosaic  and  Roman  laws,  and  the  Latin  version  called  the 
Vulgate,  as  well  as  unnumbered  volumes  of  common  occurs 
rence  in  every  house,  the  authors  of  which  we  seek  in  vain, 
since  that  same  lapse  of  time  which  has  heaped  fame  upon  the 
work,  has  buried  in  oblivion  the  name  of  the  writer. 

'  Hieronymas  Proleg.  in  QuoBSt.  Hebr.  in  Genenm. 
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In  the  third  place,  we  observe  that  these  translations  and 
the  collection  of  them,  (tn-paywYfi)  were  accomplished  before 
the  time  of  Christ.  Proof  of  this  is  supplied  in  the  fact  of  the 
citation  of  them  by  the  Lord,  by  the  Aposdes,  and  by  the 
Evangelists,  when  they  have  occasion  to  quote  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. From  these  observations,  I  conceive  we  shall  easily 
arrive  at  the  truth  of  the  inquiry  in  hand.  The  diligence  of 
the  Jews  in  the  study  of  their  sacred  hooks  is  too  well  known 
to  need  extended  proof.  They  read  no  other  books  but  their 
own,  and  upon  these  they  expended  no  little  application. 
Men,  women,  the  aged  and  the  young,  soldiers,  artificers,  doc- 
tors, all,  of  every  condition,  were  in  the  habit  of  firequently 
perusing  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  their  own,  that  is,  the  He- 
brew tongue.  But  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  Scrip- 
tures were  rendered  into  Chaldee  for  the  common  use.  After- 
ward, when  by  means  of  Alexander's  dominion  the  Greek 
language  had  extended  its  sway  to  the  East,  and  came  to  be 
taken  up  in  Judea,  then  either  for  their  own  private  use,  or 
for  the  sake  of  others,  certain  of  the  Jews  began  to  turn  this 
and  the  other  book  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  the  Greek,  as  we 
read  that  the  son  of  Sirach  did,  who  translated  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiasticus  into  Greek,  according  to  the  statement  in  his 
prologue :  ^'  I  therefore  thought  it  good  and  necessary  both 
myself  to  add  some  diligence,  and  the  labor  of  interpreting 
this  book."  So  also  did  Lysimachus  the  Book  of  Esther,  as 
Calmet  satisfactorily  proves.'  The  number  of  these  versions 
was  increased  after  Judas  Maccabeus  had  carefully  sought  out 
the  books  that  had  been  saved  from  the  impotent  rage  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  had  them  bound  in  a  volume  :* 
especially,  as  from  that  period  Hellenism  struck  such  deep 
root  in  Judea,  as  we  have  proved  above.  (Part  I.  chap.  ii. 
<^  13:  Part  HI.  chap  i.  <^  3.)  As  they  then  spoke  and 
wrote  Greek,  and  this  was  the  language  in  common  use, 
many  private  persons  began  to  turn  the  Sacred  Books  into  the 


'  Calmet,. Proieg.  ad  Libram  Esther,  p.  462. 
'  Lib.  2  MachabiBonim,  c.  2. 
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vulgar  tongue,  so  that  in  a  sKlit  time  various  versions  of  the 
several  books  sprang  mto  existence,  preciselj  m  the  same  wuy 
as,  in  the  early  age?  of  the  church,  when  the  Latin  language 
flourished  in  the  West,  many  translations  of  the  Greek  books, 
of  the  New  Testament  were  made  into  Latin,  as  Augustine 
reports :  **  Whenever  a  Greek  Codex  came  into  the  hands  of 
any  one  in  early  times,  who  had  ever  so  small  a  portion  of 
knowledge  of  either  tongue,  he  straightway  attempted  a  trans- 
lation*"*  Just  so  do  I  conceive  it  to  have  happened  in  Judea, 
when  the  Greek  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  after  the  age  of 
the  Maccabees,  that  a  number  of  Greek  translations  were  made 
by  private  hands.     Then  were  executed  in  Greek,  versions 
of  the  books  of  Judith,  Tobias,  Job,  Chronicles,  and  many 
others  which  we  now  have,  the  certainty  of  their  execution 
by  private  individuals  being  proved  by  our  utter  ignorance 
of  the  names  and  circumstances  of  their  authorship. 

From  the  period,  however,  in  which  the  Chaldee  tongue 
began  to  fall  into  disuse,  and  the  people  ceased  to  understand 
it  as  well  as  the  Hebrew,  as  amid  such  a  host  of  Greek  ver- 
sions many  would  be  wanting  in  the  qualities  of  fidelity  and 
neatness,  the  greater  Sanhedrim  I  conceive  would  take  care  to 
collect  into  one  volume  for  the  use  of  the  commons,  the  most 
approved  translations  of  the  several  books,  or  rather  periiaps 
would  stamp  with  their  approbation  some  collection  already 
made  by  some  private  person,  appoint  it  to  be  read  in  the 
Synagogues,  and  thus  it  would  naturally  receive  the  sanction 
of  Christ,  and  fall  into  use  with  the  apostles  and  the  Catholic 
Church.  But  as  this  greater  Sanhedrim  (by  whose  approba- 
tion it  was  received,  or  by  whose  permission  it  was  used  in 
public)  consisted  of  70  or  72  elders,  hence  it  came  to  pass  that 
this  particular  collection  came  to  be  known  as  that  of  the  70 
elders,  as  Simon  has  very  happily  conjectured.*  Here  then  is 
the  origin  of  the  fable  of  the  70  interpreters,  namely  that  this 
translation  came  forth  under  the  sanction  of  the  college  of  70, 
and  thus  made  its  way  into  common  use.    But  long  after  this 

1  AagtutinoB,  de  Doctr.  Chrkt.  lib.  2,  cap.  2,  n.  16. 
*  Simon,  Hist.  Grit,  da  V.  T.  lib.  2,  cap.  2,  p.  191. 
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event,  some  short  time  posterior  to  Christ,  (a  period  but  too 
fertile  in  spurious  writings,)  some  few,  finding  that  the  history 
of  this  collection  had  never  been  made  public,  made  this  bold 
invasion  upon  truth,  and  to- increase  the  glory  of  his  nation 
forged  the  tale  of  Aristeas.  Enough  has  been  said  to  explain 
the  time,  place,  and  circumstances  of  this  celebrated  transla* 
tion,  and  to  show  the  ground  on  which  the  Pseudo-Aristeas 
built  his  fanciful  story. 

^  VL  Tou  are  now,  gentle  reader,  in  possession  of  what 
has  occurred  to  me  in  the  shape  of  observation  and  argum^at 
in  support  of  my  novel  opinion  up  to  this  period.  If  any 
thing  should  appear  to  thee  imperfectly  wrought  out,  and 
scarcely  in  harmony  with  the  rigid  requirements  of  criticism, 
whatever  faib  to  commend  itself  to  thee  in  approval  of  this 
exercitation,  pardon:  bethinking  thee  of  the  poverty  of  our 
human  genius,  as  well  expressed  by  Tully :  Nihil  esse  simul 
et  inventum  et  perfectum. 

LICENSES. 

nioBtriss.  ae  Reverendifls.  Dominiu  D.  Salvator  Filiioci  Can.  hujas  Me- 
tropolitans Eccl.  S.  Th.  Prof,  et  Caris  Archiep.  Exam.  Synodalia  revideat,et 
in  Bcriptifl  referat.  Datum  die  27,  Decembria,  1766. 

Phu..  Ep.  Allifamts,  Vic  Gnr. 

JOOEPH  QrMRAMTB,  CaH.  0IP. 
EmHEflTUSIXX   PURCEFS, 

EminentisB  tne  yoBBa  **  Dominici  Diodati  Ezercitationem,"  que  eat  "  De 
Christo  Gneoe  loquente,"  cum  ea,  que  par  erat  diligentia  evolverim ;  torn 
nihil,  qaod  ant  bonia  moribna,  ant  catholics  fidei  abaonnm  reperi.  Qnin  gratn- 
landnm  huic  javeni  eat,  qnem  licet  non  ait  ex  Eocleaiasticoram  ordine,  cam  juria 
acientia  aociaa  fiBciase  aanctorum  voluminaro  acientiam,  atque  orientaliam  lin- 
guamm  peritiam,  atqne  ad  communem  Chriatianomm  'ntilitatem,  ac  qnastum 
tot  aecnlomm  intereapedine  ignotam  banc  aacre  hiatoris  potiaaimam,  ac  prin- 
cipem  partem  aane  qnam  enidito  commentario,  et  evidentissimomm  monumen- 
torum  ac  rationam  ope  apemiBse,  ingentemqae  nomini  auo  famara  conquisiviaae. 
Qnare  qnantodna  nanrs  poblios  Ubellom  hnno  ftdendi  Ubenter  danda  est  po- 
teataa.    Neapoli,  die  ISFebrnaxii,  1767. 

Salvator  Canovictxs  Filucci. 

Attenta  relatione  Domini  Reviaoria  imprimatur.  Datum  die  19  menaiB 
Febroarii,  1767.  Phil.  Ef.  Allifaxts,  Vic  Gen. 

JosBFH  Spa&ahys,  Can.  Dxf. 
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Adm.  Rev.  D.  Jannariiu  Giordano  in  hasc  Regie  Stndioram  Univeiaittte 
ProfeflBor  revideat,  et  in  scriptis  referat.    Datum  Neapoli,  die  1  Augusti,  1766. 

Nic.  Ensc.  Pt3t.  Cap.  Majos. 

Illitstkiss.  et  Reversndiss.  Dom. 
Periegi  libmm,  cujos  epignphe  eat  "  De  Gfaristo  Helleniata  Exeicttatio 
Auctore  Dominico  Diodati  f*  atqae  ex  ejus  lectione  iwminani  animo  volnp- 
tatem  cepi.  Nihil  in  eo  reperi,  quod  vel  bonia  moribu8»  vel  Aogusti  Regis 
NoBtri  sacro-sancto  jari  noceat.  Pneterea  acre  ingeniiim,  ingentem  erudition- 
em,  Btyli  elegantiam,  et  Latinae,  GrscaB,  Hebraicieqae,  Slc.  lingus  adentiam, 
oetendit  hie  Auctor  aopra  etatem  suam,  et  supra  opinionem  omnium ;  novam- 
que  de  Christo  Hellenista  sententiam  ezquisitis  argumentis  tuetnr,  atque  con- 
firmat.  Equidem  nova  sententia  multos  ezcitare  solet  adversarios ;  sed  hoc 
commodum  rei  literariae  accidit,  at  coUatis  cognitisque  utrinsque  partis  argrnnen- 
tifl  Veritas  facile  ematur  atque  afiiilgeat.  Quare  hunc  libmm,  ex  quo  magna 
ntilitas  prooeasura  est,  publicis  typis  edi  posse  puto,  si  idemtibi  arriserit.  Mea- 
poli  XL  Kal.  Jan.  an.  1767. 

Obsequentissimus,  tibique  Addictissimus, 

JAHUAsnTS  GiORDiHO,  Sac.  Cam.  Aht.  Rie. 

Die  18  menaiB  Febrnarii,  1767,  Neap. 

Viso  Rescripto  Suae  Regalia  Migestatis  sab  die  7  currentis  menais  et  anni, 
ac  relatione  Rev.  D.  Januarii  Giordano,  de  oommissione  Rev.  Regii  Cappellani 
Majoris  ordine  priefats  Regalia  Majestatis ; 

Regalia  Camera  Sanctte  Clars  providet,  decemit,  atque  mandat,  quod  im- 
primatur cum  inserts  forma  presentia  supplicis  libelli,  ac  approbationis  dicti 
Rev.  Revisoris ;  verum  in  publicatione  servetur  Regis  Pregmatica  hoc  auum. 

Gaeta. 
Dx  Fioxi. 
VAsaAs  Macctvoca. 

111.  Marchio  Citus  PrsBses  S.  R.  C.  et  HI.  Caput  Aule  Dux  Perrelli,  tem- 
pore subscriptionis  impediti. 

Reg.  fol.  127  t.  Carulu. 

Athahasius. 


ARTICLE  Vni 


REPLY   TO    MR,    WILSON'S   REVIEW   OF  COMMON    SCHOOL 

HISTORIES. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Repositoiy,  there  is  a  criticisni 
on  American  Common  School  Histories,  by  a  gentleman, 
who,  being  about  to  publish  one  himself,  very  naturaUy 
seeks  to  destroy  public  confidence  in  his  rivals,  and  that  the 
most  strenuously  where  the  most  annoyance  is  apprehended. 
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Mrs.  Willard's  Histories  of  the  American  Republic^  especially 
the  abridged  one,  appears  to  have  received  this  distinction. 
These  works  have  been  commended  by  those  who  have  used 
them,  for  the  difiiisive  glow  of  patriotic,  mcnral,  and  religious 
feeling  which  pervades  them.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Wilson 
has  said  nothing.  The  only  fact  of  any  consequence,  in 
which  he  accuses  Mrs.  Willard  of  error,*  is  where  she  asserts 
that  the  territory  first  discovered  by  the  Cabots  was  Newfound- 
land. Here  Mrs.  Willard  is  right,  and  Mr.  Bancroft,  whom 
Mr.  Wilson  follows,  in  a  different  statement,  is  in  error. 
That  Mrs.  Willard's  assertion  is  correct,  b  shown  from  the 
name  '^  Prima  Vesta,"  given  to  the  island  at  the  time  of 
its  discovery,  and  never  changed ;  and  also,  by  the  concur* 
rent  testimony  of  all  historians  since,  until  within  the  last 
twenty  years ;  when  the  specious  writer  of  a  ^^  Memoir  of 
Sebastian  Cabot,"  in  making  a  furious  attack  on  Hackluyt's 
history,  undertook  to  unsettle  this  point.  But  this  writer  has 
been  conclusively  answered,  (and  probably  since  Mr.  Ban- 
croft penned  the  first  part  of  his  history,)  by  Mr.  Ty tier,  the 
well  known  author  of  the  '^  History  of  Scodand." 

Mr.  Wilson  asserts  that  Mrs.  Willard  pursues  in  her  his- 
tory the  synchronistic  method  of  arrangement,  which,  as  be 
says,  is  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  instruction.  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard does  not  pursue  this  method,  neither  does  she  confine 
herself  to  the  ethnographical,  but,  after  a  clearly  defined  plan, 
she  unites  both,  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  and 
combine  the  excellences  of  each. 

Mr.  Wilson  makes  great  account  ofthe  confusion  of  dates, 
which  he  says  all  English  and  American  histories  have  fallen 
into,  from  the  exchange  of  old  style  to  new  :  and  he  is  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  indifference  of  later  writers  to  the  sub- 
ject. We  suppose  the  true  reason  of  this  to  be,  that  the  time 
when  this  confusion  occurs,  is  now  so  distant,  that  they  have 


^  We  make  no  account  of  Mr.  W.'s  grave  comments  on  the  accidental 
exchange  of  the  word  east  for  west,  by  which  he  infers  an  attempt  to 
show  that  Delaware  wu  settled  in  New  Jersey. 
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regarded  it  as  of  too  amall  importaneey  whether  an  eTciit  was 
ten  or  eleren  days  sooner  or  later,  to  gire  tbemselres  mueli; 
tzouble  about  it.     We  do  nOt  undervakie  cbioiiology^  for  the 
grand  conneouon  of  events  by  eause  and  eftet  is  linked  to  ths- 
order  of  time.     Mrs.  Willard,  by  devising  a  series  of  maps 
corresponding  to  the  principal  epochs  of  our  country's  early 
history,  and  by  her  late  invention  of  the  ^'  Ameiiean  Chiono* 
grapher,"  may  justly  claim  to  have  done  for  American  chio- 
nology  what  no  other  writer  has  done;     But  as  the  astroiMH 
mer,  in  calculating  the  appearances  of  the  heavens,  finds  that 
the  visual  angle  of  the  distance  between  any  two  bodies, 
becoming  less  and  less  as  they  recede,  is  at  length  nothing, 
so  in  history,  ten  or  eleven  days,  at  a  hundoed  years'  distance, 
becomes,  to  the  mental  vision^  an  imperceptible  difierance  in 
time.     It  matters  as  little  whether  the  day  kept  in  honor  oi 
the  Pilgrims'  landing,  is  or  is  not  the  actual  anniversary,  as  it 
does  whether  Christmas,  which  is  celebrated  by  so  great  a 
part  of  Christendom,  is  or  is  not  the  real  anniversary  of  our 
Losd's  nativity.    If  the  events,  with  their  consequences,  be 
duly  and  gratefully  apprehended,  that  is  all  which  is  essential. 
In  Mr.  Wilson's  attempts  at  the  cooeotion  of  Mrs.  Wil* 
lard's  style,  we  shall  not  follow  him  through  the  minutis  of  his 
hypercritjcism ;  in  which,  however,  he  has  made  sundry  incor- 
rect  assertions,  and  some  unfair  quotations.  Of  the  words  which 
he  cites  as  incorrectly  used,  there  i$  not  one  in  which  the 
definitions  given  by  Mr.  Webster  in  his  large  dictionary  do 
not  justiiy  Mrs.  Wiliard.     We  would  not  assert  that  there  is 
not  a  word  in.  Mrs.  Willard's  hooks  used  in  an  incorrect  signi* 
fication,  but  this  we  do  assert,  that  Mr*  Wilson  has  not  found 
one^      In  windbg  up  his  article,  he  uses  expressions  by 
which  he  would,  have  it  believed,  that  he  only  stated,  here 
and  there  as  it  happened,  some  small  part  of  the  errors  which 
he  had  detected  in  Mrs^  Willard's  books.    But  in  the  para* 
graph  preceding  we  find,  from  observing  the  pages  to  which 
he  refers,  that  he  had  looked  regularly  through  the  questions 
in  small  type  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  in  the  small  history, 
where  he  gleaned  a  few  colbquialisms,  which,  though  prolm* 
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bly  contained  in  the  fim  edition^  have  been  since  corrected.^ 
After  dealing  in  this  small  way,  we  can  hardly  suppose,  espe- 
cially considering  Mr.  Wilson's  zeal  "  for  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion/' that  he  would  keep  from  the  public  any  thing  which 
be  supposed  to  be  inaccurate. 

We  have  now,  oat  of  respect  to  your  readers,  replied  to 
Mr.  Wilson's  main  charges  against  Mrs.  Willard's  history, 
keeping  within  the  limits  of  the  defensive,  as  we  shall  avoid 
controversy.  X.  Y. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

CRITICAL   NOTIQES. 

h'^TJie  Book  of  Peace.    A  Collection  ofEeaays  on  War  and  Peace. 
Boston :  Geo.  C.  Beckwith.    New- York :  M.  W.  Dodd. 

Here  is  a  series  of  fifly-two  essays,  or  tracts,  in  nearly  500  closely 
printed  pages,  on  a  variety  of  important  and  interesting  topics  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  peace — the  history  of  tiie  cause,  its  princi^ 
pies,  and  its  measures,  or  modes  of  operation ;— sketches  of  war,  its 
nature  and  effects; — ^testimonies  of  eminent  men  in  different  sges- 
against  war,  both  Pagans  and  Christians,  warriors,  statesmen,  phi^ 
losophers,  men  of  letters,  ministers  of  the  Qospel; — the  points  of 
glaring  contraries  between  war  and  the  Bible,  the  Old  Testament 
as  well  as  the  New; — the  possibility  of  abolishing  the  custom ; — mili- 
tary discipline,  or  the  treatment  and  punishmtntof  warriors,  both  on 
land  and  sea; — ^various  illustrations  of  war,  ei^cially  in  modern 
times,  as  in  the  Russian  campaign,  the  Peninsular  wan,  sieges,  bat- 
tles, etc.,  etc.; — the  suicidal  folly  of  preparations  for  war; — ^waste  of 
property  by  war,  a  very  comprehensive  view ; — ^loss  of  life  by  war,  a 
most  startling  array  of  fitcts ; — war*debts  of  B#urope,  authentic,  but 
almost  incredible;^ — snbstitates  for  war,  four  mentioned,  but  only 
arbitration  and  a  congress  of  nations  discussed  at  length,  and  these 
BJB  IVdly  as  most  readers  will  need  or  wish ; — ^inefficacy  of  war  as  a 
mode  of  protection  or  redress; — safety  of  pacific  principles,  illustrated 

>  Three  of  these  have  been  corrected  einoetbe  publication  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son*! article,  also,  three  or  four  elif  ht  errors  in  point  of  fkct,  and  about  as 
many  in  the  armngemeat  of  sentences. 
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w.th  siDgnlar  brevity,  yet  with  much  fullness  of  facts  and  examples ; 
-—military  hospitals,  or  the  treatment  of  wounded  sick  and  disabled 
soldiers ; — war-prayers,  unchristian ; — militia-drills,  superfluous  even 
on  the  war-principle,  and  attended  with  great  expense,  and  bad  moral 
influences ; — the  United  States  Navy  a  useless  waste  of  money  and 
morals ; — answers  to  a  great  variety  of  objections  to  the  cause  of 
peace ; — war  a  destroyer  of  souls ; — influence  of  war  on  domestic  hap- 
piness ; — the  strictest  principles  of  peace  consistent  with  the  legiti* 
mate  operations  of  government  in  controlling  and  punishing  its  own 
subjects ; — claims  of  peace  on  Christians,  on  women,  etc. ; — the  chief 
evil  of  war  seen  in  its  moral  nature  and  results ; — criminality  of  war  ; 
— war  unlawful  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  etc,  etc,  etc 

This  book  certainly  comprises  a  rich  and  brilliant  constellation  of 
genius,  learning,  and  taste.  Here  we  have  the  able  and  eloquent 
productions  on  this  subject  of  Erasmus^  the  prince  of  modern  schol- 
ars ;  of  NeckoTy  the  illustrious  financier  of  France ;  of  Robert  HaU, 
perhaps  the  finest  mind,  certainly  the  most  accomplished  writer  of  the 
last  age ;  of  Chalmers,  in  some  of  the  most  vivid  and  powerful  strains 
of  his  eloquence ;  of  the  gifted  Channing^  of  Worcester,  and  Laddy 
Nbyes,  and  Clcarkson,  and  others  not  unknown  to  fsune.  The  work  is 
a  caske(  of  the  richest  gems  on  peace ;  a  judicious  selection  of  the 
best  articles  or  essays  that  have  ever  been  written  on  the  subject,  with 
a  considerable  number,  obviously  prepared  for  the  volume  with  much 
care,  ability,  and  taste.  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  in 
a  small  space,  enough  for  most  minds,  on  nearly  all  the  points  con- 
nected with  the  cause  of  peace.  It  is  a  rich  thesauros  of  facts,  statis- 
tics, and  anecdotes  illustrating  the  nature  and  efiects  of  war,  and  the 
ways  or  means  by  which  an  end  may  be  put  to  this  great  scourge  of 
the  world.  The  variety  of  its  topics  and  its  style,  can  hardly  fail  to 
interest  every  class  of  minds ;  and  the  names  of  the  difi[erent  authors 
are  a  most  ample  guaranty  for  the  great  value  and  excellence  of  its' 
contents.  We  wish  it,  what  it  richly  deserves,  a  circulation  through 
the  land,  and  a  careful  perusal  by  all  patriots,  as  well  as  by  all  the 
profe^ed  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  We  hope  hereaher  for  a 
fuller  exhibition  both  of  the  book  and  the  subject 

2,^  Criiical  History  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Teetammt  Canon,  By 
M.  Stuart,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological 
Seminary,  Andover,  Mass.  Andover :  Allen,  Morrill  db  Wardwell. 
New  York :  Mark  H.  Newman,  199  Broadway.  1845.  pp.  452, 
12mo. 

The  Christian  world  will,  doubtless,  feel  grateful  to  Prof  Stuart  for 
this  contribution  to  the  critical  history  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon. 
The  Old  Testament  has  been  especially  assailed  of  late ;  and  even 
in  a  work  entitled  <^  Evidences  of  the  Qeninneness  of  the  Gospels," 
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Mr.  Norton,  its  author,  has  made  a  bold  attack  on  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  It  was  time, 
then,  for  some  able  critic  to  take  up  the  subject  and  enter  upon  a  crit- 
ical history  and  defence  of  the  Canon.  This,  Prof.  Stuart  has  done, 
we  think,  with  a  master's  hand,  and  with  great  effect. 

His  object,  especially,  is  to  show  that  the  Jewish  Canon,  as  received 
by  the  Jews,  in  the  days  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  was  declared  by 
them  to  be  of  Divine  origin  and  authority,  and  so  treated.  This,  we 
think,  he  does  show ;  and,  being  shown,  it  follows  that  it  has  received 
the  sanction  of  one  from  whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal ;  and  that 
they,  who  admit  the  Divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  Christian 
religion  as  developed  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles  in  the  New  Testap 
ment,  must  be  very  inconsistent,  if  they  reject  the  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

The  man  who  can  stand  up  boldly  before  this  critical  defence  of 
the  Old  Testament  Canon,  and  declare  himself  an  unbeliever  as  to 
its  Divine  origin  and  authority,  may  as  well  yield  the  genuineness  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  place  himself  in  the  ranks  of  universal 
skeptics. 

3. — T%e  Preacher  and  Pcutor.  By  Fenelon,  Herbert,  Baxter, 
and  Campbell.  Edited  and  accompanied  with  an  Introductory 
Essay  by  Edwards  A.  Park,  Bartlet  Professor  in  Andover  Theolo- 
gical Seminary.  Andover :  Allen,  Morrill  &  Wardwell.  New- 
York  :  M.  H.  Newman.    1845.    pp.  468,  12mo. 

New  works  we  have,  to  some  extent,  on  the  duties  of  the  min- 
istry of  reconciliation,  but  they  cannot,  nor  should  they,  supersede 
the  old  standard  volumes,  which  have  enlightened  and  refreshed  so 
many  of  God's  under-shepherds  in  days  gone  by.  And  although  we 
need  a  very  few  new  things  adapted  to  the  age,  yet  Fenelon,  Her- 
bert, Baxter,  and  Campbell,  contain  all  the  essential  points,  and 
speak  with  an  emphasis  and  authority,  which  no  living  author  can 
possess. 

As  Lamb  said,  ''books  that  are  books,"  so  we  say  that  ministers 
who  are  ministers,  will  find  in  this  volume  incitement,  instruction,  and 
consolation.  Let  them  hold  communion  with>  these  holy  men,  in  re- 
spect to  their  duties  and  encouragements,  and  they  will  find  their 
hearts  bum  within  them,  as  they  turn  over  the  pages  of  this  volume, 
or  when,  having  laid  it  down,  they  pursue  their  pastoral  labors. 

We  like  this  reproduction  of  the  old  standards,  and  hope  to  see 
more  issuing  from  the  same  useful  press. 

4. — T/ie  True  Grandeur  of  Nations.  An  Oration  deli»ered  before 
the  AtUhoritiea  of  the  City  ofBoBUm^  July  4(^  1845.  By  Charlcs 
Sdmner.    Boston :  Wm.  D.  Ticknor  db  Co. 

For  a  Fourth  of  July,  this  is  certainly  a  rare  and  miique  perform* 
ance.    dultting  all  the  topics  of  war,  military  glory,  and  martial  patri- 
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otism,  80  backnied  on  that  occasion,  Mr.  Somner  launches  forth  at  once 
on  the  broad  theme  of  Peace  aa  the  chief  want  and  glory  of  the  tme$^ 
and  begins  with  the  startling  proposition,  ^^  in  our  age  there  can  be  no 
peace  that  is  not  honorable^  and  no  war  that  is  not  dishonorable.^  The 
whole  oration  is  in  the  same  strain  of  bold^  sweeping  denunciations 
against  war,  as  incompatible  with  Christianity,  disgraceful  to  man- 
kind, and  immensely  injurious  to  their  highest  interests,  the  legacy  of 
a  bygone  barbarism,  and  a  foul  libel  on  the  civilization  of  the  age. 

It  is  a  treatise,  rather  than  an  oration,  and  fills  more  than  a  hun- 
dred pages,  and  no  inconsiderable  part  of  ihem  with  small  and  dense 
type.  It  discusses  first,  the  character  of  war,  next  the  evils  it  occa- 
sions, then  its  insufficiency  as  an  instrument  of  justice,  and  finally  the 
causes  or  influences  which  still  conspire  to  perpetuate  the  war-system. 
On  the  last  point,  Mr.  Sumner  puts  forth  his  greatest  strength,  and 
comes  out  boldly  against  preparations  for  war  as  not  only  expensive 
beyond  endurance,  but  unnecessary,  and  likely  to  produce  the  very 
evils  they  are  designed  to  prevent 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Sumner  through  his  long  and  elaborate 
.  discourse ;  but,  while  its  perusal  must,  as  its  delivery  did,  occasion 
diversity  of  opinion  respecting  the  correctness  of  some  few  positions 
which  he  takes,  no  fair  mind  can  refuse  its  admiration  of  the  talent 
and  learning,  the  eloquence,  taste,  and  manly  spirit  evinced  through 
the  whole  performance,  it  is  a  splendid  production,  and  would  do 
credit  to  any  mind.  We  do  not  assent  to  every  one  of  his  positions, 
nor  deem  his  logic  always  correct,  or  his  rhetoric  entirely  faultless ; 
but  the  oration  breathes  throughout  an  excellent  spirit,  corruscates 
with  beauties  of  style,  and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  truth  that  well 
deserves  to  be  pondered  by  every  firiend  of  God  and  man. 

We  feel  little  disposition  to  carp  at  such  a  noble  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  Christian  philsuithropy ;  but,  were  we  to  criticise  Mr.  Sum- 
ner's oration,  we  should  say,  it  attempts  far  too  much  for  the  occa- 
sion ;  its  style  is  too  diffuse,  ambitious,  and  ornate ;  its  logic  too  often 
takes  to  itself  the  wings  of  a  declamatory  rhetoric ;  it  is  sometimes 
deficient  in  metaphysical  and  moral  discriminatiouyand  is  quite  over- 
loaded with  the  lumber  of  a  pertinent  but  superfluous  learning. 
There  certainly  was  ncf  need  of  quoting  more  than  a  hundred  authors, 
in  half-a- dozen  languages  or  more,  of  disfiguring  the  foot  of  almost 
every  page  with  learned  references,  and  adding  to  the  whole  an  ap- 
pendix of  some  twenty  dense  pages  in  minion.  We  may  admire  the 
scholarship  that  could  do  all  this,  but  must  protest  against  the  wisdom 
of  such  a  tax  on  the  patience  of  modern  readers. 

We  should  be  glad  to  make  a  few  pregnant  extracts  on  some 
points  of  great  interest,  such  as  are  found  on  pp.  47-50,  51-53,  etc. 

The  chief  heresy  of  our  author,  however, "  the  head  and  front  of 
ius  ofiending,"  will  be  found  on  pp.  5S-64,    Read  and  ponder  I 
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5. — Journal  of  the  Teosian  Expedition  against  Mier;  subsequent  ivir 
prisonment  of  the  author  ;  his  sufferings  and  final  escape  from 
the  Castle  of  Perote,  with  Refleclions  on  the  present  political  amd 
prcbaJble  future  relations  of  Texas,  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
By  Gen.  Thobias  I.  Orben.  lUustrated  by  drawings,  taken  from 
life,  by  Charles  McLaughlin,  afdUm  prisoner.  New-York :  Har- 
per &  Brothers.    1845.    pp.  487,  8vo. 

To  those  who  take  an  interest  in  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  as 
most  people  uofortonately  do,  this  will  be  a  volume  adapted  to  their 
tastes.  It  tells  of  blood-stained  fields,  of  wholesale  murders,  of  thrill- 
ing incidents  of  warfare,  of  hair-breadth  escapes,  etc.  At  the  present 
time,  Qen.  Green's  narration  of  his  and  others'  sufferings  and  impris- 
onment, will  excite  especial  interest,  as  having  a  bearing  on  the 
present  relations  of  Texas,  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Those 
who  desire  it  will  here  find  a  full  demand  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  the  extension  of  our  authority  over  Mexico,  California, 
and  the  whole  of  North  America.  Verily,  we  shall  be  large  enough 
then,  if  we  are  not  smaller  than  now,  ere  that  time  arrive.  The 
style  of  the  book  is  worthy  of  one  of  our  first  publishing  houses. 

6. — The  Elements  of  Morality,  including  Polity.  By  William  Whe- 
WELL,  D.  D.,  Author  of  the  History  and  Philoeophy  of  the  Induc- 
tive Sciences.  New-York:  Harper  db  Brothers.  1845.  2  vols. 
12mo. 

These  are  the  first  fruits  of  <<  Harper's  New  Miscellany,"  and  they 
certainly  promise  a  rich  harvest  May  our  hopes  not  be  disap- 
pointed. We  trust  (hey  read  rightly  the  taste  of  the  times,  and  that 
there  is  a  growing  demand  for  the  more  solid  and  valuable  parts  of 
literature  and  science.  The  volumes  of  this  "  New  Miscellany"  are 
to  be  uniformly  printed,  and  bound  in  stamped  muslin  gilt,  and  sold  at 
fifty  cents  eadi.  They  will  embrace  works  on  philosophy,  history, 
biography,  voyages,  travels,  etc.,  etc. 

Prof.  Whewell's  work  on  Morality  and  Polity  we  can  safely 
recommend  as  decidedly  one  of  the  best  treatises  on  those  subjects; 
presenting  the  principles  of  moral  and  political  science  in  a  method- 
ical manner  and  in  a  lucid  and  interesting  style. 

7. — Essays.  By  John  Abercrombie.  M.  D.,  F.  R.  G.  E.  From  the 
19tl^  Edinburgh  edition.  New-York:  Harper  db  Brothers.  1845. 
pp.  295,  18mo. 

Dr.  Abercrombie's  works  on  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy 
are  deservedly  so  popular  with  us,  that  a  ready  sale  may  be  expected 
for  his  Essays.  The  19th  edition  in  Scotland  is,  in  itself,  a  high 
commendation  of  the  value  of  these  Essays,  which  wiU  be  found  to 
contain  much  matured  thought,  worthy  the  consideratioD  of  alL 
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&^7>k<  JhOff  of  American  Women  to  thmr  Country.    New-Tork: 
Haiper  &,  Brothers.    1845.    pp.  164^  ISmo. 

■ 

This  little  volume  i%  at  oneO)  inteoded  to  awaken  interest  in  the 
eau«e  of  education  in  the  West,  and  to  be  a  contribution  toward  the 
execution  of  a  plan  ibr  the  accomplishment  of  that  desirable  end. 
The  plan  is,  to  select  judiciously,  and  to  sustain  in  the  wilder  por- 
tions of  the  Great  Valley,  a  corps  of  well-educated  young  women  as 
teachers  of  schools,  especially  for  the  destitute.  Why  can  it  not  be 
done  ?  why  should  it  not  ?  Ail  our  aid  should  not  be  extended  to 
colleges:  let  us  not  forget  that  the  "Excelsior"  is  ofleo  ultimately 
reached  by  beginning  with  the  Humilior.  This  book  describes  the 
condition  of  the  West  briefly,  and  unfolds  a  plan  for  its  salvation: 
and  then  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  sale  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  cause. 


9. — NoteBy  Explanatory  and  Pradicah  on  Dk«  Epietlee  of  Paul  to 
the  Theeeaionianet  to  Timothy,  to  TYftis,  and  to  Philemon.  By 
Albbrt  Barn£s.  New- York :  Harper  ^  Brothers.  1845.  pp. 
355, 12mo. 

This  is  another  volume  of  Mr.  Barnes^  usefiil  commentaries, 
marked  by  the  same  excellences  which  have  charaotericed  his  Notes 
on  the  Gospels,  and  rendered  them  so  acceptable  to  private  Chris- 
tians and  teachers  in  Sabbath  Schools  aod  Bible  Classes.  The  com- 
mentary on  that  part  of  Philemon  which  relates  to  Onesimus  is  worthy 
of  consideration,  and  will  probably  correct  mistakes  which  have  pos- 
sessioo  of  many  minds. 

10. — A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language^  on  the  haeie  of  the  Gramr 
mar  of  Dr,  Alexander  Adam,  of  Edinburgh,  By  C.  D.  Clsvb- 
LAND.  Tldrd  edition,  Philadelphia:  Thomas,  Cowpolhwait  & 
Co.    1845.    pp.  320,  12mo. 

The  Grammai*  of  Dr.  Adam  has  long  been  in  use  both  in  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  and  was,  when  it  first  appeared,  a  great 
improvement  on  most  of  its  predecessors.  In  the  advanced  state  of 
philological  inquiries,  itself  needed  additions  and  changes,  to  make  it 
a  suitable  book  for  our  schools.  These  improvements  it  has  been 
the  design  of  Prof.  Cleveland  to  introduce  in  the  present  edition :  and 
we  think  he  has  suoceeded  so  far  as  to  make  it  decidedly  the  best 
edition  of  Adam's  Latin  Grammar  yet  published.  We  do  not  think 
it  the  very  best  Grammar  of  the  Latin  language,  but  among  the  best; 
and  when  Adam's  is  used,  we  decidedly  recommend  the  introdndisB 
of  Prof.  Cleveland's  third  edition. 
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II.— Second  Laiin  Book-^tke  Ftret  Pari  of  Jacob's  and  Boring's 
Elemeniarbuehj  or  Latin  Reader^  wth  an  enlarged  and  critical 
Voeabukayy  and  notes  adapted  to  tke  autkor^s  Latin  Orammar, 
By  C.  D.  Clbvbland.  Philadelphia:  Thomas,  Cowperthwait  & 
Co.    1845.    Pp.  299,  12mo. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Latin  Books  designed  by  Prof.  Cleve- 
land. The  style  of  execation  will  commend  it  to  teachers  and 
scholars.  Its  chief  excellence  consists,  we  think,  in  its  correct  and 
extensive  vocabulary.  These  are  generally  meagre  and  worthless. 
We  are  no  friends  of  mere  vocabularies  at  the  end  of  a  book.  Let 
the  student  ose  a  large  dictionary  at  once.  But  if  they  must  be  used, 
then  let  them,  by  all  means,  be  full,  and  founded  on  a  radical  know- 
ledge of  the  significations  of  words. 

12. — A  Practical  Manual  of  Elocution :  embracing  Voice  and  Ges- 
iure.  Designed  for  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges,  as  well  as 
for  private  learners.  By  Mbrritt  Caldwel£,  A,  M.,  Professor 
of  Metaphysics  and  Political  Economy,  and  Teacher  of  Elocution, 
in  Dickinson  College.  Philadelphia :  Sorin  &  Ball.  New-York : 
Huntington  &  Savage.     Boston:   Gould,  Kendall  d&  Lincoln. 

1845.    pp.  331, 12mo. 

» 

We  confess  ourselves  greatly  pleased  tHth  this  manual  It  is  well 
digested  and  comprehensive,  embracing  rules  both  for  die  regulation 
of  the  voice,  and  the  cultivation  of  gesticulation.  Dr.  Rush's  philo* 
sophieal  work  on  the  voice,  and  Austin's  Chironomia,  are  the  basis  of 
Prof.  Caldwell's  system;  but  he  certainly  is  entitied  to  the  merit  of 
combining  the  two  departments  of  elocution,  and  exhibiting  them 
lucidly,  and  with  sufficient  extension  for  all  practical  purposes. 

A  text  book  of  this  description,  in  order  to  be  useful  in  accomplish* 
ing  the  end  for  which  it  was  written,  must  be  thoroughly  and  practi- 
cally studied.  Thus  used,  we  think  its  introduction  into  schools  and 
colleges  would  tend,  at  least,  to  give  a  facility  and  appropriateness 
of  articulation  and  expression,  which  else  would  not  be  attained. 

13. — Practiced  ChriMmUy,  in  a  Series  of  Essaiifs,  By  John  Bowd- 
LBR,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  First  American  from  the  Edin- 
burgh edition.  Boston:  Benjamin  Perkins  d^  Co.  1845.  p. 
285, 18mo. 

Books  on  Practical  Christianity  ought  to  be  ever  welcome ;  for 
with  these  corrupt  natures  of  ours,  we  need  all  the  helps  we  caa 
obtain,  to  cherish  our  piety ;  and  it  is  particularly  grateful  to  find 
those  who  are  barristeiv  devoting  their  leisure  hours  to  the  composi- 
tion of  essays  on  the  practical  matters  of  Christianity — such  as  Sub- 
mission to  God,  Trust  in  Qod,  Love  of  Qod,  Thankfulness,  Prayer, 
Humility,  eto^  etc 
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H.—The  MisceUanemu  Worka  of  Thomas  Arnold,  D.  D^  Regius 
Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  f^rst 
American  edition,  with  nine  additional  Essays,  not  included  in 
the  English  coUeestiotL  New -York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Philadel- 
phia :  George  S.  Appleton.    1845.    pp.  519,  8vo. 

This  is  a  beautiful  volume,  and  the  roost  eomplete  collection  of  the 
miscellaneous  writings  of  Dr.  Arnold.  It  contains  much  more  than 
is  found  in  the  English  edition  :  to  wit,  <'  Chrisiian  Politics ;  Essays 
on  Church  and  State ;  The  Church ;  Church  of  England ;  Early 
Roman  History;  Faith  and  Reason;  Oxford  Malignants  and  Dr. 
Hampden ;  Sixth  Chapter  of  the  Gtospel  by  John ;  Tracts  for  the 
Times;  Tradition." 

Every  thing  from  Dr.  Arnold  possesses  interest  He  was  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  lights  of  the  age ;  and  the  very  fact  that  this  light 
was  so  soon  and  so  suddenly  quenched,  throws  a  peculiar  beauty  over 
the  daguerreotype^  surfaces  on  which  its  impressions  remain.  Who 
has  not  read  his  lire  and  correspondence  with  a  zest  of  {>Ieasure ;  and 
as  he  pored  over  its  illuminated  pages,  mourned  that  he  was  no  lon- 
ger left  among  us  ?  His  was  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  Christian  char- 
acter ;  and  although  we  are  far  from  adopting  all  his  views  on  Church, 
State,  and  Establishments,  yet  there  is  so  much  of  heart,  so  much  that 
is  noble  and  independent  in  his  thinking,  that  we  sympathize  deeply 
with  him,  and  heartily  wish  an  extensive  circulation  of  his  writings. 
Their  tendency  is  excelsior. 

In  the  volume  before  us  we  have  interesting  dissertations  on  Dis- 
cipline of  Public  Schools,  Divisions  and  Regulations  of  knowledge, 
Poetry  of  Common  Life,  Social  Progress  of  States,  etc 

1& — Introductory  Lectures  on  Modem  History,  delivered  in  Lent 
Term,  1842 ;  vnth  the  Inaugural  Lecture  of  December,  1841.  By 
Thomas  Arnold,  D.  D.  Edited  from  the  second  London  edition, 
with  a  Preface  and  Notes,  by  Henry  Reed,  M.  A.,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  New- 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Philadelphia:  Greorge  S.  Appleton. 
1845.    pp.  428,  12mo. 

Another  valuable  volume  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Arnold,  and  one 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  scholar's  library,  and  on  every  student's 
table.  It  could,  certainly,  be  used  advantageously  as  a  text-book  in 
the  higher  classes  of  our  colleges.  It  contains  the  first  lectures  of  Dr. 
Arnold  Etfler  his  appointment  as  Professor  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford ;  but  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  only  the  trunk  and  branches  of 
a  stately  tree,  on  which  time  and  genial  warmth  were  to  develop  a 
beautiful  foliage  and  fruit 

These  lectures  embrace  his  definition  of  History  and  delineatkui 
of  the  duties  of  its  Professor — the  study  of  history,  including  its  chief 
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topics — a  survey  of  Earopean  history,  and  the  nature  of  credible  his- 
torical testimony.  All  are  charcterized  by  originality,  power,  perspi- 
cuity, and  felicitous  illustration. 

16. — Appleton's  Ldterary  Melange.  Gertrude.  By  the  Author  of 
"ilmy  Herbert,^^  etc.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  B.  D.,  Fellow 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Two  volumes  of  the  London  edition 
in  one.  New- York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Philadelphia :  Greorge 
S.  Appleton.    1845.    pp.  3^,  12mo. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  "Appleton's  Literary  Melange,''  of 
which  it  may,  perhaps,  be  well  to  give  our  readers  some  knowledge. 
It  is  announced  as  a  uniform  series  of  superior  productions  in  the  less 
erudite  department  of  popular  literature,  to  combine  amusement  with 
instruction  and  moral  benefit  The  selection  will  be  only  from  the 
elite  of  such  works,  and  will  be  determined  by  their  manifest  excel- 
lence, excluding  every  thing*  however  attractive,  which  inculcates 
irreligious  opinions  and  practice,  either  by  precept  or  example. 

This  plan  and  purpose,  we  trust,  will  be  rigidly  executed:  as 
there  is,  unquestionably,  a  strong  temptation  to  publish  a  popular  and 
valuable  work,  although  hurtful  in  its  sentiments.  The  present  vol- 
ume is  of  the  better  class  of  fictions,  and  its  tendency  virtuous. 

17. — My  Uncle  Hoheon  and  I;  or  Slashes  at  Life  with  a  free  Broad- 
axe.  By  Pascal  Jones.  New- York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Phil- 
adelphia :  Gkorge  S.  Appleton.    1845.    pp.  267, 12mo. 

This  is  a  pleasantly  written  .book,  in  somewhat  of  the  Dickens 
style :  touching  off  some  of  the  follies  and  fanaticisms  of  life,  with  a 
free  pencil. 

18. — Uie  Mission;  or  Scenes  in  Afinca,  written  for  Young  People. 
By  Captain  Marry  AT.  New-York:  D.  Appleton  db  Co.  Phila- 
delphia: Greorge  S.  Appleton.    1845.    2  vols.  18mo. 

This  is  a  third  work  of  Captain  Marryat,  included  in  the  series 
of  «  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children."  Of  the  "  Settlers  in 
Canada,"  the  previous  one  to  this,  we  spoke  well ;  and  there  ^eems 
to  be  but  one  voice  about  it,  among  those  who  have  read  it. 

The  present  volumes  are  equally  interesting,  and  more  instrue- 
tive,  intended  to  represent  diversified  scenes  in  Southern  Africa; 
gathered  up  principally  from  the  reports  of  British  Missionaries. 

The  incidents  are  oflen  thrilling;  and  the  impression  obtained 
from  the  whole  is  good — ^favorable  to  revealed  truth  and  Christian 
philanthropy. 

19. — Wiley  &  Putnam's  Library  of  American  Books. 

This  is  a  series  by  American  Authors,  in  the  same  style  with  the 
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other  Library.  Three  volumes  have  been  iaeaed,  vis :  Journal  of  aa 
African  Cruiser,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne — ^Edgar  Poe'e  Tale»-* 
Headley's  Letters  from  Italy.  Mr.  Hawthorne  edits  the  work  for  the  au^ 
thor,  who  in  this  volume  has  given  us  some  pleasant  observations  on 
the  Canaries,  Cape  de  Verds,  and  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa.  Poe's 
Tales  are  much  praised  by  some,  as  indicating  superior  genius ;  for 
ourselves,  while  a  portion  of  them  are  well-wrought  and  fascinating, 
others  of  them  are  extravagant,  and  one,  at  least,  of  hurtful  tendency. 
Headley's  Letters  are  written  in  an  off-hand,  easy  style,  and  are  meri- 
torious, as  they  unibld  to  us  much  of  the  every-day  life  of  the  Italians. 
A  little  girl)  speaking  of  them,  said  to  me,  "I  think  Mr.  H.  must  have 
gone  to  the  theatre."  That  impression  is  made,  and  would  certainly 
not  be  very  acceptable  to  some  of  his  good  old  Puritan  friends. 

30. — Wiley  db  Putnam's  Library  of  Choice  Reading, 

This  Library  must  be  exceedingly  popular,  to  encourage  the 
enterprising  and  worthy  publishers  to  issue  so  rapidly  as  they  do^ 
having  already  reached  the  twenty-fourth  volume. 

Since  our  last  notice,  have  been  issued:  Hazlitt's  Age  of  Eliza- 
beth— Legh  Hunt's  Indicator,  two  parts — Zsch6kke's  Tales — Hood's 
Prose  and  Verse,  two  parts — Hazlitt's  Characters  of  Shakspeare's 
Plays — Tupper's  Crock  of  (Sold— Wilson's  Grenius  and  Character  of 
Bums — Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia,  first  and  second  series — Sir  Francis 
Head's  Bubbles  from  the  Brunnen;  just  one  half  of  the  volumes  already 
published.  These  twelve  numbers  are,  without  exception,  interesting 
aad  valuable.  The  last,  perhaps,  the  least  sa  Nearly  all  of  them 
are  works  which  created  a  sensation  at  the  time  of  their  original  pub- 
lication— works  of  celebrated  authors  in  the  department  of  critidsm  and 
polite  literature.  Hazhtt,  Hunt,  Lamb,  and  Wilson,  are  well  known 
— Zsch6kke  and  Tupper,  less  so.  The  Crock  of  Gold,  by  the  latter, 
will  awaken  a  desire  to  know  more  of  the  author,  and  see  more  from 
him.  In  Lamb  there  are  some  dreamy  things — some  things  he  had 
belter  not  spoken  ;  and  if  read,  he  needs  to  be  read  with  caution,  and 
by  persons  of  fixed  principles. 

31. — TraveU  in  North  America^  in  the  years  1841-2;  with  Geological 
Obaervations  on  the  United  i^tates,  Canada^  and  Nova  Scotia. 
By  Charles  Ltell,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.  In  two  volumes.  (The  two 
in  one.)    New- York :  Wiley  &  Putnam.    1845.    pp.  472, 12mo. 

This  is  a  beautiful  and  highly  valuable  contribution  to  science;  for 
although  denominated  Travels,  it  is  principally  a  geological  descrip- 
tion of  our  country  and  Canada.  The  observations  of  so  celebrated 
a  geologist  as  Mr.  Lyell,  are,  of  course,  of  great  value,  and  the  work 
is  illustrated  by  excellent  geologically  colored  maps.  Every  scholar 
should  endeavor  to  read  this  book.    He  will  find  in  it  interesting 
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and  important  informatioii  in  respect  to  almost  eatery  section  of  the 
country.  The  observations  are  those  of  a  man  of  seiettce  and  of  good 
manners. 

22» — Profesnofif  ia  not  Principle  ;  or  the  name  of  Chrigtian  is  nai 
ChrirticmUy,  By  Grac£  Kennedy,  author  of  The  Decision,  etc 
From  the  sixth  Edinburgh  edition.  —  Perfect  Peace.  Letters- 
Memorial  of  the  late  John  Warren  Howell,  M.  Z>.,  of  Bath.  By 
Rev.  DAvin  Pitcairn.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  John 
Stevenson.  From  the  ninth  London  edition. — Gospel  Promises. 
By  Rev.  Joseph  Alleine. — Ldfe  in  Earnest.  Six  Lectures  on 
Christian  Activity  and  Ardor.  By  the  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  Au- 
thor of  Harp  on  the  Willows.    New-York :  Robert  Carter. 

These  are  small  volumes  belonging  to  Garter's  Cabinet  Library, 
neatly  bound  in  muslin  with  gilt  backs.  They  are  all,  moreover, 
good  books.  The  first  is  one  of  the  very  best  things  we  ever  read ; 
and  we  had  just  been  wishing  for  a  republication  of  it  when  Mr.  Car- 
ter came  out  with  it  We  advise  all  our  friends,  who  have  not  already,  to 
read  it  now.  The  second  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  last  illness  and 
death  of  a  scientific  and  popular  physician,  who,  although  once  skepti- 
cal, found  that  the  Cross  was  the  only  place  of  hope  and  rest  for  the 
sinner.  The  GkMpel  Promises  are  well  known.  Life  in  Earnest,  the 
fourth,  is  a  charming  view  of  the  proper  relations  of  business  and  re- 
ligion, and  will  be  read  with  great  interest 

23.— 7%c  Works  of  Rev.  Richard  Cecily  lale  Minister  of  St.  John^s 
Chapel,  Bedford  Row,  London.  New- York :  Robert  Carter. 
1845.    3  vols.  12mo. 

The  Christian  public  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Carter  for  this  very 
neat  edition  of  Cecil's  works.  The  first  volume  contains  Sermons ; 
the  second,  Miscellanies ;  the  third,  Remains.  With  his  *^  Remains" 
most  persons  are  familiar,  and  of  these  we  have  before  spoken.  His 
Sermons  are  simple,  biblical,  and  addressed  to  the  heart  They  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  the  humble  Christian.  The  Miscellanies, 
too,  are  in  the  same  style  with  his  other  writings^  and  contain  many 
articles  on  subjects  both  interesting  and  profitable ;  also,  Visit  to  the 
House  of  Mourning,  Advice  to  Servants,  Early  Piety,  etc 

24. — Christian  Retirement ;  or^  Spiritual  Exercises  of  the  Heart, 
By  the  Author  of  Christian  Experience,  etc.  From  the  fourteenth 
London  edition.  New-York:  Robert  Carter.  1845.  pp.  476, 
12mo. 

This  book  we  have  recommended  before ;  and  on  the  appearance 
of  a  new  issue,  we  cheerfully  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  again 
to  its  valuable  pages.    It  is  a  most  excellent  practical  work ;  few  bet- 
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ter.  The  Christian  who  reads  it  carefully  will  be  profited  by  Its 
wholesome  lessons,  on  Unbelief,  Keeping  the  Heart,  Love  of  God, 
The  Almost  Christian,  The  Two  Pillars,  Watchfdness,  etc.,  etc 

26.— 7%c  Warka  of  Charlotte  Elizabethr-voh  111.  Judea  CaptcL-- 
T%e  Deserter, — Falsehood  and  TVuih, — Judah^sIAon. — Confarwr 
Uy.—  Wrongs  of  Women.  New-York :  M.  W.  Dodd.  1845.  pp. 
502,  8vo. 

This  is  the  third,  and,  as  we  presume,  the  last  volume  of  Bir. 
Dodd's  beautiful  edition  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth's  Works.  We  have 
before  spoken  of  the  works  separately,  as  they  appeared,  and  need 
not  therefore,  repeat  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  every  library  furnished 
with  these  three  volumes,  will  be  adorned  by  their  external  appeal^ 
ance,  and  rendered  more  interesting  and  valuable,  by  their  internal 
excellence. 

2^,'^Penny Magazine.   Nos.6'11.  New-York:  J. S. Redfield db Co. 

We  need  only  announce  the  continued  issue  of  this  work,  and 
refer  to  our  previous  notice  for  our  opinion  of  its  merits. 

27. — Fletcher's  Devotional  Family  Bible.  Each  part  illustrated  with 
an  elegant  engraving  on  steel.    New-York :  R.  Martin  dc  Co. 

Our  opinion  of  this  beautiful  Bible,  formerly  expressed,  is  unchang- 
ed. Every  thing  about  it  is  pure  and  eleganL  The  ninth  number 
reaches  to  Exodus  xxix. 

28.-^Praise  and  Principle.    By  the  author  of  Woman  an  Enigma, 
Self  Conquest,  &,c.    New-York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1845. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  a  lady  of  education,  talent,  and  piety. 
She  first  appeared  before  the  public  in  a  series  of  beautiful  aad  deeply 
interesting  Tales,  entitled  "  Aunt  Kitty's  Tales."  All  her  writings 
are  remarkable  for  a  vigorous  yet  disciplined  imagination,  for  a  lively 
and  pure  style,  cuid  for  their  high  moral  tone.  They  are  books  which 
will  interest  mature  reeulers  as  well  as  children  and  youth.  As  an 
author  she  will  take  her  place  among  that  fine  and  elevated  class  to 
which  Miss  Sedgwick  and  Mrs.  Child  belong :  authors  whose  writings 
unite  with  the  graces  of  composition  a  deep,  sympathy  with  all  that  is 
human,  and  a  noble  philanthropy. 

Praise  and  Principle  is  the  contrast  of  two  very  opposite  forma  of 
character,  as  appearing  first  in  the  schoolboy,  and  as  developed  aller- 
ward  in  the  maturity  of  life.  It  is  a  book  most  worthy  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  youth  engaged  in  their  educational  course,  and  cannot 
but  inspire  the  love  of  truth  and  goodness  for  their  own  sakes. 
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29. — The  Medici  Series  of  Italian  Pkosb. — TV  Challenge  of  Bar- 
lettOy  by  Massimo  D'Azeglio. — TVte  Florentine  Hiitories,  by  Nic- 
coLd  Maocbiayelli,  2  vols. — TV  Citizen  of  a  Republic,  by 
Ansaldo  Ceba. — All  translated  and  edited  by  C.  Edwards 
Lester,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Genoa.  New  York :  Paine  d^  Burgess. 
1845.    Price  of  each  vol.  50  cts. 

This  publishing  house  has  recently  come  to  our  city  with  the 
good  intent  of  encouraging  home  products,  that  is,  of  confining  them- 
selves to  the  publication  of  books  by  American  authors. 

They  have  commenced  widi  what  they  call  Tlie  Medici  Series, 
intending  to  embrace  in  it  translations  of  works  from  the  Italian, 
illustrative  of  the  times  of  the  Medici.  The  transiations  thus  far  have 
been  executed  by  C.Edwards  Lester,  our  Consul  at  Genoa,  who 
evinces  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language,  and  has  cer- 
tainly transferred  its  idioms  into  our  own,  in  a  happy,  easy  style. 

The  Challenge  of  Barletta  belongs  to  the  class  of  romances, 
yet,  like  some  of  Scott's  novels,  it  beautifully  interweaves  historical 
incidents,  setting  them  in  bright,  attractive  colors.  As  a  specimen 
of  romance  from  the  land  of  soft  sounds  and  lovely  skies,  it  bespeaks 
attention ;  yet,  with  our  views  of  romances,  we  are  glad  to  learn  that 
the  series  will  be  made  up  with  works  of  more  solidity  and  value. 

The  following  volumes  are  of  this  description:  The  Florentine 
Histories,  and  the  Citizen  of  a  Republic.  The  former,  by  the  celebrated 
Florentine  Secretary,  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  American  readers, 
the  lovers  of  freedom.  This  history,  although  probably  inaccurate  in 
some  minutiffi,  is  the  most  vivid,  and  on  the  whole,  truthful  represen- 
tation of  the  glory  and  power  of  the  fair  Florentine  Republic :  and 
although  the  author's  name  has  become  a  stereotyped  symbol  of  cun- 
ning and  treachery,  yet  was  he  unquestionably  die  ablest  and  most 
liberal  statesman  of  his  age. — The  Citizen,  by  Ansaldo  Ceba,  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  bold  republicans  of  the  times  of  the  Medici, 
"is  a  work,"  says  the  Biblioteca  Enciciopedica  Italiana,  ^< enriched 
with  elegant  learning,  and  written  with  all  that  terseness  and  solemn 
earnestness  of  style,  which  characterized  the  great  writers  of  the 
brilliant  ages  of  the  republics  of  antiquity.  The  man  who  best  restrains 
his  appetites  and  lusts — ^who  is  themost  prudent  in  public  delibera- 
tions— the  most  Justin  every  private  and  public  relation  of  family  and 
of  society,  is,  in  the  estimation  of  Ansaldo  Ceba,  the  best  citizen.** 
Would  there  were  more  of  this  mind  in  our  own  blest  republic 
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ARTICLE  X. 

LITERARY    INTELLIGENCE. 

Oretmxiis. 

Books:  Die  VMBdhniuiisdehre  der  eTangelisdi— protestutifloben  IGiche, 
Von  Dr.  Schneeman. — Einieitun^in  die  heiligen  SchriAen  dee  alten  imd  jieneii 
Teetamente,  Voa.  Dr.  J.  M.  Aug.  Sdiolz,  author  of  tke  well  known  GmA 
Testament.— OeBchichte  der  PhikMophie,  Von  Dr.  H.  Ritter.  The  7th  VoJ.  is 
out,  or  the  3d  of  the  HiMoiy  of  Christian  Philoeopby.  It  embraces  an  account 
of  the  mediaeval  scholastic  philosophy — Reinhold  has  also  published,  Geschicbte 
der  Philosophic  nach  den  Hauptmomenten  ihrer  Entwickelnng-^orrespondeDZ 
des  Kaisers  Karl  V.,  Aus  dem  Koniglichen  archiv  und  der  Biblioth^qae  de 
Bourgogne  za  BrQssel,  Von  Dr.  K.  Lanz. — Hengstenberga,  Vol.  III.,  on  the 
Psalms  does  not  complete  the  work,  extending  only  to  Ps.  91.-^Die  Romisehe 
Topographic,  Von  Prof.  L.  Ulridm.  The  Profeaaor,  in  this  tract,  maintains 
views  differing  from  those  of  Becker. 

#rance. 

A  valuable  work  has  been  published  by  F.  de  Brotonne,  keeper  of  the 
Library  of  St.  Genevidve,  at  Paris,  entitled.  Civilization  primative :  ou  Esaai 
de  restitution  de  la  p6riode  ante*historique ;  pour  servir  d'introdnction  a  THis- 
toire  Universe  lie. — HiBtoire  de  Bemadotte,  Charles  XIV.,  Jean,  Roi  de  Sa^e 
et  de  Norv&ge.  Par  B.  Sarrans,  jeune. — ^New  Philological  Journal,  Revue  de 
Philologie,  de  Literature,  et  d'Hlstoire  anciennes. 

£nfllanly. 

A  Greek-English  Lexicon,  by  Liddeil  and  Scott,  9nd  edition,  enlaiged-^ 
based  on  that  of  Passow.— J.  W.  Donaldson's  Roles  ef  Greek  Contraction.— 
Metcalfe's  Translation  of  W.  A.  Becker's  Charides,  or  Dlustiations  of  the 
Private  Life  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
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A. 

Jibercromhie,  John^  M.  D.  His  Es- 
■ays  noticed  771. 

Adopted  Child^  7%e,  by  Cliarles 
Burdett,  noticed  387. 

Advice  to  a  Young  Christian^  with 
an  Essay  by  Dr.  Alexander,  no- 
ticed 383. 

Alden,  Rev.  Jotephy  D.  D,  His 
'<  Great  Secret  DiacoTered,"  no- 
ticed 384.  Baird's  Relinon  in 
America,  reviewed  by,  487. 

AUson,  Archibald^  LL.  D.  His  £s- 
Miys  on  the  Nature  and  Principles 
of  Taste,  noticed  185. 

Amtrican  Common  School  Histories. 
A  Critical  Review  of,  by  M. 
Wilson,  517. 

Afiastasis  ;  or  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Body,  by 
George  Bush,  noticed  181.  Re- 
viewed, by  Rev.  D.  D  Tomp- 
kins McLaughlin  669.  New  in- 
terest awakened  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  bodv 
670.  Statement  of  Prof.  Bash's 
views  67] .  Outer  line  of  circum- 
vallation,  the  spiritual  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  d73.  Distinction 
made  by  Prof.  Bush  aa  to  the  He- 
brew and  Greek  words  for  the 
English  to  see  674.  Examina- 
tion of  the  philological  question 

■  675.  Birroiuii  used  from  a  necessi- 
ty of  the  language  676.  Examples 
of  the  interchange  of  hro^at^ 
9(0}f)Cb>,  etc.  678  Table  showing 
the  uses  of  these  words  680.  Mr. 
Bush,  in  his  calculation,  includes 
the  disputed  passages  681 .  Clas- 
sification of  the  uses  of  ihtronat  in 
the  New  Testament  683.  Review 
of  the  classification  and  results 
666.  On  the  phrase,  "  their  eyes 
were  opened"  688.  Signification 
of  }*|f^  and  correspondence  with 

iwTofiW  689.     BXfirw,    siiovt  692 

Qtaoftatj     Gcuplo),      693^       'OfWtf, 


iitravia^  J^avrt^  kyhtro^  Luke  24  : 
31,  695.  Kuinoel  on  this  text 
699.  Christ's  fourth  appearance 
700  Romans  6 :  4-11,  704.  Pas- 
sage in  1  Pet.  3  :  18,  705.  Mean- 
ing of  the  prep,  ty  706.  Christ's 
second  coming  708. 

Apocalypse,  Commentarj  on,  by 
Prof.  Moses  Stuart,  nouced  565. 

Apocrypha,  Arguments  of  Roman- 
ists m  behalf  of,  by  James  H 
Thornwell,  noticed  190. 

Appleton^s  Literary  Melange  noticed 
775. 

Arnold,  Thomas,  D,  D.  His  Mis- 
cellaneous Works  noticed  774. 

—  — .  His  Introductor}- 
Lectures  on  History  noticed  774. 

— —    — — ..      Life    and   Cor- 


respondence of,  by  A.  P.  Stan- 
ley, noticed  379. 
Arts,    Mant^actures,   and    Min/ss. 
Recent  Improvements  in,  by  An- 
drew Ure,  M.  D.,  noticed  380. 

B. 

Baird's  Religion  in  America.  Re- 
viewed by  Prof.  J.  Alden,  D.  D., 
487. 

Barnes,  Albert,  D.  D,  His  Notes 
on  Job,  noticed  186-hmi  the  Epie* 
ties  of  Paul  to  Ephesians,  Phuip- 
pians,  Colossians,  noticed  6^. 
His  Notes  onThessalonians,  etc., 
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^ibU,  Devotional  Family,  by  Rev. 
^^  Alexander  Fletohei,  noticed  388, 
778. 

Blair,  Rev.  Hugh,  D.  D.  His  Ser 
mons  noticed  183. 

Bonneehose,  Emile.  His  Reformers 
before  the  Reformation  noticed 
186. 
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Economy  noticed  379. 

Book  of  Peace,  noticed  767. 

BowdUr,  John,  Esq.  His  Practical 
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Boyd,  J.  R,  His  Elemonu  of 
Kbetoric  and  Literary  Criticism , 
for  the  use  of  Schools,  noticedl84 . 

BoviUony  Rev.  C.  £.<,  Influence  of 
Faith  upon  Intellectual  Charac- 
ter, by,  3dl. 

Broiofi,  John,  qf  Hmddington,  His 
Explanation  of  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism noticed  383. 

Burdettj  Charles,  His  Adopted 
Child  noticed  387 

Burke,  Hon.  Edmund,  His  Inquiry 
into  the  Sublime  and  Beautifiil 
noticed  185. 

Bush,  Prof.  George.  His  Anastaais 
noticed  J  81.  Reviewed  by  Rev. 
Samuel  T.  Spear  2li^— by  Rev. 
D  D.  Tompkins  McLaughlin 
669. 

C. 

Caltfomias,  Travels  in  the,  by 
Tnos.  J  Farnham,  noticed  568. 

Co/vert,  Geo  H.  His  Correspond- 
ence between  Schiller  and  Goe- 
the noticed  384. 

Caltfin,  Luther  and,  noticed  187. 

Caldwell,  Prof.  Merritt.  His  Elo- 
cution noticed  773 

Campbell,  George,  D.  D.  His 
Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  noticed 
182. 

Carter*  s  Cabinet  Liftrarynoticed  777. 

Catechism.  Explanation  of  the  As- 
sembly's Shorter,  by  John  Brown, 
noticed  383. 

Cecil.  Works  of  Rev.  Richard,  no- 
ticed 777. 

Oonturion,  The,  or  Scenes  in  Rome, 
by  William  W.  Taylor,  noticed 

Charlotte  Elizabeth.      Her  Works 

noticed  167,387, 778.  Her  Deserter 

noticed    187 — her    Judasa  Capta 

noticed  383— her  Church  Visible 

in  all  Ages  noticed  384. 
Chemistry,  applied  to  Agriculture,^ 

by  J.  B.  Bousaingault,  noticed  379. 
Christianity,    Practical,   by    John 

Bowdler,  Esq.,  noticed  773. 
Christian  Retirement  noticed  777. 
Church    VisibU   in   aU   Agea,    by 

Charlotte  Elizabeth,  noticed  384. 
Church,  Theses  on  the  Unity  of  the, 

by  Prof.  Henry  Tappan,  D  D., 

617. 
Clark,    Rev.    Caleb,  Exposition  of 

Matthew  16  :  18,  by,  413 
Cleveland^     Pr^.      C.     D.       His 


Adam's  Latin  Grammar  noticed 
772. 

Cleveland,  Prof.  C.  D.  His  second 
Latin  Book  noticed  773. 

Colquhoun,  Lady,  her  World's  Re- 
ligion noticed  383. 

Commentary  an  the  Apocalypse,  by 
Prof.  Stuart,  noticed  565. 

Coi|/lrmatioii,  Romish  and  Prelatical 
Rite  of,  examined  by  ReT. 
Thomas  Smyth,  |D  D.,  noticed 
568. 

Copley,  Mrs.  Her  Kind  Words  for 
the  Kitchen  noticed  384. 

Cormenin,  Louis  Marie  De.  His 
History  of  the  Popea  noticed  567. 

Correspondence  between  Schiller  and 
Goethe  noticed  884. 

Course  of  English  Reading,  by  Rer. 
James  Pycrofl,  noticed  385. 

Co%,  Rev.  Samud  H.,  D,  D,  Lane's 
Refuge  of  Lies  and  Covert  from 
the  Storm,  reviewed  by,  52. 

Creeds,  Use  <(f  Church,  by  Rev. 
John  G.  Hall,  577.  Some  disa- 
vow all  creeds  578.  Instance  of 
the  Baptists  579.  A  creed 
should  define  the  senee  of  Scrip- 
ture— Scriptural  authority  580. 
Acta  15-16  considered  582. 
Creeds  necessary  to  harmony  583. 
Difference  between  a  society  and 
a  church — necessary  to  church- 
discipline  585.  Some  symbol  of 
belief  unavoidable  587  Subject 
needs  attention  588. 

CrUieal  Notices  161,  377,  665  767.1 

Critieism  of  Rhetoric,  by  Prof, 
Henry  N.  Day,  589. 

Cromwell,  Life  of  Oliver,  by  Robert 
Southey,  LL.  D.,  noticed  191. 

Cunningham,  J.  W.  His  World 
without  Souls  noticed  383. 

Cyclopmdia,  the  Pulpit,  noticed  188*. 

D. 

D'AuUgne,  J.  H.  Merle,  D.  D.  Lu- 
theranjsm  and  the  Reform,  by, 
130.    His  Miscellany  noticed  386. 

Davies,  Rev.  Samuel,  His  Sermons 
noticed  383. 

Day,  Prof.  Henry  A*.  Criticism  of 
Rhetoric  589. 

Devotional  Family  Bible,  Alex. 
Fletcher's,  noticed  388,  778. 

Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage^ by  Noah  Webater,  LL  D , 
noticed  o74 


Index. 
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JHUMnary  of  the  Ewlish  Law 
gtiage^  by  Alexander  Reid,  A.  M  , 
nobced  573. 

Dictionary.     Supplement  to  Ure's 
noticed  380. 

I>iodaii^  de  Chriato  Grace  loquente^ 
Exercitatio^  translated  by  O.  T. 
Dobbin,  LL  D.  of  Exeter,  Eng- 
land, 169.  The  Jews  taught 
their  children  Greek  in  their 
schools  169.  Used  Greek  Bibles 
172.  That  thev  spoke  Greek 
proved  by  Josephus  174.  Judea 
and  its  cities  had  Greek  names 
175.  Greek  names  given  to 
feasts,  edifices,  moneys,  etc  177. 
Summary  of  the  chanter  180. 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  spoke 
the  Hellenistic  tongue — Jesus 
assumed  a  Greek  name  359.  The 
band  of  disciples  called  by  a 
Greek  name — Christ  used  Greek 
Bibles  360.  Greek  proverbs  362. 
The  Greek  alphabet  363.  Hel- 
lenism vernacular  to  the  Apostles 
364.  Various  opinions  of  the 
language  of  Christ  described  and 
reftited  540.  The  Hebrew  tongue 
neither  vernacular  to  Christ  nor 
the  Jews  of  his  day  541.  Har- 
douin's  opinion  confuted  542. 
Neither  the  Chaldee  nor  Syriac 
vernacular  to  Christ  or  the  Jews 
of  that  time  545.  Of  Papl  speak- 
ing to  the  Jews  in  Hebrew  555. 
Of  the  Syriac  words  which  occur 
in  the  New  Testament  561.  Pre- 
fiice  of  Josephus  and  clcise  of  his 
antiquities  explained  736.  Why 
Josephus  wrote  his  books  of  the 
war  in  Chaldea  741.  Josephus 
examined  as  to  his  addressing  the 
Jews  in  Hebrew  743.     Of  the 

*  books  of  xhk  Rabbins  745.  Ap- 
pendix— Philological  Knots  open- 
ed— Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Mark  748.  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Hebrews  750.  Of  the  Hellenists 
and  Hellenistic  tongue  751 .  First 
book  of  Maccabees— Greek  ver- 
sion of  the  Seventy  752  False- 
hood of  the  account  of  Aristeas 
753.  Arguments  against  it  754- 
758.  Inquiry  into  the  age,  place 
and  origin  of  the  Septnagint  759. 
Conclusion — Licences  763. 
Dobhin^  Rev.  Orlando  T.,  LL,  />., 
Dominici  Diodati  J  C.  Neapoli- 


tani,  de  Christo  Greece  loquente 
Exerciiatio,  by,  169,  359,  540. 

Duncan^  Mary  Lundie.  Her  Me- 
moirs noticed  187. 

Duty  of  American  Women  to  tkeir 
CouTUry,  noticed  772. 


£. 

JEconomy,  Rural^  in  relation  with 
Chemistry,  etc.,  by  J.  B.  Bous- 
singault,  noticed  379. 

Eddy^  Rev.  Anstl  !>.,  D.  D.  Pre- 
latical  Principles,  Anti-republican 
and  Unscriptural,  by,  315. 

Eloquence.  The  West  and  West- 
ern, by  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Tuttle, 
638.  Anecdotes  of  the  West— 
its  broad  territory  639.  In  any 
light,  its  greatness  overwhelms 
the  mind  640.  A  few  facts  about 
the  West  641.  Statistics  642. 
Heterogeneity  of  Western  Society 
—great  mental  activity  644.  The 
people  acquire  more  by  hearing 
than  reading  645.  Effect  of  the 
contact  with  the  West  647. 
Western  eloquence  possesses  a 
fiery  energy  648.  Western  au- 
diences Sl9.  Great  political 
meeting  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  1842, 

650.  Thomas  Corwin's  eloquence 

651.  The  faults  and  excel- 
lences of  Western  prominent 
in  him  654.  Thomas  Ewing  666. 
John  Brough  657.  Comparison 
between  Corwin  and  Brough 
658.  Western  pulpit  eloquence 
660.  The  Western  preacher 
must  be  an  off-hand  man  661. 
Dr.  Rice  of  Cincinnati  a  most  ac- 
complished debater  662.  Rev. 
Joseph  C.  Stiles  663.  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecber  665.  Excels  in  taking 
advantage  of  incidento  666. 

Eloeution,    Practical  Manual  of,  by 
*     Prof.  M.  Caldwell,  noticed  773. 
Essays.  Dr.  Abercrombie's  noticed 

771. 
Etherologyy  or  the  Philosophy  of 

Mesmerism  and  Phrenology,  by 

J.  Stanley  Grimes,  noticed  387. 
Exereitatio  de   Christo    Orctee   lo» 

quentt^  by  Diodati,  169. 
Exposition  of  Romans  7 :  7-24,  by 

Olshausen,  393. 
Exposition  of  Matthew  16:  18,  by 

Rev.  Caleb  Clark,  413. 
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F. 

Fmkk.     Influence  of,  upon  Intel- 
Jectnal  Character,  bj  Rev.  C.  B. 
Boynton,  39J.    This  a  matter  of 
Act  era  891.    Danger  of  banish* 
ing  the  true  with  the  false  as  to  a 
spiritual  world  392.    Evangelical 
faith    not    exclusively    intended 
here — see    its    influence    among 
the    Greeks   and    Romans   393. 
Features  of  their  religion   394. 
Characters  of  some  of  the  spirit- 
ual   dwellers    in     that    ancient 
world    395.     The    idea  of  the 
Lares  beautiful  396.    The  origin 
of  this  religious  system    to  be 
found  in  the  earliest  revelations 
of  God  to  man  397.     The  Greek 
intellectually    great,   because  of 
his  faith  in  the  reality  of  a  spirit- 
ual world  around  him  399.     Our 
own  age  an  era  of  physical  rather 
than    spiritual  life   400.     Have 
modern  improvements  awakened 
the  exalted  powers  of  the  soul  ? 
401.    Power  of  fkith  upon   the 
intellect  as  illustrated  among  the 
Hebrews  408.      Unparalleled  in 
a  literary  point  of  view  403.    In- 
fluence of  faith  upon  intellect  as 
exhibited  among  the  Pilgrims  of 
New    England    404.      Uenuine 
poetry  on  board  the  Mavflower 
405.    Christendom  falls  snort  be- 
eaose  not  baptized  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  406.     The  human 
mind  will  yet  surpass  all  her  past 
aebievements  407.    The  result  of 
a  true  and  controlling  religious 
ibeling  408.    Sanctified  intellect 
will  effect  glorions  things   411. 
The  scholar  and  the  Gospel  min- 
later  should  stand  side   by  side 
419.    . 

Famham,  Tkonuts  J,  His  travels 
in  the  Californias  noticed  568.      ^ 

Ftrdinand  and  Isabella.   History  of 
the  Reign  of,  by  Wm.  H.  Pres- 
cott,  noticed  381. 

FUteher  Reo.  Alexander,  His  De- 
votional Family  Bible  noticed 
386. 

FUicher's  Devotional  FamUy  Bible 
noticed  778. 

Forennc  Medicine.  Prineiples  of, 
by  W.  A.  Guy,  M.  B.,  noticed 
382. 

France.    History  of,  from  the  earli- 


eet  period  to   the  present  time, 

by  M.  Michelet,  noticed  380. 
Frosty  John^  LL.  D.    His  Book  of 

the    Indiana  of  North  America 

noticed  188. 
iVy,   CaroUne.    Her  Sabbath  Ifo- 

aings  noticed  189. 

G. 

Germany.  A  History  oTy  by  Prof. 
Frederick  Kohlrausoh,  noticed 
573. 

QaeUu.  Correspondence  befv^'  j 
Schiller  and,  translated  by  €S«o. 
H.  Calvert,  noticed  884.    ^ 

Qovemmentj  Buman.  Three  Pro- 
aressiva  Experiments  in,  by  Rev. 
Joaeph  F.  Tottle  1.  Progress  a 
law  of  the  Rational  Univerie 
hence  experiments  on  national 
government  S.     Three  grand  ex- 

Eciments,  Grecian  Democraej, 
Mnan  Law,  Christian  Repnbii* 
can  ism  3.  The  Athenian  gov- 
ernment the  model  of  Grecian  De 
mocracy  4.  The  Areopagus,  5. 
The  perfection  of  this  govern- 
ment attained  between  So  and 
323  B.  C.  6.  Roman  Law  the  se- 
cond experiment  7.  Its  striking 
characteristic,  the  power  of  law, 
entire  submission  to  it  8.  Espe- 
cially in  the  soldiery  9.  Instance 
Fabricius,  Camillus,  Brutus  10. 
The  Roman  Senate  conservative 
11.  Her  zenith  about  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  Carthage  12. 
Last  experiment,  Christian  Re- 
publicanism 15.  Belongs  not  to 
a  single  nation  nor  age,  its  ele- 
.  ments  belong  to  man  15.  The 
Jewish  polity  peculiar,  union 
of  two  extremes,  democracy  and 
sovereignty  of  God  16.  Yet  not 
a  perfect  model  for  all  natiooa 
17.  The  great  cause  of  national 
ruin,  the  want  of  controllin|^ 
moral  power  in  individuals — the 
principle  of  the  Theocracy  ap- 
plied to  this  cause  18. '  Some  of 
Its  practical  reeolts  19.  Expul- 
sive power  in  respect  to  slavery, 
property,  etc.  21.  The  principle 
of  national  immortality  evolved 
by  this  people  22.  Other  nations 
and  experiment»— Constantino *a 
mistake  24.  Alfred's  glorious 
reign  25.    Magna  Charta — Wars 
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of  the  RoBM  26,  Charlemagne — 
Chivalry  27 ;  English  Puritan- 
ism 28 ;  The  Pilgrims—the  May- 
flower 30 ;  Our  own  Republic, 
its  theory^-hap  it  expulsive  en- 
ergy ?  32 )  We  hope  well  fbr  our 
country  34. 

Great  Stertt  Discovwtd,  A  tale 
for  children,  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Alden,  0.  P.,  noticed  384. 

Greece.  History  of,  by  Bishop 
Thirlwall,  noticed  381. 

C  7»t  Ges.  Thomas  I.  His  Joiir- 
*.al  of  the  Texan  Expedition 
against  Mier  noticed  771. 

Griffin^  Edward  Dorr,  D.  V.  His 
Sermons  noticed  164. 

Grknes^  J,  Stanley,  His  Philosophy 
of  Mesmerism  noticed  387. 

<2yu»  WUUam  A,  His  Principles  of 
Forensic  Medicine,  with  notes  by 
Chas.  A.  Lee,  M.  D.,  noticed 
IB2. 

H. 

faU.Rev.  John  G,  Exposition  of 
I  P«t.  3:  18-20,  by,  266.— (Jse 
of  Church  Creeds,  by,  577. 

Hawker^  Robert^  D,  D.  His  PQor 
Man's  Portion  noticed  189. 

Hemans,  Mrs,  Complete  works  of, 
noticed  191. 

Uervey.  His  Meditatioae  noticed 
187. 

Hickok,  Prof.  L.  F.  Christian 
Theology  as  a  Science,  by,  457. 

History.  A  Manual  of  Ancient 
and  Modem,  by  W.  C.  Taylor, 
LL.  D.,  noiiced  378. 

"History  of  the  Pop^s^  by  Louis 
Marie  de  Cormenin,  noticed  567. 

— — —  of  Germany,  by  Prof.  Frede- 
rick Koblrausch,  noticed  573. 

Histories,  American  Common  School, 
A  Critical  Review  of,  by  M. 
Wilson,  517.  Subject  important 
517.  Under  four  heacfs— Ar- 
rangement, Anachronisms,  Ac- 
curacy^ Literary  Merits — Two 
modes  of  arrangement  518.  In- 
troduction of  maps  in  sobool  hi^* 
tories  519.  ADachronisms  520. 
Instanoee  pf  discrepancy  522-r 
528.  Accuracy  in  statement  of 
liicts  528-533.  Literary  m«rlt« 
533-539. 

Histories.  Reply  to  M.  Wilson's 
Review  of  Common  School  764, 

History  and   Defence  of  the    Old 


THIRD  SERIES^  VOL.  I.  NO.  IT. 


Tesiav^ent  Canom^  by  Prof  Sluan, 
noticed  768. 

HiMory.    Dr  Arnold's  Lectures  on, 
noticed  774. 

ffolu  Spirit*s  Ii^mense,  Necessity 
of,  in  the  work  of  Man's  Re- 
demption, by  Rev.  Seth  Willis- 
ton,  D.  D.,  493.  All  parts  of  the' 
created  universe  alike  dependent 
on  the  Creator  493.  But  a  spe- 
cial influence  to  produce  and 
preserve  holiness  attributed  to  the 
Holy  Ghost— the  Scriptures  as- 
cribe supreme  importance  to  the 
Spirit's  influences— they  represent 
all  not  subject  to  it  as  under  the 
dominion  of  sin — a  ohange  of 
character  ascribed  to  it  495.  Pre- 
servation of  holy  principle — emi- 
nence in  holiness  496-  Spoken 
of  as  the  most  important  partiou- 
]ai;in  the  qualification  of  minis- 
ters 497.  Spiritual  harvests — the 
millennium  ascribed  to  it  498. 
The  orthodoxy  of  the  Church 
a«d  ministry  depend  on  it  499. 
Comprehends  all  the  good  seemed 
by  Christ's  suflering8*-all  we  ask 
is  prayer  500.  The  fellowship 
of  the  moral  system — all  true 
bappineaa  attributed  to  it  501. 
Nature  and  extent  of  the  Spirit's 
agency  502.  Exerts  a  direct 
agency — the  renovation  of  the 
hef^rt  an  operation  peculiar  to 
Qod  563.  A  most  mighty  exhi- 
bition of  the  power  of  God— the 
Spirit  quickens  whom   he    will 

504.  Iniant  regeneration  proves 
direct  agency  505.  Direct  agency 
do^s  not  impair  man's  freedom 

505.  Does  iiot  paralyse  human 
effort — Spirit's  operation  not  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  an  obligation 
to  possess  holy  character  507. 
Exerted  in  such  way  as  not  to 
affect  our  freedom  50d.  Does  not 
represent  means  of  grace  as  use- 
less 509.  Harm  of  the  moral 
suasioin  scheme  510.  Makes  no 
difference  between  the  agency  of 
God  and  that  of  man — tends  to 
quench  the  spirit  of  prayer  511. 
To  produce  spurious  conversions 
512.  Strikes  at  the  doctrine  of 
native  depravity  513.  The  saints' 
perseverance  414*  Not  likely  to 
promote  faith  and  hun^ility  515. 

51 
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Home  MUiiom^  bj  Rer.  Thof .  Lip- 

piDcott,  877. 
HouMT.    Lexicon  of  the  Poema  of, 

bj  Prof.  Henry  Bin tth,  noticed  I9S. 
Hopkint,  Rtv,  T,  M.    Examination 

ofJoshoalO:  18-15,  bj,  97. 
Hprn^f  Biskop,    Him  Commentarj 

on  the  Psalmi  noticed  389. 
Hudroptttky^  or  the  Water  Cure,  bj 

Joel  Shew,  M.  D.,  noticed  S86. 

I. 

Indians  of  Abrf  A  Am^ricm.  Book  of 
the,  by  John  Frost,  LL.  D  ,  188. 

InJluMnco  of  Faith  vpon  InUUeeinal 
Ckaraetor^  bjr  Roy.  C.  B.  Bojrn- 
ton,  391. 

huMgonce,  Uiorary,  193,  389, 576, 
780. 

J. 

Mf,  Roo.  WiUiam.  Hii  worki  no- 
ticed 185. 

Job,  Notes  Critical  and  Practical 
on  the  Book  of,  bj  Albert  Barnes, 
noticed  186. 

Jookua  It:  18-15  Examination  of, 
by  Rev.  T.  M.  Hopkins,  97.  No 
part  of  the  sacred  record  96. 
Extract  from  the  book  of  Jasher 
-^Preliminary  remarks  99.  The 
text  not  needed  to  confirm  the 
doctrine  of  Providence— -yet  may 
be  Uue  100.  Not  too  difficult  for 
Almighty  power  101.  Singular 
fact  that,  if  a  real  miracle,  it  is 
never  once  referred  to  by  prophet, 
aposUe,  or  Jesus  Christ — theories 
invented  to  explain  the  paiisage — 
some  take  it  literally  102.  Some 
say  God  caused  an  extraordinary 
ren'actioo  of  the  solar  and  lunar 
rays  103.  Difficnlties  as  to  this 
view  104.  Another  opinion  is 
that  unusual  atrooepheric  phe- 
nomena at  the  close  of  day  sop- 
plied  the  office  of  the  sun,  and  by 
poetic  license  called  the  sun  and 
moon  105.  A  hifhhr  wrought 
figurative  expression  for  a  signal 
victory  in  a  single  day  106.  In 
our  own  view,  the  passage  is  a 
quotation — evidently  an  interrup- 
tion of  the  narrative  107.  Claims 
to  be  a  quotation  109.  Reference 
to  the  book  of  Jasher  in  2  Sam. 
1 :  18,  a  seeming  difficulty  111. 
Other  serious  objections  to  re- 
ceiving ihis  passage  as  part  of 


the   inspired  word — contains  in 
itself  the  elements  of  its  own  de- 
struction  113.      Examination  of 
these  114-117.     Remarkable  that 
such  an  event  shoold  have  perish- 
ed firom  the  memory  of  man  117. 
It  is  said  this  tradition  was  finind 
bj   Herodotus  among  the  Egyp- 
tians 119.    Not  so  in  our  opinion 
15iO.  Objection  fi-om  the  podtion 
assigned  to  Joshua  in  respect  to 
the  son  and  moon  ISS.     Is  it  re- 
ferred   to  in  Habakknk  3:   11, 
124.    The  impression  left  by  Che 
passage  is  contrary  to  the  eor- 
rected  and  true  narrative  of  the 
campaign  187. 

JoneOf  Pascal.  His  Uncle  Holwon 
and  I  noticed  775. 

Judaea  Capta^  by  Charlotte  Eliza- 
beth, noticed  383. 

K. 

Kind  Words  for  the  Kiioksn^  or  Il- 
lustrations of  Humble  Life,  bj 
Mrs.  Copley,  384. 

Kohlraysekj  Prof,  Frederick.  His 
History  of  Germany  noticed  573. 

L. 

Lane's  Refuge  of  Lies  and  Cooert 
from  the  Stonn.  Reviewed  by 
Rev.  Samuel  H.  Cox,  D.  D.,  52. 

Language^  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish, by  Alexander  Reid,  A.  M  , 
noticed  57.1. 

LangnagCf  Dictionary  of  the  Eng* 
Ush,  bv  Noah  VFebster,  LL.  D.^ 
noticed  573. 

Latin  Language.  Grammar  of  the, 
Adam*8,  by  Prof.  C.  D.  Cleve- 
land, noticed  772, 

—  Book,  second,  by  Prof.  C. 
D.  Cleveland,  noticed  773. 

Lectures,  Expositiory,  or  Discourses 
on  Scriptural  Subjects,  bv  Lewis 
Ma^er,  D.  D.,  noticed  570. 

LsibwUz,  Life  of,  by  John  M. 
Mackie,  notioed  377. 

Lewis,  Prof  TayUr,  LL.  D.  His 
Plato  contra  Atheos  noticed  566. 

Lexicon  of  the  Poems  of  Homer  and 
the  Homoridm  noticed  192. 

L^raryjf  Choioe  Reading.  Wiley 
and  Putnam's,  noticed  386,  572, 
775. 

Uhrary,  Carter's  Cabinet,  noticed 
777. 
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Library.    Wiley  and  Putnam't,  no- 
ticed 775-6. 

lAfi  and  Carruponderue  of  Thomas 
Arnold^  D.  />.,  noticed  379. 

lAppimcotty  Rev,   ITiomas,     Home 
Missions,  by,  277. 

LdUrary  InttUigmet^  193,  389,  676, 
780. 

Lord^  WUliam  W.  Hii  Poems  no- 
ticed 574. 

Luther  and  Calvin^  noticed  187. 

— ^—  Last  Days  and  Death  of,  by 
Prof.  C.  E.  Stowe,  D.  D.,  195. 
Premature  false  report  of  bii 
death  and  its  circumstances  195. 
Luther's  treatment  of  the  pamph- 
let 196.  The  disorders  at  Wit- 
tenberij  vexed  his  soul  197.  His 
determination  to  leave  the  place, 
and  the  public  feeling  about  it 
198.  His  will  196-201.  Count 
ofMansfield's  difficulty  201.  Lu- 
ther's last  letter  to  his  wife  203. 
His  death  208.  The  funeral  209. 
His  grave  211. 

LtUheranism  and  the  Reform :  their 
Diversity  essential  to  their  Unity, 
by  J.  H.  Blerle  D'Aubign6,  D. 
D.,  130  Latheranism  and  the 
Reform  possess  distinct  charac- 
ters, but  separated  rather  by  di- 
versities than  errors  131.  Unity 
between  them  132.  Time  ap- 
proaching for  a  union  133.  The 
Reform  should  not  yield  to  Lu- 
theranism  134.  The  ground- 
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489.  ViewP  of  the  origin  of  loci- 
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Reply  to  M.  WiUorCa  Review  qf  Cam- 
man  School  Histories  764. 

Retirement^  Christian,  noticed  777. 

Resurrection^  Bush  on  the,  reviewed, 
by  Rev.  Simuel  T.  Spear  212. 
Truth  and  virtue  the  ends  of  all 
rational  inquiry  212.    Spirit  and 
aim  of  the  author  214.    Claim  of 
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tem 615. 
Romans  7  :    7-24,  Esnosition  of, 
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desi^s  to  give  a  picture  of  the 
successiye  steps  or  development 
in  the  Christian  life  295.  Four 
steps  distinctly  marked  296.  The 
passage  [14 — 24]  refers  to  a  state 
prior  to  regeneration,  but  is  appli- 
cable to  many  experiences  of  the 
regenerate  296, 7.  Particular  com- 
mentary— vs.  7,  8 — relation  be- 
tween kyLQfrta  and  hti^jiia  298. 
Vs.  9, 10, 299.    Meaning  of  x^i 

w6mvo  k^aorta  wtitpk  301.     Vs.    11— 

13,  diraH»  302-3.  Vs.  14,  »fnifi- 
cation  of  rvt^pM  96a(j  ^y^  304-6. 
Vs,.  15-20  306-8.  Vs  21-23,  ^os 
To9  »o6t,  309-11.  Vs.  24,  the  turn- 
ing point  in  the  inner  spiritual  life 
312-14. 
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Journal  •/,  by  Gen.  ThonoM  I. 
Green,  noticed  771. 
Thtology,  Christian,  as  a  Sdeiue, 
by  Prof.  L.  P.  Hickok,  D.  D.  467. 
Christian  Theology  admits  of 
strictly  scientific  investigation 
457.  All  science  involves  facta 
and  the  laws  of  their  being  and 
combination  458.  In  reference  to 
Facts  459.  In  reference  to  Prin- 
cipl*s40O.  Hipberchus  and  New* 
ton  461.  Theology  requires  the 
saoiv  oooibination  of  facts  within 
their  principles,  as  other  acienoes 
462.  The  facts  connected  with 
the  Mission  of  Christ  463.  Di- 
vision of  the  field  of  Theological 
Science  into  the  ritual  of  reli- 
gion— the  doctrinal  of  religion — 
the  spiritual  of  religion  465.  Dif- 
ferent principles  applied  to  the 
explanation  of  ritual  observances 
466.  Suppose  this  principle,  that 
they  are  designed  to  awaken  emo- 
tion«  congenial  with  religions  af- 
fections 466.  Or  as  auxiliaries  to 
genuine  devotion  467.  Another 
principle,  that  the  officially  ad- 
ministered rite  is  the  divinely 
Conslituted  channel  for  the  super- 
natural communication  of  the 
spiritual  grace  468.  The  true 
principle,  the  only  one  combining 
all  the  facte,  is  this :  the  ceremony 
is  a  divinely  appointed  symbol  for 
presenting  and  enforcing  soitae 
spiritual  truth  470.  The  doctri- 
nal in  religion,  the  facta  of  the 
plan  of  redemption  473.  The 
true  system  can  be  found  and  vin- 
dicated 473.  The  true  principle 
here,  which  combines  all  the 
facts,  is  the  complete  harmoniz- 
ing of  righteous  authority  with 
mercy  474.  Vary  from  this,  and 
our  facts  become  conAieed  475. 
The  spiritual  of  religion,  the  most 
important  477.  Abondanoe  of 
facts  respecting  this  inner  vitality 

478.  The  harmonizing  principle 
here,  is  iaith  in  the  Son  of  God 

479.  Three  particulars  as  mat- 
ters of  practical  importanec'^the 
proper  limits  of  philosophieal 
speculation  461.  A  man  may  be 
speculatively  wrong,  yet,  holding 
essential  truth,  he  is  to  be  receiv- 


ed as  a  Christian  483.    Hereby 
can  we  determina  where  the  true 
church  of  Christ  is  ^4.     An  effi- 
cient   ministry    hereby  aecuied 
485. 

■7h»r/te*2,  Rev.  Connop,  His  history 
of  Crreece  noticed  381. 

Thornton,  Elixabttk,  or  Flower  mid 
Frmit  rf  FomaU  Piety,  bv  Sam- 
uel IrencBs  Prince,  noticed  369. 

Thomtoell,  Prof.  Javus  H,  his  Vjgo- 
ments  of  Romanists  in  be  hair  of 
the  Apocrypha  noticed  190. 

IVantctndentalism,  Modem,  jTeatoK* 
ie  Mstaphysies,  or^  by  Prof.  C.  £. 
Stowe,  D.  D.64.  German  writers 
too  much  lauded,  too  indiscrimin- 
ately,  praised  64.  Locke's  system 
has  long  prevailed  in  fingland, 
France,  and  the  United  States, 
but  men  now  looking  for  voroe- 
thing  better  65.  German  philos- 
ophy  feared — outline  of  it  66. — 
System  of  Kant — Berkely  and 
Hume*s  views  67.  Account  of 
Kant's  birth,  etc.  68.  Kant's  start- 
ing  point,  noeomary  trttths,  not 
from  experience  69.  His  distinc- 
tions, his  categories  70.  System 
of  Fichte— out-kanted  Kant  71. 
Analysis  of  his  philosophy  72. 
Called  the  Scientific  Theory  74. 
System  of  Schelling^traneoenda 
Fichte  75.  Analysis  of  it  76. 
Called  the  Identity  Theory  78. 
System  of  Hegel  difficult  to  be  on- 
deritood  79.  Hegel's  last  defini- 
tion of  Idea  80.  Of  Sometfainff, 
nothing  81.  Analysis  of  bis  phi- 
losophy 82.  Marheinecke's  The- 
ology 87.  Scheming  88.  Pauius 
89.  This  German  philosophy  sub- 
stituted for  the  Bible  91.  in  our 
philosophy  the  Bible  mast  be  pre* 
eminent  §2.  The  West  needs 
New  England  Institutions  94. 
Protestantism  must  be  awake  as 
to  the  West  96. 

Travels  in  J^orth  America ,  by 
Charles  Lyell,  fisq.  noticed  776. 

True  Grandeur  qf  JVotionf ,byCharlea 
Sumner,  noticed  769. 

7\irnhuU,  Bev.  koberi,  hie  transla- 
tion of  Vinet*s  Vital  Christianity 
noticed  571. 

TuttUy  Rev.  Joseph  F  Three  ex- 
periments   in    Human    Govern- 
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ment  1.    Th«  West  and  Western 
Eloquence  638. 
Tyltr^  Prof,  Wm.  S.    Sketches  in 
Grecian  Philosophy  421. 

U 

Unity  of  the  Churchy  Theses  on  the, 
by  Prof.  Henry  R.  Tappan  617. 
Christianity  not  a  system  of  philo- 
sophy 617.  It  identifies  all  who 
receive  it.  Nobody  of  men  have 
a  right  to  exclude  a  true  disciple 
from  communion.  All  ministers 
of  eoual  authority  and  dignity. 
Word  of  God  the  supreme  rule 
618.  Creeds  and  confessions  con- 
venient summaries  of  scriptural 
doctrine  619.  Connexion  of  phi- 
losophy with  revelation  6S0.  Re- 
formation recalled  men  to  the  sim- 
ple word  of  God  623.  Two  Popes 
in  the  world  624.  Creeds  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  should  be 
amplified  624.  An  evil  that  great 
names  should  have  been  aflixed 
to  them  626.  Coleridce's  concep- 
tion of  heresy  628.  How  far  does 
the  Bible  authorize  creeds  629.  A 
simple  summary  of  things  to  be 
believed  can  easily  be  arranged 
631.  When  absolute  law  exists,  a 
resort  to  expediency  not  allowa- 
ble 633.  Protestant  sects  should 
form  a  visible  union,  as  the  true 
catholic  church  635.  Peculiar 
mission  of  Protestantism  to  give 
every  man  the  Bible  in  his  own 
tongue  637. 

(/re,  ^ndrewy  M.  D.,  his  Supplement 
to  his  Dictionary,  noticed  380. 

Use  of  Church  Creeds^  by  Rev.  John 
G.  Hall  577. 

V. 

Vinet,  Alexander.^  i>,  D.,  his  Vital 
Christianity  noticed  571. 

Vital  ChristianUy^  by  Alexander  Vi- 
net,  D.  D  ,  noticed  571. 

W. 

IVehsler^  Jfoah^  LL,  D ,  his  octavo 
Dictionary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage noticed  574. 

Weiser,  Rev.  R  Change  of  the  Sab- 
bath from  the  seventh  to  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  366. 

IVest^The^  andWestern  Eloquence^  by 
Rev.  Joseph  F.  Tuttle  638. 


Wheufdl,  Rev.  Wm  ,  D.  D.    His  El- 
ements of  Morality  noticed  77. 

WUey  fy  Putnam's  Lihraay  of  Choice 
Reading  noticed  386,  572. 

Wiley  ^  Putnam's  Library  of  Amer- 
ican Books  noticed  776 

WiUy  Examination  of  Prof,  Tap- 
pan?  s  Works  on  the  Doctrine  of 
the^  by  Rev.  Benj.  N.  Martin, 
709.  Excellences  of  Prof.  T's. 
works  710  His  identification  of 
cause  with  causality  711.  Use  of 
the  term  nisv^  712.  Looseness  of 
language  713  Three  tests  of 
'^  primary  conceptions"  714.  Sub- 
stance a  first  truth  according  to 
Prof.  T.,  but  we  think  it  definable 
716  Three  distinct  ideas  includ- 
ed in  the  conception  of  substance 
717.  So  of  the  word  cause  718. 
Defined  719.  Prof.  T's.  exalta- 
tion  of  the  will  721.  His  use  of 
the  term  volition  722.  His  sys- 
tem hostile  to  his  view  of  volition 
724.  Examination  of  the  assault 
on  a  principle  of  Edwards  726. 
Objections  to  our  view  728-730. 
A  universal  law,  that  the  same 
power,  acting  in  the  same  manner 
on  difiTerent  objects,  produces  dif- 
ferent effects  731.  Another  difiS- 
culty732.  Anything  to  be  alleg- 
ed in  support  of  Edwards's  prin- 
ciple 734.  The  principle  of  Prof. 
T.  inconsistent  with  the  simplici- 
ty of  our  ^  idea  of  causation  735. 
Application  of  his  psychological 
principles  to  morals  and  theology 
io7. 

WiUistony  Rev.  Setk^  D.  D.  Neces- 
sity of  the  Holy  Spirit's  Influence 
in  the  work  of  man's  redemp- 
tion, by,  493. 

Wilson^  M»  A  Critical  Review  of 
American  Common  School  His- 
to  ries,  by,  517. 

.    Reply  to  his  Review 

of  Common  School  Histories  764. 

Womeny  Duty  of  American,  to  their 
Country,  noticed  772. 

Works  of  Rev.  Richard  Cecil  noticed 
777. 

of  Charlotte  Elizabeth  notic- 
ed 778. 


—    Miscellaneous^  of   Thomas 
Arnold,  D,  D  noticed  774. 

of  Rev.  WiUiam  Jay  noticed 


185. 


794  Index. 

Works  of  Mrs  /Tematw  noticed  191.  Wright,  J.  HaU.    His  Ocean  Work 

World  without  Souis,  by  J.  M.  Cun-  noticed  573. 

nincham,  noticed  363. 

World's  Religion,  oontraated  with  Y. 

Genuine  Chriftianitv,  by    Lady  Young's  J^ighl    Thoughts   noticed 

Colquhoun,  noticed  38i3.  19S. 
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